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PREFACE. 


Ik  a  shady,  snnshiny  town,  lying  within  certain  bounds- 
geographical  or  imaginary — these  events  (really  or  in  imagin- 
ation) occurred.  Precisely  when,  the  chroniclers  do  not  say. 
Scene  opens  with  the  breezes  which  June  and  the  coming  of 
a  new  school  teacher  naturally  create.  After  the  fashion  of 
the  place,  his  lodgings  are  arranged  for  him  beforehand  by 
the  School  Committee.  But  where  or  in  what  circumstances 
the  scene  may  close,  having  told  at  the  end  of  the  book,  we 

do  not  incline  to  tell  at  the  beginning. 

E.  W. 
A.L. 

FeffTuary  18G0. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  street  was  broad  with  sidewalks,  and  wide  grass-grown 
borders,  and  a  spacious  track  of  wheels  and  horses'  feet  in  the 
centre.  Great  euns,  which  the  early  settlers  planted,  waved 
their  pendant  branches  over  the  peaceful  highway,  and  gave 
shelter  and  nest-room  to  numerous  orioles,  killdeer,  and  robms ; 
putting  off  their  yellow  leaves  in  the  autumn,  and  bearing  their 
winter  weight  of  snow,  in  seeming  quiet  assurance  that  spring 
would  make  amends  for  alL  So  iSept  the  early  settlers  in  the 
churchyard ! 

Along  the  street,  at  pleasant  neighbourly  intervals — not  near 
enough  to  be  crowded,  not  far  enough  to  be  lonely — stood  the 
houses, — comfortable,  spacious,  compact, — "with  no  nonsense 
about  them."  The  Mong  lay  like  a  mere  blue  thread  in  the 
distance,  its  course  often  pointed  out  by  the  gaff  of  some  little 
sloop  that  followed  the  bends  of  the  river  up  towards  Suckiaug. 
The  low  rolling  shore  was  spotted  with  towns  and  spires  ;  over 
all  was  spread  the  fairest  blue  sky  and  floating  specks  of  white. 

Not  many  sounds  were  astir, — the  robins  whistled,  thief-like, 
oyer  the  cherry-trees ;  the  killdeer,  from  some  high  twig,  sent 
forth  his  sweet,  clear  note  ;  and  now  and  then  a  pair  of  wheels 
rolled  softly  along  the  smooth  road :  the  rush  of  the  wind 
filled  up  the  pauses.  Anybody  who  was  down  by  the  Mong 
might  have  heard  the  soft  roll  of  his  blue  waters, — any  one  by 
the  lighthouse  might  have  heard  the  harsher  dash  of  the  salt 
waves. 

I  might  go  on,  and  say  that  if  anybody  had  been  looking  out  of 
Mrs  Derrick's  window,  he  or  she  might  have  seen — ^what  Mrs 
Derrick  really  saw  !  For  she  was  looking  out  of  the  window  (or 
rather  through  the  blind)  at  the  critical  moment  that  afternoon. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  she  placed  herself  there  on 
purpose, — ^let  the  reader  suppose  what  he  likes. 

At  the  time,  then,  that  the  village  clock  was  striking  four, 
when  meditative  cows  were  examining  the  length  or  their 
shadows,  and  all  the  geese  were  setting  forth  for  their  aftenvyyESL 
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swim,  a  stranger  opened  Mrs  Derrick's  little  gate  and  walked  in. 
Stretching  out  one  hand  to  the  dog  in  token  of  good  fellowship 
(a  classical  mind  might  have  fancied  him  breaking  the  cake  by 
whose  help  Quickear  got  past  the  lions),  he  went  up  the  walk, 
neither  fast  nor  slow,  ascended  the  steps,  and  gave  what  Mrs 
Derrick  called  "  considerable  of  a  rap ''  at  the  door.  That  done, 
he  faced  about  and  looked  at  the  far-off  blue  Mong. 

Not  more  intently  did  he  eye  and  read  that  fair  river,  not 
more  swiftly  did  his  thoughts  pass  from  the  Mong  to  things  beyond 
human  ken,  than  Mrs  Demck  eyed  and  read — ^his  back,  and 
suffered  her  ideas  to  roam  into  the  far-off  regions  of  speculation. 
The  light  summer  coat,  the  straw  hat,  were  nothing  uncommon  ; 
but  the  silk  umbrella  was  too  good  for  the  coat — ^tne  gloves  and 
boots  altogether  extravagant ! 

"  He  ain't  a  bit  like  the  Pattaquasset  folks.  Faith,''  she  said^  in 
a  whisper  thrown  over  her  shoulder  to  her  daughter. 

"Mother" — Mrs  Derrick  replied  by  an  inarticulate  sound  of 
interrogation — "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  stand  just  there.  Do  come 
away ! " 

"La,  child,''  said  Mrs  Derrick,  moving  back  about  half  an  inch, 
"  he 's  looking  off  into  space." — "  But  he  'U  be  in  "— 

"  Not  till  somebody  goes  to  the  door,"  said  Mrs  Deiiick^  "  and 
there 's  not  a  living  soul  in  the  house  but  us  two." 

**  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?    Must  I  go,  mother  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  seem  in  a  hurry,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  I  wasn'ti 
Yes,  you  can  go  if  you  like,  child,  and  if  you  don't  like.  I  'U  go." 

With  a  somewhat  slower  step  than  usual,  with  a  slignt  hesitat- 
ing touch  of  her  hand  to  the  smooth  brown  hair  which  lay  over 
her  temples.  Miss  Faith  moved  through  the  haU  to  the  front  door, 
gently  opened  it,  and  stood  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  doorway, 
&ontmg  the  stranger.  By  no  means  an  uncomely  picture  fbr  the 
frame  ;  for  the  face  was  good,  the  figure  trim,  and  not  only  was 
the  rich  hair  smooth,  but  a  little  white  ruffle  gave  a  dainty  setting 
to  the  throat  and  chin  which  rose  above  it,  both  themselves  rather 
of  the  dainty  order. 

I  say  fronting  the  stranger, — ^yet,  to  speak  truth,  the  stranger 
was  not  fronting  her.  For  having  made  one  more  loud  apjmal 
to  the  knocker,  having  taken  off  his  hat,  the  better  to  feel  the 
soft  river  breeze,  he  stood  as  before,  "  looking  off  into  space  ; " 
but  with  one  hand  resting  more  decidedly  upon  the  silk 
umbrella. 

Faith  took  a  minute's  view  of  decidedly  pleasant  outlines  of 
shoulders  and  head — or  what  she  thought  such — glanced  at  the 
hand  which  grasped  the  umbrella  handle,  and  then  lifting  her 
own  fingers  to  the  knocker  of  the  door,  caused  it  gendy  to  rise 
and  fall. 

A  somewhat  long  breath   escaped  the  stranger — as  if  the 
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Boiiud  chimed  in  with  his  thoughts — ^nothing  moie.    Faith  stood 
still  and  waited. 

Perhaps  that  last  sound  of  the  knocker  had  by  degrees 
asserted  its  claim  to  reality ;  perhaps  impatience  be^an  to  assert 
its  claim ;  perhaps  that  long  elm-tree  shadow  which  was  creep- 
ing softly  on,  even  to  his  very  feet,  broke  in  upon  the  muser's 
vision.  Certeinly  he  turned  with  a  very  quick  motion  towards 
the  door,  and  a  gesture  of  the  hand  which  said  that  this  time 
the  knocker  should  speak  out.  The  door,  however,  stood  open, — 
the  knocker  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  Miss  Faith  so  nearly  within 
it,  that  he  dropped  his  hand  even  quicker  than  he  had  raised  it. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ! "  he  said,  with  a  grave  inclination  of  the 
head.    "  I  "believe  I  knocked." 

"  Yes,  sir — I  thought  you  had  forgotten,'*  said  Faith  ;  not  with 
perfect  demureness,  which  she  would  like  to  have  achieved. 
"Will  you  please  to  come  in?"  And  somewhat  regardless  of 
consequences,  leaving  the  hall-door  where  it  stood.  Faith  preceded 
her  guest  along  the  hall,  and  again  performed  for  him  the  office 
of  door-opener  at  the  parlour,  ushering  him  thus  into  the  presence 
of  her  mother. 

Mrs  Derrick  was  seated  in  the  rocking-chair,  at  the  farthest 
comer  from  the  window,  and  perfectly  engrossed  "with  the  last 
monthly  magazine.  But  she  came  out  of  them  all  T\ith  wonder- 
ful ease  and  promptness,  shook  hands  veir  cordially  with  the 
new-comer,  seated  him  in  her  comer  and  cnair  before  he  could 
make  much  resistance,  and  would  also  have  plunged  him  into  the 
magazine,  but  there  he  was  firm. 

"  If  you  would  only  make  yourself  comfortable  while  I  see 
where  your  baggage  is !"  said  the  good  lady. 

"  But  I  can  teU  you  where  it  is,  ma'am,"  said  he,  looking  up  tU 
her ;  "it  is  at  the  station,  and  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour." 

"Well,  when  did  you  have  dinner?"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  ro- 
Bolved  upon  doing  something. 

"Yesterday,"  was  his  quiet  reply.  "To-day  I  have  been  hx 
the  train." 

"  O  my  !  my !"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "  then  of  course  we  11  havf 
tea  at  once.    Faith!" 

"  I  'm  here,  mother.    1 11  go  and  see  to  it,  right  away." 

But  in  some  mysterious  manner  the  stranger  reached  the 
doorway  before  either  of  the  ladies.  "  Mrs  Derrick — Miss  Faith 
— I  told  you  that  I  had  had  no  dinner,  and  that  was  true.  It  is 
also  true  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  hurry  for  tea.  Please  do  not 
have  it  until  your  usual  time.''    And  he  walked  back  to  his  seat. 

But  after  me  slightest  possible  pause  of  hesitancy,  Faith  had 
disappeared.  Her  mother  followed  her.  "Child,"  she  said, 
"what  on  earth  is  his  name  1" 

^  Mother !  how  shoidd  I  know  ?    I  didn't  ask  him."  ^ 
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"  But  tlie  thing  is,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "  I  did  know, — ^the  com- 
mittee told  me  all  about  it  And  of  course  he  thinks  I  know, 
and  I  don't — ^no  more  than  I  do  my  great-grandmother's  name, 
which  I  never  did  remember  yet" 

"  Mother!  shall  I  go  and  ask  him,  or  wait  till  after  supper  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  shan't  go,"  said  her  mother ;  "  wait  till  after  supper 
and  we  Tl  send  Cindy,  He  won't  care  about  his  name  tiU  he  gets 
his  tea,  I  '11  warrant  But  what  made  you  so  long  getting  the 
door  open,  child  ?    Does  it  stick  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Faith,  baring  her  arms,  and  entering  upon  sundry 
quick  movements  about  the  room,  "it  was  open  and  he  didn't 
know  it" 

"  Didn't  know  it !"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "  my  I  I  hope  he  ain't 
shortsighted.  Now,  Faith,  I  'm  not  going  to  nave  you  bum  your 
face  for  all  the  school  teachers  in  Connecticut  Keep  away,  cmld  ! 
— I  '11  put  on  the  kettle  myself.  Cindy  must  have  found  her 
beau  again — ^it's  as  tiresome  as  tiresome  can  be." 

"  It 's  just  as  well,  mother ;  I  'd  rather  do  it  myself.  Now  you 
go  in  and  find  what  his  name  is,  and  I  '11  have  everything  to- 
gether directly.    The  oven 's  hot  now." 

"  I  'U  go  in  presently,"  said  Mrs  Derrick ;  "  but  as  to  asking 
him  what  his  name  is — la !  child,  I  'd  just  as  soon  ask  him  where 
he  came  from."  And  in  deep  thought  on  the  subject,  Mrs 
Derrick  stepped  briskly  about  the  kitchen. 

"  Faith,"  sne  said,  "  where  shall  I  ask  him  to  sit  ?" 

"Will  you  pour  out. tea — or  shall  I,  mother?" 

"What's  that  to  do?" 

"  Why  I  was  thinking— but  it  don't  matter  where  you  put  him. 
There 's  four  sides  to  the  table." 

"  Don't  talk  of  my  putting  him  anywhere,  child ;  I  'm  as  afraid 
of  him  as  can  be."  And  Mrs  Derrick  went  back  to  see  how  time 
went  with  her  guest. 

It  went  fast  or  slow,  I  suppose,  after  all,  somewhat  according 
to  the  state  of  his  appetite.  One  hour  and  ten  minutes  certainly 
had  slipped  away — ^if  he  was  hungry  he  knew  that  another  ten 
minutes  was  following  in  train — ^when  at  length  the  parlour  door 
opened  again,  and  Faith  stood  there,  with  a  white  apron  on,  and 
cheeks  a  good  deal  heightened  in  colour  since  the  date  of  their 
last  appearance. 

"Mother,  tea's  ready.  Cindy  hasn't  got  back."  And  having 
made  this  gentle  announcement,  Faith  disappeared  again,  leaving 
it  to  her  mother  to  show  the  way  to  the  supper-roonL 

This  was  back  of  the  parlour,  and  communicated  with  the 
kitchen,  from  which  Faitn  came  in  as  they  entered,  bearing  a 
plate  of  white  biscuits,  smoking  hot,  in  her  hand.  The  floor  was 
painted  with  thick  yeUow  paint,  smooth  and  shining  ;  plenty  of 
""'   ""ows  let  in  plenty  of  Kght  and  the  sweet  evenmg  air ;  the 
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table  stood  coyered  with  a  clean  brownish  table-cloth, — ^but  what 
a  sapper  covered  that !  Rosy  slices  of  boiled  ham,  snowy  rounds 
of  "milk-emptyings,"  bread,  strawberries,  pot-cheeses,  pickles, 
Med  potatoes,  and  Faith's  white  cakes,  with  tea  and  coffee ! 

Now  as  Faith  had  laid  the  clean  napkin  for  the  stranger  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  opposite  her  motner,  it  cannot  be  thou<;Ut 
presumption  in  him  that  he  at  once  took  his  seat  there  ;  thus 
lelieying  Mrs  Derrick's  mind  of  an  immense  responsibility.  Yet 
something  in  his  manner  then  made  her  pause,  and  look  at  him, 
though  she  did  not  expect  to  see  him  bow  his  head  and  ask  for  a 
blessmg  on  the  meal  before  them.  If  that  was  presumption, 
neither  of  lus  hearers  felt  it  so, — ^the  little  flush  on  the  mother's 
cheek  told  rather  of  emotion,  of  some  old  memory  now  quickened 
into  life.  Her  voice  even  trembled  a  little  as  she  said,  "Will  you 
have  tea  or  coffee,  sir  ? "  And  Faith  offered  her  biscuit :  "  Or 
there 's  bread  if  you  like  it  better,  sir." 

**  The  biscuits  are  best,"  said  her  mother,  "  Faith's  biscuits  are 
always  good." 

And  he  took  a  biscuit,  while  a  very  slight  unbending  of  the  lines 
of  his  face  said  that  the  excellence  of  Faith's  handiwork  was  at 
least  not  always  so  apparent. 

**  Miss  Faith,  what  shall  I  give  you  in  return  that  is  beyond 
your  reach,  and  (comparatively)  within  mine  ? " 

Possibly — ^possibly,  the  slight  grave  opening  of  two  rather  dark 
eyes  confessed  that  in  her  apprehension  the  store  thus  designated, 
from  which  he  might  give  ner,  was  very  large  indeed.  But  if 
that  was  so,  her  lips  came  short  of  the  truth,  for  she  answered, 
"  I  don't  want  anything,  thank  you." 

"  Not  even  butter  ? " — with  his  hand  on  the  knife. 

Faith  seemed  inclined  not  to  want  Imtter,  but  finally  sub- 
mitted and  held  out  her  plate.  Whereupon,  having  helped  her 
and  himself,  the  stranger  diverged  a  little  with  the  rather 
startling  question,  "What  sort  of  a  flora  have  you  in  tliis 
neighbourhood  1 " 

"  There  isn't  any,  mother,"  said  Faith,  with  a  doubtful  appeal 
towards  the  tea-tray. 

A  pleasant  look  fell  upon  her  while  her  look  went  away— a 
look  which  said  he  would  like  to  tell  her  all  about  the  matter, 
then  and  there ;  but  merely  taking  another  of  the  white  bis- 
cuits, he  went  on  to  ask  whether  the  roads  were  good  and  the 
views  fine. 

"  The  roads  are  first-rate,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  I  don't  know 
much  of  views  myself,  but  Faith  thinks  they  're  wonderful." 

"  I  don't  suppose  they  are  wonderful,*^  said  Faith  ;  "  but  it  is 
pretty  up  the  Mong,  and  I  am  sure,  mother,  it 's  pretty  down  on 
the  shore,  towards  the  sunsetting." 

"  And  how  is  it  towards  the  sunrising  ? " — *^  I  never  saw  it— 
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we  never  go  down  there  then,"  Faith  said,  with  a  very  frank 
smile. 

"  Faith  always  stays  by  me,**  said  Mrs  Derrick  ;  "  if  I  can't  go, 
she  won't.  And  of  course  I  never  can  at  that  time  of  day.  It 's 
qidte  a  way  down  to  the  shore." 

"  What  shore  ? " — "  It 's  the  sea-shore — ^that  is,  not  the  real  sea- 
shore— ^it's  only  the  Sound,"  said  Faith  j  **l)i;t  there  is  the  s^t 
water,  and  it  is  as  good  as  the  sea." 

"  How  far  off  ? "  said  the  stranger,  bestowing  upon  Faith  a 
saucer  of  strawberries. 

Faith  would  have  asked  him  to  help  himself,  but  taking  notice 
mentally  that  he  was  extremely  likely  to  do  so,  she  contented 
herself  with  replying,  "  It 's  about  two  miles." 

"  And  what  are  some  of  the  *  good  *  things  there  ? " — "  Perhaps 
you  wouldn't  think  it  much,"  said  Faith,  modestly ;  "  but  the 
water  is  pretty,  and  I  like  to  see  the  ships  and  vessels  on  it  going 
up  and  down ;  and  the  points  of  the  shore  and  the  wet  stones  look 
such  beautiful  colours  when  the  sun  is  near  set." 

**  I  like  stones,  whether  wet  or  dry,"  said  her  questioner. 

**  Moat  people  here  don't  like  them,"  said  Faith.  "  But  there 
are  plenty  down  by  the  sea-shore.  And  plenty  on  the  farm  too," 
she  added. 

"  Ah !  people  like  and  dislike  things  for  very  different  reasons, 
Miss  Faith,"  ne  answered  ;  "  so  perhaps  your  neighbours  and  I 
are  not  so  far  a]f art  in  our  opinions  as  you  may  think.  Only  I 
believe,  that  while  there  is  *  a  time  to  cast  away  stones,'  there  is 
also  *a  time  to  gather  stones  together  ;'  and  therein  perhaps  they 
would  not  agree  with  me." 

Faith  looked  up,  and  her  Hps  parted ;  and  if  the  thought  had 
been  spoken  which  parted  them,  it  would  probably  have  been  a 
confession  that  she  did  not  understand,  or  a  request  for  more  light. 
But  if  her  face  did  not  say  it  for  her,  she  did  not  say  it  for  herself. 

If  anybody  could  have  seen  Mrs  Derrick's  face  while  these  little 
sentences  went  back  and  forth,  he  would  have  acknowledged  it 
was  worth  the  sight.  Her  awe  and  admiration  of  every  word 
uttered  by  the  stranger — the  intense  interest  with  which  she 
waited  for  every  word  spoken  by  Faith — the  slight  look  of  anxiety 
chaimng  to  one  of  perfect  satisfaction, — ^was  pretty  to  see. 

"  Faith,"  she  said,  when  tea  was  over,  and  her  guest  had  walked 
to  the  front  door  to  take  another  look  at  "  space," — "  Faith,  don't 
you  think  he  liked  his  supper  ?" — "  I  should  think  he  would,  after 
having  no  dinner,"  said  Faith. 

"  But  it  was  such  a  mercy,  child,  that  you  hadn't  gone  out  to 
supper  anywhere.  I  can't  think  what  I  should  have  done.  There 's 
Cindy  this  minute  ! — ^run  and  tell  her  to  go  right  away  and  find 
out  what  his  name  is — teU  her  /want  to  know ;  you  can  put  it 
in  good  words." 
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**  Mother,  I  'd  lather  ask  him  myself." 

But  that  did  not  suit  Mrs  Derrick's  ideas  of  propriety.  And 
stepping  out  into  the  kitchen  she  despatched  Cinay  on  her  errand. 
Cinay  presently  come  back  from  the  front  door,  and  went  into 
tiie  dining-room,  but  not  finding  Mrs  Derrick  she  handed  a  card 
to  Faith. 

"  It's  easy  done,"  said  Cindy.  "  I  just  asked  him  if  he  'd  any 
objections  towards  teUin*  his  name,  and  he  kinder  opened  his  eyes 
at  me  and  said  *  No.'  Then  I  said,  says  I,  Mis'  Derrick  do'  know, 
and  she  'd  like  ter.  '  Miss  Derrick  ! '  says  he,  and  he  took  out  his 
pencil  and  writ  that.    But  I  'd  like  to  Know  tohcU  he  cleans  his 

rmcil  with,"  said  Cindy,  in  conclusion,  "  for  I  'm  free  to  confess 
never  see  brass  shine  so  in  my  bom  days."    Faith  took  the  card 
a:nd  read^- 

JoHN  Endbcott  Linden. 

She  looked  a  little  curiously  at  the  pencilling,  at  the  formation 
of  the  capitals  and  of  the  small  letters ;  then  laid  it  down  and 
gave  her  attention  to  the  dishes  of  the  supper-table. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Thb  next  day  was  Saturday.  The  morning  opened  with  gray 
clouds,  covering  the  sky,  but  which  were  light  and  light-broken, 
and  promised  to  roll  awa^  entirely  as  soon  as  the  sun  should  reach 
a  commanding  position  m  the  heavens.  The  sxm,  however,  was 
still  qtdte  distant  from  such  a  position,  in  fact  was  not  much  more 
than  an  hour  high,  when  Lucinda,  who  was  sweeping  the  front 
door  steps,  was  b^ed  from  the  front  door  by  a  person  not  one  of 
the  party  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  very  imlike  either  of 
them.  It  was  a  lady,  not  young,  of  somewhat  small  fiffure,  trim, 
and  nicely  dressed.  Indeed  she  was  rather  handsomely  dressed, 
and  in  somewhat  French  taste  ;  she  had  showy  gold  earrings  in 
her  ears,  and  a  head  much  more  in  the  mode  than  either  Mrs 
Derrick's  or  her  daughter's.  The  face  of  this  lady  was  plain, 
decidedly ;  but  redeemed  by  a  look  of  sense  and  shrewdness 
altogether  unmixed  with  iU-nature.  The  voice  spoke  alert  and 
pleasantly. 

"  So,  Luciady,  you  had  company  last  night,  didn't  you  ?  " 
"  Maybe  we  did  and  maybe  we  didn't,"  said  Lucindy,  brushing 
away  with  great  energy  at  an  imaginary  bit  of  Hnt  at  the  end  of 
ihe  upper  step.    "  I  do  know  but  we  'd  just  as  good  call  him  one 
of  the  family." 

^*  So  much  at  home  already  ?  I  missed  seeing  him  last  night — 
I  couldn't  get  home.  What's  he  like,  Cindy  ?  and  what  has  he 
done  1" — "Done?"  said  Cindy;  "well, he's  went  out  a'most  afore 
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I  "waa  up.  And  as  to  like,  Miss  Dilly— just  you  look  at  him 
when  he  comes  in.  He  looks  some  like  folks,  and  yet  he  don't 
neither." 

"  He 's  out,  is  he  ?" — "  Yes,"  said  CJindy,  reducing  a  large  family 
of  spiders  to  temporary  starvation  and  despair, — "he 's  out — ^if  he 
ain't  gone  in  nowneres.  Miss  Dilly,  if  you  '11  stand  just  inside  the 
door  1  can  wash  the  steps  just  as  welL' 

"  What 's  the  gentleman  out  so  early  for  1  Maybe  he 's  missed 
some  of  his  luggage,  Cindy." 

"  Hope  he  han't  got  no  more — ^without  it 's  lighter,"  said  Cindy. 
**  However,  he  carried  it  up-staire  himself  I  'm  free  to  confess.  I 
guess  'twam't  for  luggage  he  went  out,  'cause  he  asked  about 
breakfast-time,  special." 

"  If  he  means  to  be  out  till  then  hell  have  a  good  walk  of  it" 

It  wanted  five  minutes  of  breakfast-time,  and  Mrs  Derrick— 
what  with  stepping  into  the  kitchen  to  oversee  Cindy,  and  step- 
ping to  the  front  window  to  oversee  the  street — ^was  warm  enough 
for  a  cooler  morning.  **  Faith,"  she  said,  referring  as  usual  to  her 
daughter — "Faith,  what  shall  we  do  if  he  don't  come?" — "I  guess 
he  '11  come,  mother ;  he  knows  the  time.  The  things  won't  hurt 
much  by  waiting  a  little."  As  she  spoke,  the  little  front  gate 
swung  softly  to,  and  the  person  in  question  came  leisurely  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  haU.  Then  having  just  glanced  into  the  par- 
lour, he  at  once — ^with  a  promptitude  which  bespoke  him  too 
pimctual  himself  to  doubt  the  punctuality  of  others — advanced  to 
the  dining-room  door  and  walked  in.    Mrs  Derrick's  face  showed 

Satification  mingled  with  her  good-nature.  Faith  smiled ;  and 
iss  Dilly  was  duly  introduced  as  Miss  Delia  Danforth,  Mrs 
Derrick's  aimt,  then  on  a  visit  at  Pattaquasset. 

**  You  've  taken  an  early  stroll  this  morning,  sir,"  said  this  last 
lady.  "View  the  countiy?" — "No,"  said  Mr  linden,  " I  have 
been  viewing  the  town." 

^  Ah  !  well,  I  call  that  viewing  the  country.  Town  and  coun- 
try, all's  one  here ;  and  it  makes  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  place. 
But  what  do  you  caU  the  town,  sir? — Do  you  drink  coffee?" — 
"  The  town,"  said  Mr  Linden,  in  answer  to  the  first  question — ^re- 
ceiving his  coffee-cup  from  Mrs  Derrick  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
second, — "means  in  this  instance.  Miss  Danforth,  that  spot  of 
country  which  is  most  thickly  settled.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  drink 
coffee." 

"  Very  bad  for  you,  sir ;  don't  you  know  it  ?" — ^^  Bad  for  me  as 
one  of  the  human  race,  or  as  an  individual  specially  marked  out 
not  to  drink  it?" 

"  Dear  me!"  said  Miss  Danforth,  sipping  her  own  tea ;  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  are  *  marked  out'  lor.  I  think  it's  a  mistake  ior 
everybody  to  think  he  is  *  marked'  for  something  special :  they 
tne  mark  themselves,  and  generally  it  don't  fit." 


^ 
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*'But  the  fact  that  a  man  often  gets  the  ynona  mark,  b;^  no 
means  proves  that  there  is  no  right  one  which  belongs  to  mm,'' 
said  Mr  Linden,  looking  gravely  at  Faith  as  if  he  meant  she  should 
smile. 

Faith  seemed  to  look  at  the  question,  however,  rather  seriously, 
for,  dropping  her  knife  and  fork,  she  asked^  *'  How  shall  a  man 
know  his  mark?" — "By  earnest  consideration  and  prayer,"  he 
answered,  really  grave  tnis  time ;  "  I  know  of  no  other  way.  Miss 
Faith."  What  a  remark  that  was !  it  silenced  the  whole  table. 
Knives  and  forks  and  spoons  had  it  alone,  with  only  words  of 
necessity ;  till  Faith  asked  Mr  Linden  if  he  would  not  have 
another  cup  of  coffee. 

"  Certainly  1 "  he  said,  handing  her  his  cup.  "  There  is  so  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  that  little  bit  of  china — I  must  not 
be  partial  in  my  attention." 

'*  But  you  can't  study  both  sides  of  a  subject  at  once,"  said  the 
coffee-hater. 

"Then  take  them  alternately — and  (figurativelyj  walk  round 
your  coffee-cup,  surveying  its  fair  propoitions  from  oifferent  points 
of  view.  If  the  coffee  is  strong  and  you  are  nervous — that  s  one 
thing.  Again,  if  the  coffee  be  weaK  and  you  be  phlegmatic— 
that 's  another." 

"The  coffee's  not  strong  to  day,'*  said  Mrs  Derrick,  with  a  re- 
gretful shake  of  the  head. — "iNor  am  I  phlegmatic,"  with  the 
slightest  possible  indication  of  a  smile. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Miss  Daiiforth,  "  a  man  is  better  able  to 
decide  questions  oi  common  judgment  for  having  studied  a  great 
deal  ?— learned  a  great  many  things,  I  mean." 

"That  depends  very  much  upon  what  effect  his  studies  liave 
had  upon  his  judgment.  Mrs  Derrick — are  you  trying  to  break 
me  oft  from  coffee  by  degrees  1  this  cup  has  no  sugar  in  it." 

"  Oh  my !"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  colouring  up  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. "  I  do  beg  your  pardon,  sir !  Faith,  take  the  sugar-bowl, 
child,  and  pick  out  some  large  lumps." 

"  You  will  get  more  praise  from  Miss  Danf orth  than  blame  from 
me,  ma'am,"  said  Mr  Lmden,  submitting  his  cup  to  Faith's  amend- 
ment, and  watching  the  operation. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Danforth,  good-humouredly.  "Maybe 
he  can  stand  it.  If  he  takes  two  cups  I  should  say  he  can«  How 
do  you  like  the  profession  of  teaching,  sir  V 

Now  to  say  truth,  Mr  Linden  did  not  know — ^not  by  actual 
practice,  but  it  was  also  a  truth  which  he  did  not  feel  lx)und  to 
disclose.  He  therefore  stirred  his  coffee  with  a  good  deal  of 
deliberation,  and  even  tasted  it,  before  he  replied,  "What  would 
you  say  to  me.  Miss  Danforth,  if  I  professed  to  be  fond  of  teaching 
some  people  some  things  )  Miss  Faith,  that  last  lump  of  sugar 
was  potent" 
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"  What  Bort  of  people,  and  what  Bort  of  things,  for  instance  1  *' 
floid  the  lady. — "  The  thin^  I  know  best,  and  the  people  who 
tliink  they  know  least — ^for  instance,**  he  replied, 

"  I  should  say  you  know  definitions/'  was  Miss  Danforth's  again 
good-humoured  rejoinder. 

"  What  did  you  say  was  the  matter  with  the  sugar,  sir  1 "  said 
Faith. — "  I  said  it  was  potent,  Miss  Faith, — or  I  might  have  said, 
powerful  But  indeed  it  was  not  the  sugar's  fault-Ahe  difficulty 
was,  there  was  not  enough  coffee  to  counterbalance  it" 

^^  I  put  in  too  much  I"  said  Faith,  making  a  r^retful  transla- 
tion of  this  polite  speech, 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  great  solemnity,  as  he  set  down 
the  empty  cup,  "  but  too  much  sugar  is  at  least  not  a  common 
misfortune.  With  what  appreciation  I  shaU  look  back  to  this, 
some  day  when  I  have  not  enough  !  What  do  you  think  of  the 
sunrise  this  morning  1 " — "  Do  you  mean,  because  the  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds?"  said  Faith.  "But  there  was  enough— 
the  sun  looked  through;  and  the  colours  were  beautifuL  Did 
you  see  them  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  when  you  did,  child  ! "  said  Miss  Danforth  ;  "  up 
to  your  elbows  in  butter  I " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  them.  Then  you  are  true  to  your  name.  Miss 
Faith,  aiid  find  *  enough '  in  a  cloudy  sky  1 — Pray,  Miss  Danforth, 
what  depth  of  butter  does  a  churning  yield  in  this  region  ]  " — 
"  I  guess,"  said  Miss  Danforth,  laughing,  "  you  never  saw  much  of 
farmer's  work— did  you  ?" 

"  Is  butter-making  farmer's  work  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a  face 
of  grave  inquiry. 

"  Here's  the  trustys,"  said  Cindy,  opening  the  door ;  "  at  least 
that 's  what  they  said  they  be,  but  1  'm  free  to  confess  'tain't 
nobody  but  Squire  Deacon  and  Parson  Somers." 

"  Do  they  want  me  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  looking  round. 

"  I  guess  likely,"  said  Cindy.  "  The  Squire  does  come  here  to 
see  Miss  Faith,  but  I  guess  'tain't  her  he  wants  this  time,"  And 
Cindy  vanished. 

"What  do  the  trustees  want?"  said  Miss  Danforth.  "Upon 
the  testimony  of  Cinderella,  they  want  me,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  Miss  Faith,  may  I  have  a  glass  of  water  ?  What  they  want 
to  do  with  me,  Mss  Danforth,  is  a  little  uncertain." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Danforth,  "  I  think  you  'U  be  able  to  prevent 
them ! " 

He  rose  to  take  the  glass  from  Faith's  hand,  and  then  merely 
inquiring  whether  the  ladies  were  coming  to  second  him,  left  the 
room. 

Parson  Somers  was  a  young-looking,  good-looking,  afifiable 
gentleman,  who  prised  the  ladies'  hands  very  cordially,  and 
was  very  happy  to  see  them.    Squire  Deacon  was  younger,  and 
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likewise  good-lookinff,  but  affability  he  had  never  been  charged 
with.  Oyer  the  handsome  cut  of  face,  the  strong  well-bnilt  figure, 
he  wore  a  manner  as  rough  as  a  bear's  great-coat ;  only  at  some 
times  and  for  some  people  the  roughness  was  brushed  down.  It 
never  would  stay,  any  more  than  the  various  elegant  phrases  with 
which  Squire  Deacon  sometimes  seasoned  his  speech,  would  take 
root  there  and  spread. 

''Quite  an  agreeable  variationy''  said  Mr  Somers,  ^hal  in 
such  a  place  as  Pattaquasset — ^to  have  a  new  arrival  among  ua. 
Mr  Linden,  I  hope  you  will  like  our  little  town.  You  have  * 
pleasant  experience  of  us  to  begin  with." 

"  Yes ;  but,  Parson,  don't  make  him  think  we're  all  like  some," 
said  Squire  Deacon ;  and  as  he  turned  towards  Faith,  the  beam- 
ing of  his  face  seemed  almost  reflected  in  his  brass  buttons. 
"  Dreadful  gloomy  morning,  Miss  Faith  !" 

"  Mr  Linden  has  probacy  seen  too  much  of  the  world,"  said 
Mr  Somers,  "  not  to  know  that — ^ha ! — ^too  great  a  preponderance 
of  good  is  not  to  be  looked  for." 

''  May  as  well  look  for  as  much  as  you  can  find,''  said  Miss 
Danforth.    "  A  good  deal 's  lost  by  not  looking  for  it" 

"Ah,"  said  the  Squire,  with  another  glance  at  Faith,  '4t  's  not 
so  hard  to  find  things,  neither,  Miss  Danforth.  You  remember 
Sinbad  the  sailor  lookin'  down  into  the  yale  of  diamonds  ?" 

"  Don't  remember  him  a  bit  What  did  he  see  there  ?" — "  No- 
thin'  but  diamond  jewellery,"  said  Squire  Deacon  in  a  sentimental 
tone.    "  Miss  Faith,  you  doubtless  recollect  the  tale  ?" 

**  I  hope,"  said  Mr  Somers, — "  ha  I — friend  Deacon,  you  don't 
mean  that  Mr  Linden  should  look  for  a  valley  of  diamonds  in 
Pattaquasset?" — "Whereabouts  does  the  valley  lie,  sir?"  said 
Mr  Lmden. 

But  the  Squire,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  struck  him,  replied  some- 
what brusquely,  "It  don't  lie  nowheres,  sir,  nowheres  but  in 
fancy's  field." 

"  1  suppose,"  said  Mr  Somers,  smiling  blandly,  "  Mr  Linden's 


if  it's  in  the  town." 

"  Miss  Faith  told  me  there  were  stones  enough  here,"  he  said, 
"but  she  did  not  hint  that  any  of  them  were  precious." 

"  We  shall  expect,"  said  Mr  Somers,  "  to  see  some  of  our  stones 
— I  mean,  some  of  our  hard  heads  and  thick  heads — grow  pre- 
cious, or — a — ^improve ! — ^under  Mr  Linden's  management" 

'*  Pray,  sir,"  said  Squire  Deacon,  suddenly  recollecting  that  he 
was  a  "  trusty,"  "  what  do  you  consider  the  best  plan  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  ?  what  is  your  method  ?" 

Mjr  Linden  looked  contemplatively  crak  oi  ^Oaa  'SRYsA'kjw*   ^"V 
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think,  sir,  if  the  bo3rs  are  very  rough  I  should  first  teach  them 
manners.  If  they  are  smoother  boys  I  should  teach  them  spelling, 
— ^if  they  have  already  learned  spelling,  I  should  let  them  read." 
The  Squire  bowed. 

"Qmte  satisfactory,  sir.  Mr  Somers — I  think  perhaps  Mr 
Linden  would  like  to  visit  our  little  temple  of  litteratur." — "  I 
should  be  very  gratified  to  accompany  Mr  Linden  in  viewing  so 
much  of  Pattaquasset.  I  trust,  Mj  Linden,  that  the  highest — ha 
— ^the  moral  and  religious  teacning  of  the  youth  here  "mil  not  be 
quite  overlooked  in  your  system." 

The  reply  that  first  rose  to  Mr  Linden's  lip  came  not  forth. 
He  checked  himself — rather  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  subject 
than  anything  else,  and  simply  answered,  "  I  trust  not,  sir." 

And  with  many  low  bows  from  the  Squire  the  two  gentlemen 
went  into  the  hall,  Mr  Linden  following.  But  he  came  back  the 
next  moment  to  ask  the  dinner-hour. 

"We  are  as  apt  to  have  it  at  noon  as  any  time,"  said  Faith. 
« Will  that  do,  Mr  Linden  ?  we  could  have  it  later."—"  That 
will  do  perfectly.  Only  if  the  *  temple  of  literature '  opens  and 
swallows  me  up.  Miss  Faith,  don't  wait — ^that  's  alL"  And  with  a 
smile  that  was  a  strong  contrast  to  the  face  he  had  bestowed  upon 
the  trustees,  he  went  after  them. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Monday  morning  came,  with  its  haads  full  of  work.  They  were 
willing  hands  that  were  outstretched  to  receive  the  load, — strong 
hands,  too,  and  skilful ;  but,  it  may  be,  better  suited  to  other 
work.  Certainly,  as  the  days  passed,  Endecott's  gravity  took  a 
deeper  tinge,  and  his  words  became  fewer.  StiU  maintaining  hia 
morning  walk,  and  a  like  tasting  of  the  air  at  night,  ever  punctual 
at  meals,  and  when  there  displaying  an  unruffled  equanimity  and 
cheerfulness, — ^the  even  tones  of  ms  voice  showed  sometimes  a 
little  weariness,  and  his  step  grew  more  thoughtful.  And  so  the 
week  rolled  on,  and  the  afternoon  sun  of  Friday  began  to  near  the 
horizon. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon,  soft  and  balmy :  a  little  haze  on  the 
sky,  the  least  veil  upon  the  Mong's  farther  shore ;  the  summer 
roses  hanging  their  heads,  heavy  with  sleep  and  sweetness.  The 
honeysuckles  on  the  porch  grew  sweeter  and  sweeter  as  the  sun 
went  down,  and  the  humming-birds  dipped  into  those  long  flagons, 
or  poised  themselves  in  mid-air  for  a  survey. 

In  the  porch  sat  the  three  ladies.  Each  had  been  busy,  and 
now  each  laid  down  her  work,  obedient  to  imseen  influences. 
The.wana  breeze  was  softly  rubbing  Faith's  cheek  with  its 
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rouging  fingers,  and  her  mother  gazed — ^nor  cotdd  give  one  look 
to  humming-birds  or  roses. 

Her  thoughts,  however,  took  greater  range,  or  the  low  chiming 
of  the  village  clock  sent  them  off ;  for  she  presently  said,  *'  Faith, 
my  dear,  what  have  we  got  for  tea?"  that  meal  being  under 
Faith's  special  superintendence. — "Very  good  blackberries,  mother, 
and  beautiful  raspberries;  and  I  cut  my  cream-cheese;  and  Cindy 
is  ready  to  bake  the  baimocks.  Butter's  as  sweet  as  it  can  be. 
this  churning.  Will  that  do  ?  Mr  Linden  likes  raspberries  and 
cream,"  she  added  a  little  lower. 

Mrs  Derrick  gave  a  comprehensive  '^  Yes,  child,"  to  both  parts 
of  Faith's  reply,  and  then  stopped  and  looked  away  up  the  street. 
For  down  the  street  at  that  moment  came  Mr  Linden,  walking 
leisurely,  his  head  bent  towards  one  of  his  older  scholars,  who  had 
both  haoids  clasped  round  his  arm.  The  boy's  upraised  eager  face 
showed  even  at  a  distance  how  earnestly  he  was  talking. 

"  There  he  comes !"  said  Miss  Danforth. 

«  Who  is  that  with  him  V  said  Faith.—"  Reuben  Taylor,  child," 
her  mother  answered. 

Then  as  they  came  near  the  gate,  and  stopped  and  shook  hands, 
Beuben  cried  out  (in  answer  to  words  which  they  did  not  hear), 
**Let  me  go!  do,  please,  Mr  Linden!"  and  went;  while  his 
teacher  opened  the  ^ate,  picked  one  of  the  drooping  roses,  came 
up  the  steps,  and  taking  on  his  hat,  bowed  to  the  assembled  ladiea 

"  Well,  Mr  Linden,"  said  Miss  Danforth,  "  how  do  you  find 
the  Pattaquasset  diamonds  ?" — "  I  find,  madam,  that  they  shine- 
as  is  the  custom  of  diamonds." 

"Are  you  going  to  let  Eeuben  Taylor  go ?" — "Whither?"  said 
Mr  Linden. 

"  Why,  where  he  asked  you.  Is  he  one  of  Mr  Somers'  precious 
stones  ?" — "  He  has  gone,"  was  the  smiling  reply.  "  Precious  ? — 
yes, — everybody  is  precious  in  one  sense." 

"  You  haven't  been  to  college  for  nothing,"  said  Miss  Danforth, 
who  would  talk  about  anything.  "  I  should  like  you  to  find  out 
in  what  sense  /  am  precious.  I  've  a  good  many  friends — ^but 
there  isn't  one  of  'em  that  wouldn't  eat  and  drink  just  as  well 
with  me  out  of  the  world  as  in  it." 

He  smiled  a  little,  though  rather  soberly,  and  stood  watching 
the  changing  colours  of  clouds  and  sky  for  a  minute  or  two  with- 
out speaking.  Then,  half  to  himself  as  it  were,  low  but  very 
distinctly,  he  repeated — "  *  And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord, 
in  the  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels.' " 

The  answer  to  this  was  only  in  pantomime,  but  striking.  Miss 
Danforth  did  not  speak,  and  instead  thereof  turned  her  head  over 
her  shoulder,  and  looked  away  steadily  over  the  meadows  which 
stretched  north  of  the  house  mto  the  distance.  Faith's  eyes  fell 
to  the  floor,  and  the  Hds  drooped  over  them  ;  and  as  plain  a  veil 
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of  shadow  fell  upon  her  face.  Mrs  Derrick's  eyes  went  from  one 
to  the  other  with  a  look  which  was  not  unwonted  with  her,  and  a 
little  sigh  which  said  she  thought  everybody  was  good  but  herself. 

"  Bain't  ye  never  comin'  in  to  supper  1 "  said  Cindy,  framing 
herself  in  the  doorway.  "  I  want  to  get  out  after  supper,  Miss 
Faith,"  she  said,  dropping  her  voice ;  "I  do,  real  bad." 

"  Is  all  ready,  Cindy  ?  " — "  Yes,  marm,"  said  Cindy.  "  I  'm  free 
to  confess  there's  a  pile  o'  cakes  baked.'' 

**  Miss  Faith,  when  do  you  mean  to  show  me  the  shore  1  **  said 
Mr  Linden,  turning  round. — "You  have  been  so  busy  all  the 
week,"  said  Faith  ;  "  and  then  you  didn't  speak  of  it,  Mr  Linden ; 
I  can  go  any  time." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "there  comes  Squire  Deacon; 
m^be  he  'U  stay  to  supper.    I  'U  go  and  put  on  another  cup," 

Mr  Linden  gave  one  glance  at  me  opening  gate,  and  followed 
Mrs  Derrick  into  the  house. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  said  the  Squire,  "  do  you  think  the  night  dews 
conducive  to — to  your  comfort  1 " — "  When  they  are  falling,"  said 
Faith,  abstractedly.  "  Why  not,  Mr  Deacon  ? " — "  To  be  sure  ! " 
said  t^e  Squire,  gallantly.  "  Honeysuckles  and  such  things  do. 
But  what  X  mean  is  tms;    Cilly  's  goin'  to  get  up  a  great  shore 

5 arty  to-morrow,  and  she  says  she  couldn't  touch  a  mouthful 
own  there  if  you  didn't  go.  And  like  enough  some  other  folks 
couldn't  neither." 

"Mother's  gone  in  to  tea.  Will  you  come  in  and  ask  her. 
Squire  ? " — "  Couldn't  stay,  Miss  Faith — CiUy 's  looMn'  out  for  me 
now.  But  you  can  tell ;  your  mother  '11  go  if  you  do ;  or  you  can 
go  if  she  don't — you  and  Miss  Danforth.  It's  good  for  you  now. 
Miss  Faith ;  the  saline  breezes  are  so  very  different,"  said  the 
Squire. 

"  When  are  you  going,  Mr  Deacon  ?  " — "  Soon  as  we  can  tackle 
up  after  dinner,  Cmy  thought ;  but  fix  your  own  time,  Miss  Faith 
— I  'U  call  for  you  any  hour  of  the  twenty-six.' ■ 

Faithh  esitated,  and  pulled  a  leaf  or  two  from  the  honeysuckle ; 
then  she  spoke  boldly-— "But  you  fo^t  we  have  a  gentleman 
here.  Squire ;  we  can't  go  without  Mr  Linden." 

"  I  don't  want  his  help  to  drive  my  horse,"  said  the  Squire, 
with  a  little  change  of  tpne ;  "  but  whoever  hinders  his  going — I 
don't  The  shore 's  wide.  Miss  Faith :  it  don't  matter  how  many 
^te  on  to  it  There's  no  chance  but  he'U  go  if  you  ask  him. 
Who  wouldn't  ?"  said  the  Squire,  relapsing  into  his  former  self. 
—"We'll  come  down,  then,  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon," said  Faith,  "  and  see  what  you  are  doing." 

**Then  I  aha'n't  drive  you  down,  dia'n't  I  ?"  said  Squire  Dea- 
eoiL  "Never  mind,  it's  no  matter;  come  when  you  like,  Mha 
^gM|kj^  11  be  glad  to  see  you,  anyhow."  And  the  Squire  dosed 
^^^^Btti  gate  atter  him  energetically. 
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'' Cinderella  is  in  despair,  Miss  Faith,''  s^d  Mr  Linden,  as 
Faith  entered  the  dining-room.  ^  Miss  Danforth,  how  could  yon 
keep  Squire  Deacon  so  long,  and  then  send  him  home  to  supper  ?" 
— "It's  all  your  fault,  sir,"  said  Miss  Danforth,  cheerfully.  "And 
1  gnesB  the  Squire  has  got  his  supper." 

"  He  must  be  a  man  of  quick  despatch,"  said  Mr  Linden ; 
while  Faith,  after  a  glance  to  see  if  her  bannocks  were  right, 
made  her  announcement: — "Mother  there's  a  shore  party  to- 
morrow." 

"Who's  going,  child?" — "Squire  Deacon  and  Cecilia— and  I 
don't  know  who  else — and  he  came  to  ask  us.  Will  you  go  and 
take  tea  with  us  at  the  shore,  Mr  Linden  t " — "  Does  that  mean 
that  my  tea  is  to  be  transported  to  the  shore,  and  that  I  am  to 
go  there  to  find  it,  Miss  Faith?" — "You  have  a  very  puzzUug 
way  of  putting  things,"  said  Faith,  laughing,  though  her  look 
bore  out  her  words.  "I  don't  think  it  means  that  Tour  tea 
won't  be  there  before  you  are,  Mr  Linden.  Wouldn't  you  like 
togo?"    • 

"The  Squiie  says  there  is  room  enough  on  the  shore,"  sug- 
ested  Miss  Danforth.  "I  suppose  he  wants  a  good  deal  for 
JmseL^  or  he  wouldn't  have  thought  of  it" 

"Pediaps  he  thinks  I  want  a  good  deal,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
**  Well,  in  consideration  of  the  width  of  the  shore,  I  think  I  will 
ga  Is  not  that  your  advice.  Miss  Faith  ?  What  are  the  pros  and 
cons  if  you  were  to  state  them  fairly  ? " — "  Well,"  said  Faith, 
"  vou  will  have  a  pleasant  ride,  or  walk,  down — ^whichever  you 
like.  1  think  it  is  veiv  pleasant.  You  can  go  into  the  water, 
if  you  like,  which  every bodv  does  :  there 's  a  b^utiful  shore,  and 
I  suppose  that  would  oe  pleasant  Yon  'U  see  idl  that  is  pretty 
about  the  place  while  the  people  are  digging  clams  and  preparing 
supper ;  and  then  you  'U  have  supper  ;  and  then  we  snail  come 
home ;  and  I  think  it  is  all  pleasant,  except  that  there  will  be  too 
many  people.    I  like  it  best  with  jiist  a  jfew." 

"As  if  we  were  to  go  down  there  to-night  in  the  moonlight 
Now,  Miss  Faith,  what  is  the  other  side  1" — "Just  that— the  too 
many  people.  There  isn't  a  chance  to  enjoy  anything  quietly. 
I  can  enjoy  the  people  too,  sometimes,  but  not  uie  other  things 
at  the  same  time  so  welL    Perhaps  you  can,  Mr  Linden." 

"I  can  sometimes  enjoy  the  other  things  at  the  same  time, 
better." 

Faith  again  looked  a  little  puzzled^  but  answered  with  a  simple, 
**  Then  I  dar€»ay  you  will  like  it" 

"  What  I  am  puzzled  about,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  is,  how;  you  are 
to  show  me  the  shore.  Miss  Danforth,  why  is  t^at  bread-plate  so 
attractive  to  me.  while  I  am  like  the  reverse  end  of  the  magnet 
to  it?" 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  for  the  bread-plate  was  sag- 
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gestive,  "  ain't  you  going  along  with  the  Squire's  party  ?  *' — **  I 
said  we  would  come  after,  mother.'' 

<<  The  Squire  only  said  there  was  room  on  the  shore,"  added 
Miss  Danforth. 

^*  Is  the  ^ore  wide  enough  for  us  to  drive  down  there,  or  must 
we  walk  ?  "  asked  Mr  Linden. 

"But  you  11  eat  supper  with  them,  of  course,"  said  Mrs  Derrick. 

"Of  course,  mother.  The  waggon  must  go,  Mr  linden. 
There 's  room  enough  for  anything.*' 

Mr  Linden  made  no  comment  upon  that,  and  finished  his  tea 
in  comparative  silence,  then  went  forth,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  the  post-offic^  and — as  was  not  his  custom — ^returned  very 
soon.  Mrs  Derrick  and  Miss  Danforth  had  gone  out  to  see  a 
neighbour,  and  Faith  sat  alone  in  the  twilight  parlour.  It  was 
very  twilight  there,  but  he  walked  in  and  stood  waiting  for  his 
eyes  to  discover  what  there  might  be. 

"  There  is  nobody  here  but  me,  Mr  Linden,"  said  a  very  soft 
and  clear  voice.  "  Do  you  want  anything  ? " — **  I  wanted  to  see 
you,  and  am  foiled  by  the  darkness.  Are  you  tired,  Miss  Faith  V* 
^"  Never  !    I  wasn't  sitting  in  the  dark  for  that." 

**  Would  you  object  to  come  into  the  light  1" — ^**Not  at  aU," 
said  Faith,  laughing.  "  Which  way  ? " — ^**  There  is  to  be  a  fine 
illumination  to-night,  which  I  should  like  to  have  you  see." 

"  An  illumination  !  Where  is  it  1  Shall  I  want  my  bonnet  ? " 
— "You  will  be  better  illuminated  without  it;  but  you  may 
perhM)8  take  cold." 

**Ilow  do  you  make  your  scholars  understand  youl"  said 
Faith.  "  I  am  sure  I  must  need  illuminating — so  much,  that  I 
had  better  leave  my  bonnet,  Mr  Linden  ? " — "I  think  you  may, 
if  you  will  take  some  light  substitute.  Why,  my  scholars  are  my 
scholars.  Miss  Faith." 

"  What  then  1 "  said  Faith,  stopping  short. — **  Why,  then,  I  am 
their  teacher." 

"  I  half  wish  I  was  a  scholar,  too,"  said  Faith,  with  a  tone 
which  filled  up  the  other  "half" — "I  don't  know  much,  Mr 
Linden." 

"  About  illuminations  ?  I  will  promise  you  some  light  upon 
that  point." 

With  which  encouragement.  Faith  fetched  the  scarf  which  was 
to  do  duty  for  a  boimet  if  desired,  and  they  set  out. 

"  Now,  Miss  Faith,"  said  her  companion,  as  he  closed  the  cate, 
"  if  you  will  show  me  the  road,  I  will  show  you  the  shore,  which 
will  not  at  all  interfere  with  your  showing  it  to  me  to-morrow." 

**  The  shore  ! "  said  Faith.    "  To-night  Y    Are  you  in  earnest  ? " 

"  Very  much  in  earnest.    You  prefer  some  other  road  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,  it's  beautiful,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  Cindy," 
she  said  to  that  damsel,  whom  they  opportunely  passed  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  lane,  "  you  tell  my  mother  I  am  gone  to  take  a 
walk."    And  so  they  passed  on. 

The  way  was  down  a  lane  breaking  from  the  high  road  of  the 
Tillage,  just  by  Mrs  Derrick's  house.  It  was  a  quiet  country  iMie, 
passing  oetween  fields  of  grass  or  grain,  with  Tew  trees  near  at 
hand.  Here  and  there  a  house,  small  and  imnotable  like  the  trees. 
Over  all  the  country  the  moon,  near  full,  though  not  high,  threw 
a  gentle  light,  revealing  to  the  fancy  a  less  picturesque  landscape 
than  the  sun  would  have  shown,  (hily  the  white  son  glimmer  on 
a  wide  pleasant  land  ;  the  faint  lighting  of  one  side  of  trees  and 
fences,  the  broader  salutation  to  a  house-front,  and  the  deeper 
shadow  which  sometimes  told  of  a  piece  of  woodland  or  a  slight 
hilly  elevation. 

Then  all  that  was  passed ;  and  the  road  descended  a  little 
steep  to  where  it  crossed,  by  a  wooden  brid^  a  small  stream  or 
bed  of  a  creek.  Here  the  moon,  now  gettm^  up  in  the  sky,  did 
greater  execution  ;  the  little  winding  piece  of  water  glittered  in 
silver  patches,  and  its  sedgy  borders  were  softly  touched  out,  with 
the  darker  outlines  of  two  or  three  fishing-boats. 

The  shore  was  improved  by  the  moonlight ;  its  great  rocks, 
slippery  with  seaweed,  glittered  with  a  wet  sheen.  The  sound 
wore  its  diamonds  royally,  and  each  tiny  wave  broke  in  a  jewelled 
light  upon  the  sand.  Far  in  the  distsuace  the  dim  shore  of  hons 
I^and  lay  like  a  black  line  upon  the  water ;  and  sloops  and 
schooners  sailed  softly  on  their  course,  or  tacked  across  the  rip- 
pling  waves,  a  fleet  or  "  black  spirits  and  white.** 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  illumination,  Miss  Faith  V*  said 
her  companion,  when  they  had  sat  still  for  five  minutes. 

"  What  do  1/ou  think  of  it,  I  think  I  should  say.  Mr  Linden^ 
I  have  shown  you  the  shore  !  '*— **  You  ?  **— *<  Who  else  ? " 

"Were  you  ever  here  before  by  moonlight ?  "t-"  I  don't  know. 
No,  I  think  not.    Were  you  ever  here  before  at  alii " 

"Is  it  owing  to  you  that  I  am  here  now?" — ^**  You  couldn't  have 
got  here  without  me,"  said  Faith,  stooping  to  turn  over  some  of 
the  glittering  pebbles  at  her  feet ;  "  and  I  coiddn't  have  got  here 
without  you.  1  am  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  square,  Mr  Linden. 
I  must ;  for  you  will  turn  a  comer  faster  than  i  can  catch  you." 

"  If  you  really  suppose  that  first  proposition  to  be  true,"  said 
Mr  Linden,  raising  his  eyebrows, "  why,  of  course,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said.  Miss  Failli,  how  would  you  like  to  be  sailing  about 
in  one  of  those  phantom  ships  1 " — "  I  should  like  it  very  well," 
said  Faith,  "  in  a  good  time.  I  went  to  Pequot  in  one  once.  It 
was  very  pleasant    Why  do  you  call  them  phantoms  1  *' 

"  Look  at  that  one  staoiding  off  across  the  moonlight  towards 
the  other  shore— gliding  along  so  silently  with  her  black  sails  all 
set — does  she  look  real  i  You  caimot  even  hear  the  creaking  ol 
a  rope.'' 
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Faith  looked,  and  drew  an  interrapted  deep  breatli.  She  had 
lived  in  a  world  of  realities.  Perhaps  this  was  the  first  "phantom" 
that  had  ever  suggested  itself — or  been  suggested — ^to  her  imagi- 
nation. Possibly  something  of  the  same  thought  crossed  her  mind ; 
for  she  drew  her  breath  again  a  little  short  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  it 's  beautiful  I  But  I  live  in  such  a  different  world,  Mr 
Linden.    I  never  thought  of  such  a  thine  before.** 

He  smiled — pleasantly  and  thoughtfuUy.  "  How  came  you  to 
Bee  the  sunrise  colours  the  otiier  day,  Miss  Faith  ?" — "  Oh,  I  see 
them  alwa^  And  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  something  I  have 
been  wantmg  to  say  toyou  eveiy  day  all  the  week,  and  I  could 
never  find  a  chance.  You  asked  me  that  morning,  Mr  Linden,  if 
I  was  true  to  my  name,  finding  enough  in  a  cloxidy  shy.  What 
did  you  mean  ?  What  did  you  mean  by  being  *  true  ta  my 
name'?" 

"  I  shall  have  to  use  your  name  a  little  freely,  to  tell  you,''  he 
said.  "  It  is  Faith'b  privilege  to  be  independent  of  curcumstances. 
Faith  always  finds  something  wherein  to  rejoice.  If  the  sky  be 
clear — 

**  Far  into  distant  worlds  she  pries» 
And  brings  eternal  glories  near.** 

If  cloudy.  Faith  uses  her  glass  as  a  prkm,  and  in  one  Httle  ray  of 
light  finds  aU  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.* 

*'  I  don't  know  what  a  prism  is,"  said  Faith,  somewhat  sadly. 

'*  A  prism,  in  strictness,  is  a  piece  of  ^lass  cut  in  a  particular 
nray,  so  that  the  colourless  sunbeams  which  pass  through  it  are 
divided  into  their  many-coloured  members.  But  other  things 
act  as  prisms, — ^the  rain-drops  in  a  shower — ^the  lustres  upon  your 
church  chandelier.    You  have  seen  the  colours  there  ? " 

"  Well,  how  do  thev  do  that  ?" — **  I  must  take  some  other  time 
to  tell  yoUy  it  would  be  too  long  a  matter  to-night  And  I  doubt 
whether  you  ought  to  sit  here  any  longer.** 

"  But  this  Faith  dont  do  as  you  say,*  she  said,  as  she  slowly 
and  rather  unwillingly  rose  from  her  seat ;  **  and  I  don't  under* 
stand  how  any  fEdth  can." 

«  This  Faiu  must  study  the  Bible  then,  and  do  what  thcU  says.*^ 
The  tone  was  encouraging  though  the  voice  was  grave. 

He  was  not  answered ;  and  the  homeward  walk  was  begun. 
But  Faith  stopped  and  turned  again  to  look  before  she  had  gone 
three  paces.  "I  am  in  no  huny,"  Mr  Lmden  said ;  "  take  youi 
own  time — only  do  not  take  coli'* 

Faith  turned  away  silently  again,  and  b^?an  trudging  along  the 
sandy  road  which  1^  back  to  tiie  lane;  The  moonlight  showed 
the  way  better  now.  Passing  on,  as  they  neared  home,  one  house 
after  another  showed  its  ^unmer  of  light,  and  gave  forth  its 
theerftd  sound  of  voices.  Ftom  one,  however,  the  sound  was  not 
Ful.    It  was  Squire  Deacon's. 
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**  Well,  you  11  Bee  to-morrow,  Cilly,  if  the  sky  don't  faU,  youTl 
see.  Folks  thinks  the  water  down  to  tiie  shore 's  mighty  deep — 
'way  over  their  heads — ^till  they've  made  its  acquaintance ;  and 
then  they  find  out  they  can  wade  roimd  in  it  'most  anywheres." 

«  What 's  the  matter  with  the  Squire  V  said  Faith,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  as  these  strange  statements  reached  her  ears. — *'I  should 
think,  to  use  his  own  phraseolo^,  he  must  be  *  over  his  head ' 
somewhere,"  replied  Mr  Linden.  Whereat  Faith's  laugh  deepened, 
but  the  low  sweet  tone  'df  it  only  sounded  an  instant. 

'^  My  dear !"  said  Mrs  Derrici,  nmning  out  as  they  entered  the 
gate,  "ain't  you  very  imprudent  ?  Wasn't  she  veiy  imprudent, 
Mr  Linden  ?" — "Very  prudent,  ma^am,  for  she  wore  a  shawL* 

^  And  didn't  want  that,  mother,"  said  Faith. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mb  LiNDEir  declared,  when  he  came  in  to  breakfast  the  next  mom* 
ing,  that  the  day  promised  to  equal  the  preceding  night.  "  And 
whoever  wants  more,"  he  added,  **must  wait ;  for  I  think  it  will 
not  surpass  it.'*  With  which,  Mr  Linden  stirred  his  coffee,  and 
told  Miss  Danf  orth,  with  a  Httle  look  of  defiance,  "  it  was  pai^ 
ticularly  good — she  had  better  try  a  cup." 

Miss  Danforth  instituted  a  fierce  inquiry  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  preceding  ev^iing's  walk ;  to  which  Faith  gave  an  unsatis- 
factory answer. 

"Did  you  ever  look  at  coffee  in  connexion  with  the  fetigues  <^ 
life  ?"  pursued  Mr  Linden. 

"  I  shall,  probably,  in  future^"  said  Miss  Danforth.  "  Now,  Mr 
Linden, I  ask  you— jou 're  a  mce  man  to  give  astraight answer — 
where  did  you  and  Faith  go  ?" — "  I  am  glad  I  am  a  nice  man,* 
said  Mr  Linden,  ''but  I  can  scarce  give  a  straight  answer  to  that 
question." 

"Why  no*,  for  pity's  sake?"— '*  It  must  needs  travel  a  crooked 
road.* 

"  Did  yoaf  • — "It  has  left  a  meandering  sort  of  recollection  in 
my  mind." 

"Where  did  it  lead  to f "— " It  led  to  another." 

"  What  I  want  to  faiow  is,"  said  Miss  Danforth,  "  where  did 
you  find  yourselves  when  you  were  jferthest  from  home." 

"  Let  me  show  you,"  said  he.  "  Suppose  your  plate  to  be  a  rock, 
and  this  tumbler  of  radishes  a  tree,  ana  the  table-cloth  prass,  the 
moon  over  your  head,  crickets  under  your  feet.  Miss  Faith  walks 
ronnd  the  rock,  I  follow  her,  and  we  both  follow  the  road.  On 
the  way  the  still  night  air  is  enlivened  with  owls,  grasshq[>pen^ 
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family  secrets.    Our  attention  is  thus  divided  between  the  moon 
and  sublunary  affairs.    Miss  Faith,  what  shall  I  give  you  ? " 

Miss  Danforth's  curiosity  seemed  for  once  willing  to  be  satisfied 
with  fun ;  and  Faith's  hunger  was  in  the  same  predicament 

"  But  child/'  said  Mrs  Derrick,  who  had  bent  ner  attention  upon 
the  diagram  at  the  other  end  of  the  table^  "  I  don't  recollect  any 
such  place !" 

"  Mother !"  said  Faith,  and  her  gravity  gave  way  hopelessly. 

"  Squire  Deacon  sends  his  best  complunents  of  the  season,"  said 
Cindy,  opening  the  door  a  while  later,  "  and  he  says  they  '11  be  to 
take  supper  precisely  at  four.  I  'm  free  to  confess  he  don't  look 
much  sweeter  than  common,"  added  Cindy. 

**  Pray,  Miss  Faith,''  said  Mr  Linden,  as  they  left  the  table, 
"  what  IS  the  precise  depth  of  water  down  at  the  shore  ?" 

Faith  had  very  near  broken  down  again,  for  she  laughed  and 
blushed  a  ^ood  deal  more  than  her  wont ;  and  at  last  replied  that 
"  It  depended  on  how  far  people  went  in — she  never  went  very  far 
herself?' — "  I  was  naturally  curious,"  said  he. 

After  a  dinner  somewhat  more  hasty  than  usual,  Mr  Linden 
and  two  of  the  ladies  set  off  for  the  shore.  The  blackberry  jam, 
or  some  other  hindering  cause,  kept  Mrs  Derrick  at  home. 

It  was  a  pretty  ride  the  party  had  in  the  little  waggon,  behind 
an  old  horse  that  knew  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  trotted  on  as 
if  he  were  apart  of  it 

"  How  do  you  like  Pattaquasset,  Mr  Linden  ?"  said  Faith,  lean- 
ing forward  to  reach  him  where  he  sat  alone  on  the  front  seat — 
"  I  like  it — ^well,"  he  answered,  a  little  musingly. 

They  came  to  the  bridge  and  stream  ;  and  now  they  could  see 
that  Awasee  river  did  not  fill  its  sometime  channel,  but  flowed 
in  a  bottom  of  alluvial  soil,  rich  in  bright-coloured  marsh  grass, 
which  stretched  up  the  country  between  two  of  those  clumps  of 
woodland  they  had  seen  from  a  distance.  A  Kttle  farther  on,  just 
where  the  sandy  road  branched  off  to  the  shore,  there  stood  a  farm- 
house, with  a  conglomerate  of  bams  and  outhouses,  all  painted  to 
match,  in  bright  yellow  picked  out  with  red. 

They  were  near  the  shore  now ;  not  only  the  salt  smell  pro- 
claimed it,  but  they  could  see  the  various  bathing  and  other  houses 
collected  at  the  place,  and  the  flag  which  floated  high  from  the 
flag-staff,  tdUng  all  who  were  not  concerned  that  it  was  a  gala  day. 
A  piece  of  ground  immediately  surrounding  these  buildings  was 
fenced  in  :  as  they  neared  the  gate  it  was  opened  for  them,  and  a 
tall  faimer-lookii^  man,  whose  straw  hat  snaded  a  sensible  face,. 
nodded  as  they  passed. 

«  That  is  Mr  Simlins,"  said  Faith. 

Mr  Simlins  seemed  for  the  present  to  be  king  of  the  castle. 
Horses  there  were,  and  waggons,  standing  here  and  there,  and 
cue  or  two  pldish  faces  looked  out  from  the  windows  of  one  long 
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shanty  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  birds  had  flown — into  the  water !  It 
was  the  time  of  low  tide,  and  the  long  strips  of  rippling  water 
which  lay  one  beyond  the  other,  were  separated  bv  sand-banks 
nearly  as  long.  In  these  little  tide  lakes  were  the  bathers, — 
the  more  timid  near  shore,  taking  almost  a  sand-bath  :  the  more 
adventurous  going  farther  and  farther  out,  till  the  last  party 
bathed  beyond  the  last  sand-bank.  Not  dressed  in  the  latest 
Cape  May  fashion,  nor  the  latest  fashion  of  any  kind  :  for  each 
had  brought  some  dress  too  old  to  be  hurt  with  salt  water.  Calico 
frocks,  of  every  hue  and  pattern,— caps,  handkerchiefs,  sun-bonnets, 
gave  additional  force  to  the  cries  and  shouts  and  screams  which 
were  wafted  inshore. 

But  when  they  began  to  come  in ! — ^and  when  the  bathinc^ 
dresses  were  hung  on  the  fence  to  dry  ! — and  when  mermaid 
visions  appeared  at  the  windows  ! — who  shall  describe  the  scene 
then  ?  Over  all  a  blue  smoke  now  began  to  curl  and  float,  rising 
from  the  stove-pipe  of  the  eating-house. 

Mr  Linden  had  driven  up  to  one  of  the  fence-posts,  and  fsistemng 
his  horse,  stood  a  while  watching  the  show,  till  the  bathers  began 
to  draw  in  from  the  water.    Then  he  helped  the  ladies  out 

"  Which  of  these  baskets  contains  my  tea.  Miss  Faith  ]**  he 
said.  "  I  feel  a  particular  interest  in  that  basket" — "  Perhaps  youi 
tea  is  in  some  other  basket,"  said  Faith  ;  ^'  but  both  of  these  must 
come  into  the  eating-house.     Oh,  thank  you,  Mr  Linden !" 

The  eating-house  was  a  long  shanty,  bmlt  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  feastmg  picnic  and  other  parties.  At  one  end  of  it,  within 
the  house,  was  a  well  of  excellent  water  ;  at  the  other  end  a  door 
opened  into  a  cooking-house,  which  held  a  stove  ;  and  through 
the  length  of  the  apartment  a  narrow  table  of  boards  was  erecti^ 
ready  to  be  covered  with  any  description  and  any  succession  of 
table-cloths.  In  this  room  Mr  Linden  with  Faith's  help  deposited 
her  baskets,  while  Miss  Danforth  looked  on.  At  the  door  of  the 
shanty  coming  out  they  met  Mr  Simlins.  Faith  made  the  intro- 
ductions. 

^'  Happy  to  have  your  acquaintance,''  said  Mr  Simlins.  "  This 
is  a  piece  of  Fattaquasset,  sir,  that  we  all  of  us  rather  cord*ally 
like.  You  haven't  seen  it  before  V* — "  Yes,  I  don't  wonder  you 
like  it,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  The  sea-shore  is  no  novelty  to  me, 
sir — such  a  shore-party  is." 

"  I  hope  you  'U  enjoy  it,  as  the  rest  of  us  do.  We  all  do  as  we 
like,  Mr  Linden — I  hope  you  '11  use  the  grounds  as  your  own. 
We  have  the  flag  flying,  sir,  and  it  ratifies  liberty  to  all  who  amuse 
themselves  imder  it." 

Mr  Linden  looked  up  at  the  stars  and  stripes,  with  an  acknow- 
ledging smile  for  the  benefits  thereby  conferred. 

"Faith!   Faith  Derrick!"  called  out  half-a-doL^vi  XGL^^TccLiifi^^ 
from  the  bathing-house ;  and  Faitli  waft  o\l\i^"^  \.o  ^q^— ^^a^fcV«t 
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companions  walked  up  the  green  elope,  and  entered  into  a  deep 
discussion  of  the  crc^  and  the  iveather. 

A  while  after,  when  Faith  was  busy  about  the  supper-table, 
twenty  young  voices  chiming  around  her,  another  voice  that  she 
did  not  know  spoke  close  at  her  elbow. 

<*Miss  Faith,  I  am  Reuben  Taylor.  Mr  linden  told  me  to 
come  to  you  and  make  myself  usefuL  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do?  would  you  like  some  round  clams  1  Father's  out  mere  in 
the  boat."  The  earnest  eyes  said  how  gladly  he  would  do  ^  any- 
thii^ 

"Who  is  your  father  1" said  Faith, a  little  surprised. — "My 
father 's  a  fisherman.'' 

"  The  very  thing ! "  said  Faith — ^  if  you  '11  hdp  me  to  roast  'em, 
Beuben.  I  guess  nobody  else  'U  want  to  do  i^  but  I'd  just  as 
lieve.  Can  you  have  'em  here  quicMy  ?  and  1 11  see  and  have 
the  stove  ready." 

"  Oh,  I  '11  fetch  *em — ^and  roast  'em  too,  Miss  Faith.  I  'm  used 
to  it,"  he  added,  with  a  half-bashful  half-admiring  glance  at  her 
&ce. 

Faith  had  the  fire  ready  by  the  time  Reuben  returned  with  the 
clams.  The  kettle  was  on  to  boil,  and  nothing  else  was  wanted 
of  the  fire,  as  it  happened,  by  anybody ;  least  of  all  to  roast 
clams,  l^t  necessanly  making  a  kitchen  prisoner  of  the  roaster ; 
so  Faith  and  her  new  coadjutor  had  the  field — £.e,y  the  cooking- 
house— ell  to  themselves.  Miss  Danforth  was  to  leave  Patta- 
quasset  in  a  day  or  two,  and  was  busy  talking  to  everybody. 
Readily  the  clams  opened  their  shells  on  the  hot  stove-top; 
savounly  the  odour  of  steaming  clam-juice  spread  itself  abroad  ; 
but  Fai^  and  Reuben  were  "in"  for  i^  and  nobody  else  cared  to 
be  in. 

So  when  Miss  Cecilia  Deacon  had  finished  her  toilet,  which  was 
somewhat  of  the  longest,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  latest,  she  found 
nobody  but  her  brother  to  apply  to  on  the  score  of  her  hostess 
duties. 

**  Sam  i "  said  the  young  lady,  pinching  her  brother's  aria,  **  1 
haven't  been  introduced  to  Mr  Linden." 

"  He'U  keep,"  was  the  encouraging  reply. 

"Yes,  but  supper  won't.  See,  Saml  I  haven't  been  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  I  mitst" 

The  Squire  nodded  his  head  politely,  and  began  to  whistle. 

"  Come  ! — ^you  Sam — ^you  've  got  to,  and  in  a  hurry.  I  can't 
find  Faith,  or  I  'd  make  her." 

"Well,  I  can't  find  him,"  said  the  Squire,  pettishly.  "I 
haven't  got  neither  of  'em  in  my  pocket — ^nor  the  crown  of  my 
hat,"  he  added,  taking  off  that  useful  article  of  dress  for  the  ex- 
purpose  of  lookmg  into  it    "  My  deliberate  judgment  is  to 
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^'  Don't  be  a  goose,  Sam !  What  'b  the  use  of  asking  him,  if 
you  didn't  mean  to  conduct  yourself  ?  " — "  Didn't  ask  him." 

"  Who  did  ? " — "  /  didn't  hear  anybody,"  was  the  Squire's  reply. 

"  BonU  you  mean  to  introduce  me,  Sam  Deacon  1 "  said  his 
fiiflter,  in  a  tone  which  was  rather  over  the  verge  of  patience. 

"  Jem  Williams  ! "  said  the  Squire,  calling  up  a  spruce  embodi- 
ment of  blue  cloth,  brass  buttons,  and  pmk  cravat, — ''I  say! 
here 's  Cilly  off  the  hooks  to  ^t  hold  of  the  new  teacher.  Where- 
abouts do  you  s'pose  he  IS  ? " — "  Beally  Squire  1 "  said  Jem 
Williams,  with  a  silly  little  laugh,  **  I  couldn't  testify  1  Beckon 
he  knows  Miss  Cilly  d  keep  hold  on  him  ef  she  got  a  chance ! " 

^'  Sha'n't  speak  to  you  in  a  month,  Jem  ! "  said  the  lady,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head  and  some  heightening  of  the  really  pretty  colour 
in  her  cheeks.  ^  You  may  fix  it  as  you've  a  mind  to,  amon^  you, 
and  let  anybody  that  likes  bring  him  in  to  supper  I  /'m  gomg  in, 
out  of  the  way,  myseH" 

Whither  she  went,  on  the  spur,  as  good  as  her  word,  nor 
showed  her  pretty  face  again  outside. 

Meanwhile  Keuben  and  Faith  had  worked  on  through  their 
basket  of  clams,  and  now  the  last  were  spattering  on  the  stove. 
The  work  had  been  done  almost  in  silence,  for  though  the  excite- 
ment now  and  then  made  Reuben  break  into  a  low  whistle  of 
some  tune  or  other,  he  always  checked  himself  the  next  moment 
with  a  very  apologetic  look.  For  the  rest,  if  he  had  not  done  all 
the  work  himself,  it  certainly  was  not  his  fault.  Now,  watching 
quietly  the  opening  shells  of  that  last  dozen  of  clams,  Reuben 
remarked,  ^*  I  hope  Mr  Linden  won't  forget  about  supper ! " 

«  Whjr,  what  about  it  ? »  said  Faith.  "  Why  should  he  forget  ? 
or  what  if  he  does  ? " — ^The  last  sentence  seemed  to  puzzle  Reuben. 
**  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  he  said  ;  **  it 's  better  before  everybody 
eats  it  up." 

"Who's  going  to  eat  it  up?"  said  Faith.    <*Where  is  he?" 

"  He  went  down  on  the  sands  with  me,"  said  Reuben,  ^*  but  he 
didn't  come  up  again.  Maybe  he  has  now.  He  liked  it  down 
there  real  welL" 

Faith  went  to  the  shutter  window  and  flung  it  open,  and  looked 
to  see  whether  or  no  the  missing  gentleman  nad  returned  to  the 
shore.  It  was  a  fair  view  that  lay  spread  before  her.  The  low 
beams  of  the  sun  gave  a  cool  afternoon  look  to  everything ;  the 
sloopHBcdls  shone  and  gleamed  in  the  distance;  down  by  the 
mussel-rocks  one  Httlelboat  lay  rocking  on  the  advancing  tide, 
which  was  &st  covering  the  sand-banks  and  connecting  the  strips 
of  water ;  and  iJie  freshening  breeze  curled  the  littk  waves  as 
they  came  dancing  in,  and  brought  a  low  sweet  murmur  to  the 
shore. 

But  Faith  saw  hone  of  these  things  ;  for  in  swinging  open  her 
shutter  (wbich  the  wind  caught  and  clapped,  ui^  ^tKa:k&\iVk\s^V^x)Sf^> 
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she  so  nearly  swong  it  against  Mr  Linden  that  her  first  look  was  a 
startled  one. 

"  Miss  Faith/'  he  said,  turning  round,  "  what  can  you  possibly 
be  about  ? " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Linden ! "  said  Faith. — "  Is  that  all 
you  are  about  ?" 

"  You  were  anxious  about  your  supper,  Mr  Linden.  Are  you 
ready  for  it  ? " — "  Much  more  ready  tnan  anxious,  Miss  Faith." 

"  How  do  you  like  the  shore  to-day  ? "  said  Faith,  dropping  her 
voice,  and  giving  a  glance  of  her  eye  to  the  fau",  cool  sun-light 
colours  on  the  water  and  shore  and  shipping — afresh  as  the  very 
8%a-breeze  itself  and  glittering  as  the  water's  thousand  mirrors 
could  make  them. 

He  turned  and  looked  again,  drawing  in  the  breeze  with  a  deep 
breath  that  more  than  answered  her  question. 

"  How  do  you  like  this  ? "  he  said,  handing  her  through  the 
window  a  little  miniature  tree  of  red  seaweed. 

"  Mr  Linden,  Keuben  and  I  have  been  roasting  clams." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Faith,*'  he  said,  answering  the  snule,  and  stepping 
near  the  window,  "  so  one  of  my  senses  informed  me.  Do  you 
know  what  that  is  in  your  hand  ? " — "  It 's  seaweed,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes.  And  moreover,  Miss  Faith,  that  is  part  of  your  marine 
flora.  Now,  what  about  the  clams  ? " — "  My  what  ?  "  said  Faith. 
'* First  tell  me,  please,  what  you  said." — ^^  "Sour  marine  flora." 

"  What  is  that  ? " — "  The  particular  department  of  life  in  the  sea, 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen."    Faith  looked  puzzled  and  amused. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  enlighten  me  more  than  you  can  help," 
she  said.  "  But  why  do  you  call  it  flora  ?  You  used  that  word 
before.  And  oh  I  Mr  Linden,  you  can't  tell  me  now,  for 
supper 's  all  ready."  His  eyes  looked  amused,  too,  and  laying  a 
clover-head  qu  the  window,  he  said,  "  That  is  part  of  your  land 
flora," — ^then  pushed  the  shutter  to,  rather  quick  but  softly ;  and 
Faith  heard  the  reason  thereof  as  follows  : 

"  Wal,  sir,  ef  this  be  you,  I  've  looked  all  over  for  you." 

"How  was  it  that  you  overlooked  me  then,  sir?"  was  Mr 
Linden's  reply. — ^*  Don't  jes  know,"  laughed  Jem  Williams ;  "  but 
Miss  Cilly  Deacon  wants  you  the  worst  Kind." 

"  And  where  shall  I  go  to  receive  her  commands  ?"  said  Mr 
Linden.  Faith  heard  their  retreating  steps,  and  turning  to  take 
off  her  apron  saw  the  dish  of  hot  clams  still  on  the  stove,  and 
that  Beuben  had  removed  himself  outside  the  door,  <]^uite  beyond 
the  conversation,  but  not  beyond  calL  He  stood  looking  thought- 
fully out  towards  the  mussel-rocks. 

"  Oh,  Reuben  !  there  you  are.  Come  1 "  said  Faith,  "  you  're 
going  in  with  me.  You  We  going  to  have  some  supper  to-night, 
whoever  else  does.  You  open  the  door,  and  I'll  take  in  this 
^^^^  You  keep  by  me,  Beuben/' 
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''  Please  let  me  take  the  dish,  then,  Miss  Faith ;  I  can  open 
the  door  first" 

But  Faith  had  her  own  way,  and  followed  by  Reuben,  carried 
the  clams  into  the  supper  room,  where  some  of  the  company 
were  already  seated,  and  others  stood  waiting.  Squire  Deacon 
had  not  only  given  the  desired  introduction,  but  had  (self-denv- 
ingly)  placed  Mr  Linden  next  Miss  Cilly  at  the  table, — ^where  ne 
stood. 

"  Here 's  a  contribution,'*  said  Faith,  "  if  somebody  'U  make  a 
place  for  it.    Thank  you.  Mr  Deacon.    Now,  Reuben,  come  here." 

And  refusing  more  tnan  one  offer  of  a  place  at  the  table, 
Faith  made  her  way  down  to  the  "  well  end,"  where  there  was 
room  for  two,  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  tea  and  coffee. 

What  else  was  there  not,  upon  that  table  ! 

"  "Won't  you  take  a  seat,  Mr  Linden  1 "  said  Miss  Cecilia.  "  1 
hope  youVe  got  room  there,  Jerushy,  can't  you  shove  down  a 
little  ?    I  hope  my  coffee-pot's  not  disagreeable." 

"I  hope  not!"  said  Mr  Linden,  surveying  the  coffee-pot 
"  How  long  does  it  take  to  declare  itself  Miss  Deacon  ? " — "  Oh  I 
it  won't  do  anything  but  spout  coffee,"  said  the  yoimg  lady,  "  if 
you  don't  mind  that  Won't  you  be  helped  to  what  you  like, 
Mr  Linden  ?  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  our  shore-party  tnis  after- 
noon." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr  Linden,  feeling  perhaps  that  it  was  not 
their  party  he  had  enjoyed ;  "  there  has  oeen  a  combinatiofi  of 
pleasant  things.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  bathers  enjoyed 
their  particular  expedition." — "  Oh  yes,  it  was  delightful — in- 
vigorating. Mr  Simlins,  I  think  Mr  Linden  will  like  a  piece  of 
that  cherry  pie  with  his  clams.  Do  you  take  cheese,  Mr  Linden  ? 
Is  your  coffee  agreeable?  There  is  the  cold  tongue  by  you, 
Jerushy.    I  hope  you  like  Pattaquasset" 

"  Ask  Mr  Linden  whether  Pattaquasset  ain't  a  good  place  for 
handsome  gals,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  as  he  handed  over  the  piece  of 
cherry  pie.  "  He  knows  by  this  time.  I  say  there 's  a  concatena- 
tion of  beauty  now  here  this  artemooiL  H  you  look  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  table  now,  ain't  it  true,  sir  ? " 

Mr  Linden  certainly  looked  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  and  then  setting  the  plate  of  cherry  pie  as  far  from  his 
clams  as  he  could, he  said— "Miss Deacon, let  me  help  you.  Tell 
me  where  these  cups  belong,  and  I  will  convey  them  to  their  des- 
tination." 

"  I  thought  they  'd  shove  down  somehow,"  said  the  yoimg  lady. 
**  Jerushy,  do  pass  the  coffee !  They  're  for  anybody  down  there 
who'll  take  coffee.  Tea '11  be  along  presently,"  added  Miss 
Cecilia,  raising  her  voice  a  little  to  give  tne  information.  "  Don't 
you  trouble  yourself^  Mr  Linden." 

But  Mr  liinden  secured  one,  and  carr^^ing  \\i  ^^c^-^kxl  \a  ^^^ 
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requested  her  to  stir  it  and  taste  it,  and  not  give  him  the  trouble 
of  coming  back  with  the  sugar-bowL 

**  What  will  you  have  1"  he  said,  while  she  obeyed  his  direc- 
tions. "  Here  are  all  the  pies  that  can  be  thought  of  except  the 
musical  one  recorded  in  history/' 

<'  And  so/'  said  Faith,  with  a  laughing  flash  of  her  usually  soft 
eye,  '^you  immediately  give  me  a  desire  for  the  one  not  here ! 
It's  lie  vou,  Mr  Linden.  No,  thank  you,  I'll  have  none  of 
these.  I  believe  Reuben  has  a  desire  for  some  of  the  dams  he 
and  I  have  roasted." 

'<  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  get  them  away  from  Squire  Deacon,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  1 11  trv."  The  Squire,  however,  held  fast  to  the  dish, 
and  rising  from  his  place  midway  at  the  table,  insisted  upon 
taking  it  to  Faith  himsel£" 

" maa  Faith,"  he  said,  "you  have  ruined  my  supper  by  sitting 
down  here.  My  appetite  has  quite  forsaken  me"  (whereupon 
Jem  Williams  observe^  "  that  wam't  strange  ").  "  And  the  worst 
ifi^"  added  the  Squire,  "  I  can't  maintain  tne  constant  super- 
vision of  your  plate  which  my  feelings  prompt.  I  am  too  far  off," 
he  concluded,  in  a  melaocholy  tone. 

"  I  say.  Squire  ! "  said  Jem  Williams,  **  you  hain't  mor'n  as  far 
agin  as  A«,"  with  a  nod  towards  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

Squire  Deacon  lowered,  but  for  the  present  his  feelings  were 
restrained. 

^Mr  Simlins,"  said  Endecott,  when  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  "  I 
ask  you — as  one  who  knows  the  country-^whereabouts  does  the 
concatenation  you  spoke  of  reach  a  climax  ? " 

"  The  star  you  look  at  is  always  the  brightest^"  said  the  farmer. 
"However,  1  think  the  clams  is  the  best  thing  at  table,  or  near 
the  best,"  with  a  slight  glance  towards  Squire  Deacon  and  the 
dish  at  the  "well  end."  "I've  a  l^endary  attachment  to 
beauty,  sir ;  my  father  married  the  three  prettiest  wives  in  the 
eountay." 

"  I  say,  Squire,"  said  Jem  Williams,  **  Mr  Simlins  says  you  're 
hot" — "  Hot  ? "  said  Squire  Deacon,  flushing  up  very  much,  and 
Betting  down  the  clams,  "that  dish  is.  i'm  as  cool  aa  all  these 
cucumbers  accumulated  into  a  heap^" 

"Hope  you'll  stay  where  you  are,  then,"  said  Mr  Simlins. 
''I'm  cool  too.  Don't  come  near  me,  or  we  shall  be  in  a  state  of 
concentration."  Mi  Linden  remarked  that  that  was  an  excellent 
point  when  reached. 

*^  What  point  ?"  said  Squire  Deacon,  who  had  returned  to  his 
seat  with  tne  strong  impression  that  everybody  was  laughing  at 
him,  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  new  teacher.  "  You  know 
mignty  little  of  tbe  points  round  here,  I  teU  i/ouJ* 

"  The  point  of  concentration  is  foimd  in  various  places^  sir,"  said 
Mr  Linden ;  "  though  I  grant  you  it  is  rare." 
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^'  What  do  YOU  know  about  Pattaquaaset  points  ? "  repeated  the 
Squire,  *'  or  Pattaquasset  pe(^le  ?— or  Pattaquaaset  water,  eithei^ 
for  that  matter  ?  Just  you  go  down  here  when  the  tide 's  in,  and 
afore  you  know  where  you  are,  you  11  find  y oazsolf  wading  round 
over  your  head." 

*^  No,  sir,  never,''  said  Mr  Linden,  with  great  assurance. 

^  Why  not  f  how  're  you  goin'  to  help  it  ?"  said  Squire  Deaeoa. 

*^  When  I  reach  that  point,"  said  Mr  Linden,  **  I  shall  swim." 

And  Fait^  heard  Reuben  Taylox^s  amothexed  laogh  of  gvaat 
gratification. 

'*  Hope  you  haven't  spoiled  your  own  supper,  SauiraJ*  laid  Mr 
Simlins,  ^^  bv  your  complacency  in  canying  about  tLem  not  clama. 
Have  somewin'  thu  way  ? " 

While  this  question  was  eetting  its  answer,  Faith  sat  back  i& 
her  chair  and  looked  up  and  down  the  lenif(th  of  the  table.  It 
presented  a  distinguished  ^  after-supper  "  view,  but  the  demands 
of  the  companv  had  not  yet  ceased.  Mr  Simlins  was  still  diBcafl»> 
ing  cheese  and  politics ;  Jem  Williams  was  deep  in  ehen^  pie ; 
plum-cake  was  not  out  of  favour  with  the  ladiea  The  Squire  was 
hard  at  work  at  hds  supper,  which  had  been  diversely  and  wickedlv 
interrupted.  He  was  making  up  for  lost  time  now  ;  while  hu 
sister,  much  disengaged,  was  bending  h^  questions  and  smiles  on 
Mr  I^den.  Faim  tried  to  see  Mr  Tf'T*'^**",  but  die  couldn't ;  he 
was  leaning  back  from  the  table  ;  and  her  eyes  went  out  of  doors. 
It  was  too  mir  and  sweet  there  to  be  cooped  up  from  it  The  son 
had  just  set.  Faith  could  not  see  the  water ;  the  windows  of  the 
eating-house  looked  landward;  but  the  air  which  came  in  at 
them  said  where  it  had  come  from,  and  breathed  theaalt  freshness 
of  the  sea  into  her  face. 

But  presoitly  every  chair  was  pushed  back.  And  now  there 
was  no  more  silence  nor  quiet  The  busy  swarm  poured  out  of 
the  supper-room  ;  the  men  to  lounge  or  tackle  their  horses,  the 
women  to  gather  up  the  bathing-drosses  fr<»n  tiie  fence,  to  hx^ 
round,  lau^  and  go  in  again  to  pack  up  the  dishes.  It  would 
seem  that  this  last  might  be  a  wo^  of  time,  each  had  to  find  hex 
own  through  such  a  maze  of  confusion.  There  was  a  spoon  of 
Miss  Cecilia's  proyiding'in  a  cup  of  Mrs  Denick's,  beside  a  pkte 
of  Mrs  David's,  and  before  a  hall-eaten  cherry  pie  which  had  been 
compounded  in  the  distant  home  and  by  the  fair  fingers  of  liGas 
Jemsha  Fax.  However,  most  people  know  their  own  at  least ; 
and  as  on  the  present  occasion  nobody  had  any  partimlai  desire 
to  meddle  witii  what  was  not  her  own,  the  difficulty  was  got 
through  with.  The  baskets  and  hampers  were  packed  again  and 
stowed  in  their  respective  waggons ;  and  everybody  was  bidding 
good-bye  to  everybody.  Noisy  thanks  and  praises  fell  liberally 
to  the  share  of  Miss  Cecilia  and  her  brother,  and  the  afteiniaQfLm«& 
dedaied  to  have  been  *'  splendid." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Fob  some  weeks  the  little  town  of  Pattaquasset  held  on  its  peace- 
ful way  as  nsnaL  Early  summer  passed  into  harvest,  and  harvest 
gave  way  to  the  first  blush  of  autiunn,  and  still  the  Mong  flowed 
quietly  along,  and  the  kildeers  sang  fearlessly.  For  even  tenor 
and  happy  spirits,  the  new  teacher  and  his  scholars  were  not 
unlike  the  smooth  river  and  its  feathered  visitors.  Whatever  the 
boys  were  taught,  they  certainly  learned  to  be  happy ;  and  Mr 
Linden's  popularity  knew  no  bounds  in  his  own  domain.  Neither 
•did  it  end  there  :  those  fair  members  of  the  Pattaquasset  society 
who  thought  earhr  walks  good  for  their  health,  felt  their  sleepy 
eyes  well  paid  for  keeping  open  when  they  met  Mr  Linden. 
Those  who  were  fond  of  evemng  expeditions,  declared  that  his 
figure  in  the  twilight  was  "  quite  a  picture,"  and  made  them  feel 
"so  safe," — a  great  slander,  by  the  way,  on  Pattaquasset.  Mr 
Simlins  was  his  firm  friend,  and  many  another — ^known  and  im- 
known.     Squire  Deacon,  I  regret  to  say," was  an  exception. 

Squire  Deacon  declared  (confidentially)  that  he  never  had 
thought  the  new  teacher  fit  for  his  business,  wo  how.  As  far  as  he 
could  hear,  Mr  Linden  had  never  taught  school  before,  and  in 
that  case  what  could  you  expect  ?  "  Moreover,"  said  the  Squire, 
"  I  am  creditably  informed  that  the  first  day  he  kep'  school  here, 
he  begun  by  asking  the  boys  who  made  them  I — as  if  that  had 
anythmg  to  do  with  geography.  Of  course  it's  nafral  for  a  man 
to  ask  what  he  knows  he  can  answer  if  the  boys  don't,"  added 
Squire  Deacon,  in  the  way  of  kind  explanation. 

Whereupon,  Jonathan  Fax,  the  Squire's  right  hand  man,  re- 
quested to  be  informed,  ^^why  ef  a  man  was  poor  didn't  he  dress 
as  though  he  felt  so, — and  why  ef  he  wam't  rich  did  he  act  as 
though  he  war  ?"  And  thus  bjr  degrees  there  was  quite  an  oppo- 
sition party  in  Pattaquasset — ^if  that  could  be  opposition  wriich 
the  object  of  it  never  opposed.  By  degrees,  too,  the  murmurs 
became  more  audible. 

"  Faith,  child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  in  a  cautious  whisper,  coming 
out  where  Faith  sat  on  the  porch,  bathed  in  the  late  September 
light, — "  Faith,  child,  where 's  our  Linden  tree  ? "  (Mrs  Derrick 
thought  she  had  concealed  her  meaning  now,  if  anybody  did  over- 
hear.) 

Faith  started,  more  than  so  gentle  a  question  seemed  to  call  for. 

"  He's  gone  down  to  the  post-office,  mother." 

Her  mother  stood  still  and  tiiiought 

"  Child,"  she  said,  "  I  never  thought  we  had  any  fools  in  our 
town  before," — *<  I  Adn't  know  there  were  so  many,"  said  Faith. 
«  What  new,  mother  ?" 

"  Child,"  she  said,  "  you  know  more  than  I  about  some  things^ 
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what  do  yon  s'pose  foola  can  do  ?  Isn't  he  a  whole  tree  of  know- 
ledge ?" — "  There  is  no  fear  of  him,  mother !"  Faith  said,  with  a 
some,  which,  if  the  snbject  of  it  valued  any  faith  in  the  world  but 
fiis  own,  it  would  have  gratified  him  to  see.  "  They  can't  touch 
"hiTn.    They  may  vex  him." 

Mrs  Derrick  shook  her  head  softly  behind  Faith's  chair,  then 
turned  and  went  back  into  the  house,  not  caring,  as  it  seemed,  to 
spread  the  vexation.  Then  after  a  little  interval  of  bird  music, 
the  gate  opened  to  admit  Reuben  Taylor.  He  held  a  bunch  of 
water  lilies— drooping  their  fair  heads  from  his  hand  ;  his  own 
head  drooped  a  little  too.     Then  he  raised  it  and  came  firmly  on. 

"  Is  Mr  Linden  home.  Miss  Faith  V — "  No,  Reuben ;  he  will  be 
directly,  I  ^ess.    Do  you  want  to  see  him  I" 

"  No,"  said  Reuben,  "  I  don'  know  as  I  do,  more  than  usuaL  I 
have  seen  him  all  day.  He  wanted  some  pond  lilies.  Miss  Faith 
— at  least  he  told  me  to  bring  'em.    Maybe  it  was  you  wanted  'em." 

"I'll  give  them  to  him,  Reuben.  What's  the  matter  with 
you  f"  But  Reuben  stood  silent — ^perhaps  from  the  difficulty  of 
speaking. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  he  said  at  last,  "  is  Squire  Deacon  all  the  trustees 
of  our  school,  besides  Mr  Somers  ?" 

"  No.  Why  ?  What  about  it  T— **  m  's  doin'  all  the  mischief 
he  can,"  said  Reuben,  concisely. 

"What  mischief  has  he  done,  Reuben?"  said  Faith,  waiting 
upon  the  boy's  answer  with  an  anxious  face. — "  Well,"  said 
Reuben,  as  if  he  could  not  put  it  in  plain  words — "  he's  tryin'  to 
turn  folks'  heads — and  some  heads  is  easy  turned  !" 

"  How  did  you  know  this  ? — and  whose  head  has  he  turned, 
Reuben?  Not  yours?" — "They'd  have  to  turn  my  heart,  Miss 
Faith,"  was  Reuben's  subdued  answer.  Then  he  looked  up  and 
listened — Shearing  a  step  he  weUknew.  Nor  that  alone,  for  a  few 
low  notes  of  a  sweet  hymn  tune,  seemed  to  say  there  were  pleasant 
thoughts  within  reach  of  at  least  one  person.  Then  Reuben  broke 
forth— 

**They  can't  keep  him  out  of  heaven,  anyway! — ^nor  me, 
neither,"  he  added  softly.  But  he  ran  down  the  steps  and  out  of 
the  ^te,  passing  his  teacher  with  onl^r  a  bow ;  and  once  beyond 
the  fence,  Reul^n's  head  dropped  in  his  hands. 

"  Reuben  I  I  want  you !"  said  Mr  Linden.  But  Reuben  was 
out  of  sight.    Faith  stood  between  the  house  and  the  gate. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  can't  you  make  him  hear  ?  I  want  that  boy ! " 
she  said. — "  I  can  run  after  him — ^with  doubtful  success." 

"  The  foolish  fellow  brought  these  for  you,  Mr  Linden,"  said 
Faith,  giving  the  lilies  where  they  belonged. 

J*  Complimentary,  Miss  Faith,"  said  Mr  Unden,  taking  the 
lilies  and  smelling  them  gravely. 

^^  Se  is,"  said  Imth,  *^  and  you  speak  as  if  7  wasn't," 
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"  Will  it  redeem  my  character— or  Reuben's — ^if  I  bestow  tbe 
lilies  iipon  yon,  Miss  f*aith  I    I  think  that  was  their  destination.* 

Faith  took  the  lilies  back  again,  with  a  slight  smile  and  flush, 
and  stood  attentively  turning  them  over  &t  a  whiles  Then 
suddenly  saicL  "  Thank  you." 

"What  did  you  want  of  Benben  Taylor?*  said  Mr  Linden. 
"Cannot  I  do  as  weU?* — "I  should  be  sonnr  to  think  yoti 
wanted,  Mr  Linden,  what  I  wanted  to  give  him.*^ 

"  That  sounds  teiiiflc !  But  Befuben  is  under  mj  juiisdietion, 
— I  don't  allow  anybody  to  scold  him  but  myself.  So  deliver  it 
to  me,  Miss  Faith,  and  I  will  give  it  to  him— duly  pointed  and 
sharpened  up." — "  No,*  said  Faith,  smiling, "  you  couldn't  do  it  so 
well  as  I.  1  wanted  to  say  two  words  to  mm  to  put  nonsense  out 
of  his  head.'' 

"  Nonsense  I*  said  Mr  Linden,  looking  grave, — ^"  I  am  as 
anxious  on  that  point  as  you  can  he.  What  nonsense  has  he  got 
in  his  head  ?" 

Faith  hesitated,  flushed  and  paled  a  little,  and  looked  at  her 
lilies. 

"  I  donH  know  whether  I  ought  to  speak  of  it,"  sheb^an,  with 
much  less  than  her  usual  comj^osnre  of  speech.  "  Perhaps  it  is 
not  mj  business.  Please  foi^^ve  me  if  I  speak  wrong.  But  I 
half  think  you  ought  to  know  it" 

**  1 11  try  to  bear  the  knowledge,"  he  said,  smiling, — ^"  if  you  will 
promise  to  speak  the  cabalistic  two  words  that  were  to  have  such 
eflfect  upon  Keub^  So  you  want  to  put  nonsense  intowy  head, 
Miss  Faith?" 

"Perhaps  you  know  it  alread;|f,"  said  Faith.  **At  any  rate,  I 
think  I  should  feel  better  satisfied  if  you  did  know  it  Mr 
linden,"  she  said,  speaking  low,  '^do  you  know  that  Squire 
Deacon  has  been  trying  to  do  you  mischief?" 

'*  Just  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  are  one  of  my  scholars, 
and  give  me  a  definition  of  mischief." 

To  judge  by  the  unbent  lines  of  Faith's  broWjt^®^®  '^^  nothing 
very  disagreeable  to  her  in  the  supposition.  Yet  she  had  a  look 
of  care  for  the  "  definition,"  too. 

"  When  a  man  is  meaning  to  do  harm,  isn't  he  doing  mischief  ?'* 
— "  Only  to  himself." 

"  But  do  you  mean  that  one  canH  do  harm  to  others  in  this 
world  ?" — "  You  said,  *  When  a  man  is  meaning  to  do  harm.' " 

"  Ah,"  said  Faith,  laughing,  "  I  should  want  a  great  deal  of 
teaching  before  I  could  give  a  definition  that  would  suit  you  ? 
Well,  then,  isn't  harm  mischief?" — "  I  'm  afraid  I  must  yield  that 
point." 

"Then,"  said  Faith,  simply  but  very  modestly,  "we  come 
back  to  where  we  started  from," 

"What  shall  we  do  there  ?"  said  he,  smiling.— "  Nothing,  per- 
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haps,"  said  Faith,  -with  the  same  simplicity.  ''  I  only  thought  it 
ri^t  to  put  you  there,  Mr  linden." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Faith.  Now  will  you  please  pronouno© 
oyer  me  the  two  words  intended  for  Reuben  ? " — Faith  laughed  a 
little,  but  then  said  gravely,  "  Mr  Linden,  I  should  bo  very  aonj 
to  think  you  needed  them.* 

'<  It 's  impossible  always  to  avoid  being  very  sony ;  I  want  them 
at  all  events.  Haven^  you  just  been  putting  nonsense  into  mr 
head  ?''— "  Have  I  r  said  Faith. 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  was  any  there  before  ?  * — "  I — don't — 
think,"  said  Faith,  surveying  his  face,  "  there  is  much  there  now* 
I  guess  you  don't  need  the  two  words,  Mr  Linden.  I  was  going  to 
tell  Reuben  he  was  a  goose  for  thinking  that  that  man  eomd  hurt 
you." 

His  face  changed  a  little. 

"  Poor  Reuben !  *'  he  said  5  then  with  the  former  look — "  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  it  was  well  he  did  not  come  back.  If  you  pot 
those  in  water  they  will  oo&i  their  eyes  to-moirow.  Fresh  w^ker 
— ^not  salt,"  he  added,  as  he  foUowed  her  into  tiie  hfmae ;  ^they 
are  not  part  of  the  marine  flora.* 

Tea  was  ready,  with  its  usual  cheer  of  eatables  ssid  pleasant 
faces ;  not  quite  with  its  usual  flow  of  talk.  Mrs  Demek  certainly 
had  something  bewildering  on  her  mind,  for  she  even  looked  it 
her  guest  two  or  three  times  when  he  was  looking  at  her.  The 
pond  lilies  were  alone  in  the  twilight  parlour.  That  was  probab^f 
the  reason  why  Lucinda  introduced  Fftrson  Somers  into  the  tea- 
room, the  parson  happening  to  call  at  this  identical  time.  Parson 
Somers  was  always  in  a  cenial  state  of  mind — always,  at  least, 
whenever  he  came  into  ifis  Derrick's  parlour ;  by  the  testimony 
of  numbers  it  was  the  same  in  many  otner  parlours.  He  came  in 
so  now  ;  gave  a  smile  all  round ;  and  took  an  empty  chair  and 
place  at  the  table  like  one  who  found  it  pleasant. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  Mrs  Derrick,"  said  Mr  Somers,  when  he  wa» 
seated,  **  I  don't  think  there's — a — a  more  cheerful  room  in  Patta- 
quasset  than  this  one  ;  why,  you  always  have  everything  agreeable 
here.    A  cup  of  tea,  now — I  (Hdn't  expect  it.** 

"Why,  we  always  do  have  tea,  Mr  Somers,"  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
**  but  it  dont  seem  strong  to-night.  Lucindy,  take  the  teapot  and 
make  some  fresh.'' 

"  These  baked  apples  are  strong— in  numbers  at  least,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  as  he  bestowed  one  upon  Mr  Somers. 

"  Thank  you ! — ^it  's  all  strong  enough,  Mrs  Derrick — ^thank 
you  I  very  good.  And  Mr  Linden — ^how  are  you — a—gettuiff 
along  with  your  juvenile  charge  ?  Confining  wort,  sir, — ^isn't  it  I* 
— "  Rather,  sir — ^to  the  body." 

"  Not  to  the  mind,  eh  1  WeU— I  should  have  thought  that  to 
a  gentleman  like  you  it  would  prove — a— more  dfils^^n^  Vj  KJja 
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mental  fAcnlties.  But  I  suppose  yon  find  yourself  rewarded  by 
your  pupils'  improvement  and — ^regard  ! " — "  Yes,  sir  ;  their  re- 
gard IS  veiy  precious  to  me,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  I  should  think  so  !  Why,  there 's  that  boy  Reuben  Taylor — 
strange  father  that  boy  has — ^fisherman ;  I  met  that  boy  this 
evening,  in  the  street,  and  he  was  crying,— down  a  little  below 
here — ^he  was  going  home.  I  asked  him — ha — if  Mr  Linden  had 
been  dealing  hardly  with  him  ? — and  I  declare  ! — I  didn't  know 
but  Reuben  would  have  attacked  me  on  the  spot." 

"Has  Mr  Linden  a  character  in  the  village  for  cruelty  ?"  said 
Faith. — "  I — 1  declare— not  that  I  know  of.  Miss  Faiths  I  should 
think  it  could  not  be  deserved.  That  boy's  attachment  is  cer- 
tainly— ha — ^very  warm.  My  dear  Mrs  Derrick,  how  well  Miss 
Faith  is  looking  !  She  always  looks  well ;  but  to-night — ^ha — 
the  colour  of  her  cheeks  is — to  be  remarked." 

"  You  will  get  a  character  for  cruelty.  Miss  Faith,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  "if  you  ask  about  my  character  before  my  face." 

Faith  looked  up  as  if  she  would  willingly  have  asked  a  question ; 
but  that  being  in  present  circumstances  impossible,  she  merely 
uttered  a  c^uiet  little  "  no,"  and  went  on  with  her  tea  and  with 
a  colour  still  further  improved.  A  quiet  little  "  yes,"  of  about 
equal  prominence,  did  not  divert  the  attention  of  Mr  Somers 
from  his  own  remarks. 

"  It 's  delijehtful  to  see — ^really,"  said  that  gentleman.  "  But 
Mr  Linden— ia — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  haven't  the  good 
will  of  our  neighbour.  Squire  Deacon.  The  Squire 's  a  valuable 
man — ^very  I — ^the  Squire 's  a  valuable  man  in  the  town.  I  am 
florry.    Do  you  know,  Mr  Linden — ha — ^how  it  has  happened  ?" 

"  Have  you  asked  the  Squire  himself,  sir  1 "  said  Mr  Linden. — 
"  Why — ^no,  sir,  I  haven't  I — ^ha — ^wanted  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
it,  that  I  might,  if  possible,  do  something  to  heal  the  breach.  Now 
you  are  doing  a  valuable  work  in  Pattaquasset,  sir — I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  interrupted — ^very — and  I  thought  the  best  way 
would  be  to  try  to  find  out  what  the  matter  was,  in  order  if 
possible  to  its  being  removed.  And  to  get  at  the  truth  it  is  often 
best  to  hear  both  sides." 

"But  I  have  no  side  to  tell,  sir,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling  in 
spite  of  himsel£  "  I  cannot  deny  that  Sqjuire  Deacon  seems  to 
withhold  his  good-will — I  think  it  is  for  him  to  tell  his  reasons." 

"Then  you  really  have  no  idea  what  it  can  be  about,  and  I 
may  tell  him  so  ?  Because  that  would  be  a  great  point."—"  No, 
sir,  vou  may  not  tell  him  that." 

"  llien  you  have  an  idea  what  the  matter  is  ? "  said  Mr  Somers, 
eagerly.  "Then,  sir,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know 
what  it  is— I  have  no  doubt — I  entertain  no  doubt — ^we  shall  be 
able  to  smooth  it  all  away,  and  have  peace." 

"  You  cannot  prove  one  man's  ideas  by  another  man's,"  said 
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Mr  Linden. — "  Then  you  can  give  me  no  help  ?  *  said  Mr  Somers, 
regretfully.  "  But  Mr  Linden — ^ha — ^it  strikes  me  that  it  would 
be  useful  for  me  to  know  your  view  of  the  cause  of  offence — 
whatever  it  is — ^before  I  know  his.     One  may  correct  the  other." 

"  There  has  been  no  offence  given,  sir/'  said  Mr  Linden.  "  That 
the  Squire  has  taken  offence  we  both  know  ;  why  he  has  taken 
itytfi  know,  I  have  no  right  to  tell  you.  Squire  Deacon  might 
justly  complaia  of  me  if  I  did.  It  is  from  no  disrespect  to  you, 
believe  me.'* 

"  I  say  !  **  said  Cindy,  coming  into  the  room  with  a  basket, 
**  here's  Sam  Stoutenburgh  been  and  fetched  some  Stoutenburgh 
Sweetings — ^for  lus  teacher,  he  says.  I  'm  free  to  confess,"  added 
Cindy,  as  she  set  down  the  basket  by  Mr  Linden,  "  he  said  if  he 
fpould  like  to  do  anythin'  better  with  'em,  it  would  just  be  to  shy 
'em  at  Squire  Deacon's  head ;  so  I  guess  they  am't  over  and 
above  ripe." 

"  Ha  I  Very  pleasant,  certainly  ! — ^very  gratifying,"  said  Mr 
Somers,  rising.  "  Mr  Linden — I  nave  no  more  to  say.  You  are 
a  gentleman,  sir,  and  understand  these  matters.  I  will  see  what 
I  can  do.  Mrs  Derrick — I  thank  you  for  your  tea,  ma'am — I 
am  sorry  there  should  be  anything  disagreeable, — but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  all  be  set  right — the  Squire  is  a  good  feeling-man 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Miss  Faith — ha  ! — wny,  Mrs  Derrick, 
this  colour  is  too  deep, — it  isn't  natural.     It  looks  feverish  ! " 

"  Do  the  Pattaquasset  ladies  use  any  rouge  but  their  own  sea 
breezes  ? "  asked  Mr  Linden. — "  Ha  !  we  do  get  the  sea  breezes 
here--pleasantly,"  answered  Mr  Somers.    "  Good  evening  ! " 

Mr  Linden  accompanied  the  visitor  to  the  little  gate,  and  re- 
turning, paced  up  and  down  the  moonlit  porch,  followed  only  by 
his  shadow. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

While  Mr  Somers  was  enjoying  his  cup  of  unexpected  tea  at 
Mrs  Derrick's,  Squire  Deacon  and  Miss  Cilly  had  a  sociable  tete^ 
ct-tke  over  theirs ;  for  Joe  Deacon,  who  was  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  some  fourteen  years  of  boyhood,  scarcely  made  a  third  m  the 
conversation  until  his  appetite  was  satisfied.  Conversation  indeed 
hardly  existed  during  the  first  portion  of  the  meaL  Miss  CiUy 
poured  out  her  tea  and  broke  her  biscuit  with  a  certain  prim  sort 
of  elegance  which  belonged  to  that  young  lady — as  at  least  she 
believed.  But  sipping  tea  aild  nibbling  biscuit  went  on  in  com- 
pany with  thoughts. 

"  Sam,  what  are  you  bothering  yourself  about  Mr  Linden  ioi^V* 
— "  How  long  since  you  was  made  a  trvLSlfc^l'^  «a5vj\.  ^^  '^o^saa^ 
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beginning  liis  sentence  with  an  untranBlatable  sort  of  grunt,  and 
ending  it  in  Ids  teacup. 

"  Give  us  the  sugar-bowl  down  this  way,  Gilly/'  said  Joe ; 
''this  apple  sarce  is  as  sour  as  sbcty." 

"  I  Ve  been  your  trustee  ever  since  you  was  up  to  anything,** 
said  his  sister.  "Come,  Sam— don't  you  begin  now.  What's 
made  you  so  crusty  ?  " — "  It  ain't  the  worst  thing  to  be  crusty," 
said  the  Squire,  while  Joe  started  up  and  seized  the  sugar-bowL 
"  Shows  a  man 's  more  'n  half  baked,  anyhow." 

Miss  CiUy  vouchsafed  a  rather  sour  smile  to  these  manifesta- 
tions of  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  her  brothers. 

"  Well,  what  has  he  done  ? " — "  Sure  enough,"  said  the  Squire 

Sie  kept  his  small  stock  of  big  words  for  company),  what  has  he 
one  1    That's  just  what  I  can't  find  out." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  find  out  for  ?    What  ails  him  ?  " 

"Suppose  he  hasn't  done  nothing,"  said  the  Squire,  "is  that 
the  sort  o'  man  to  teach  litteratur  in  Pattaquasset  ? " 

"  Lit — whca  ?  "  said  his  sister,  with  an  arch  of  her  head. 

"  Anything  you  've  a  mind  to,"  said  the  Squire,  sulkily. 

"  I  wouldn't  say  anvthing  against  Mr  Linden's  literature,  if  I 
was  you;  because  it's  my  beuef,  Sam,  itIL  stand  anv  pecking 
you  make  at  it.  What 's  given  you  such  a  spite  at  him  ?  lou  're 
a  good-natured  fellow  enough  in  general" — "  The  whole  tempera- 
ture of  Pattaquasset 's  come  about  since  he  come,"  replied  the 
Squire,  comprehensively. 

"He's  a  gentleman!"  said  Miss  Cilly, bridling  again.  "Ho 
won't  hurt  anybody's  manners — not  the  best— u  they  was  to 
copy  him." 

"  He  didn't  hurt  mine,"  said  Joe,  patronisingly,  "  To  be  sure  I 
didn't  go  to  him  long." 

"  Do  the  boys  like  him,  Joe?" — "Well,  I  daresay  they  wouldn't 
if  they  could  hd^  it,"  said  Joe,  "if  that  ^8  any  comfort  Some 
other  folks  likes  him  too,  besides  Sam." 

"  Ain't  he  a  good  teacher  1 " — "  First-rate,"  said  Joe  ;  "  taught 
me  all  /  ever  learned.  I  didn't  go  but  four  weeks,  and  Sam 
thought  'twam't  no  use  for  me  to  hold  on  any  longer.  My ! 
Cilly — ^he  'd  make  you  roll  up  your  eyes  in  arithmetic  I " 

"Now,  Sam  Deacon,  what  do  you  expect  to  do  by  all  this  fuss 
you  're  making  ? "  said  nis  sister,  judicially. 

"What's  the  use  of  cross-examining  a  man  at  that  rate?" 
said  the  Squire,  restlessly.  "When  I  do  anything,  you'll 
know  it." 

"  You  'U  make  yourself  a  fool,  one  of  these  fine  mornings ; 
that's  what  I  count  upon,"  said  Miss  Cecilia.  ''  He 's  a  match  for 
you,  I  have  a  presentiment,  Sam." 

"He  won't  be  for  you,"  said  the  Squire,  with  some  heat. 

"  There 's  Mr  Simlins  goin'  along,"  said  Joe,  who  having  finished 
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Ids  sr^pper  was  gazing  out  of  the  window.  *^  Oh  my !  if  he  was 
cut  up  into  leal  Simlinses.  what  a  many  there 'd  be  ! 

'•  You  hush,  Joe  I"  said  nis  sister,  wrathfully.  "  He 's  comin'  in." 

And  Mr  Simlins'  tall  figure  did  indeed  come  through  the  gate 
and  up  the  walk,  from  which  a  very  few  more  steps  and  minutes 
broimLt  him  to  tht  tea-table. 

"  WeU,  Mr  Simlins !"  said  Miss  Cecilia,  as  she  gave  him  his 
cup,  "youVe  got  back.  I  heard  you  were  returned.*' — "  Yes  !*' 
said  the  farmer,  deliberately  stirnn^  his  tea,  "I've  got  back! 
And  I  'm  glad  for  one.  I  Ve  been  visiting  my  relations  in  New 
Jersey  ;  and  I  Ve  made  up  my  mind  that  the  Simlinses  made  a 
good  move  when  they  come  to  Connecticut." 

"  You  foimd  them  all  well  1 "  said  Miss  Cecilia,  politely.  "  Well, 
no,  I  didn't,"  sai^  Mr  Simlins.  "  How 's  a  man  to  find  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  all  well  ?  'Tain't  nature.  How 's  things 
with  you,  Squire  V^ 

"  Wheat 's  done  well — com  middlinV*  replied  the  Squire,  while 
Joe  got  behind  his  sister's  chair  and  whispered,  "  There 's  another 
name  in  the  diction'iy  sownda  like  your'n,  though  they  ain't 
spelled  just  alike." 

"  Gfoin'  to  school,  Joe  V  growled  Mr  Simlins. — **  No,  sir"  said 
Joe.  ''  Mr  Linden  teaehed  me  all  he  knowed  in  a  ji%, — and  all 
I  know,  too." 

"  Well — are  the  other  boys  leamin'  yet  1"  said  Mr  Simlins,  as 
he  spread  a  slice  of  bread  pretty  thick  with  butter. — "  S'pose  so," 
said  Joe,  "  aU  they  kin." 

"  It 's  hard  work  1 "  said  Mr  Simlins.  "  I  feel  it  now !  Never 
ploughin'  made  my  back  ache  like  leamin'.  I  wonder  whatever 
they  made  me  school  trustee  for,  seein'  I  hate  it  like  pison.  But 
I  s'pose  we  musn't  quarrel  with  onerous  duties,"  said  the  farmer, 
carrying  on  sighing  and  bread  and  butter  and  tea  very  harmoni- 
ously together.  '*  I  shouldn't  mind  takin'  a  look  at  your  last 
copy-book,  Joe,  if  it  would  be  agreeable," — "  Oh,  Mr  Linden  kep' 
that,"  said  Joe,  unblushingly,  ''xause  it  was  so  good  lookin'." 

"  He  was  so  fond  of  you  ?"  said  Mr  Simlins.  "  How  came  he 
to  let  you  go?" — "I  staged  away,"  said  Joe,  drumming  on  the 
back  of  Miss  Cecilia's  chair.  "  CSlly  's  got  the  rest  of  the  copy- 
books— she  likes  the  writin'  too." 

"  Joe,  behave  yourself  I"  said  his  sister.  "  Mr  Simlins  knows 
better  than  to  believe  you." 

"Did  you  ever  get  flogged,  Joe,  for  bad  wiitin'f"  said  the 
farmer. — "  Worse 'n  iMti"  said  Joe,  shaking  his  head, — "I've 
had  to  do  it  over!" 

"  Now  you've  got  to  do  it  over  for  me,"  said  Mr  Simlins, 
You  write  your  name  for  me  there — ^the  best  you  kin — and 
^  Pattaquasset,  Connecticut  "—I  want  to  see  wnat  the  new 
schoors  up  to." 
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"  No,**  said  Joe,  "  I  ain't  agoin'  to  do  it.  Yon  ask  one  of  the 
other  boys.  It  wouldn't  tell  yon  nothin'  if  I  did,  'cause  I  learned 
■writin'  afore, — ^and  I  didn't  go  to  him  but  fonr  weeks,  besides." 
And  Joe  at  once  absented  himself. 

"  Is  it  workin'  as  straight  with  aU  the  rest  of  'em  as  it  is  with 
him?"  said  Mr  Simlins.  "You  and  me*s  got  to  see  to  it, 
you  know,  Squire — seein'  we  're  honorary  individuals." — "  Yes," 
said  Squire  Deacon,  rousing  up  now  Joe  was  gone — he  had  a 
wholesome  fear  of  Joe's  tongue — ^*'yes,  Mr  Simlins ;  and  it's  my 
belief  it  wants  seein'  to— and  he  too." 

"Joe,"  said  Mr  Simlins.  "Ne-ver  fear — ^hell  see  to  him- 
self." 

"  Here 's  some  of  his  writin',"  said  Joe,  returning  with  a  spelling- 
book.  "AU  the  boys  gets  him  to  write  in  their  books."  And 
laying  it  down  by  ]^  Simlins,  Joe  took  his  final  departure. 

"What  do  the  boys  want  him  to  write  in  their  books  for?" 
growled  Mr  Simlins,  surveying  the  signature. — "  I  believe,"  said 
Miss  Cecilia,  "  he  is  very  popular  in  the  school" 

"Well,  Squire,"  pursued  Mr  Simlins,  "  can  Joe  clinch  this  ?"— 
**He  ain't  with  me — ^if  that's  what  you  mean,"  said  Squire 
Deacon.    "  A  man's  writing  don't  prove  much." 

"Don't  go  no  furder,"  said  Mj  Simlins,  assentingly.  "Well, 
Squire — if  you  'U  go  furaer  I  shall  be  wiser."  And  freed  from  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  the  Squire  had  not  the  least  objection  to 

foing  further.  "He's  not  the  man  to  have  here,"  said  Squire 
)eacon ;  "  I  saw  that  the  first  day  I  saw  him.  I  tried  him, — ^and 
he  didn't  toe  the  mark." 

"  How  did  you  try  him  ?"  growled  Mr  Simlins.  "  I  'd  like  to 
know  how  much  he 's  up  to.    I  hain't  found  it  out  j^et." 

"  I  tried  him,  sir/*  said  the  Squire, "  I  tried  him  with  a  classical 
story.  Now  ]!^ss  Faith  gave  in  at  once,  and  said  she  didn't  know 
what  it  was ;  but  f  other  one  made  believe  as  though  he  knew  all 
about  it.  Aiid  if  a  man  ain't  classical,  Mr  Simlins,  what  is  he  ?" 
— "  I  ain't  classical"  growled  Mr  Simlins  again, "  but  then  I  don't 
set  up  for  to  be.  I  s'pose  that  makes  a  diSerence,  Squire  ;  don't 
it?" — ^**Some  peopled  more  than  they  set  out  to  be,  and  some 
people's  less,"  replied  the  Squire. 

"  Well,  does  he  set  up  for  to  be  classical  in  school  ?  What 
does  he  teach  'em  ?" — "  I  reckon  he  sets  up  for  'most  everything  he 
ever  heard  spoke  of,  Mr  Simlins.  Teach  'em  ?  why,  he  teaches 
'em  out  of  all  sorts  o'  superflus  books ! " 

"  Does  !  "  said  Mr  Sindins,  with  a  surprised  look.  "  Our  boys 
don't  want  none  o'  your  superficies.  They  've  got  their  bread  to 
make.     Give  us  an  invoice  o'  them  books,  Squire." 

"  Just  you  look  at  'em  for  yourself,  Mr  Simlins— then  you'll 
know.  Step  down  there  some  day  in  school  time  and  look  over 
boys.    Now,  I  can  understand  figurs  with  any  man,  but  tohat '« 
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Uie  use  o'  crosses  and  strdglit  lines  and  V's  turned  wrong  side 
up  ? "  Mr  Simlins  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rubbed  his 
chin. 

"  Well,  Squire,  you  and  me  are  trustees  ;  what  in  your  judg- 
ment and  opinion  had  we  ought  to  do,  in  these  precedents  ? " 

"  Get  rid  on  him,  /say,**  replied  the  Squire,  promptly.  "  Then 
here  he  is,  leadin'  all  the  mih  round  town ;  ana  for  all  any  one  of 
'em  knows  he's  a  married  man.** 

"  Humph  !  think  so  ?  What  do  the  folks  say  of  him  ? "  said 
Mr  Simlins.  "  There 's  Mrs  Derrick — ^what  does  she  say  of  him  ? 
he 's  in  her  house,  she  ought  to  have  an  idee.  And  Faith — now 
I  'd  take  that  gal*s  judgment  on  a'most  anything — what  do  thei/ 
think  about  him.  Squire  ? " — "  Never  asked  'em  a  word,"  said  the 
Squire,  stoutly,  "  nor  heard  'em  say  one,  neither.  But  he  gets 
f ur'n  letters  all  the  time.  Widow  Stamp  says — and  female  writin' 
too.  Who  knows  but  he 's  got  a  wife  m  some  fur^n  coimtry  ? — or 
two,*'  added  the  Sjjuire,  wimout  specifying  where  the  pliial  be- 
longed. "  I  'm  a  justice  of  peace,  Mr  Simlins,  and  this  shouldn't 
be  let  go  on.*' 

Mr  Simlins  looked  up  from  under  his  brows  with  a  queer  look 
at  his  host  "  If  he  has  two,  he  must  want  the  school — bad  !**  said 
he.  "  Well,  Squire,  I  *11  go  along  and  see  what  can  be  done.  If 
I  was  you,  meantime,  I'd  not  say  much  to  no  one.  There's 
Judge  Haiiison,  you  know ;  we  can't  act  without  him.  Good 
night  f  ye  !  Squire,  I  guess  he  hain't  tvH)  f  Anyhow,  I  wouldn't 
let  fly  no  warrants  till  I  saw  my  bird  sitting  somewhere.  It  *s 
bad  to  have  'em  hit  in  a  wrong  place." 

And  it  was  well  it  was  darkisn  and  nobody  to  look  at  him  ;  for 
Mr  Simlins  went  grinning  pretty  much  all  the  way  between 
Squire  Deacon's  house  and  the  house  of  Mrs  Derrick,  where  Mr 
Lmden  was  entertaining  his  shadow  in  the  moonlit  porch. 

"  Good  even  to  you  !*'  growled  Mr  Simlins,  as  ne  came  up. 
The  grin  was  gone,  and  the  farmer  stood  with  his  wonted  solem- 
nity of  face  and  manner.    Where 's  the  rest  o'  your  folks  ?" 

"  The  rest  of  my  folks  are  a  good  way  off,  Mr  Simlins,"  said  tho 
person  addressed,  giving  the  questioner  his  hand  ;  while  his 
shadow  exchanged  civilities  with  the  shadow  of  Mr  Simlins. 
**  When  did  you  come  back  ?    I  am  glad  to  see  you  ! " 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  myself,"  said  Mr  Simlins.  "  There's  no  State 
like  Connecticut,  sir.  Where's  your  bringin'  up  place?" — "No 
one  place  has  had  that  honour,  mx  Simlins  ;  I  have  been  biought 
up  from  one  to  another." 

"  Not  Connecticut,  eh  ?  *' — "  Not  altogether I  am  here  just 

now,  as  you  see, — getting  a  part  of  my  education.  I  am  one  of 
the  Say  and  Seal  people  in  a  way.  Won*t  you  come  in,  Mr 
Simlins?" 

"  Well— I 'd  as  lief  see  Faith  and  Mrs  Derrick  as  a'moat  on^yM 
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other  two  folks  in  Pattaquasset, — ^but  they  're  a  long  way  off,  you 
say  ?  " — *'  No  farther  than  the  parlour,  I  believe." 

Mr  Simlins  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  parlour,  and  so  the 
party  in  the  porch  adjourned  thither.  A  bright  lamp  Ht  the 
room,  by  which  Faith  was  mending  stockings  ;  while  Mrs  Derrick 
sat  in  an  easy-chair  a  little  farther  off,  rocMng  and  knittii^. 

"  WeQ,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "  when  the  sun  goes  down  i  think 
it  is  time  to  knock  off  work ;  but  womeimnd  don't  seem  to 
think  so." 

"  I  guess  when  the  sun  goes  down  your  work 's  knocked  ofl^  Mr 
Simlins,"  said  Mrs  Derrick. 

"  Fact,  Mrs  Derrick,  when  I  'm  to  home ;  but  when  a  man's 
visiting  he  has  got  to  work  night  amd  day.  Moonlight 's  moonlight 
now.  I  declare,  in  Jersey  I  thought  it  was  broad  sunshine.  You 
haven't  been  down  to  my  place  yet,  Mr  Linden  ?" — '*  No,  sir,  not 
within  the  gate." 

"  The  Simlins  have  held  that  place,  sir,  off  and  on  for  nigh  three 
hundred  years.  We  're  a  good  many  Simlins — and  we  're  a  good 
set,  1 11  say  it  I  a  pretty  good  set.  Not  thin-skinned,  you  know, 
— ^we  can  take  a  scratch  without  bein*  killed — ^but  we  never  would 
stand  bein'  trampled  on.  We  're  soft-hearted  too,  plenty  o*  what 
I  may  call  tendnls,  ready  to  take  hold  of  anything  ;  and  when  we 
take  hold  we  do  take  hold.  We  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground  in 
the  country,  here  and  elsewhere — ^in  the  various  branches.  My 
mother  was  a  Mush,  and  my  grandmother  was  a  Citron ;  good 
families  those,  sir ;  can't  do  better  than  take  a  wife  from  one  of 
them,  Mr  Linden,  if  you  are  so  disposed ;  you  haven't  got  one 
already,  have  you  ? " — '*  What,  sir  f "  said  Mi  Linden,  with  more 
sharpness  than  he  often  showed,  and  which  made  Mrs  Derrick 
drop  her  knitting  and  look  up. 

''I  thought  you  wasn't  a  married  man — are  you?"  said  Mr 
Simlins,  the  grin  just  showing  itself  again  on  his  face. 

"  Is  that  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  me  ? "  said  Mr 
Linden,  a  little  too  roused  himself  to  pay  much  heed  to  Mr  Sim- 
lins'questions. 

*' WeU,  I  didn't  know  as  you'd  think  it  a  'charge,'"  said  Mr 
Simlins,  with  an  imchanged  tone.  **  I  guess  you  mean  to  make  it 
true  some  day,  don't  you  ? "  The  question  fell  tmheeded — the 
charge  did  not ;  it  touched  him  deeply ;  touched  the  proud  sense 
of  character :  though  no  words  gave  evidence  of  the  fact. 

"  Faith,  child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick  in  that  moment  of  silence, 
her  whisper  as  low  as  she  thought  would  reach  across  the  table, 
"  ought  we  to  be  here  ?  " 

But  a  very  emphatic  "Yea  I "  fipom  the  window,  prevented  the 
need  of  Faith's  answer. 

"  I  was  only  recommending,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "in  case  you 
Whj^M  help,  to  make  up  your  mind.    The  CitronB  are  all  gone 
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to  New  Jersey — there's  a  few  of  the  MubIic?.  ramblin*  round 
Connecticut  yet.  Well,  Mr  Linden — I  hope  jrou  and  your  boys 
get  on  commodionflly  together  ?  *' — "  Just  look  into  that  oaskct  on 
the  table  and  see  what  one  of  'em  brought  him  to-night/'  said 
Mrs  Derrick.    *^  Those  are  Stoutenburgh  Sweetings,  Mr  Simlins." 

Mr  Simlins  looked  at  the  Sweetings  and  then  looked  towards 
the  window.  **  I'd  like  to  hear  you  speak  a  little  on  that  point," 
lie  said.  **  Fact  is,  there 's  been  some  winds  blowin'  about  Pat- 
taqnasset  that  ain  't  come  off  beds  o'  roses ;  and  I  'd  like  to  find 
where  tiie  pison  is  and  clap  a  stopper  on  it  for  the  future.  It 's 
easy  done.'' 

Mr  Linden  looked  up  with  his  usual  expression,  only  the  smile 
was  grave  and  a  little  moved,  and  answered,  "  1  could  say  a  good 
deal  on  that  point,  Mr  Simlins.  Yet  I  had  rather  you  should  ask 
the  bbys  than  me." 

"  Don't  want  to  ask  the  bojrs  nothin',  bless  you  I "  said  Mr  Sim- 
lins. "  What  I  want  to  say  is  this  ; — ^what  's  the  matter  between 
you  and  the  Squire  ?  I  've  been  asMn'  Aim,  and  he  says  you  learn 
the  boys  to  make  a  V  wrong  side  upward — I  can't  niake  nothin* 
of  that,"  said  Mr  Simlins.  with  agam  the  approach  to  a  grin  ; — 
"'tain't  over  easy  to  tell  whether  his  V's  are  one  side  tip  or 
f  other.  Now,  I  'd  like  to  know  from  you  where  the  hitch  is.  The 
Bquire  ain't  likely  to  set  the  Mong  in  a  configuration  just  yet — 
but  if  he 's  swingin'  a  torch  round,  I  *d  jest  as  lief  put  it  out  afore 
the  sparks  fly." 

"  But,  Mr  Simlins,  don't  you  think  it  is  rather  hard  measure  to 
ask  me  why  people  dislike  me  ? " — "  WeU,  I  don't  see  as  I  do," 
said  Mr  Simlms,  placidly ;  "'cause  I  know  pretty  well  it 's  some 
chymistry  idee  oi  his  own ;  and  if  I  could  get  hold  of  it,  you  see, 
I  should  have  a  better  handle.  I  guess  ike  school  never  went  on 
better  than  it 's  goin* ;  he  don't  know  beans." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  do  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling. 
"  Why  don't  you  ask  him  ?  I  think  at  least  half  his  ill-will  arises 
from  a  mistake." — " Have  asked  him"  said  Mr  Simlins — "just 
come  from  there  ;—  but  he 's  pretty  much  like  them  V's  we  were 
speakin'  about ;  don't  spell  nothin'.  What 's  his  mistake  about 
then  ?  if  I  knowed  that,  I  could  bring  things  to  a  concert." 

"Why,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  grave  deliberation,  "suppose  he 
wants  to  buy  your  house  ?  and  takes  a  walk  up  that  way  to  set 
forth  his  terms." — "Well,  suppose  he  does,"  said  Mr  Simlins, 
attentively. 

"  He  finds  you  and  Judge  Harrison  in  the  porch,  you  talk  about 
the  crops  and  the  weather,  and  he  tells  you  he  wants  your 
house.  What  do  you  say  to  him  ? " — "  I  tell  him  I  don't  sell  it 
to  no  one  but  a  Simlins — ^nor  that  neither  till  I  can't  live  in  it  no 
longer  myself." 

"Is  that  your  fault,  or  Judge  Harriaou'ttV  ^k«k^ "^  \iB.^58s^ 
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Betting  the  basket  of  StoutenbuTgh  Sweetings  on  the  little  table 
in  the  fall  light  of  the  lamp.  *'  Miss  Faith,  u  those  are  'sweeten- 
ings,' they  may  as  well  do  their  ofi&ce." 

The  farmer  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  tonching  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  together  in  thonghtfal  fashion,  and  softly 
blowing  the  breath  throngh  his  lips  m  a  way  that  might  have 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  whistle  if  it  had  had  a  trifle  more  of 
mnsicalness. 

^  Is  them  the  sort  of  lessons  you  give  in  school  ?  "  he  said  at 
length,  without  stirring. — "Why?"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a  little 
bit  of  a  smile." 

^  Ingen-uous,"  said  Mr  Simlins.  ''  It's  as  good  as  a  book.  Mrs 
Derrick,"  added  he,  glancing  up  at  the  rocking-chair,  "is  Squire 
Deacon  wantin'  to  buy  your  house  ?  " — "  My ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
again  laying  down  her  knitting,  "  can't  he  be  content  with  his 
own]  I  hope  he  don't  want  ours,"  she  added,  some  fear  mingling 
with  her  surprise. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  do  you  think  if  I  gave  you  an 
apple  you  would  give  me  a  knife  1 " 

"  I  hope  he  don't,"  growled  Mr  Simlins  as  he  rose  up.  "  I  never 
heerd  that  he  did.  Miss  Faitb^  them  Stoutenburgh  Sweetings 
is  good  eatin'."  Faith,  after  settmg  a  pile  of  plates  and  knives  on 
the  table,  had  taken  up  her  stockmg  again. — "  Yes,  Mr  Simlins 
— I  know  they  are." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  eat  one  1 " — "  I  don't  want  it  just  now, 
Mr  Simlins ;  I'd  rather  finish  my  work." 

"Work!"  said  the  farmer,  taking  an  apple.  "Well — good 
evening  !  Ill  go  and  look  after  my  work.  I  guess  we'll  fix  it 
There's  a  sight  o'  work  in  the  world ! "  With  which  moral  re- 
flection Mr  Simlins  departed. 

But  Mr  Linden  walked  away  from  the  table,  and  went  up- 
stairs. The  parlour  was  very  still  after  that.  Faith's  needle, 
indeed,  worked  with  more  zeal  than  ever,  but  Mrs  Derrick  rolled 
up  her  knitting  and  put  it  in  her  basket,  sighing  a  little  as  she 
did  so  :  then  sat  and  thought. 

"  Faith,  child,"  she  said,  after  a  long  pause, "  do  you  think  the 
Squire  would  ever  take  our  house  ?  "  Faith  hesitated,  and  the 
answer,  when  it  came,  was  not  satisfactory. — "  I  don't  know, 
mother."  Mrs  Derrick  sighed  again,  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
and  rocked ;  the  rockers  creaking  in  rather  doleful  sympathy  with 
her  thoughts.  Then  an  owl  on  a  tree  before  the  door  hooted  at 
the  world  generally,  though  Mrs  Derrick  evidently  thought  his 
remarks  personal 

"  I  cairt  think  why  he  should  do  that  to-night,  of  aU  nights  in 
the  year  !"  she  said^  sitting  straight  up  in  her  chair.  "  It  never 
^^mean  good.  Faith,  what  should  we  do  if  he  did  ?"  This  time 
^^hpeont  the  Squire,  not  the  owL 
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^  Mother  ! "  said  Faith,  and  then  she  spoko  in  her  usual  tone 
^«  We  'd  find  a  way." 

"  Well ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  rocking  back  and  forth.  Then  she 
started  up.  "We  've  got  to  have  biscuits  for  breakfast,  whether  or 
no !  It  s  good  I  remembered  'em ! "  And  she  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  coming  back  to  kiss  Faith  and  say,  "  Don't  fret,  pretty  child, 
whatever  happens.  Go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  ;  I  '11  make  the 
biscuit."    Ana  alert  and  busy  she  left  the  parlour. 

Faith's  sleep  was  quiet,  but  not  unbroken.  For  at  that  time 
when  all  well-disposed  people,  young  or  old,  are  generally  asleep 
(in  such  a  well-ordered  community  as  Pattaquasset),  it  pleased  the 
younger  portion  of  said  commmii^  to  be  a^ake.  Yet  they  were 
well-difiposed — and  also  ill !  For,  repairing  in  a  body  to  Mrs 
Derrick's  house,  they  gave  her  nine  cheers  for  her  lodger, — thence 
departing  to  Squire  Deacon's,  they  gave  him  as  many  groans  as 
he  could  reasonably  want  for  himseli.  After  which  the  younger 
part  of  the  commnnity  retired  in  triumph. 

It  was  said,  by  one  adventurous  boy,  that  falling  in  with  Mr 
Simlins  they  impressed  him — ^that  his  voice  helped  on  the  cheers, 
but  not  the  groans  :  and  indeed  the  whole  story  needs  confirma- 
tion. Faith  heard  the  groans  but  faintly,  owing  to  the  distance, 
but  the  cheers  were  tremendous. 

It  is  painfal  to  add  that  Joe  Deacon  was  vociferous  in  both 
parties. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

**  I  HOPE  youp  rest  was  disturbed  last  night "  said  Faith,  rather 
gaily,  as  she  came  in  to  the  breakfast-table  with  a  plate  of  biscuits 
and  set  them  down  before  Mr  Linden. — "  Thank  you  !  you  have 
reason  to  be  quite  satisfied  in  that  respect." 

"  But  did  you  hear  them  after  they  left  our  house  ?" — "  I  heard 
them,  really  or  in  imagination,  aU  night,  thank  you  again.  Miss 
Faith  ;  ana  am  as  sleepy  this  morning  as  you  can  desire.", 

"  It  wasn't  I,"  said  Faith.  "  Now,  what  notice,  Mr  Linden,  wiU 
you  think  it  proper  to  take  of  such  a  proceeding  1 " — "  That  was 
one  thing  which  Kept  me  awake." 

**  But  as  you  are  sleepy  now,  I  suppose  the  point  is  decided  1 " 
— "You  are  as  quick  at  conclusions  as  Johnny  Fax,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  smiling,  "  who  always  supposes  that  when  I  am  not^using 
my  pen  myself  I  am  quite  ready  to  let  him  have  it." 

"  Does  he  ^et  it  ]" — "  What  should  you  advise  ] " 

**0  Mr  Lmden !"  said  Faith,  "I  should  advise  you  to  do^ 
just  what  you  do  ! " — "  Unsound  I"  he  said ;  "  I  thought  you  were 
a  better  adviser.  But  about  this  matter  of  the  boys — I  shall  pro- 
bably read  them  a  lecture,  wherein  I  shall  set  forth  thA  m^\!cL^ 
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nm  of  getting  sick  by  such  exposure  to  the  night  air  ;  also  the 
danger  I  am  in  of  being  sent  away  from  my  present  quarters  be- 
cause ladies  prefer  sleep  to  disturbance.  Having  thus  wrought  up 
their  feelings  to  the  mghest  pitch,  I  shall  give  them  a  holiday 
and  come  home  to  dinner." 

Faith  laughed  her  little  low  laugh  of  pleasure ;  at  least  it 
always  sounded  so.  It  might  be  pleasure  at  one  thing  or  at 
another  ;  but  it  was  as  round  and  sweet  a  tone  of  meny  or  happy 
acknowledgment,  as  is  ever  heard  in  this  world  of  discom- 
ances. 

"  But  are  you  really  flleepy,  sir  1 "  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  I  'm  so 
sorry  !  I  thought  they  were  doing  nothing  but  good.  I  never 
once  thought  of  their  waking  you  up.** 

Mr  Linden  laughed,  too,  a  Httle. 

"  I  shall  get  waked  up,"  he  said,  "in  the  course  of  the  day  ; 
unless  somebody  has  drugged  my  coffee." 

"  Judge  Harrison  was  here  tnis  morning,  Mr  Linden,  with  a 
message  for  you,"  said  Faith.  "  Mother,  will  you  tell  Mr  Linden 
what  Judce  Harrison  saidi" — ^**I'd  rather  hear  you,  child,  by 
half,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  smile  whereon  the  house  cast  a  little 
shadow.  "  Tell  him  yourself.  Faith."  And  Mrs  Derrick  sighed, 
and  took  her  napkin  and  rubbed  off  a  spot  on  the  coffee-pot. 

"Judge  Harrison  came" —  said  Faith,  and  paused] — "And 
went  away,"  said  Mr  Linden. — "  Yes,"  said  Faith.  "  He  stopped 
on  his  way  somewhere,  and  came  into  the  kitchen  to  talk  to  us. 
He  said  he  would  like,  if  you  would  like  it — ^he  would  like  to  have 
a  great  exhibition  of  the  boys.  He  knows  about  the  school,  he 
says,  and  there  hasn't  been  such  a  school  in  Pattaquasset  since  he 
has  been  here  himself ;  and  he  would  like  to  show  it  up  to  the 
whole  town.  So  if  Mr  Linden  approved  of  it.  Judge  Harrison 
said,  he  would  have  a  gathering  of  all  the  country-side  in  some 
nice  place  ;  the  Judge  has  plenty  of  ground  and  can  ^et  anybody 
else's  besides  ;  and  the  boys  should  have  a  great  examination,  and 
after  that  there  should  be  an  entertainment  under  the  trees,  for 
boys  and  all.  And  he  wanted  mother  to  speak  to  Mr  Linden,  and 
see  whether  he  would  like  it.  And  mother  wouldn't,"  said  Faith, 
as  she  finished. 

Mr  Linden  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly,  then  let  them  fall  and 
likewise  his  eyes.  Then  sent  his  cup  to  be  replenished,  gravely 
remarking  to  Faith  that  if  she  had  any  drugs,  she  might  put  them 
in  now! 

''What  kind  of  druss  would  you  like,  Mr  Linden?"  said 
Faith. — "  Any  that  are  deeply  sedative." 

"  Sedative?"  said  Faith,  with  that  look  which  he  often  drew 
from  her, — ^veiy  earnest,  half  wistful,  half  sorrowful, — "  I  don't 
know  what  it  means,  Mr  Linden." — "  It  means,"  said  he,  his  face 
relaxing  a  little,  "  such  as  diminish  the  physical  energy,  without 
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destroying  life ;  snch,  in  short,  as  might  qualify  a  man  for  the 
situation  of  a  tame  monkey;  on  a  pole.^ 

Faith's  look  changed  to  a  sort  of  indignant  little  glance,  and 
her  lips'parted  ;  but  they  closed  again  and  her  eyes  went  down 
to  her  plate.  "  What  were  you  going  to  remark,  Miss  Faith  ?" 
Faith  blushed  a  good  deal,  however  the  answer  came  steadily. — 
"  I  don't  think  any  drugs  would  do  that  for  you." 

^  I  am  in  a  bad  way,  then,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  unmoved 
^vi^.  ^  Because  if  I  survive  this  trial  of  what  I  can  bear,  I 
mtend  to  advertise  for  the  afore-named  situation.  Have  you 
heard  of  any  vacant  pole.  Miss  Faith  ?" 

Faith  looked  at  him  with  a  grave,  considering  wonder,  which 
gradually  broke  into  a  sense  of  mn  ;  and  then  she  laughed  as  she 
did  not  often  laugh.  Apparently  Mr  Linden  was  well  enough 
pleased  with  such  answer  to  his  words,  for  he  not  only  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  her,  but  even  remarked  that  it  was  good  to  be  of 
a  ^mpathising  disposition. 

The  day  passed  as  usual ;  only  of  late  it  had  got  to  be  Faith's 
habit  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  shut  up  in  her  room«  It  had 
never  been  her  habit  before.  But  now,  after  going  through  her 
early  household  duties,  of  which  Faith  had  plenty,  she  used  to  be 
out  of  sight  often  for  an  hour  before  dinner ;  unless  when  the 
dinner  required  just  that  hour  of  her  attention.  Nothing  was  left 
behind  her  to  call  her  down.  Her  dairy,  her  bread  and  cake,  her 
pies  and  cream-cheeses,  her  dinner  preparations,  whatever  the 
things  might  be,  were  all  ready^  for  the  day's  wants ;  and  then 
Faith  was  gone.  After  dinner  it  was  still  more  surely  the  same. 
Yet  though  all  this  was  true,  it  was  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
true  that  Mrs  Derrick  had  hardly  observed  it. 

It  happened  this  afternoon  that  Faith  lingered  up-stairs, — not 
until  tea-time,  but  until  she  heard  her  mother  caU.  Beuben 
Taylor  wanted  to  see  her.    He  was  at  the  gate. 

"  I  didn't  want  to  disturb  you.  Miss  Faith.  I  told  Mrs  Derrick 
80.  It's  only  some  clams,  which  I  thought  maybe  .you'd  like," 
said  Reuben,  modestly.     "  I  left  'em  in  tne  kitchen." 

"  Thank  you,  Reuben ;  I  like  them  very  much.  Do  you  feel 
better  than  you  did  yesterday  ? " — ^Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Reuben, 
rather  slowly  ;  "  I  felt  a  great  deal  better  last  night." 

"And  to-day,  don't  you?" — "Yes,  ma'am,"  Reuben  answered 
as  before. 

"  But  not  so  well  as  last  night  ?  What 's  the  matter,  Reuben  ?" 
— "  Didn't  you  hear  what  they  did  last  night,  ma'am  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  but  what  has  made  you  feel  worse  to-day  ?" — 
"  Why,  you  know,  ma'am,"  said  Reuben,  "  last  night  I  forgot  all 
about  everybody  but  Mr  Linden.  But  oh,  Miss  Faith !  I  just 
wish  you  could  have  been  in  school  to-day  for  one  minute,  when 
Mr  Lmden  came  in  1    You  see/'  said  ReulSeQ)  QsdlK9BCkSS!!&»^^'^^^^!ss^ 
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ing  reserve, "  the  boys  were  all  there  ;  there  wasn't  one  of  'em  late, 
and  eveiy  one  had  a  sprig  of  basswood  in  his  hat  and  in  his 
button-hole.  And  we  all  kept  our  hats  on  till  he  got  in,  and 
stood  up  to  meet  him  (though  that  we  do  always),  and  then  we 
took  on  our  hats  together  and  gave  him  such  a  shout !  You 
know.  Miss  Faith,"  added  Keuben,  with  a  smile  both  expressive 
and  sweet,  "  basswood 's  a  kind  of  linden." 

"  And  what  did  Mr  Linden  do  !"  said  Faith,  with  a  smile  of 
her  own  that  very  well  reflected  Reuben's. — "He  didn't  say 
much,"  said  Reuben,  "  he  looked  a  good  deal" 

"  Well,  you  foolish  boy,"  said  Faith,  gently,  "  don't  you  feel 
well  now,  after  all  that  ?    What 's  the  matter  f " 

A  heavy,  shoe-leathery  step  came  down  the  street :  it  was 
Squire  Deacon.  Reuben  knew  who  it  was  before  the  Squire 
came  near,  for  he  flushed  up,  and  for  a  moment  stood  with  his 
back  resolutely  turned  towsu^ds  the  gate ;  then  with  an  air  as 
resolute,  but  different,  he  turned  round  and  bowed  as  courteously 
as  he  knew  how — ^far  more  so  than  the  Squire  did  to  hiTn  ;  for  the 
combination  of  Faith  and  Reuben  did  not  seem  to  fall  pleasantly 
upon  Squire  Deacon's  organs  of  vison ;  nor  indeed  could  he  have 
quite  forgotten  last  night. 

"Reuben,  come  in,"  said  Faith,  touching  his  shoulder  and 
smiling ;  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  But  first  answer  my  ques- 
tion —  why  don't  you  feel  quite  well  now  ?  You  ought, 
Reuben." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Faith,  I  know  I  ought ;  at  least  I  oughtn't  to  feel 
just  as  I  do,"  Reuben  answered.  "  Mr  Linden  told  me  so  to- 
day."— "  Then  why  do  you  feel  so  ?  "  Faith  asked,  with  increased 
earnestness.    Reuben  coloured  and  hesitated. 

"Folks  vex  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "And — and  Mr 
Linden  says  I  love  him  too  well  if  I'm  not  willing  to  let  Ih'tti  go 

when  Godpleases.  And  I  know  it's  true,  but " And  Reuben 

followed  Faith  into  the  house  without  another  word. 

"  What  do  you  mean  about  Mr  Linden's  going  ? " — "  Just  that, 
ma'am,"  said  Reuben,  simply.  "  Because  we  can't  make  ourselves 
feel  well  by  thinking  things  are  going  just  as  we  want  'em  to.  He 
says  that's  not  strong  enough  ground  to  rest  on." 

"  But  does  he  talk  of  going  away,  Reuben  %  " — "  Oh  no  !  Miss 
Faith,  I  never  heard  him  ;  he  only  talked  so  to  me  because  of 
what  other  folks  said." 

"Well,"  said  Faith,  with  a  change  of  tone,  "you're  a  foolish 
boy.  You  come  and  see  me  whenever  you  get  feeling  bad  again. 
Folks  can't  hurt  Mr  Linden.  Now  look  here — wait  a  minute, 
wiUyou?" 

Faith  ran  up-stairs ;  speedily  came  down  again  with  a  little 
blue-covered  book  in  her  hand,  "Is  this  the  arithmetic  you 
study  ? "  she  said,  softly,  coming  close  to  him.    Reuben  took  the 
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book  with  some  smpiifle  in  his  face.  **  Yes,  ma'am,  this  is  the 
one."    And  he  looked  np  at  her  as  if  to  ask  what  next. 

How  fax  have  yon  cone  1 " — **  I  am  through  this  now,"  said 
Benben ;  '^bnt  some  of  the  others  are  here — and  here." 

**  Then  yon  can  tell  me,"  said  Faith.  She  turned  orer  to  a 
certain  pa^e,  far  on  in  the  book  too,  and  putting  it  into  Beuben*8 
hands,  saia  quietly,  ^  I  am  studying  it,  and  1  cannot  make  any- 
thi^of  this.    Do  yon  remember  how  it  was  explained  ? " 

**The  book's  wrong,"  said  Reuben,  after  a  glance  at  it  ;  "  I  re- 
member. Miss  Faith.  See,  it  ought  to  be  so — and  so."  Reuben 
went  on  en>lainin^.  ^  All  the  books  we  could  get  here  were  just 
like  it,  ana  Mr  Lmden  said  if  he  found  any  more  mistakes  he 
would  send  to  Quilipeak  and  get  good  ones.  He  showed  us  how 
this  ought  to  be." 

"That's  it,"  said  Faith.  "Thank  you,  Reuben.  And  you 
needn't  tell  anybody  I  asked  you  about  it"  Reuben  looked  a 
little  surprised  again,  but  he  said  *^No,  ma^am,"  and  made  his  bow. 

It  was  Faith's  turn  to  be  surprised  then,  for  stepping  into  the 
tea-room  to  look  at  the  dock,  she  found  not  only  the  dock,  but 
Mr  Linden ;  the  former  ticHng  sundry  minutes  past  tea-time, 
the  latter  enjoyinff  the  sunset  douds  and  his  own  reflections,  and 
(possibly)  his  book.  Mrs  Derrick,  favouring  the  atmosphere  of 
iLe  little  wood  fire,  which  had  burned  itself  out  to  coals  and 
ashes,  sat  at  one  comer  of  the  hearth,  taking  up  the  stitches 
round  the  heel  of  her  stocking,  which  precarious  operation  en- 
grossed her  completely.  Mr  Linden,  however,  looked  up,  and 
took  in  the  whole  of  the  little  picture  before  him.  Apparently 
the  picture  was  pleasant,  for  he  smiled.  Faith's  look  was  startled. 

"  I  amlate ! "  she  said,  with  a  compunctious  glance  at  the  clock. 
And  as  soon  as  it  could  be  made  the  tea  came  in  smoking.  As 
Failh  took  her  seat  at  the  table  she  put  her  question,  "  When  did 
you  come  in,  Mr  Linden } " — '*  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
you  did." 

"  By  which  way  ?  " — "  Why,  by  the  door :  it  is  simpler  than  the 
window." 

The  next  few  seconds  seemed  to  be  employed  by  Faith  in 
buttering  bread  and  eating  it,  but  in  reality  they  were  used  for 
carrying  on  a  somewhat  hurried  calculation  of  minutes  and  dm- 
tances,  which  brought  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  to  a  hue  of  pretty 
richness^ 

"  Did  I  run  over  anybody  in  my  way  1 '  asked  Mr  Linden. 
"What  gives  the  question  its  interest )  " — *  I  had  thought  you 
were  out,"  said  Faith,  quietly. 

'*  I  know  a  shorter  way  to  the  store  than  you  do,"  said  Mr 
Lindeii,'with  equal  quietness. — "To  the  store ! "  said  Faith,  eye 
and  lip  quite  putting  quietness  out  oi'  the  question. 

"  Yes,  I  found  your  footprints  there  the  other  da^,  «sfiS^  W\a:«^ 
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been  wanting  to  tell  yon  ever  since  that  it  is  not  anything  like  so 
far  up  to  my  room.  Let  me  recommend  that  way  to  you  for  the 
future."  Faith's  colour  was  no  matter  of  degrees  now,  for  it  rushed 
over  temples  and  cheek  in  a  flood.  And  seemed  inclined  to  be  a 
permanency. 

'*  There  you  may  take  what  you  like,"  he  went  on,  with  a  smile 
that  was  both  amused  and  encouraging,  '*  and  I  shall  be  none  the 
wiser — ^unless  you  tell  me  yourself.  &  you  do  tell  me,  I  shall  be 
very  glad.  Now,  Miss  Faith,  what  shall  we  do  about  Judge 
Harrison  ) "  Faith  hesitated,  and  struggled  perhaps,  for  it  did 
not  seem  very  easy  to  speak  with  that  deep  nush  on  her  brow ; 
and  then  she  said  rather  low — 

'*  I  am  not  ungrateful,  Mr  Linden."-^''  Neither  am  I — ^but  this 
proposal  of  his  gives  me  some  trouble.  I  think  if  he  would  have 
all  the  fun,  without  any  of  the  showing  ofl^  it  would  answer 
every  good  purpose  and  avoid  all  the  bad  ones.  And  if  you  will 
intimate  as  much  to  your  mother,  Miss  Faith,  and  persuade  her 
to  convey  the  information  to  Judge  Harrison,  it  wiU  perhaps  be 
the  best  way  of  reply.  Of  course,  as  trustee,  he  has  still  the  right 
of  doing  as  he  likes.'' 

"  Mother,  do  you  hear  1 "  said  Faith,  "  or  do  vou  want  me  to 
repeat  it  ? '' — "  No,  chUd,"  said  her  mother,  abstractedly  ;  **  I 
didn't  hear,  to  be  sure, — ^how  should  I  ?  Faitii,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose makes  Cindy  break  the  noses  ofif  all  our  milk  pitchers  ? " 

This  was  an  irresistible  question.  Faith's  own  lace  came  back, 
and  during  the  rest  of  supper-time  she  was  like  herself,  only  with 
a  shade  more  than  was  usual  upon  her  brow  and  manner. 

The  short  September  day  had  little  twilight  to  lengthen  it  out 
The  cool  western  horizon  still  outshone  the  setting  stars  with  its 
clear  light,  but  in  the  east  and  overhead  others  came  out, ''  silently, 
one  by  one."  Mr  Linden  went  to  take  his  evening  walk.  Faith  to 
light  the  lamp  in  the  parlour,  watched  and  gazed  at  by  her  mother 
the  while. 

**  Child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "  what  makes  you  stay  up-stairs  so? 
I  never  thought  of  it  till  I  went  to  call  you  to  see  Reuben — ^but 
seems  to  me  you  are  up  there  a  great  deaf." 

Faith  smiled  a  little  and  also  looked  grave,  as  she  was  putting 
on  the  shade  of  the  lamp. — "  Yes,  mother,"  she  said,  "  I  am." 

"  What  for,  pretty  child  ?"  said  her  mother,  fondly. 

Faith  was  pretty  in  tJie  look  with  which  she  answered  this 
appeal  Her  smile  dropped  its  gravity,  and  only  love  came  in  to 
make  the  confession.  ''Mother,  I  am  trying  to  learn.  I  want  to 
be  wiser." 

^  Learn !"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  in  utter  astonishment,  and  rousing 
out  of  her  resting  position.    "  Trying  to  learn,  child  ?" 

''  Yes,  mother— rwhat  about  it  ?  I  don't  know  anything ;  and  I 
want  to  know — a  great  deal ! " 
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"  Why,  you  know  everything  now  I "  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  What 
don't  you  know,  Faith  ? — I  should  like  to  !'*    Faith  smiled. 

^Mother,  I  don't  know  anything!''  and  then  she  added  more 
brightly,  "  I  've  begun  with  arithmetic,  for  one  thing." 

«  Anthmetio  ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick  ;  and  she  paused  and  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  rocking  gently  to  and  fro,  with  a  shade  of  sober- 
ness stealing  over  her  face.  *^  x  ou  never  did  have  much  chance^" 
she  said  at  length, '^  because  I  couldn't  give  it  to  you  then.  My 
heart  was  broke.  Faith,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  you  out  of  my 
sight  for  a  minute.  But  somehow  I  thought  you  knew  every- 
thing." And  she  sat  still  once  more,  looking  at  Faith,  as  if  try- 
ing to  reinstate  herseK  in  her  old  opinion.  Nor  altogether  with- 
out success ;  for  with  a  little  smue  coming  over  her  face,  Mrs 
Derrick  added  :  "You  won't  be  any  sweeter— leam  as  much  as 
you  will,  child, — ^you  needn't  think  it ;"  and  the  rockers  would 
have  certcdnly  come  into  play  again  if  Oindy  had  not  opened  the 
door  and  clauned  attention. 

"  I  s'pose  likely  you  don't  want  to  go  down  to  Widder 
Stamp's  I "  she  said.  **  'Cause  she  wants  you  to  come.  I  'm  free 
to  confess  she 's  got  the  high-strikes  wonderful" 

"Mother,"  said  Faith,  giving  her  one  or  two  kisses  as  Mrs 
Derrick  rose  to  prove  the  contrary  of  Cindy^s  supposition,  "I 
shall  be  a  great  deal  hipmer;  and  I  am  getting  along  nicely." 
Which  sent  Mrs  Derrick  off  in  triumph.  But  when  she  was  gone, 
Faith  did  not  take  her  basket  of  stockings,  nor  yet  her  arith- 
metic ;  but  sat  down  by  the  table  with  her  head  in  her  hands  and 
sat  veiy  still,— ^tilL  until  Mr  Linden  came  in,  laid  one  paper  on 
the  table  at  her  siae,  and  sat  down  to  read  another.  Faith's  darn- 
ing-needle came  into  play  then,  and  worked  quick  and  silently. 
Mr  Linden  glanced  towaids  it  as  he  laid  down  his  paper. 

"Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith,  her  colour  a  little  raised  and  her 
voice  changing  somewhat^  "  I  want  to  ask  you  something — ^if  you 
are  not  busy  5)out  anythmg." — ^^  I  am  not ;  but  you  might  ask 
just  as  freely  if  I  were." 

**  I  couldn't,"  said  Faith.    She  drew  her  hand  out  of  her  stock- 


said  I  must  read  the  Bible  then,  and  do  what  that  said.  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  it."  Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  looked 
at  her  as  ii  waiting  to  hear  more. 

"And  I  don't  understand  it,  she  said ;  **  I  don't  know  how  to 
get  on." 

"  Do  you  mean,  with  the  Bible  ?  Is  it  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand 1'^ —  "I  don't  understand  some  things;  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  I  ought  to  do  " 

"  In  what  respect  ?— where  is  the  difficulty  1    Soma  XJoas^sig*  Ha. 
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Uio  Diblo  yon  never  will  understand,  perhaps,  in  this  world,  and 
othon  vou  must  learn  hy  d^iees." 

^  I  ilon*t  understand  exactly  what  makes  a  Christian,  and  I 
want  to  be  one."  It  was  spoken  low  and  timidly  ;  but  Faith 
WAS  in  earnest  Mr  Linden  sat  silent  a  minute,  without  changing 
his  i^K)sition. 

**  A  Oliristian  is  one  who,  trusting  in  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour, 
tlienccforth  obeys  TTim  as  his  only  King."  Faith  hesitated  and 
thought  ''I  aon't  understand,"  she  said,  folding  her  hands, 
**  about  the  trusting." 

**  Suppose  there  was  something  you  wanted  done, — ^too  hard  for 
your  strength,  but  not  for  mine, — ^would  you  know  how  to  trust  it 
m  my  hands  ?  "    She  bowed  her  head  and  said  "  Yes." 

**  Suppose  I  consented  to  do  it  only  upon  condition  that  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  my  will  and  pleasure  should  be  your  only  rule  of 
action, — ^would  the  sreat  work  still  be  yours  or  mine  ] " — "  Wliy, 
yours."  she  said,  still  looking  at  hiTn. 

**  Qumot  you  see  Christ,  standing  between  God  and  man,  offer- 
ing His  own  blood  where  justice  demands  ours,  and  with  His  perfect 
righteousness  covering  our  imperfect  obedience  1  So  *  that  God 
may  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.' 
Can  you  apply  any  words  ]  Can  you  see  that  Christ  only  is 
*  mignty  to  save  V  Are  you  willing  to  trust  yourseK  in  His  hands  ? " 
Faitn  dropped  her  eyes  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  the  lines  of  her 
face  were  changing. 

"I  know  what  you  mean  now,"  she  said,  slowly:  **I  couldn't 
see  it  before."  Then  with  a  little  smile  she  went  on,  "Yes, 
Mr  Linden,  I  am  willing.  But  what  must  I  do  ? " — "  *  Only 
belieye,'"  he  answered.  "  Do  what  you  say  you  are  willing  to  do." 

"  But,"  said  Faith,  looking  at  him  with  a  face  which  certainly 
spoke  her  near  the  **  little  child"  character  which  Christians  do 
bear,  "  there  must  be  something  else.  I  must  not  be  like  what  I 
have  been.    I  want  to  know  what  I  ought  to  doJ* 

"  Christ's  own  words  tell  you  better  than  I  can  :  *  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me  ;'  that  is  the 
description  of  a  Christian  on  earth.  And  then  it  follows  :  *  I  give 
unto  tnem  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall 
any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.'" 

There  was  silence ;  and  then  Faith  said,  "  But  how  am  I  to 
foUowHim?" 

"  How  did  the  people  do  to  whom  He  said  those  words  when  He 
was  on  earth  ? " — "  I  don't  know  ! " 

"  *  They  arose,  and  left  all,  and  followed  Him.' " 

"  Well,  Mr  Linden  ? " — "  It  is  just  such  a  following  that  we  are 
aU  called  to  now ;  only  that  it  must  be  in  heart  and  life  instead  of 
actual  footsteps.  Just  so  must  we  rise  up  from  doing  our  own 
will  and  pleasure,  fix  our  eyes  upon  Christ,  and  follow  Him ! " 
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"But  how  are  we  to  know-how  am  /  to  know,**  said  Faith, 
''what  1  ought  to  do  ? " — ''  Study  Christ's  Bumming  up  of  the  ten 
commandments— does  not  that  cover  the  whole  ground  1  And 
then,  do  every  little  dujhr  as  it  comes  to  hand.  It  we  are  truly 
ready  to  do  God's  will,  He  will  send  us  work  ;  or  if  not — 

**  *  They  Also  serre,  who  only  stand  and  wiUt.'  * 

Faith  looked  an  earnest,  wistful,  sorrowful  look  at  him.  ''  But 
then,"  she  said, ''  I  don*t  do  anything  well ;  how  can  I  know  that 
I  am  right  ?  You  know  what  you  said  of  tiie  two  roads,  only  one 
led  to  the  shore.    I  keep  thinking  of  that  ever  since." 

''A  traveller  in  the  right  road,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  may  walk 
with  very  weak  and  unsteady  pace,  yet  he  knows  which  way  his 
face  is  set.  Which  way  is  yours  ? "  Faith's  face  was  in  her  hands. 
But  Mrs  Derrick's  step  just  then  sounding  at  the  front  door,  she 
sprang  away  before  it  could  reach  the  parlour. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  decision  of  Mr  Linden  on  the  school  question  was  duly  com- 
municated to  Judge  Harrison  ;  and  the  time  fixed  was  Thursday, 
the  6th  of  October.  The  place  chosen,  after  much  care,  was  the 
Judge's  own  house  and  pounds  adjoining,  which  were  spacious 
etiough,  and  afforded  good  opportumty  for  setting  tables,  and  also 
for  spreading  them.  So  all  that  was  fixed,  and  all  Pattaquasset 
was  a  tiptoe  ;  and  Mr  Linden  submitted  to  what  he  could  not  help, 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  might. 

With  gentle  grace  Faith  Derrick  walked  up  and  down  in  her 
mother's  household ;  from  the  dairy  where  she  made  her  butter, 
to  Mr  Linden's  room  which  it  was  her  care  to  keep  in  order  ;  and 
where  she  might  if  she  chose  amuse  herself  with  Mr  Linden's 
books.  If  she  did,  it  was  unknown  to  their  owner  ;  he  surely 
found  every  volume  lying  where  he  left  it.  There  was  chance 
enough  for  Faith,  in  ms  long  absences  from  the  house  ;  and  the 
books  offered  temptations.  There  were  a  good  many  of  them, 
stowed  in  old-fashioned  comer  and  window  cupboards  ;  good 
editions,  in  good  bindings,  and  an  excellent  very  choice  selection 
of  subjects  and  authors.  There  were  books  in  various  languages, 
of  wmch  Faith  could  make  nothing — but  sighs  ;  in  her  own 
mother-tongue  there  were  varieties  of  learning  and  literature 
enough  to  distract  her.  All  however  that  the  owner  could  know 
of  other  hands  about  his  books,  was  that  there  was  no  dust  upon 
them. 

Perhaps  he  had  a  mind  to  know  more — or  that  there-  should  be 
more  to  be  known  :  tor  about  this  time  two  remcaJcable  things 
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happened.  One  was,  that  Faith  found  a  little  French  book 
ensconced  among  the  stockings  in  her  basket — and  the  very  next 
morning,  as  Mr  Linden  was  setting  off  for  school,  he  stopped  at 
the  threshold  and  inquired — 

"  Miss  Faith,  whereabouts  are  yon  in  Prescott  ?  ** 

That  same  colour  flashed  in  Faith's  face  ;  it  did  not  rise  to  her 
temples  this  time,  but  glowed  richly  in  her  cheeks.  She  looked 
down,  and  up,  and  down ;  words  seemed  confounded  in  their 
utterance. 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  you  have  finished  it  already  ? "  he  said, 
with  an  excellent  look  of  astonishment — "  I  have  almost,"  said 
Faith.  "  Mr  Linden,  how  could  you  tell  1  I  don't  know  what 
makes  me  do  so  !"  she  said,  putting  both  hands  to  her  cheeks, — 
"  there 's  no  shame  in  it," 

"  I  didn't  suppose  there  was,"  he  said,  smiling,  and  closed  the 
door. 

Very  oddly,  in  spite  of  morning  duties,  Faith's  next  move  was 
to  go  to  h«ir  basket,  pull  out  that  little  French  book,  and  examine 
it  all  over  inside  and  out.  Not  one  word  of  it  could  she  read, 
not  one  sign  of  it  did  she  know ;  what  was  the  meaning  of  its 
place  in  her  basket  ?  Faith  pondered  that  question  probably 
while  her  cheeks  were  coming  back  to  their  usual  tint ;  then  the 
book  was  slipped  back  again,  and  she  hurried  away  to  help  her 
mother  with  the  dishes. 

"  You  needn't  come,  child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick ;  "  what  do  you 
think  I  '11  make  of  such  a  handful  of  things  as  that  ?  To  be  sure 
Cindy's  cleaning  up  to-day,  but  I  'm  pretty  smart  yet.  Go  off 
and  study  arithmetic  if  you  want  to.  Have  you  got  through  that 
yet  ?" — "  Almost  through,  mother,"  Faith  answered,  smiling. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go  and  finish?"  said  her  mother. — 
"  Mayn't  I  finish  these  first!"  said  Faith,  through  whose  fingers 
the  towel  and  the  cups  and  saucers  sHpped  with  a  dexterity  that 
was,  to  sav  the  least  of  it,  pretty.  "  Why,  mother,  you  were  not 
so  keen  after  arithmetic  the  other  day." 

"  Keen  after  it !"  said  Mrs  Derrick  ;  ^*  la !  child,  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  keen.  But  I  never  could  bear  to  see  a  thing  half  done,— 
I  'd  rather  do  it  twice  over." 

There  was  something  else  running  in  Faith's  mind ;  for  after 
abstractedly  setting  down  one  after  another  several  saucers, 
polished  from  the  hot  water  and  huckaback,  she  dropped  her  towel 
and  flung  both  arms  round  her  mother's  neck. 

"  Mother  !  there  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to  do ;  I  want  you  to 
be  a  Christian!" 

There  was  persuasion  in  the  soft  head  that  nestled  against  her, 
if  Faith's  words  lacked  it. 

To  the  words  her  mother  gave  no  answer,  but  she  returned  the 
caress  with  interest :  wrapping  Faith  in  her  arms,  and  drawing 
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her  down  to  the  next  chair,  as  if— literally — she  could  not  stand 
that  *'  Pretty  child !"  she  said,  and  more  than  one  tear  fell 
npon  Faith's  bright  hair,  '^  you  're  the  best  child  that  ever  was ! 
and  always  were  ! " 

"  No  mother,"  said  Faith,  kissing  her.  "  But  will  you  ?" — "  I 
don't  know  1"  said  Mrs  Derrick ;  "  that 's  what  your  father  used 
to  say,  Faith,  and  I  used  to  think  I  'd  like  to,  to  please  him,  but 
somenow  I  never  did." 

"Never  wished  it  for  your  own  sake,  dear  mother?" — "Yes, 

sometimes  ;  when  I  saw  him  die  " said  Mrs  Derrick.     "  Hush 

child  ;  don't  say  another  word  to  me  now,  for  I  can't  bear  it" 
And  giving  Faith  an  embrace  which  took  off  all  thought  of  rougli- 
ness  from  her  words,  Mrs  Derrick  rose  up  and  went  about  her 
dishes  again.  And  Faith  tried  to  do  as  much  ;  but  the  dropping 
tears  were  too  fast  for  her  towel ;  her  hand  sought  in  vain  to 
forbid  their  coming ;  she  laid  down  her  work  and  went  away. 

Truth  however  is  always  at  one  with  itself,  and  so  is  right 
feeling,  and  so  is  duty.  Faith  as  well  as  her  mother  had  plenty 
of  business  on  hand  that  morning ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
was  as  hard  at  work  in  the  kitchen  as  if  there  were  no  other 
interests  in  the  world.  There  was  bread  to  make.  That  was 
done.  There  was  an  elaborate  chicken-pie  to  concoct  for  dinner, 
which  Faith  would  not  leave  to  her  mother  to-day.  There  was  a 
certain  kind  of  muffins  which  Mrs  Derrick  suggested  Mr  Linden 
would  be  apt  to  like,  and  which  they  had  never  had  since  he  was 
in  Pattaquasset  To  hear  was  to  obey,  and  Faith  compounded  the 
muffins.  Then  fresh  yeast  must  be  made,  and  Faith  always  did 
that  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Mrs  Derrick  was  idle  while  thus 
indicating  floury  fields  of  exertion  to  her  daughter.  Very  far  from 
it  There  was  all  the  house  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dinner  to  see 
to  ;  besides  Cindy,  who  was  one  woman's  work.  The  butcher  was 
to  be  met,  and  farm  questions  settled  with  the  farmer ;  and  Mrs 
Derrick  was  still  deep  in  vegetables  when  Faith  quitted  the 
kitchen.  How  much  tmie  she  nad  left  for  study  before  dinner  it 
doesn't  appear. 

It  was  Wednesday,  and  Wednesday  was  in  every  Pattaquasset 
school  a  half-holiday.  Lideed,  that  arrangement  of  things  extended 
beyond  the  schools;  and  on  this  particular  Wednesday,  Mrs 
Derrick  devoted  the  holiday-time  to  a  far-off  neighbour — declaring 
that  she  "  felt  like  a  good  long  walk."  And  after  her  departure 
the  dreaminess  of  a  warm  fall  afternoon  settled  down  upon  the 
house  and  its  inhabitants.  Faith  sat  sewing  by  the  parlour 
window,  orreadmg — stealthily ;  for  Mr  Linden  with  his  book  sat 
in  the  porch  not  tlufee  feet  from  her ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  neither  made  ^reat  progress.  Who  could  read — or  work — or 
think — ^vi^lantly,  m  that  hazy  sunshine  ?  the  very  bees  took  a 
siesta  on  the  wing,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  the  soft  air« 
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About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a  small  white-headed  boy 
was  seen  revolving  do¥m  the  main  street  of  Pattaquasset.  I  say 
revolving,  for  the  slight  suggestion  of  a  small  stone  in  the  road,  or 
a  spot  of  particular  dustiness,  was  enough  to  make  the  boy  break 
the  monotony  of  his  walk  with  a  summersault ;  by  which  style 
of  progress  he  at  last  arrived  at  Mrs  Derrick's  door,  entered  the 
gate,  and  came  up  the  steps.  There  he  paused  and  gazed  at  Mr 
Linden. 

"  What  is  your  name  1 "  inquired  that  gentleman,  with  the 
benevolent  idea  of  setting  the  boy's  thoughts  in  motion  in  a 
straight  line.    "  Charles  TweK,"  replied  the  boy,  promptly. 

"  Charles  Twelfth  1 "  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Are  there  eleven  more 
of  you  ?  **  The  boy  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  but  brought  forth 
no  answer. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  are  you  the  planet  which  has 
attracted  this  small  star  out  of  its  usual  orbit  ? " 

Faith  came  to  the  door.  "  Who  are  you,  little  fellow  ? "  said 
she,  eyeing  the  dusty  white  hen.d. 

"Who  be  you?"  said  the  boy. — "The  centre  of  your  solar 
system,  at  present,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  Is  that  the  way  satellites 
generally  ask  questions  ? " 

"  What  a  queer  man  ! "  said  the  boy,  looking  at  Mr  Linden. 

"  What  a  queer  boy ! "  said  that  gentleman,  gravely. 

"  What  do  you  want  1 "  said  Faith,  biting  her  lips,  and  laughing 
at  both  of  them. 

The  boy  gazed  at  her,  but  he  also  gazed  at  the  scraper !  and  the 
attraction  of  that  was  irresistible.  Down  went  his  white  head, 
and  over  went  his  dusty  feet,  and  then  Charles  Twelfth  was  him- 
seK  again. 

"My  ma's  kep'  your  ma'  to  supper,"  he  said  :  "and  she  says 
you  may  come  too,  if  you  want  ter — and  bring  him.  We  Ve  got 
lots  o'  pies."  Ajid  stimulated  by  this  recollection,  the  boy 
turned  without  delay,  and  began  his  revolutions  homeward. 
Faith  ran  down  the  two  or  three  porch  steps  and  laid  hold  of  the 
little  invader. 

"  Here !  you  Charles  Twelfth  !  who  are  you,  and  where  does 
your  ma'  live  ? " — "  She  lives  down  to  our  house." 

"  Where 's  that  1 " — "  Down  the  woody  road,"  said  the  boy, 
"next  after  you  come  to  Capting  Samp's  blackberry  field.  There's 
sunflowers  in  front. 

"  Then  you  are  Mrs  Seacomb's  boy  ?  Very  well,"  said  Faith, 
letting  him  go.    "  Mr  Linden,  there's  an  invitation  for  you." 

"  Is  there  a  carriage  road  into  Sweden,  or  do  we  walk  1 "  he  re- 
plied.— "  Sweden ! "  said  Faith,  "it  is  in  the  woods  two  or  three 
miles  from  here.  A  woman  lives  there — ^the  widow  of  a  man  that 
used  to  sail  with  my  father.  My  father  was  captain  of  a  ship,  Mr 
Linden.  Mr  Seacomb  was  one  of  his  mates,  and  very  fond  of  him ; 
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and  we  go  to  see  Mrs  Seacomb  once  in  a  wliile.  I  don't  think, 
perhaps,  you  wotdd  like  it  It's  a  pretty  ride." — "  That's  a  kind 
of  ride  I  do  like." 

"But  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  like  it  alL  If  you  say 
so,  I  will  have  up  the  waggon.'' 

"  Thank  you — that  I  should  not  like.  I  prefer  to  have  it  up 
myself.  Miss  Faith,  if  you  will  have  up  your  oonnet" 

Faith's  face  ^ve  way  at  that,  and  the  bonnet  and  the  waggon 
were  up  accordingly. 

The  road  was  reasonably  dusty,  in  the  warm  droughts  of  Sep- 
tember; nevertheless  the  hedgerows  that  grew  thick  in  many 
places  ^owed  gay  tufts  of  autumn  flowering  :  and  the  mellow 
light  lay  on  every  wayside  object  and  sober  distance  like  the  re- 
flection from  a  butterfly's  wing.  Except  the  light  all  changed 
when  they  got  into  the  woody  road. 

It  was  woody  indeed !  except  where  it  was  grassy  ;  and  woods 
and  grass  played  hide  and  seek  with  each  other.  The  grass-grown 
Toad,  its  tnicker  grass  borders,  where  bright  fall  flowers  raised 
their  proud  little  heads  ;  the  old  fence,  broken  down  in  places, 
where  bushes  burst  through  and  half  filled  the  gap  ;  bright  hips 
on  the  wild  rosebushes,  tun»  of  yellow  fern  leaves,  DrilHant  hand- 
f uls  of  red  and  yellow,  which  here  a  maple  and  there  a  pepperidge 
held  out  over  tne  road  :  the  bushj,  bosky  look  which  the  uncut 
undergrowth  gave  the  wood  on  either  hand ;  the  gleams  of  soft 
green  lights  the  bands  of  shadow,  the  deeper  thickets,  where  the 
eye  looked  twice  and  came  back  unsatisfied, — over  aU  the  blue 
sky,  with  forest  leaves  for  a  border. 

"  With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! "  Mr  Linden 
said. 

"  And  stays  all  the  while,  don't  it  1 "  said  Faith,  rather  timidly, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation. — **  Yes,  in  a  sort — though  to  my 
fancy  the  other  seasons  have  rather  beauty  and  splendour,  while 
autumn  keeps  the  glory  for  itseK." 

"  I  think  it  is  glorious  all  the  year  round,"  said  Faith ;  "though 
to  be  sure,"  she  ^ded,  with  a  sudden  check,  "  perhaps  I  don't  use 
the  word  right." 

"  Yes,  it  IS  glorious,— but  I  think  *  glorious '  and  *  glory '  have 
drifted  a  little  apart  upon  the  tide  of  human  speech.  Glory 
always  seems  to  my  mind  a  warm,  glowing,  effulgent  thing, — ^but 
ice-peaks  may  be  glorious.  The  old  painters  encircled  the  heads 
of  tneir  saints  wim  a  '  glory,'  and  you  could  not  imagine  that  a 
cold  liffht." 

Faith  listened,  with  the  eyes  of  one  first  seeing  into  the  world 
of  wonder  and  beauty  hidden  from  common  vision.  She  did  not 
answer,  till  her  thoughts  came  back  to  the  road  they  were  travel- 
ling, and  catching  her  breath  a  little,  she  said,  "  This  isn't  a  cold 
light" 
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*^  No,  truly.    And  just  so  far  as  the  saints  on  earth 
cold  light,  so  far,  I  tmnk,  their  light  is  less  glorious." 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  can,"  said  Faith,  timidly. 

"  They  do,  sometimes  standing  aloof  like  those  ice-j 
can  see  the  white  garments,  but  no  gloiy  transfigures  th< 
a  face  as  Stephen's,  Miss  Faith,  is  worth  a  journey  to 

Faith  thought  so  ;  wondered  how  many  such  faces  hej 
Her  meditations  plimged  her  too  deep  for  words, 

"  What  are  you  musing  about,  if  I  may  ask  ? "  Mr 
presently.     She  coloured,  but  answered,  "  I  was 
one  must  be,  to  have  a  face  like  Stephen's." 

"  That  is  the  promise,  you  know,  *  from  glory  to  gloi 
grace  to  glory '  must  come  first.    *  "What  one  must  be/ 
is  it.    But  it  is  good  to  measure  the  promises  now 
Faith  laid  that  last  remark  up  in  her  heart,  enshrin  * 
as  it  were.    But  she  said  nothing. 

"  How  is  it  with  you  ?"  he  said,  turning  his  eyes 
"  you  have  not  told  me  lately.     Are  the  clouds  all  ^ 

Her  look  met  his,  wistful  and  simple  as  her  answc 

"  I  see  the  light  through." — "  *  Unto  the  perfect  j 
Linden  said  ;  his  smile,  slight  as  it  was,  bringing  a ; 
mination  with  it.    After  a  few  minutes  he  turned  toi 

"  Miss  Faith,  one  whom  Christ  has  called  into  HjbJ 
wear  His  uniform." — "  What,  sir  ? "  she  said,  the 
readily. 

"  With  the  private  vows  of  allegiance,  there  shoi 
public  profession." — "  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  I  suppose 
ing,  I  am  ready." 

Timid,  modest,  even  shrinking  as  she  was,  more  in 
subject  than  of  her  adviser,  her  face  was  as  frank  as 
hand  quitted  the  reins  a  moment,  taking  hers  and  gii 
of  "  right-hand-of-fellowship  "  clasp,  glS.  and  warm 
as  was  his  look. 

**  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  anymore  questions,"  hB\ 
will  teU  me  if  there  are  any  you  wish  answered." 

Her  "  Thank  you"  was  a  little  breathless. 

For  a  while  the  old  horse  jogged  on  in  his  easy 
the  woods  and  the  faU  flowers  and  the  sunny  glow  ; 
of  the  two  travellers  seemed  to  be  busy  therewith, 
said,  with  a  little  timid  touch  upon  her  voice — 

"  Mr  Linden,  I  suppose  it  was  you  that  put  a  little 
in  my  basket  last  night  ? " — "  Jumping  at  conclusions 
said.    "  What  sort  of  a  little  green  book  was  it  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  !  I  suppose  you  can  tell  me," — "  D< 
pose  I  will  1 " 

"  Why  not  ?    What  did  you  expect  me  to  do  with  it 
1« — «  Find  out  what  sort  of  a  oook  it  is." 
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built,  strong-jointed  frame,  in  as  marked  contrast  as  possible  to 
the  clean  outline  and  soft  angles  of  the  other.  She  shook  hands 
very  cordially  with  Faith,  but  made  a  reverence  to  the  "  teacher.** 

"  Won't  you  take  a  chair,  sir,"  she  said,  setting  one  for  the  gen- 
tleman. **  Ain't  it  an  age  since  we  've  looked  at  you,  Faith ! 
Your  mother 's  been  here  a  long  spelL  Ma'  was  proud  to  see  her 
come  it.    You  hain't  been  here,  seems  to  me,  ever  before !  '* 

"  How  do  you  do,  Gtenevieve  V* — ^**  I'm  respectable  weU.  Can't 
do  nothin'  uncommon,  you  know,  down  in  tms  'eclusion.  I  guess 
it 's  as  good  to  see  company  as  blackberries.  We  don't  get  it 
though.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  a  lonely  sitiwation,  sir  ? "  The 
last  word  with  deep  gravity  and  a  bendmg  head. 

"  It  agrees  well  with  a  contemplative  nund,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man, resolving  that  the  yoimg  lady  should  not  talk  "  high  English  " 
alone. — "  It  does  ! "  said  Genevieve,  admiringly,  taking  him  all  in 
with  her  eyes.  "  There  is  always  something  to  look  at  to  make 
you  contemplate.  Then  you  don't  think  it  an  objection,  sir,  to 
live  so  far  away  from  society  as  this  1 " 

"  I  have  lived  farther  away  from  society  than  this,"  said  Mr 
Linden.  "  I  have  seen  regions  of  country,  Miss  Seacomb,  where 
you  could  not  even  hear  of  anybody  but  yourself." — **  I  declare  ! 
and  wam't  it  awful  still,  sir  ]," 

"  It  was  beautiful  still,"  said  Mr  Linden. — "  I  reckon  it  was  ! " 

At  this  juncture  Charles  Twelfth  made  his  appearance,  and  Mr 
Linden  at  once  turned  to  him  :  "  Well,  sir,  how  are  the  Turks  ?" 
To  which  Charles  Twelfth,  being  taken  much  by  surprise,  replied, 
**  They  're  prettv  welL" 

"  Genevievy, '  said  her  mother,  "if  vou'll  make  yourself  agree- 
able, 1 11  go  hurry  tea  irfore  the  rest  of  the  children  comes.  They 
wUl  all  come  to  table,  and  there 's  so  many."  And  Mrs  Derrick, 
as  in  duty  bound,  followed  her  to  help. 

"  I  '11  go  tell  'em  !"  said  Charles  Twelfth,  as  Mrs  Seacomb  went 
out. — "  No,  you  will  not,"  said  Mr  Linden  ;  "  you  will  not  go  out 
of  the  house  again  till  I  give  you  leave.  Why  don't  you  come  to 
Sunday-school  and  learn  to  behave  yourseK  ? " 

**  What  else  1 "  said  Charles  TweKth.— «  What  else ! "  said  Mr 
Linden,  "that  will  take  you  some  time.  Afterwards  you  will 
learn  all  the  lessons  your  teacher  gives  you." 

**  Who  11  he  be  ?"  said  Charles  Twelfth,  coining  a  little  nearer. 
**  You  ? "— ."  No,  indeed,"  said  Mr  Linden  ;  "  I  have  quite  enough 
to  do  now.  I  daresay  this  lady  will  take  you  into  her  class,  if  you 
ask  her  politely." 

It  was  worth  while  to  see  Faith's  face  now,  for  the  little  stir  and 
the  flush,  and  the  sweet  gravity  that  was  in  it.  Not  so  much  as  a 
glance  went  to  Mr  Linden,  but  leaning  forward  towards  the  young 
enemy  of  Peter  th$  Great,  she  said,  in  her  sweet  tones,  "  Will  yo\i 
come  1 " 
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Charles  Twelfth  looked  up  at  her  rather  earnestly,  though  his 
finger  was  in  his  mouth  the  while  ;  and  then,  having  ended  his 
scrutiny,  gave  a  grave  little  nod  of  assent,  and  movea  round  and 
stood  at  her  side. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Faith,  **  don't  vou  want  to  show  me  how  the 
sunflowers  grow  in  your  garden  ? ' — "  They  bain*t  mine,*'  said 
Charles  Twelfth.     "  I  '11  show  you  my  house,  if  he  11  let  me  go.'* 

That  difficulty  being  got  over,  Charles  Twelfth  trotted  out  of 
the  front  door,  and  on  through  the  long  grass,  to  a  remarkable 
edifice  of  clam  shells,  broken  earthenware,  moss  and  com  cobs, 
which  was  situated  close  by  the  fence.  Faith  commented  and 
asked  questions  till  she  had  made  herseK  slightly  familiar  to  tho 
young  woodsman's  mind  :  and  then  it  was  a^eed  that  he  should 
come  Sunday  morning  bright  and  early  to  Mrs  Derrick's,  and  ho 
and  Faith  would  go  to  Simday-school  together.  By  the  time 
this  arrangement  was  thorougnly  enterea  into,  the  summons 
came  to  tea. 

"  Now  do  just  set  down  and  make  yourselves  at  home,"  said 
Mrs  Seacomb,  "  and  eat  as  if  you  were  home  too.  Faith,"  she 
added,  in  a  good-sized  whisper,  "  I  did  like  to  forgot  all  about  it : 
and  your  mother  could  have  telled  me,  too,  but  you'll  do  just  as 
welL  Does  he  always  take  cold  pork  and  potatoes  to  his  supper  ? " 
Faith's  eyes  involuntarily  opened,  then  as  the  meaning  of  this 
appeal  broke  upon  her,  she  answered  with  a  very  decided,  "  No, 
ma'am."— " 'Cause  we've  got  some  handy,"  Mrs  Seacomb  said. 
"  Now  Mr  Simpson,  he  stayed  with  us  a  spell,  and  he  couldn't  do 
without  it  If  1  had  pouna  cake  and  plum  cake  and  mince  pie  for 
supper,  it  made  no  differ ;  and  if  there  wam't  but  one  cold  potato 
in  the  house  it  mode  none  either ;  he  wanted  that  iust  the  same. 
To  be  sure  he  was  easy  suited  ;  and  I  didn't  know  but  all  school 
teachers  was  the  same  way.  I  never  hod  much  experience  of 
'em.  Genevievy,  just  lock  the  front  door,  and  then  the  children 
can't  get  in  ;  tne  back  door  is  locked.  I  do  take  to  peace  and 
quiet ! " 

"Is  Charles  Twelfth  much  like  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
ma'am  ? "  said  Mr  Linden. — "  Well,  no,"  said  Mrs  Seacomb,  deal- 
ing out  blackbeny  jam  ;  "he  always  was  an  uncommon  child. 
The  rest 's  all  resd  'sponsible,  but  there 's  none  of  'em  alike  but 
Americus  Vespucus.  It 's  fresh.  Faith  ;  the  children  picked  the 
blackberries  in  Captain  Samp's  lot  Charles  Twelftn  does  act 
sometimes  as  if  he  was  helped.  I  thought  he  took  a  turn  a  while 
ago,  to  behave  like  the  rest ;  but  he 's  reacted."  And  having 
emptied  the  dkh  of  jam,  Mrs  Seacomb  began  upon  the  cheese. 

"Which is  Americus?"  said  Faith.  "Is  he  older  or  younger 
than  Charles  Twelfth,  Mrs  Seacomb  ? "— "  Well,  he 's  older,"  said 
Mrs  Seacomb.  "  That  *«  him,"  she  added,  as  a  loud  rattling  of  the 
back  door  was  followed  in  an  incredibly  short  sijea^  Qi\*\Kvfc\s^  ^ 
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Bimilar  rattling  at  the  front,  after  which  came  the  clatter  of  yarious 
sticks  and  clocb  at  the  window. 

"  I  guess  you  won't  care  about  seein'  him  nearer,"  said  Mrs 
Seacomb,  stirring  her  tea,  composedly.  "Only  don't  nobody 
open  the  door,  I  do  love  peace  and  quiet  Thejr  won't  break 
the  windoWj  'cause  they  know  they  'd  catch  it  if  they  did." — 
"Childrwi  w  a  plague,!  do  s'pose,"  remarked  Genevieve.  "Is 
your  tea  agreeable,  sir  ?  "  Which  question  Mr  Linden  waived  by 
aaTHng  another,  and  the  meal  proceeded  with  a  peace  and  quietness 
which  suited  no  ideas  but  Mrs'Seacomb's.  At  last  tea  was  over ; 
the  ladies  put  on  their  bonnets  again,  and  the  old  horse  being 
roused  £rom  his  meditations,  the  party  set  forward  on  their 
pleasant  way  home. 

Doubly  pleasant  now,  for  the  sun  was  juBt  setting  ;  the  air  was 
fresher,  and  the  glow  of  the  sunset  colours  put  a  new  "  glory " 
upon  all  the  colours  of  earth.  And  light  and  shadow  made 
witching  work  of  the  woody  road  as  long  as  the  glow  lasted. 
Then  the  colours  faded,  the  shadows  spread;  gray  gathered 
where  orange  and  brown  had  been ;  that  glory  was  gone  ;  and 
then  it  began  to  be  shown,  little  by  little,  as  the  blue  also 
changed  for  gray,  that  there  is  "  another  glory  of  the  stars."  And 
then  presently,  above  the  trees  that  shaded  Mrs  Seacomb's  retreat| 
the  moon  rose  full  and  bright,  and  laid  her  strips  of  silver  undel 
the  horse's  feet. 

Out  of  the  woods  at  last,  on  the  broad,  full-lit  highway ;  past 
one  farm  and  house  after  another,  lights  twinkling  at  them  fiom 
the  windows  ;  and  then  their  own  door  with  its  moonlit  porch. 

The  old  horse  would  stand,  no  fear ;  the  reins  were  thrown 
over  his  back,  and  the  three  went  in  together.  As  Mrs  Derrick 
passed  on  first  and  the  others  were  left  behind  in  the  doorway, 
Faith  turned  and  held  out  her  hand.  "  Thank  you,  Mr  Linden  1 " 
she  said,  softly.  He  took  the  hand,  and  inquired  gravely, 
"  Whether  she  was  taking  leave  of  him  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
Ufe  ?" 

Faith's  mood  had  probably  not  been  precisely  a  merry  one 
when  she  began ;  but  her  low  laugh  rung  through  the  hall  at 
that,  and  she  ran  in. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Plisasaitfly  engaged  discussing  his  breakfast,  Mr  Simlins  was 
informed  by  one  of  his  "  help,"  that  a  boy  wanted  to  see  him. 
Which  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  for  all  the  boys  about  Pat- 
taquasset  liked  Mr  Simlins. 
"  Just  as  lieves  see  him  as  not,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "  if  he  don't 
Mrant  my  breakfast.    Come  in,  there,  you ! " 
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And  Dromy  Tuck  presented  himself. 

"'Early bird  catches  the  worm,'"  said  Mr  Simlins.  "Don't 
want  my  breakfast^  Dromy,  do  you  ?'* — "  Had  mine  afore  I  started," 
replied  Dromy.  "  But  the  thing 's  here — Mr  Linden  says  as  how 
we  wants  your  nuts  off  o'  them  trees  over  to  Neanticut,  and  he 
says  if  you  dm!t  want  'em  why  it  11  fit,  he  says.  And  if  you  do, 
why  you  may  keep  *em — ^that  s  alL" 

"  What 's  Mr  Linden  goin'  to  do  with  the  nuts,  s'pos'n  he  gcta 
'em  ?  " — He  ain't  agoin'  to  get  'em,"  said  Dromy,  "  it's  us — ^us  and 
him.  You  see  we  did  somethin*  to  please  him,  and  so  now  he  said 
as  how  he  'd  like  to  do  somethin'  to  please  us,  if  he  only  knowed 
what  it  was.  And  there  wa'n't  a  boy  of  the  hull  on  'em  as  didn't 
say  he  'd  rather  go  after  nuts  than  any  other  livin'  thing  what- 
somedever." 

"  An'  now  I  s'pose  you  're  askin'  for  them  particular  nuts  to 
please  me.  It's  a  roimd  ffamo  we're  on,"  said  Mr  Simlins. 
"How*re  you  goin'  to  get  to  Neanticut? — same  way  Jack  went  up 
his  bean?--won't  pay." — "  He  didn't  tell,"  said  Dromy.  "  He  don  t 
say  everything  to  oncet,  commonly." 

"  When  'you  goin'  % " — "  Don't  know,  sir,  Mr  Linden  said  as 
how  we  'd  better  go  afore  the  nuts  did.  And  Saturday  ain't  fur 
oflL" 

"  Saturday — ^well !  You  tell  Mr  Linden,  if  he  '11  send  Reuben 
Taylor  here  Saturday  morning,  he  can  take  the  big  waggon  ; 
it  '11  hold  the  hull  on  ye,  and  I  guess  I  '11  do  without  the  team  ; 
and  if  he  wants  to  go  into  the  old  house  and  make  a  fire  in  case 
you  want  something  to  eat  afore  you  get  home,  there's  not  a  soul 
in  it  and  no  wood  nother — ^but  you  can  pick  it  up  ;  and  I  '11  give 
Beuben  the  key.  Now  don't  you  splice  the  two  ends  o'  that  to- 
gether by  the  way." 

Great  was  the  stir  in  a  certain  stratum  of  Pattaquasset  that 
day !  Many  and  startHng  were  the  demands  for  pies,  cheese,  and 
gingerbread,  to  be  answered  on  the  ensuing  Saturday.  Those 
^ood  housewives  who  had  no  boys  at  school  or  elsewhere,  thought 
it  must  be  "real  good  fan"  to  help  them  get  ready  for  such  a 
frolic  ;  those  who  had  boys,  wished!^  they  had.  none  !  As  to  the 
rest,  the  disturbance  spread  a  little  (as  disturbances  are  wont)  from 
its  proper  sphere  of  action.  Two  boys  even  invaded  Mrs  Derrick's 
peaceful  dwelling,  and  called  down  Faith  from  conquering  Peru. 
These  were  Reuben  Taylor  and  Joe  Deacon ;  for  Joe  with  a  sl^ht 
variation  of  the  popular  adage,  considered  that  "  once  a  scholar, 
always  a  scholar."  Reuben  seemed  inclined  on  his  part  to  leave 
the  present  business  in  Joe's  hands,  but  a  sharp  nu^e  from  that 
young  gentleman's  elbow  admonished  him  not  only  to  speak  but 
to  spei  quickly.  Reuben  modestljr  preferred  his  modest  re- 
quest, guiltless  of  any  but  the  most  mnocent  arrangement  of  his 
words. 
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"  We  boya  are  all  going  over  to  Neanticut  nutting,  next  Satur- 
day, Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  "  and  we  thought  as  Mr  Linden  was 
§oing,  maybe  you'd  like  to  go  too — and  we  'd  all  enjoy  it  a  great 
eal  more." — "There  ain*t  room  in  the  waggon,"  put  in  Joe;  "but 
I  s*pose  you  kin  fix  that." 

"  Joe  ! "  said  Reuben,  flushing  up.  "  There's  plenty  of  room. 
Miss  Faith  ;  there  isn't  one  of  us  that  wouldn't  find  it,  somehow. 
I  could  walk  easy  enough,  I  know  that." 

Faith  flushed  up  too  on  her  part  a  little,  unconsciously ;  and 
asked  who  else  was  going. 

"  Sam  ain%"  said  Joe,  as  if  that  was  all  he  cared  about. 

"  Only  the  boys,  Miss  Faith,"  said  Reuben,  with  another  glance 
at  his  comrade.  **But  it's  a  pretty  place  over  there, — and  so's 
the  ride.  There's  room  for  Mrs  Derrick  too  if  she'd  like  it," 
Reuben  added :  "  I  suppose  we  shall  be  gone  all  day." 

"  It 's  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  ask  me,  both  of  you,"  said 
Faith,  evidently  in  perplexity  ;  "  and  I  should  like  to  go  dearly 
if  I  can,  Reuben — ^but  I  am  afraid  I  can't  I  am  glad  if  the 
waggon 's  big  enough  to  hold  you  all  without  me.  You  'U  have  a 
creat  time." — "You  may  say  that  1"  said  Joe,  while  Reuben  looked 
down,  disappointed. 

"  We  didn't  know  whether  you  would,"  he  said ;  "  but  Mr 
Linden  said  you  wouldn't  be  displeased  at  our  asking.  We  asked 
him  first,  Miss  Faith,  or  we  shouldn't  have  made  so  free.  And 
you  shall  have  some  of  the  nuts,  anyway  1 " 

A  little  cheered  with  which  view  of  the  subject,  Reuben  made 
his  bow,  and  Joe  Deacon  whistled  after  him  out  of  the  gate.  Faith 
looked  after  them,  disappointed  too.  There  was  a  grave  set  of  the 
li^es  of  her  mouth,  ana  it  was  with  rather  a  thou^tful  face  that 
she  looked  down  the  road  for  a  minute.  Then  remembering  the 
volume  of  Prescott  in  her  hand,  which  her  finger  still  kept  open, 
she  went  up-stalrs  again  and  set  herself  down  to  finish  her  treas- 
ure. Faith's  reading-place,  it  must  be  known,  was  no  other 
than  a  deep  window-seat  in  Mr  Linden's  room.  That  was  a  large, 
old-fashioned  room,  as  has  been  said,  with  brown  wainscottings 
and  comer  and  window  cupboards ;  and  having  on  two  sides  a 

Ideasant  exposure,  the  light  generally  made  it  a  winsome  place  to 
ook  at. 

Faith's  ^ace  was  the  deep  low  sill,  or  seat,  of  the  western 
window.  There  often  Faith  s  book  rested,  while  on  the  floor 
before  it  the  reader  sat.  This  time  the  book  was  near  finished, 
and  a  few  more  leaves  turned  over  changed  the  "  near "  into 
"  qioite." 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs  Derrick  entered,  peering  in  somewhat 
anxiously. 

"  Why,  here  you  are,  pretty  child  I "  she  said.  "  I  began  to  think 
you  were  lost  I    Mrs  Somers  has  been  here,  and  so^s  Misg  Har- 
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tisCfDf  and  thej  wanted  to  see  you  ever  so  much.  I  don't  think 
that's  a  good  cheese  we  cut  last  night.  Faith  ;  I  guess  I  'U  cut 
another." 

Faith  was  an  image  of  innocent  guilt ;  and  without  daring  to 
ask  if  it  was  tea-time,  she  ran  down-stairs.  Her  mother  followed 
and  stood  by,  not  with  any  thought  of  overseeing,  but  for  the 
pleasure  thereof! 

"Well,  child,"  she  said,  "are  you  learning  all  the  world  up  ? 
What 's  in  the  oven  now  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  that  is  good  ?  " 

The  question  had  reference  to  the  freshly-cut  cheese,  of  which 
Faith  presented  her  mother  with  a  small  morsel  Mrs  Derrick 
tasted — critically,  but  the  first  topic  was  the  most  interest- 
ing. 

"  What's  made  your  cheeks  bum  ?"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
softly  against  the  rose-colour.  "  If  you  *re  going  to  study  your- 
self into  a  fever,  Faith,  /'m  not  goin^  to  stand  by  and  see  it" 

"  No  fear,  mother.  I  forgot  myself.  Is  Mr  Lmden  come  in  1" 
— "  He  must  be ;  he  always  is  by  this  time.  Miss  Harrison  says 
the  doctor  *b  got  back.  Faith." 

Faith  took  up  her  cheese  and  walked  in  with  it.  The  tea-table 
stood  alone.  But  the  tea-hour  being  come,  and  Mr  Linden  known 
to  be  surely  there  within  five  minutes  of  the  tea-hour,  the  tea 
was  made — and  not  a  minute  too  soon. 

Faith  was  not  on  this  occasion  talkative,  nor  anybody  else. 
The  meal  proceeded  rather  silently.  Spoons  spoke  in  low  tones, 
knives  made  themselves  busy ;  and  Ciudv  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door,  and  withdrew  it  with  the  mental  ejaculation,  "  My  !  if 
they  bain't  settin*  there  yet !  " 

At  this  point  Mr  Linden  spoke :  "  And  so,  Miss  Faith,  you 
have  no  fancy  for  nuts  to  crack  ? " — Faith  flushed  a  little  and 
hesitated. — "  1  didn't  say  so,  Mr  Linden." 

"  Have  you  any  dislike  to  Neanticut  1 " — "  Not  the  least,"  she 
said,  laugmng. 

"  I  dare  not  go  further,  and  inquire  as  to  the  company.  Don't 
you  know  how  to  drive.  Miss  Faith  ?  " — "  And  what  if  I  do  ? " 
said  Faith. 

"  Is  there  anjr  insuperable  objection  to  your  driving  Mrs  Derrick 
over  to  Neanticut  Saturday  morning  ?  It  would  be  so  comfort- 
able to  know  there  were  people  there — and  fires — ^in  case  it  was  a 
cold  morning,"  said  Mr  Lmden,  demurely.  "  I  could  send  Reuben 
with  you,  and  the  key." 

"  Oh,  that 's  good  I "  cried  Faith,  clapping  her  hands.  "  Mother, 
will  you  go?" — "Why,  don't  I  always,  just  where  you  want  me 
to,  child  ?  "  said  her  mother.  "  I  should  like  to  go  to  Neanticut 
beisides.  I  haven't  been  there  this  long  while.  But  I  guess  you 
imd  I  can  open  the  house,  Faith,  without  Reuben  Taylor." 
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"  After  all,  Mr  Liuden,"  said  Faith,  "  there  is  a  great  objection 
to  my  driving  mother  over  there,  because  she  '11  drive  me." 

"There  is  a  great  objection  to  your  opening  the  house,  for 
Reuben  has  the  key— or  will  have  it ;  ana  keys,  you  know,  are 
matters  of  trust  and  not  transferable.  I  don't  know  but  Mr 
Simlins  would  make  an  exception  in  your  favour,  but  I  shall  not 
ask  him." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  Reuben  along,"  said  Faith.  "  And  I  sup- 
pose we  must  take  our  dinner  with  us,  Mr  Linden  ?  " — "  I  have 
no  doubt  there  will  be  dinner  enough  from  other  quarters,"  he 
answered,  "  but  how  much  of  it  will  be  like  Mrs  Seacomb's  tea  I 
cannot  say.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  take  a  very  little  basket 
— such  as  would  suffice  for  two  ladies." 

"  Oh,  with  Reuben,  we  can  manage  nicely,"  said  Faith,  joyously. 
He  looked  at  her,  pleased  with  her  pleasure. 

"  Don't  make  any  grand  preparation  for  me,"  he  said.  "  You 
know  I  must  eat  in  commons — for  the  same  reason  that  I  cannot 
offer  to  drive  you  over." 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  will  have  to  take  a  piece  out  of 
everybody's  basket  1 " — "  A^  near  as  possible  ! " 

Faith  shook  her  head,  but  made  no  further  remark. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  before  any  other  steps  had  brushed 
the  dew  from  the  grassy  road-side,  Reuben  Taylor  was  on  his  way 
from  the  rocky  coast  point  where  he  lived,  to  the  smooth,  well- 
ordered  abode  of  Mr  Simlins.  Receiving  from  that  gentleman 
the  key  of  the  old  house  at  Neanticut,  and  having  harnessed  the 
horses  to  the  big  waggon  under  his  special  directions,  Reuben 
drove  down  to  the  village,  put  horses  and  waggon  in  safe  keeping, 
and  reported  himseK  at  Mrs  Derrick's.  All  flings  there  being  in 
readiness,  that  small  turn-out  was  soon  on  its  way ;  leaving  Mr 
Linden  to  look  after  his  own  much  larger  consignment.  And, 
despite  the  presence  of  Reuben,  Mrs  Derrick  chose  to  drive  ;  be- 
cause, as  she  said,  "  when  she  had  the  reins  in  her  own  hands,  she 
knew  which  way  the  horse  was  going." 

The  road  for  a  while  went  on  towards  Mrs  Seacomb's,  but 
passing  the  turn  into  the  woods  kept  on  its  uneven  way  to  the 
ferry.  The  natural  hedges,  all  glittering  with  dew,  showed  little 
colour  but  in  the  leaves.  The  fair  clethSa  and  the  sweet  clematis 
had  ended  their  short  reign  and  were  gone,  and  high-coloured 
sumachs  flamed  out  in  insurrection.  Now  the  country  became 
more  hilly,  and  where  the  eastern  portion  of  Pattaquasset  lav  close 
upon  the  Mong,  the  road  went  down  by  a  succession  of  steep 
pitches  to  its  shore.  Then  the  road  ran  on  through  a  sort  of  half- 
drained  marsh,  varied  in  its  course  by  holes  and  logs  and  a  little 
bridge,  and  then  they  were  at  the  ferry. 

Now  the  feny  between  Pattaquasset  and  Neanticut  was — and 
isi  as  I  trust  it  will  always  be — propelled  by  wind  power.     No 
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plodding  horses  to  distract  one's  eyes  from  tne  snnonnding  peace, 
no  pnffing  steam  to  break  with  its  discord  the  sweet  rash  of  the 
water,  bat  a  large,  flat-bottomed  boat,  a  white  sail,  and  a  Yankee 
fiteeraman.  The  only  evil  attendant  npon  these  advantages  is. 
that  the  establishment  cannot  be  npon  both  sides  at  once ;  ana 
that^e  steersman,  like  other  mortals,  mnst  take  his  dinner. 
This  time  it  happened  to  be  breakfast ;  for  haying  been  mnch  in- 
terrapted  and  called  for  at  the  hour  when  he  shonld  have  taken 
that  refreshment,  Lon^  Tim  declared,  '^  he  would  have  it  now  and 
no  mistake  1 "  The  httle  fact  that  two  ladies  were  waiting  for 
him  on  the  other  side,  did  not  in  the  least  affect  his  appetite  or  his 
deliberation. 

"  Faith,"  said  her  mother,  when  they  had  waited  about  a  Quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  "  if  f  other  waggon  should  catch  up  we  shouldn't 
get  there  first !  ** 

Faith  laughed  and  said,  "  Well,  mother  ! " 
"  Well,  cfild,"  said  her  mother  cheerfully,  while  Reuben  waved 
fresh  signals  to  the  obdurate  ferryman,  '^  I  am  sure  I  don't  mind, 
if  you  donV 

**He's  coming  out  now !"  said  Reuben,  **or  his  wife  is,  and 
that 's  just  as  good." 

"  And  so  it  appeared ;  for  a  short  vision  of  a  red  petticoat  and 
blue  jacket  on  the  other  bank,  was  followed  by  the  ferryman 
himself;  the  white  sail  rose  up  above  the  little  boat,  and  she 
floated  smoothly  over.  Then  Mrs  Derrick  drove  carefully  across 
the  boat  bridge,  and  Long  Tim  pushed  off  into  the  stream.  How 
pretty  it  was  I  the  winding  river  above,  with  its  woody  banks  and 
villages  and  spires ;  and  its  broader  bends  below,  towards  the 
Sound  They  were  about  midway  in  the  stream  when  Reuben 
suddenly  cried  out,  "Look,  Miss  Faith!"  And  there  came  the 
great  waggon,  at  not  the  slowest  possible  rate,  over  the  long 
marsh  road. 

The  first  sight  of  the  ferryboat  and  her  freight  was  the  signal 
for  a  simultaneous  shout  from  the  whole  waggon-load,  which 
Long  Tim  took  for  a  summons  to  himself. 

*«  ^Tain't  no  sort  o'  use  hollerin'  like  that/*  he  said,  with  a  little 
turn  of  his  steering  oar ;  "  'cause  I  ain't  a  goin'  back  till  I  get 
somewheres  to  go  hsuckfrom — ^nor  then  neitner.  mabbe.  I  fin 
count  dollars  whar  they  kint  count  cents,  neow.' 

And  "  neow"  the  little  waggon  was  beyond  pursuit ;  up  the  hill 
from  the  ferry,  on  over  the  farm  road,  drove  Mrs  Derrict — some- 
what at  the  quickest ;  until  the  old  untenanted  house  rose  just 
before  them,  and  Reuben  sprang  down  to  take  the  reins  and  help 
the  ladies  out. 

It  was  a  pleasant  old  farmhouse  that,  in  spite  of  its  deserted 
condition.  They  went  to  the  kitchen,  bright  with  windows  look- 
ing out  to  grass  fields  and  trees.     Mrs  Derrick  stood  at  open  doox 
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and  window,  recalling  scenes  and  people  she  remembered  there, 
or  watching  for  the  big  waggon  to  make  its  appearance  ;  while 
Beuben  and  Faith  went  to  the  outhouses,  and  mially,  by  dint  of 

Serseverance,  found  a  supply  of  wood  in  an  old  rotten  tumbled- 
own fence.  Mrs  Derrick  proclaimed  that  the  waggon  was  com- 
ing, as  the  foragers  returned ;  but  there  was  -a  splended  blaze 
gomg  up  chinmey  before  the  aforesaid  conveyance  drew  up  at  the 
door,  and  the  whole  first  party  turned  out  to  see  it  unload. 

The  waggon  was  unloaded  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  then 
came  rummaging  for  baskets  ;  then  so  many  boys  and  so  many 
baskets  hopped  and  hummed  round,  like  a  little  bevy  of  wasps — 
with  nothing  at  least  of  the  bee  business-character  about  them. 

**  Mr  Linden,  be  we  going  to  stop  here  ? " 

"  Is  here  where  the  trees  be,  Mr  Linden  ?  ** 

"  Mr  Linden,  Joe  Deacon  ain't  behaving  nohow  !  ^ 

"  Mr  Linden,  will  we  leave  our  baskets  and  come  back  to  the 
house  ?  or  will  they  be  to  go  along  ? "  inquired  a  more  sober 
tongue. 

While  others  were  giving  their  opinion  in  little  asides  that  it 
was  "prime" — and  "fust-rate" — and  arguing  the  comparative 
promise  of  chestnut  and  hickory  trees.  And  one  of  the  bigger  boys 
of  the  party,  not  distinguished  for  his  general  good  qualities, 
sidling  up  to  Reuben,  accosted  him  under  breath  with  a  sly — "  So 
you  drav  Mr  Linden's  sweetheart.    Ain't  you  spry ! " 

If  Reuben  had  been  in  that  line,  he  would  probably  have  sent 
the  offender  head  first  down  the  bank  ;  as  it  was,  he  said  quietly, 
"  I  wouldn't  let  Mr  Linden  hear  me  say  that,  Phil,  if  I  was  you." 

"  Don't  mean  ter.  Ain't  you  great  I  But  I  say,  Joe  Deacon 
says  you  did." 

"  Joe  Deacon's  made  a  mistake  lor  once  in  his  life,"  said  Reuben, 
rather  contemptuously ;  " audit  isn't  the  first,  by  several" 

" Reuben,"  said  Mr  Linden,  approaching  the  group,  "you  may 
all  go  and  find  where  the  best  trees  are,  and  then  come  back  and 
report  to  me.  I  put  you  in  chaiqge.  Understand,"  he  added, 
rawing  his  voice  a  little,  "  Reuben  Taylor  is  leader  of  the  search  ; 
whoever  does  not  obey  his  orders,  does  not  obey  mine."  And  in 
a  minute  the  courtyard  was  clear.  Then  Mr  Linden  turned  and 
walked  up  to  the  house. 

"Now  what  are  you  ladies  going  to  do  with  yourselves  ?"  he 
said.  **  Will  you  come  out  and  sit  imder  the  trees  and  look  on— 
taking  the  chance  of  being  hit  by  a  stray  nut  now  and  then  1 " 

"  We  can't  go  wrong  to-day,"  said  Faith,  with  whom  the  spirit 
of  enjoyment  was  well  at  play.  "When  mother  feels  in  the 
mood  01  it  we  '11  come.  We  can  find  you — ^we  know  where  to 
look.  Weren't  you  obliged  to  us  for  doing  the  waiting  at  the 
ferry  ?" 

"  And  for  looking  so  picturesque  in  the  distance  ;  it  was  quite 
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a  thing  to  be  grateful  for.  I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  where  we  are,  there  will  be  noise  enough  to  guide  you.  I 
hope  you  have  not  brought  a  book  along,  Miss  Faith.'' 

•^  Why,  Mr  Linden  ?  *» 

"  The  *  running  brooks '  are  good  letterpress,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
gray  stones,  and  that  white  oak  in  the  meadow.  And  is  not  that 
woodpecker  a  pretty  illustration  1 " 

**  I  nave  looked  at  them  often,"  said  Faith.  "  I  don*t  know  how 
to  read  them  as  you  do.  There  isn't  any  brook  here,  though,  that 
I  know  of,  but  Kildeer  river.  You  '11  like  Neanticut,  Mr  Linden. 
I  'm  BO  glad  you  let  us  come.    I  '11  read  everjrthing  that  I  can." 

"  I  don't  know  how  long  everything^  last  you,  child — at  the 
rate  you've  gone  on  lately,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  who  stood  iu  tlie 
doorway. 

Faith  smiled  again,  and  shook  her  head  a  little  at  the  same  time, 
as  her  eye  went  from  the  woodpecker  to  the  green  leaves  above 
his  head,  then  to  the  bright  red  of  some  pepperidge  trees  farther 
off,  to  the  lush  ^rass  of  the  meadow,  and  on  to  the  soft  brownish, 
reddish,  golden  Jiues  of  distant  woodland.  Her  eye  came  back,  as 
from  a  book  it  would  take  long  to  read  thoroughly.  ^^  I  am  so 
glad  it  is  such  a  day ! "  she  repeated. 

"  I  see  my  boys  are  coming  back,"  Mr  Linden  said,  with  a  smile 
which  hardly  belonjged  to  them  ;  "  I  must  go  and  get  their  report. 
Au  revoir,  Miss  Faith."  And  he  went  forward  into  the  midst  of 
the  little  swarm,  so  manageable  in  his  hands,  bo  sure  to  stiiig 
anybody  else. 

"  Child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  lookii^  over  Faith's  head  from  her 
more  elevated  position  of  the  door-sill  (looking  at  it  too^,  "  Child, 

why  don't  you  get" and  there,  for  tne  first  and  last  tmio  in  her 

life,  Mrs  Derrick  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.— 
"  What  mother  1 "    But  Mrs  Derrick  replied  not. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  get,  mother  ? " 

**  I  don't  know  as  1  want  you  to  get  anything,  child — you  Ve 
got  enough  now  for  me.  Not  that  he  wouldn't  like  it  either,"  said 
Mrs  Derrick,  musingly  ;  "  because  if  he  wouldn't  /  wouldn't  give 
much  for  him.  But  I  guess  it's  just  as  well  not."  And  Mrs 
Derrick  stroked  her  hand  fondly  over  Faith's  head,  and  told  her 
that  if  she  stood  out  there  without  a  bonnet  she  would  get  sun- 
burnt. 

"  But  mother ! "  said  Faith,  at  this  enigmatical  speech, "  what  do 
you  mean  1     Who  wouldn't  Hke  what  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  signify,  child,  since  I  didn't  say  it  1" 

"  But,  mother,"  persisted  Faith,  gently,  "  what  had  I  better  get 
that  I  haven't?'' 

"  I  don't  know  as  you  had  better  get  it,  child, — and  I  never 
said  he  wouldn't  like  it,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  with  a  little 
self-vindication. 
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"Who,  motherP— "Why  — nobody,"  said  Mrs  Derrick; 
«  who  'b  talking  of  anybody  I** 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Faith,  "  don't  you  mean  to  tell  me  what 
you  mean  ?  " — "  1  guess  it 's  just  as  well  not,''  her  mother  repeated. 
"  The  fact  that  he 'd  like  it  don't  prove  anything.'' 

Faith  looked  at  her,  coloured  a  little,  laughed  a  little,  and  gave 
up  the  point. 

The  morning  passed  on  its  pleasant  way  in  quietness,  at  least 
with  the  old  farmhouse  and  its  two  occupants.  Mrs  Deirick  was 
not  without  her  knitting,  and  having  come  from  the  door  sat 
comfortably  click-clacking  her  needles  together — and  her  thoughts 
too  perhaps — ^before  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fence  sticks.  Faith 
had  a  book  with  her — a  little  one — ^with  which  she  sat  in  the 
kitchen  doorway,  which  looked  towards  the  direction  the  nut 
party  had  taken ;  and  apparently  divided  her  attention  between 
that  volume  and  the  one  Mr  Linden  had  recommended*  For  she 
looked  down  at  the  one  and  looked  off  at  the  other  by  turns,  in 
a  sort  of  peaceful  musing  and  note-taking,  altogether  suited  to 
the  October  stiUnees  and  beauty.  Now  and  then  she  got  up  to 
replenish  the  fire* 

When  the  shadows  were  but  an  hour's  length  from  the  tree 
stems.  Faith  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  nut  trees  before  the 
party  should  come  back  to  lunch.  The  fire  was  mended,  the  pot 
of  coffee  put  on  to  warm,  and  they  locked  the  door  and  set  out. 

It  was  not  hot  that  day,  even  under  the  meridian  sun.  They 
crossed  an  orchard,  and  one  or  two  fann  fields,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  grew  single  trees  of  great  beauty.  White  oakB  that  had 
seen  hundreds  of  years,  yet  stood  in  as  fresh  and  hale  green  youth 
as  the  upstart  of  twenty ;  sometimes  a  hemlock  or  a  white  piue 
stretching  its  lithe  branches  far  and  wide,  and  generously  allowed 
to  do  so  in  despite  of  pasture  and  crops.  Then  came  broken 
ground,  and  beyond  this  a  strip  of  fallow,  at  the  farther  border  oi 
which  stood  a  continuous  wall  of  woodland,  being  in  fact  the  crest 
of  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Faith  had  referred  to. 

And  now,  and  truly  for  one  or  two  fields  before,  the  shouts  and 
cries  of  the  nut-hunters  rang  through  the  air.  For  just  edging, 
and  edging  into,  the  border  of  trees  last  spoken  of,  were  the  great 
chestnuts  and  hickories;  and  underneath  and  among  them  many 
little  dark  spots  were  flying  about,  which  spots,  as  Mrs  Derrick 
and  Faith  came  up,  enlaiged  into  the  familiar  outlines  of  boys' 
caps,  jackets,  and  trousers,  and  ran  about  on  two  legs  apiece* 
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CHAPTER  X, 

The  two  ladies  paused  at  a  safe  distance ;  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  boys  astir— boys  and  nuts ;  and  these  last  not  drop- 
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Ung  from  the  tiees  but  thrown  from  hand  to  hand  (hand  to 
Lead  wonld  be  more  coirect)  of  the  bnsj  throng.  Some  picking 
np,  some  throwing  stones  to  bring  down,  others  at  some  flat  stone 
^  shuddng,"  others  still  filling  their  baskets.  And  four  boys  out 
of  five  cracking  and  eating,  wnatever  else  they  were  about  In  a 
tall  hickory,  full  clad  witia  golden  leaves,  Mr  Linden  sat  to  view 
the  countr)r,  well  knowing  that  he  had  given  the  boys  full 
occupation  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  He  was  not  very  visible 
from  below,  so  thickly  did  the  gold  leaves  close  him  in ;  but 
Faith  heard  one  of  the  boys  call  out,  "  You  Johnny  Fax  1  if  you 
throw  stones  in  theU  trecL  you  11  hit  Mr  Linden." 

^*  Trust  Johnny  Fax  tor  not  never  throwin'  so  high  as  he  ii^ 
said  Joe  Deacon. — '^  I  don^t  vxmt  to,''  said  Johnny  Fax ;  *^  I  d(^t 
want  to  fetch  Mm  down." 

Whereupcm  there  was  a  general  shout,  and  ''  Guess  you  'd  better 
not,  Johnny  !"—-'<  He  might  come,  if  you  didn't  just  hit  him/ 
vociferated  horn  various  (quarters. 

"  My !"  Mrs  Derrick  said,  surveving  the  golden  hickory,  "how 
on  earth  did  he  ever  get  up  ?  And  how  do  vou  s'pose.  Faith, 
he  'U  ever  cet  down  ?"  Faith's  low  laugh  was  her  only  answer ; 
but  it  woTud  have  told,  to  anybody  who  could  thoroughly  have 
translated  it.  Faith's  mind  on  both  points. 

Apparently  he  was  in  no  haste  to  come  down — certainly  meant 
to  send  the  nuts  first ;  for  a  sudden  shower  of  hickory  nuts  and 
leaves  swept  away  every  boy  from  the  tree  near  which  Faith  and 
her  mother  stood,  and  orew  them  all  into  its  vortex.  Drop,  drop, 
the  nuts  came  down,  with  their  sweet  patter  upon  the  gross ; 
while  the  golden  leaves  fell  singly  or  in  sprays,  or  floated  offupon 
the  calm  air. 

"  Child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "  how  ijretty  it  is !  I  haven't  seen 
such  a  siffht  since — since  a  long  while  ago,"  she  added,  with  a 
sobering  face. — "  I  want  to  be  there  imder  the  tree,"  said  Faith, 
looking  on  enviously.  "  No,  mother — and  I  haven't  seen  it  before 
in  a  long  time,  either.    It's  as  pretty  as  it  can  be  1 " 

"  Bun  along  then,  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  only  take  care  of 
your  eyes." 

Faitn  however  kept  awav  from  the  crowd  under  the  hickory 
tree,  and  went  peering  about  under  some  others  where  the 
ground  was  beaten  and  the  branches  had  been,  and  soon  found 
enough  spoil  to  be  hammering  away  with  a  stone  on  a  rock  like 
the  rest  But  she  couldn't  escape  the  boys  so,  for  little  runners 
came  to  her  constantly.  One  brought  a  handful  of  nuts,  anotiier 
a  better  stone,  while  a  third  told  her  of  "lots"  under  the  other 
tree ;  and  Beuben  Taylor  was  ready  to  crack  or  climb  as  she 
chose  to  direct. 

"  If  you  11  come  down  the  other  side,  Miss  Faith  "  said  'C^^2i2c^&^ 
"  down  by  the  bank,  you  could  see  it  all  a  ^c«&\>  ^<»i\.\)R^Xfist^^ 
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Faith  seized  two  or  three  nuts  and  jumped  up,  and  Reuben  led 
the  way  through  the  leaf-strewn  grass  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mob.  But  mobs  are  uncertain  tmngs !  No  sooner  was  Faith 
seen  approaching  the  hickory,  though  yet  full  three  feet  from  the 
utmost  bound  of  its  shadow,  than  a  sudden  pause  in  the  great 
business  of  the  day  was  followed  by  such  a  tumultuous  shout  of 
"  Three  cheers  for  Miss  Faith  Derrick  ! — the  prettiest  girl  in  Pat- 
taquasset ! "  that  she  was  well  nigh  deafened.  And  promptly 
upon  that,  Joe  Deacon  stepped  up  to  Reuben  and  wnispered, 
"  That  '11  fetch  him  down  ! " 

Faith  did  not  hear  the  words ;  she  only  heard  Reuben's  in- 
dignant, "  Joe  Deacon !  behave  yourself.  What  makes  you  always 
leave  your  manners  home  ?  that  big  basket  of  yours  would  have 
held  'em  all,  easy.'' 

"I  didn't  know  but  Sam  might  want  *em,"  replied  the  un- 
abashed Joe,  dashing  back  into  the  midst  of  his  companions,  while 
Reuben  at  last  reached  the  pretty  look-out  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  where  FaiUi  could  see  the  whole  meadow  and  its  scattered 
trees  ;  and  having  placed  her  there  ran  off  again.  Standing  half 
hidden  by  the  oaks  and  chestnuts,  she  could  see  the  whole  group 
clustering  about  the  climber  now,  for  he  had  come  down  from  ms 
high  post. 

"  Boys,"  he  said, "  I  am  going  back  to  the  house  to  dinner.  Any 
boy  who  prefers  nuts  to  dinner  may  stay  and  pick  them  up." 

A  sudden  recollection  came  over  Faith  that  her  fire  was  pro- 
bably well  down,  and  coffee  no^  in  a  state  presentable.  Taking  a 
survey  of  the  ^und,  and  calculating  that  so  lai]ge  a  company 
would  want  a  little  time  to  get  imder  weigh,  she  slipped  round  to 
where  her  mother  sat,  and  giving  her  a  word,  set  on  fleetly  and 
■kilfally  under  cover  of  some  outstanding  chestnuts  across  the 
Jdlow*  If  she  had  known  it.  Faith  need  not  have  shunned  to 
U^bow  her  running,  for  prettier  running  could  not  be.  She  was 
iilNin  hidden  in  the  farther  woodland. 

The  rest  of  the  party  took  it  more  leisurely,  so  their  out-runner 
'fMusoly  gained  her  point,  and  having  put  the  fire  in  order,  stood  at 
the  door  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  coining  invasion.  It  looked 
€iioagh  like  that.  For  though  excellent  order  of  march  had  been 
keptior  most  of  the  way,  the  main  body  of  the  troops  maintain- 
ing a  proper  position  in  the  rear  of  their  captain,  who  was  quietly 
eaeortmg  Mrs  Derrick  over  the  meadows,  no  sooner  did  the  whole 
band  come  in  sight  of  the  distant  place  of  lunch-baskets,  than  it 
became  manifest  for  Uie  hundred  thousandth  time  that  liberty  too 
long  enjoyed  leads  to  license.  Scattering  a  little  from  the  direct 
line  of  march,  the  better  to  cover  their  purpose  or  evade  any  check 
thereto,  as  if  by  concert,  first  one  and  then  another  set  off  on  a 
yun,  sprang  the  orchard  fence,  and  by  the  time  the  mid-orchard 
was  reached,  all  of  Mr  Linden's  force,  with  tiie  exception  of  one  or 
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two  of  the  verjr  steadiest,  were  ahead  of  him  and  straining  in  full 
run,  if  not  in  uill  cry,  for  the  now  near-at-hand  farmhouse  quarry, 
— ^beyond  all  call  or  hindrance.  Standing  at  the  kitchen  door, 
Fait£  watched  their  coming ;  but  discerning  beyond  the  runners 
the  one  or  two  figures  that  did  not  indeed  "bring  up  the  rear," 
but  that  covered  it,  and  supposing  that  the  invaders'  object  was 
to  storm  the  waggon  in  wnich  the  lunch-baskets  were  hid,  she 
stood  her  ^oimd,  till  she  perceived  that  the  foremost  of  the  band 
were  making  straight  for  the  kitchen  door,  and  all  the  rest  in 
their  order.  Faith  gave  back  a  little,  and  the  whole  horde 
poured  in.  The  fire  was  in  a  brisk  blaze,  the  table  had  nice 
white  cups  and  naperies  on  it^  the  nose  of  the  coffee-pot  was 
steaming :  it  looked  altogether  an  inviting  place.  Down  went 
hats  and  caps  on  the  floor  from  some  of  the  party,  and  the  whole 
of  them  witn  flushed  faces  and  open  mouths  took  the  survey. 

"Ain't  it  jolly  here?" — "I  wonder  if  he'll  let  us  take  our 
dinner  in  here.    There 's  lots  o'  room." 

"  It 's  good  shady." — "  It 's  a  lon^  sight  better  under  the  trees." 

"  Coffee  !  I  *m  blessed  ! "  said  a  mth  speaker,  bending  over  the 
fireplace ;  while  a  sixth  began  slily  to  inspect  what  lay  under 
Faith's  napkins  on  the  table. 

"  Charley,"  said  Mr  Linden's  quiet  voice  from  the  doorway, 
*'  did  Miss  Derrick  desire  you  to  uncover  her  dishes  ? " 

The  hand  slipped  from  what  it  touched,  as  stealthily  the  boy's 
eye  went  to  the  face  of  the  speaker,  in  the  one  place  if  not  in  the 
other,  "  to  see  what  there  might  be." 

"  I  will  bear  witness  that  you  have  *  carried '  the  house,"  Mr 
Linden  went  on.  "Now  I  should  like  to  see  you  carry  the 
waggon.  It  will  be  a  more  useful  enterprise  than  this.  Only 
remember  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  surprise-party  is  to  go 
forth  softly." 

"  Where  will  we  carry  the  waggon  to,  sir  ?"  inouired  one  of  the 
party. — "As  far  from  tne  house  as  you  can,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with 
a  little  glance  at  Faith.  "Come,  be  off!  great  enterprises  are 
never  finished  till  they  are  begun." 

"  I  'd  like  to  berin  dinner,  anyhow,"  said  line,  catching  up  his 
cap  and  leading  on.  As  quick  and  more  (juick  than  it  had  oeen 
filled,  the  room  was  cleaied ;  and  laughiiig  Faith  watched  the 
busy  swarm  as  they  poured  towards  their  magazine,  then  re- 
membered her  own  and  came  back  to  offer  it. 

"  You  may  as  well  rest,  Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith,  as  she  offered 
him  a  cup  of  coffee.  "  I  'm  sure  ih^v  are  all  comfortable.  Besides, 
you  particularly  desired  a  fire  and  somebody  in  the  house,  you 
know." — "  Miss  Faith,"  he  said  (taking  the  cup  however),  "  I  'm 
afraid  your  notions  of  duty  are  very  slack  !  What  sort  of  a  cap- 
tain would  you  make  to  a  beleaguered  city  ?  I  shall  make  you 
read  the  story  of  Catherine  Douglass." 
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**  Will  javL  ?**  said  Faith,  looking  veiy  pleased.  "  And  what  i§ 
•beleaguered'  Mr  Linden,  in  the  meantime  ]''—"*  Beleaguered' 
ineinM  to  be  De«et  with  a  swann  of  invadeis  who  want  to  come  in 


iDeami 

mid.  rynght  to  be  kept  out" 

^  I  didn't  know  I  ought  to  keep  them  out,"  said  Faith,  laugh- 
ing, "  or  I  'd  haye  done  it" 


Iff,  ••  or  1  'a  naye  aone  it." 

Mr  Linden  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  "  I  saw  you  give  way !" 
be  said  ;  "  I  doubt  whether  there  was  even  a  show  of  resistance. 

Now  Catherine  Douglass But  I  must  go.    No,  don't  tempt  me 

with  apple-pie — ^you  have  no  idea  of  the  pies  in  that  waggon. 
Perhaps  if  Iget  successfully  through  them,  I'll  come  back  and 
dispose  of  yours.  What  are  you  reading  to-day?  *Le  Philo- 
•opne  ? '"  A  little  soberness  came  over  Faith's  snule  as  she  shook 
her  head  and  said, ''  No." 

"  I  can't  stay  to  ask  a  question  upon  that ;  but  I  '11  ask  you  two 
by-and-by  to  pay  for  it" 

And  he  went  out  to  that  little  cluster  of  life  that  hung  about 
the  ^reat  waggon,  making  himself  at  once  the  centre  of  pleasure 
and  interest,  and  even  fun,  as  Faith's  eye  and  ear  now  and  then 
informed  hCT.  It  was  pretty,  the  way  they  closed  in  about  him, 
wild  and  untutored  as  they  were,  pretty  to  see  him  meet  them 
go  easily  on  their  own  ground,  yet  always  enticing  them  towards 
something  better.  Mrs  Derrick  thought  so  too,  for  she  stood  in 
the  doorway  and  smiled  very  pleasanuy. 

"  He 's  a  real  nice  man.  Faith,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  wonder  the 
boys  like  him." 

Faith  did  not  wonder  at  it,  but  she  did  not  answer,  though  she 
too  stood  looking. 

The  ladies  had  finished  their  lunch,  and  Mr  Linden  had  per- 
haps fwt  finished  his,  for  he  came  in  again  to  take  another  cup 
of  coffee  while  the  boys  were  disposing  of  that  very  ragged  piece 
of  time  which  the  end  of  a  boys'  feast  invariably  is.  So  much 
peace  and  quietness  he  gave  himself,  if  he  did  not  give  himself  a 
sandwich,  of  which  I  am  not  certain. 

"  Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith,  *'  I  want  to  ask  something.   Will  you 

,  tell  me  if  you  don't  like  it  ? "— ."  Don't  like  to  have  you  ask  me, 

do  you  mean  ?    I  do  like  it ! " 


**  But  I  must  commit  myself^*  said  Faith.  "  I  want  to  go  and 
pick  up  nuts  with  the  boys  under  the  trees — ^may  II" 

She  looked  for  her  answer  with  an  eye  that  thought  Ae  might 
poeeibly  find  an  objection  where  she  saw  none.  He  paused  a  little 
before  ne  replied*- 

"I  think  you  may.  If  I  could  be  among  them  and  answer  for 
Uieir  good  behaviour,  I  should  not  need  to  tiiink  about  it ;  but  you 
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know  a  man  loses  power  when  lie  is  too  far  above  the  heads  of  his 
audience.  Yet  I  think  I  may  trust  them,  and  you,"  he  added, 
with  a  little  smile  5  **  especially  as  the  first  tree  touched  this  after- 
noon is  yours.** 

**  What  does  that  mean  ? "  said  Faith,  her  douht  all  gone. — "  Do 
you  think  I  shall  so  far  forget  my  office  as  to  let  them  pick  up 
nuts  for  nobody  but  themselves  1  Therefore,  the  first  tree  this 
afternoon  is  for  you,  or  if  you  please  for  your  mother  ;  the  second 
for  Mr  Simlins.  If  that  will  take  away  your  desire  for  *  the  fun,' 
why  I  cannot  help  it." 

*•  I  have  no  objection  to  pick  up  nuts  for  mother,  nor  even  for 
Mr  8imlins,"  said  Faith,  smiling.  '*  And  I  am  not  a&aid  of  the 
boys;  I  know  half  of  them,  you  know.    Thank  you,  Mr  Linden!" 

"  You  might,  if  I  could  take  you  up  into  the  tree-top.  There  is 
fine  reading  on  those  upper  shelves.'' 

Her  eye  showed  instantly  that  idie  liked  that  ^  higher"  fun  best, 
not  the  tree-top,  verily,  but  the  reading,  that  she  could  not  get  at. 
Yet  for  Faith  there  were  charms  plen^  below  the  tree-tops,  in 
both  kinda^  and  she  looked  very  happy. 

With  a  laughing  gesture  of  mrewel^  Mr  Linden  once  more  left 
the  house.  With  which  cessation  of  murmurjng  voices,  Mrs 
Derrick  awoke  from  her  after-dinner  nap  in  the  rockins-chair. 
Faith  was  standing  in  the^middle  of  the  floor,  smiling  and  looking 
in  a  puzzle. 

"Mother,  will  you  go  over  to  the  nutting  again?" — "I'm  a 


asleep  too,  Faith,  only  you  won't  own  it." 

The  decision  was,  that  Mrs  Derrick  preferred  to  sit  quiet  in  the 
house  ;  she  said  she  would  maybe  run  down  by-and-by  and  see 
what  they  were  at  So  Faith  took  her  sun-bonnet,  lossed  her 
mother,  and  went  forth  with  light  step  over  tJie  meadow  and 
through  the  orchard.  The  nutting  party  she  foimd  a  little 
farther  on  in  the  same  edge  of  woodland.  It  seemed  that  they 
had  pitched  upon  a  great  chestnut  for  her  tree ;  and  Faith  was 
half  concerned  to  see  what  a  quantity  of  work  they  had  given 
themselves  on  her  account.  However,  the  proverb  of  "many 
hands  "  was  verified  here ;  the  ground  imder  the  chestnut-tree  was 
like  a  colony  of  ants,  while  in]  the  capacious  head  of  the  tree, 
their  captain,  established  quite  at  his  ease,  was  whipping  off  the 
burrs  witi^  a  long  pole.  Faith  took  a  general  view  as  she  came 
up,  and  then  fell  upon  the  chestnut  burrs  like  the  rest  of  them  ; 
and  no  boy  there  worked  more  readily  or  joyously.  There 
seemed  little  justification  of  Mr  Linden's  doubts  of  the  boys  or 
fears  for  her.  Faith  was  everywhere  among  them,  and  making 
Eeuben's  prophecy  true,  that  "  they  would  all  enjoy  themselves  a 
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.  I '  )  li  <.-  ti  ■ '  t  ■:.-'i,'>.i'.  ■■^.■•.•.;  jikI  tf,*h  41  tbii,  whiA  made 

I  .1,  ,  ,      „  ,,  i.  1..1,.  »      I'll,'  N.T'.i^  .i-.*jiy;.vsirt.'dr*K;  :lebrc*u 

,ii',  ,    I  I, 1. ,!"..■'.„.  ^,^n^      '."'..t:  'jiv  *«  ;.-r*. 

M 1,1  ). ,  til    i.mli".  '  .;i.'V,:fcst  .C  :ii  V,T», ;!-;»—; r-,-. 

II  ,,       ,,,  I,, I  .  ill il..n  IMvitif^:  »>-.MrK::Iis.  a^i TtreK'.;:^;. 

I  ,   III ,  |.,  »,,n  ..I  lurtlu'vn'lief  tctheiifwliMa. 

II,  ,l„..iii»l  I'lui'iia  llmt  T.\\  nwple  for  him/  eu-l  Mr 
I  I,  I  II  lliiii  Km  <•  Ix'l"  ■'(>"■■'  ^"  "*'^  "(^"1  dir«rticm  ;  at  wLi^'-^ 
III    ,,,  III  I  ,.|i..iil,  (111' lull"  t'lnwdo  swept  awsT. 

,,'ill  ,   11  h.lliiii,  Mill*  I'liith.nr  «h'  you  tired?"— "So,  I'ei 
,  II,    I  ,.  I      I  iiiii.iL  ■■•■  Hoiiiiitliiiit;  fur  Mr  Simliiu.'' 

■  II    ii'.ii'i  li.iiiillii  tliiw"  Imrw,"  he  eaid ;  "they^  worse 

(I        ,.ii  ,...Mi  JUIiiwiii-iveryet,  Mr  Linden!"—"!  have  had 

("ill,  f-:k'M  11  lilll"  wlnll'iilly,  liiit  owlvMid, '-TVe  mnet  look 
I  i,  Ji  *  III'  (iiiil.JiiH  Uilmii'.    Tliiit '»  A  I'itof  reading  hereabout 

"/  ,i.".i.  i'>  kikI  'cvuryLliliit!  1  mil,' ttx>,"  he  aud  with  a  smile, 

,1    /*.-I."IH 

)('  „,  I4i  I. ]!••{•  II,"  Hiiiil  .lull  Hi'iii-oii,  "Ml*  treo'fl  awlmpper! 

h       !  '■"'  '  itii"  yim  to  KinipJ" — "About  aa  long 

Ml  I  ovcryiitiii  kiinwR  how  long  thai 

.  ■  ;  ■    .   .1    ■  I    I,  ■.    wiiy,  Imivh  ;  cuteh  nil  the  bmra  on 

r/,j,  )■■  ''''.  "'"I  't">''i  I'  I  tiiU  ou  Min  Derriuk."    And 

1  -'  '  lULiui  U"i>U  Ml  Iiiihliiii  Miviiiig  hiniHi^lf  up  into  the 
MSf  tJiMi  iititili'  lilij  wiiriU  K<""'i  wliilu  Joe  Deacon 
"" — '  «  VwiL.'.i  JliiMill.i"  nmti'l  the  groat  trunk. 

"■*''  *    I'd  dliiN'.l.i.iiiH  Ihii  Iviya  obeyed  ;  they 

II  »i<ll'l  nil  tlii'ir  own  licadB.     Foit^ 

ill)  iinliihliiK  Home  on  her  own 
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bright  hair  whenever  her  aunbonnet  declined  to  stay  on,  which 
happened  frequently.  The  new  object  lent  this  tree  a  new 
interest  of  its  own,  and  boys  being  an  untiring  species  of  animals, 
the  sport  went  on  with  no  perceptible  flagging.  But  when  this 
tree  too  was  about  half  cleared,  Faith  withobrew  a  little  from  the 
busy  rush  and  bustle,  left  the  chestnuts  and  chestnut  burrs,  and 
sat  down  on  the  bank  to  rest  and  look.  Her  eye  wandered  to 
the  farther  woodland,  softest  of  all  in  hazy  veils ;  to  the  nearer 
brilliant  vegetation,  the  open  fallow,  the  wood  behind  her, 
where  the  trees  closed  in  upon  each  other ;  oftenest  of  all,  at  the 
"  whapper"  of  a  tree  in  which  Mr  Linden  still  kept  his  place, 
and  at  the  happy,  busy  sight  and  sound  of  all  uncter  that  tree. 
And  so  it  happened,  that  when  in  time  Mr  Linden  came  down 
out  of  Mr  Sinuins*  chestnut,  besides  the  boys  he  foimd  nobody 
there  but  Mr  Simlins  himself. 

"  Well  I"  said  that  gentleman,  after  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand. 
"  I  reckon,  in  the  matter  of  nuts  you're  going  to  reduce  me  to 
penur'ousness  ?  How  do  you  like  Neanticut  i " — "  It 's  a  fine  place," 
said  Mr  Linden.  "  And  for  the  matter  of  nuts,  you  need  not  take 
the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  act  yet,  Mr  Simlins.* 

"  Over  here  to  see  a  man  on  husiness,"  Mr  Simlins  went  on  in 
explanation,  "  and  thought  I  'd  look  at  you  by  the  way.  Don't 
you  want  to  take  this  farm  of  me  V* 

"  I  miffht  want  to  do  it,  and  yet  not  be  able,"  was  the  smiling 
reply ;  while  one  of  the  smallest  boys,  pulling  the  tail  of  the  gray 
coat  which  Mr  Simlins  wore  "  on  busmess,"  and  pointing  to  the 
heap  of  nuts,  said  succinctly, — "  Them 's  youm  !" 

"  Mine  ! "  said  Mr  Simlins.  "  Well,  where  *&  youm  ?  What 
haveyou  done  with  Miss  Faith  Derrick  ? " 

"  Why  we  hain't  done  nothin'  to  her,"  said  the  boy, "  she  *8  done 
a  heap  to  us." 

"  what  has  she  done  to  you,  you  green  hickory  ?" 

"  Why,  she's  run  roimd,  first-rate,"  said  little  Bob  :  "  and  she 's 
helped  me  shuck." 

"  So  some  o'  you 's  thanked  her.  'Twam't  you.  Here,  you  sir," 
said  Mr  Simlins,  addressing  this  time  Joe  Deacon,  *<  what  have 
you  been  doing  with  Miss  Faith  Derrick  ?" 

"  I  hain't  Sam,"  was  Joe's  rather  cool  rejoinder,  with  a  slight 
relapsing  into  Yankee  Doodle. 

"Hollo  ! "  said  Mr  Simlins,  "  I  thought  you'd  learned  all  school 
could  teach  you,  and  give  up  to  come  ?" 

"  Only  the  last  part  is  true,  Mr  Simlins,"  said  Mr  Linden,  who, 
while  Joe  spoke,  nad  been  himself  speaking  to  one  of  the  other 
boys. 

Mr  Simlins  grunted.  "  School  ain't  all  *  nuts  to  him,' "  he  said, 
with  a  grim  smile,  "  Well,  which  of  you  was  it  1  'twas  a  fel- 
low about  as  big  as  you.    Here,  you  sir  !"  addiesenxv^m  ^  \SNSSKJ8k 
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assured  tone  another  boy  wlio  was  swaggering  near,  "yow  /  what 
haye  you  been  doing  to  Miss  Faith  ?  It  was  yoiu" — "  'Twam't 
me,  nother  V  said  the  boy,  surlily  :  "  nor  I  hain't  done  nothin* 
but  minded  my  own  business,"  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  Mr 
Simlins  was  not  acting  on  the  same  laudable  principle. 

"  What  has  been  done  1"  said  Mr  Linden,  And  certainly  his 
tone  implied  that  he  was  minding  his  own  business. 

"  Well,''  said  Mr  Simlins,  "  I  don't  know  as  they've  done  much 
of  anything ;  but  I  guessed  they  'd  been  giving  her  some  sass,  or 
yexin'  her  somehow  ;  and  as  she 's  a  kind  o'  f avoim^d  o'  nune  it 
rUed  me.    I  was  too  fur  to  hear  what  'twas." 

"  Where  was  she  ?" — "  She  was  round  yonder — ^not  fur — ^there 
had  been  some  sort  of  a  scrimmage,  I  guess,  between  two  of  'euL 
a  little  one  and  this  fellow  :  and  E&e  parted  'em.  She  had  hold 
o'  this  one  when  I  see  'em  first — you  couldn't  have  done  it  better," 
said  Mr  Simlins.  with  a  sly  cast  of  his  eye ;  *^  you  can  set  her 
to  be  your  *  vice '  when  you  want  one.  I  was  comin'  up  from  the 
river,  you  see,  and  came  up  behind  'em,  and  I  couldn't  near  what 
they  said ;  but  when  she  let  him  go,  I  see  her  give  a  kind  o'  sheer 
look  round  this  way,  and  then  she  put  up  her  hand  to  her  cheek,  and 
cleared  for  home  like  a  gazetteer ! "  said  Mr  Simlins,  who  had  given 
this  information  in  an  undertone.  '*  Made  straight  tracks  for  the 
house,  I  tell  ye  1" 

"  A  little  one  and  which  one  ?"  was  the  next  inquiry. 

Mr  Simlins  went  peering  about  amonfi^  the  crowd,  and  finally 
laid  hold  on  the  identical  shoulder  of  little  Johnny  Fax. 

"Aint  it  you?"  said  Mr  Simlins.  "Ain't  that  red  basket 
youm  ?"    Johnny  nodded. 

"  I  knowed  the  basket,"  said  Mr  SirnUns,  returning.  "  That 's 
about  all  that  makes  the  difference  between  one  boy  and  another ! — 
what  sort  of  a  basket  he  carries.  The  other  fellow  is  the  one  I  was 
speakin'  to  first — I  can  swear  to  him — ^the  big  one," 

Mr  Linden  took  out  his  watch. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr  Simlins,"  he  said.  "  Boys,  it  is  haK-past  four ; 
get  your  nuts  and  baskets  and  bring  them  up  to  the  house. 
Beuben  Taylor,  do  you  see  that  it  is  done."  With  which  words 
Mr  Linden  also  "  made  tracks  "  for  the  house — and  "  straight " 
onei[p  but  with  not  too  much  notice-taking  of  the  golden  leaves 
under  his  feet 

The  truth  about  Faith  was  this.  While  sitting  on  the  grass, 
taking  the  pleasure  of  the  place  and  time,  the  peace  was  at  length 
broken  bjr  discordant  sounds  in  her  neighbourhood — sounds  of 
hanh  voices  and  scuffling.  Looking  round  for  the  cause  and 
meaning  of  all  this,  she  found  that  the  voices  came  from  behind 
H  thicket  of  sumach  and  laurel  at  her  back^  and  belonged  to  some 
|^|Ciiie  boys.  Faith  went  round  the  thicket.  There  were  a  big 
^^■flid  A  little  boy  tugging  at  a  basket,  both  tugging  ;  the  Httlo 
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fellow  holding  to  it  with  all  his  might,  while  the  big  boy,  almost 
gettmg  it  from  him  with  one  hand,  was  laying  the  other  veiy 
nreely  about  his  ears  and  shoulders.  Faith  heard  the  little  one 
say,  "  1 11  tell !  '^  And  the  other,  a  boy  whose  name  Faith  had 
learned  only  that  morning,  shouted  in  answer,  "  You  tell !  You 
teU  if  you  dare  I    You  teU  and  I  '11  kill  you  I    Leave  hold." 

A  round  blow  was  given  with  the  words,  which  told,  but  the 
little  boy  still  held  on  to  his  basket 

«  For  shame,  Phil  Davids  !  you  a  big  boy  V*  said  Faith, 

There  was  a  stay  of  proceedmgs  while  they  looked  at  her,  both 
parties  keeping  fast  hold,  however,  and  both  tongues  at  once  com- 
bating for  nearing  and  belief.  The  little  boy.  Johnny  Fax  him- 
self, said  the  nuts  were  his ;  which  the  elder  aenied. 

^*  Let  him  have  his  nuts,  Phil,"  said  Faitli,  gently.  **  He  must 
have  them,  they  belong  to  him." 

**  He  ain't  a  goin'  ter^  though,"  said  Davids,  **  and  you  can't  do 
nothin',  if  you  air  Mr  Lindeirs  sweetheart  You  air,  Joe  Deacon 
sayB  you  be.    Leave  hold,  you  ! " 

Thinking  Faith  quelled,  perhaps,  Phil  be^an  the  struggle  again 
fiercely,  with  grappling  and  blows.  But  Faith  laid  hold  suddenly 
on.  the  arm  tnat  was  rising  the  second  time,  and  bade  the  boy 
sternly  behave  himself,  and  let  the  basket  go.  It  was  not 
inmieoiately  done.  He  had  strength  much  more  than  hers,  but 
something  withheld  him  from  exerting  it  Nothing  withheld  his 
tongue. 

**  Ain't  you  Mr  Linden's  sweetheart  t "  he  said,  insolently.  <<  Joe 
Deacon  says  you  be." 

"  No,  sir  I "  said  Faith ;  "  and  you  are  a  bad  boy." 

**  Joe  Deacon  says  you  be  I " 

But  Faith  did  not  relax  her  hold,  and  spoke  with  a  steady  voice, 
and  for  that  time  at  least  with  a  steady  eye  of  command,  which 
was  obeyed. 

**  Let  nim  go !  Johnny,  run  off  with  your  basket  and  be  quiet ; 
that  'fl  a  good  boy.  Davids,  you  '11  be  quiet  the  rest  of  the  day  for 
your  own  sake." 

The  boys  parted  sullenly,  Johnny  to  run  off  as  she  had  bidden 
him  ;  and  Faith  turned  from  the  green  bank,  the  nut-trees,  and 
the  frolic,  and  laying  one  hand  upon  the  cheek  that  faced  that 
way,  as  if  to  hide  its  burning  from  eyes  too  far  off  to  see  it,  she 
went  into  the  house. 

She  put  the  brands  together  which  had  burnt  out,  and  built 
the  fire  up  on  the  strictest  principles,  though  no  fire  was  wanted 
at  present ;  the  day  had  mellowed  into  warmth.  Perhaps  Faith 
recollected  that  after  she  had  got  through,  for  she  left  the  fire 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  sat  down  again  on  the  doorstep  looking 
towards  the  nut-tree  field.  For  a  good  while  her  cheek  wore  its 
troubled  flush  ;  her  hand  went  up  to  it  once  or  twica  ^\L\ft  <tf*3^ 
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it  oflf,  and  her  brow  bespoke  her  using  other  and  more  efifcctual 
measures.  It  cooled  at  last  into  compete  quietness  and  sweet- 
ness ;  and  Faith's  face  was  just  like  itself  when  the  first  of  the 
party  came  back  from  the  nut-field. 

That  first  one,  as  we  have  seen^  was  Mr  Linden.  He  found 
both  the  ladies  in  the  farmhouse  kitchen ;  Mrs  Derrick  very  com- 
fortably at  her  knitting.  Faith  was  doing  nothing ;  but  she 
looked  up,  when  she  looked  up,  with  just  her  own  face ;  not 
certainly  m  the  happy  glow  he  had  seen  under  the  nut-tree,  nor 
with  the  sparkle  of  busy  pleasure  it  had  worn  in  the  morning  ; 
but  as  it  was  every  day  at  nome. 

Mr  Linden  arranged  the  fire,  and  then  stood  considering  it — or 
something — ^for  a  minute  in  silence  ;  until  Mrs  Derrick  inquired 
"  if  he  found  as  much  as  he  expect^  ? "  but  upon  his  replying 
somewhat  drily,  "Eather  more,"  the  conversation  dropped 
again. 

"  You  ought  to  be  tired  now,  Mr  Linden,"  Faith  said,  gently. 

"  I  am  amdd  you  are." — "  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  at  alL" 

"  Well  then,  why  shouldn't  we  have  our  look  at  Kildeer  river  1 
You  said  we  must." 

"  Oh,  if  you  like  it ! "  said  Faith,  a  bright  little  tinge  of  pleasure 
coming  into  her  cheek,  and  her  sun-bonnet  was  in  hand  immedi- 
ately. "  But  aren't  you  tired  ? "  she  added  doubtfully,  as  they  were 
passing  out  of  the  door.    "  You  've  been  hwd  at  work." 

"  You  will  have  to  pay  for  saying  you  are  not,  Miss  Faith.  I 
mean  to  make  you  run  all  the  way  down  to  the  bank." 

And  holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  Mr  Linden  half  made  his 
threat  good  ;  for  though  his  own  nace  was  not  much  more  than 
a  quick  walk,  by  means  of  skilful  snort  cuts  and  long  steps,  Faith 
had  a  gentle  little  run  a  good  part  of  the  way.  Not  down  through 
the  crowd  of  boys  and  l^kets,  but  skirting  the  meadow,  passing 
from  the  shelter  of  one  great  tree  to  another,  till  they  reached  the 
bank,  and  saw  the  blue  waters  of  Kildeer  river  at  their  feet. 
There  she  was  permitted  to  sit  down  and  rest.  A  little  laughing 
and  a  little  flushed,  her  happy  look  was  almost  brought  back 
a^ain.  But  she  sat  and  gazed  down  at  the  pretty  stream  and  its 
picturesque  banks  without  saying  anything,  letting  Mr  Linden 
take  his  own  view  of  them.  His  own  view  was  a  peculiar  one — ^to 
judge  by  his  words. 

"Miss  Faith,  I  suppose  you  are  not  much  acquainted  with  law 
forms,  yet  you  perhaps  know  that  an  important  witness  in  an 
important  case  is  sometimes  put  in  prison  until  his  evidence  is 
obtained." 

Faith  looked  up  at  him  in  pure  astonishment,  the  comers  of  her 
mouth  indicating  that  she  expected  another  puzzle^  or  rather  was 
already  engaged  in  one.  The  look  made  his  gravity  give  way  a 
little. 
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^  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  your  poaition  at  present," 
he  said. — ^*  I  don't  know  it  yet,  Mr  Linden." 

^  It  is  that  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  to  whom  I  referred." 

**  A  prisoner ! "  said  Faith,  looking  up  at  him  yery  much  amused. 
"  Welf  Mr  Linden  1" 

He  looked  amused  too,  yet  with  a  difference. 

**  Well,  Miss  Faith ;  you  are  a  prisoner,  for  political  purposes. 
There  is  no  practicable  way  for  you  to  get  back  to  the  house  sayo 
through  the  witness-box." 

"  Wnere  is  the  witness-box  ? "  said  Faith. — "  Arc  you  in  a  hurry 
tobeinit?" 

"  No,"  said  Faith,  with  a  yery  unshadowed  snule ; "  I  am  not  in 
a  hurry  for  anything.* 

**  Then  tell  me  what  you  hayo  been  reading  to-day,"  ho  said, 
throwing  himself  down  on  the  mrass  beside  her. 

She  looked  at  him,  hesitated^  then  said  with  a  lowered  tone, 
"  I  haye  been  reading  what  you  told  me  to  read — ^and  my  Testa- 
ment" 

Mr  Liaden  lifted  his  hat  a  little,  replaced  it  rather  more  down 
oyer  his  brows  than  before,  looking  steadily  down  at  Eildeer  river 
the  while. 

"  Why  did  you  look  waye  when  I  asked  you  if  you  had  brought 
'  Le  Philosophe ? '  "—"I  didn't  know  I  did  ! "  said  Faith,  8imi%. 
"  I  had  brought  only  my  Testament" 

"  Only  ! "  Mr  Linden  repeated.  "  Well,  from  *  only '  a  Testa- 
ment and  only  such  a  scene,  a  skilful  reader  may  get  much." 
Then  turning  and  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  he  said,  "  Miss, 
Faith,  what  haye  those  boys  done  to  yex  you  1" 

A  sudden,  painful,  startled  flush  answered  him.  She  did  not 
look  now ;  she  said,  earnestly,  "  Please,  Mr  Linden,  don't  spcaJc 
of  it ! " — "  I  must  know,^  was  his  only  answer. 

"  No,"  she  said,  gently  but  troubled^  "  you  mustn't  know,  and 
there  is  no  need  you  should.  There  is  no  need,''  she  repeated, 
eagerly. 

"There  is  another  true  little  witness  I  can  call  upon,  but  I 
would  rather  haye  your  account." 

"  How  did  you  know  ? — how  did  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  " 
said  Faith,  facing  round  upon  him  in  her  turn.—"  Gentlemen  of 
what  Miss  Danforth  is  jjleased  to  call  *  my  profession'  must  know 
things  occasionally,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  What  do  you  think  you  know,  Mr  Linden  ?"  she  said,  a  little 
timidly.— His  answer  was  gentle  though  resolute  :  "  I  don't  think 
I  know  anything.    What  I  know,  I  know — ^what  I  do  not,  I  wilL" 

Faith's  head  half  drooped  for  an  instant,  and  the  flush  which 
had  faded  came  back  pamfully.  Then  she  looked  at  him  again, 
and  though  the  flush  was  there  she  spoke  as  usuaL  "  You  won't 
try,  Mr  Linden,  because  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not    It  i&'OkS^i^ll&Ss^ 
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you  need  take  up — ^it  was  nothing  but— what  perhaps  I  was 
foolish  to  mind.  I  don't  mind  it  now— much.*'  But  there  was 
a  grave  falling  off  in  the  tone  of  that  "  mucL"  She  felt  it  herself, 
for  she  rallied  and  said,  with  her  own  quiet  frank  smile,  "  I  shall 
not  mind  it  at  all  to-morrow/' 

Mr  Linden  looked  at  her  while  she  spoke,  gravely  and  intently 
enough ;  but  then  he  looked  away  at  the  river  again,  and  probably 
read  problems  in  its  soft  rippling  waters,  for  he  spoke  not.  Over- 
head a  hawk  sailed  noiselessly  to  and  fro,  on  spread  wings  ;  in 
the  trees  close  at  hand  a  squirrel  chattered  and  barked  with  his 
mouth  falL  The  afternoon  light  left  Kildeer  river  step  by  step, 
and  the  shadows  crept  after. 

Then  he  stood  up  and  announced  that  it  \iras  time  to  go. 

Faith  stood  up,  but  stood  still,  and  waited  somewhat  anxiously 
upon  the  answer  to  her  question. 

"  Then,  Mr  Linden-  you  will  not  speak  of  it  any  more  ? " — "  The 
witness  is  discharged,"  he  answered  lightly,  and  walking  on. 

She  sprang  after  and  placed  herself  directly  in  his  way.  "  Mr 
Linden,  please  give  me  your  j>romise  I" 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  eyes  that  were  a  little  moved* 
"  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  "  please  mve  me  yours." 

"For  what?"  said  Faith. — "That  you  will  trust  me,  and  not 
ask  what  I  do." 

"  Yes,"  said  Faith,  "  but — ^you  must  trust  mtf,  Mr  Linden,"  she 
said,  smiling  at  him  ;  "  and  believe  me  that  this  is  nothing  for 
>^ou  to  take  up — ^mere  nonsense ;  nothing  at  all  to-morrow,  it  is 
nothing  to  me  now.    I  want  vour  word." 

She  wanted  it  very  much  it  was  easy  to  see ;  but  beyond  that 
Her  face  did  not  belie  her  words. 

"  I  don't  suppose  Mrs  Derrick  ever  called  you  *  naughty  child.' " 
said  Mr  Linden;  "but  if  ever  she  did  she  might  to-night 
Look  where  the  sun  is,  and  where  I  am  *,  and  ^ess  where  those 
boys  are  !  Come," — ^and  it  was  not  easy  to  resist  the  hand  ^at 
again  took  hold  of  hers,  nor  the  quick  pace  at  which  he  went 
forward. 

And  for  some  fields'  length  Faith  yielded  and  went  as  fast  as 
he  pleased.  Then  as  he  stopped  to  put  up  a  bar-place,  she  said 
agam,  very  gently,  but  firmly  too,  standing  before  him — 

"  Mr  Linden,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask  this.  I  know  what 
I  ask,  but  you  do  not." — "  I  never  questioned  your  right,  Misa 
Faith." 

"  Then  you'll  not  deny  it  to  me ?'* 

"What  is  your  idea  of  trust?"  said  Mr  Linden^  replacing  the 
last  bar. — "  That  it  is  something  I  ought  to  have  just  now,'' said 
Faith,  smiling  a  little. 

He  stood  leaning  on  the  bars  and  looking  at  her— a  kind  look, 
that  she  might  well  trust. 
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"  Child,"  ho  said,  "  you  don't  know  what  you  aw  talking  about» 
and  I  do.  And  if  you  will  not  trust  me  any  farther  than  you  can 
Bee  me,  you  don't  deserve  to  be  called  Miss  Faith  any  longer ! 
Now  don't  you  think  I  have  a  right  to  get  home  and  attend  to 
my  duties  ?" 

She  yielded  utterly  at  that,  but  with  a  set  of  her  lip  which  he 
had  never  seen  before ;  it  was  trembling. 

"  Do  you  like  to  read  letters  written  from  other  countries  by 
people  you  haye  never  seen  ?''  Mr  Linden  said,  when  they  reached 
the  orchard. 

Faith's  eyes  opened  slightly,  as  was  their  way  when  suddenly 
astonished,  and  a  little  colour  started  too,  of  surprise  or  pleasure. 

"  I  never  did  read  any,"  she  said ;  "  I  should  uke  it.*' 

"  Well,  Miss  Faith,  I  think  Mrs  Derrick  and  Reuben  can  manage 
that  brown  horse— especially  as  he  has  had  no  oats  to-day— and  I 
want  you  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  back  seat,  put 
yourself  in  a  comfortable  position,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day- 
light in  Italy  with  my  sister.  Wnen  it  gets  dark  you  may  go  to 
sleep.  And  here  is  the  talismanic  paper  by  whose  help  you  must 
make  the  journey." 

What  a  colour  thanked  him  !  what  a  rosy  flush  of  pleasure  and 
gratitude  !  To  satf  "  Thank  you"  Faith  nearly  forgot  But  it 
was  said. 

There  was  no  more  delay  of  any  kind  after  that.  Waggons 
were  ready,  and  baskets,  and  boys  ;  also  Mrs  Derrick  j  and  Faith 
was  ready  first  of  alL  So-  the  two  parties,  now  getting  under 
weigh,  went  fairly  homewards,  by  an  evening  sky  and^a  nJght  full 
of  stars.    Only  one  incident  need  be  recorded. 

The  ferry  was  passed,  and  four  of  the  six  miles  between  that  and 
the  centrsd  town  of  Pattaquasset,  when  Mr  Linden  suddenly 
checked  his  horses.  Turning  half  round,  and  laying  a  pretty 
imperative  hand  on  the  collar  of  Phil  Davids,  he  dropped  him 
outeide  the  waggon — ^like  a  walnut  from  its  husK — ^remarking  that 
he  had  seen  enough  of  him  for  one  day,  and  did  not  wish  to  hear 
of  him  again  till  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LiTTiiB  Charles  Twelfth  did  not  come  to  meet  his  Sunday-school 
teacher,  as  had  been  arranged  the  Sunday  preceding  the  Nean- 
ticut  expwlition.  Faith  waited  for  him  in  the  morning,  waited 
and  hopedj— but  was  not  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  she  had 
waited  in  vain.  Charles  tne  Twelfth,  whether  or  not  he  was  to 
follow  duiing  life  the  erratic  and  wilful  course  of  his  namesake; 
was  that  day  at  least  not  to  be  led  by  her.    So  Faith.  'v«si^  ^» 
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church,  meditating  a  sometime  descent  upon  Mrs  SeacomVs  shad^ 
domain,  there  to  meet  and  recapture  the  neart  of  hec>  little  charge 
— ^for  so  he  seemed  to  her  now.  But  on  her  return  from  the 
morning  service,  she  found  Charles  the  Twelfth,  crest-fallen  and 
repentant,  in  his  turn  waiting  for  her.  The  matter  was,  his  brother 
Americus  Yespucius  had  shut  him  up,  so  that  he  couldn't  come  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  set  free,  Charles  the  Twelfth  had  used  his 
freedom  and  his  1^  in  '' making  tracks,''  to  use  Mr  Simlins*  ex- 
pression, for  Mrs  Derrick's  abode  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  had 
made  many  fewer  "  tracks  "  than  the  afternoon  of  his  previously 
recorded  invasion  ;  as,  being  somewhat  burdened  in  spirit,  he  had 
stopped  for  no  somersaults,  and  had  been  lured  aside  by  no  tempt- 
ing mvitations  of  a  dusty  place  or  a  mud-puddle. 

raith  heard  his  story  gravely  and  sympathisingly ;  comforted 
him  up ;  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  the  discoverer  of  America 
would  not  prove  so  adverse  to  his  making  discoveries  another 
Sunday  ;  gave  him  a  little  talk  and  a  good  dinner,  and  sent  him 
home  cheerful  and  determined — ^the  very  mood  for  success ;  accord- 
ingly the  next  morning  after  the  return  horn.  Keanticut,  being 
Sunday,  Charles  the  Twelfth  presented  himseK  at  the  house  in 
brave  good  time  :  and  Faith  and  her  little  charge,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  liyes  both  of  them,  went  to  Sunday-school — the  child  very 
important  and  expectant ;  the  teacher  very  gentle  and  very  grave 
jnaeed. 

Faith  had  made  her  arrangements  the  Sunday  before  ;  so  she 
and  Charles  Twelfth  proceeded  at  once  to  the  place  assigned  her. 
At  the  opening  services  the  king  of  Sweden  stared  mightily. 
Faith  looked  at  nothing.  She  had  a  feeling  that  other  children 
and  other  teachers  were  nearer  to  her  than  she  wished  they  were  ; 
and  she  was  a  little  uncertain  how  best  to  take  hold  of  the  odd  little 
piece  of  humanity  intrusted  to  her  care.  However,  when  the 
reading  and  the  singing  were  over.  Faith  began  a  long  low  talk  to 
him  about  some  Bible  story,  diverging  as  she  went  on  to  an  account 
of  the  other  world,  and  the  two  ways  that  lead  to  it,  and  the  two 
sorts  of  people  that  travel  them.  And  becoming  exceedingly  in- 
terested nerself,  she  fastened  the  eyes  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  in  a 
way  that  showed  his  thoughts  were  cleaving  to  hers.  Faith's  own 
thoughts  were  cleaving  elsewhere. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  feir  first  of  October,  still  and  sunny  ;  but  if 
it  had  not,  it  would  probably  have  been  a  fair  day  to  Faith  after 
that  beginning  of  it.  She  looked  as  if  it  was,  in  the  church,  and 
on  the  way  home,  and  at  the  quiet  dinner-table ;  her  face  was  a 
transcript  of  the  day,  still  and  sunny.  ^  It  seemed  to  be  true,  her 
promise  that  the  annoyance  of  yesterday  would  be  nothing  to  her 
to-day.  There  was  no  shadow  of  it  in  sight.  If  there  was  a 
shadow  anywhere  at  the  table,  it  was  upon  Mrs  Derrick ;  a  half 
jealous  fear  that  her  child  would  be  less  hers  by  becoming  a 
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ihiiKtian-^u  lialf  uneasj  feeling  of  the  new  itatc  of  thini;;B  ilid 
lond  her  heart  a  little,  though  almost  nnknoTn  to  herself.  Slio 
roDld  not  have  confessed  to  onj  such  clond — and  prBctically  it 
VB  not  there  :  no  Etraw  of  hindrance  did  she  put  in  Faith's  way  ; 
ideed  she  wemed  rather  fearful  of  touching  the  matter  in  anywise. 
t  waa  lather  from  curiosity  thiin  anything  else,  that  she  soid,  oa 
MV  were  botih  getting  ready  for  afternoon  church  : 

''Well,  child,  how  did  you  like  going  to  Sunday-school !" 
lith's  annret  was  subdued,  but  eame«L  "  I  Uked  it  very  much, 
lOther." 

"  How  manv  's  in  your  class  1 "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  tyins  her 
imieb — "  Oolj  ono  yet,  but  that  was  enough  for  me  tobegin 
itli  ;  I  hope  I  shall  get  some  more  soon." 

•KJnlrono  !"  said  Mrs  Derrick  ;  "besides  you,  do  you  mean, 
did? "^"Mother  I  "  said  Faith.  Then  smiling,  sheaddcil,  "  Yen, 
oUict;  only  one  besides  me.  That  one  is  little  Charley  Seacomb, 
id  I  am  tmng  to  teach  him." 

**  80  jou  le  teaching  Charley  Seacomb,  eh  ?  Well,  I  'm  rare  he 
aati  it  bud  enough.  I  giicss  I  'd  better  go  too,  neit  Sabbath  ;  it 
aa  roal  lonesome  vrith  yon  all  gone.  And  that  mnkea  ine  think, 
lEli  I  wonder  if  you  could  go  a  little  way  for  me  after  meeting  1  '* 
J'Qo  to  Sunday-school,  mother  !"  said  Faith,  showing  her  bright 
et  tsea,     "  Will  you  teach  some  children,  mother  T " 

Wntten  letters  don't  give  t)ie  intonation  of  these  words. 

_  guess  they  could  teiuli  me,  some  of  'lan,"  said  her  mother, 
it  I  thought  muybe.  Faith,  you  'd  take  Sally  Loundes  soniu 

irine  ;  she  sent  ivoril  for  it,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  can  get  m> 

^to-day.  Mr  Linden  does  ha'o  a  class,  don't  he  ? " — "  I  cull  gc> 
iflt  03  well  as  not,  and  like  it  very  much,  mother.  Oh  yt*.  Im 
jfl  g.  class  of  couiso ;  a  class  of  lome  of  the  biggest  boyii — a  lurgu 

^wonder  what  Ae  doca  with  himself  after  meeting,"  said  Mrii 

"  Folks  do   Bay  he  goea   strolling  rouiul,  but   I  don't 

ii" — "Mother!    Follts  say  everything,  I  believe.    He 

I^Vltat  he  does." 

jAttt^fouwouHii'tliketobeseenoutonSabbathl"  said  Mrs 

%  mth  sudden  thought ;  "  because  if  you  wouhln't.  Faith, 

IhiiTHlf  to  Sally's— can  or  no  can."—" No,  mother," she 

"^  'It,  "  I  would  like  to  go.    If  I  know  I  am  doing  riglit. 

a  about  l>eing  seen.    I  wish  people  had  as  good  reason 

'nr  (ielling  tale?  alinvit  me,  nt  thiy  have  for  some  otbem," 
"  T  mipaa  vmir  ciit^  '11  fill  iqi/said  her  mother,  with  her  fond 
...y  tliio";  alie  had  in  the  world. 
,t,  atill,  sweet  afternoon,  when  after  church 
e  for  Saliv  liOundes  and  set  out  to  take  it  to 
«,  Jy,  that  f^th  hardly  considered  mttA\.\vi 
iibfl  travell  ed ;  in  that  light  any  piM«  oi  ^omjA 
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was  beautiful.  The  road  was  very  lonely  after  a  little  part  of  the 
village  had  been  gone  through.  It  left  the  main  street,  then  bade 
farewell  to  a  few  scattering  distant  houses,  and  approached  what 
was  called  Barley  Point — a  barren  piece  of  ground  from  which 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  Sound  and  tne  ocean  line,  and  perhaps 
porpoises,  could  be  had.  But  at  the  foot  of  this  field  tne  road 
turned  round  the  end  of  that  belt  of  woods  spoken  of ;  and  getting 
on  the  other  side  of  it  ran  back  eastward  towards  the  Lighthouse 
Point.  Between  the  woods  and  the  sea,  on  this  side,  was  a  narrow 
down  that  the  farmers  could  make  little  of ;  and  here  the  road,  if 
desolate,  had  a  beauty  of  its  own.  On  Faith's  right  was  this  strip 
of  rolling  downs,  grown  with  nothing  but  short  grass  and  low 
blackberry  vines  ;  and  close  at  hand,  just  beyond  its  undulating 
line,  the  waves  of  the  sea  beating  in.  Very  little  waves  to-day, 
everything  was  so  quiet 

At  the  Lighthouse  Point,  a  mile  or  more  on,  was  a  little  settle- 
ment of  fishermen  and  others ;  but  only  one  house  stood  on  the 
way,  and  that  hardly  disturbed  the  monotony  or  the  solitude ;  it 
was  so  little,  so  brown,  and  looked  so  of  a  piece  with  the  barren 
country.  That  was  Sally  Loundes*  house.  Faith  met  nobody  till 
she  got  there. 

mien  Faith  came  out  of  the  house,  the  sun's  place  warned  her 
she  would  have  no  time  to  spare  to  get  home.  She  set  off  with 
quicker  pace,  though  nowise  concerned  about  it  There  was  no 
danger  of  anvthing  in  Pattaquasset  But  she  had  gone  only  a 
little  part  of  her  wild  homeward  way  when  she  met  Mr  Simlins. 
Now  Mr  Simlins  was  accustomed  to  take  an  afternoon  Sunday 
stroll,  and  sometimes  a  long  one ;  so  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise 
to  meet  him,  nor  even  to  meet  him  there,  for  Mr  Simlins  was  as 
independent  in  his  choice  of  a  walk  as  in  everything  else.  But  he 
was  surprised. 


"  Haven't  been  quarrelling  with  anybody,  have  you  ? " — "No," 
said  Faith,  giving  an  amused  look  to  this  view  of  the  subject 
"  Do  I  look  quarrelsome,  Mr  Simlins  1  * 

J*  I  don't  Imow  how  you  look,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  ain't  aD.y- 
thing  of  an  exposition.  You  '11  have  to  ask  somebody  else.  There 's 
some  words  too  hard  for  me  to  spell  and  pro-noimce.  Where  have 
you  been  %  " — "  Just  to  carry  Sally  Loimdes  some  medicine  mother 
had  for  her." 
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It  was  a  wild  place  enough  to  make  company  pleasant.  Dark 
clomps  of  forest  trees  on  one  hand  grew  near  together,  and  the 
spaces  between,  though  cleared,  looked  hardly  less  wild ;  for 
vines  and  sumach  and  ferns  had  taken  possession.  The  sun^s 
rays  yet  lay  warm  on  the  rolling  downs,  the  sere  grass,  and  the 
pnrpli^  blackberry  vines,  and  sparkled  on  the  waves  beyond  ; 
bnt  when  Mr  Simlins  and  Faith  struck  into  the  woods  for  a 
'^  short  eat,*  the  shadonvy  solitude  closed  them  in  on  all  sides. 
Softly  their  steps  moved  over  the  fallen  pine  leaves,  or  rustled 
through  the  shreds  of  autumn  finery  that  lay  beneath  oak  and 
maple,  and  nothing  else  bnt  birds  and  squirrels  broke  the  stillnesB 
till  they  were  near  the  farther  edge  of  the  wood.  There  they 
heaid  a  soft  mnimnr  of  voices. 

"Who  lives  here?"  said  Mr  Simlins.  But  Faith  held  her 
breath.  ** There's  mortaUty  here,  where  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  but  animals  and  vegetation,''  said  Mr  Simlins,  stepping 
softly  and  cantionsly  forward.  ^'  Let 's  see  ;  don't  make  no  noise 
more'n  the  leaves  II  let  yoiL  I  shouldn't  think  anything  would 
come  to  a  meetin'  here  bnt  a  woodchuck,  and  they^ie  skeered  if 
th^  see  a  shadow." 

On  that  side  the  trees  ceased  abruptly,  and  the  open  sunshine 
of  a  little  clearing  replaced  them  ;  and  there  were  the  speakers. 
Tallest  among  the  group  sat  Mr  Linden,  and  around  him  in 
various  attitudes  of  rest  or  attention,  a  dozen  boys  basked  in  the 
sunshine.  Most  of  them  were  a  size  or  two  smaller  than  his 
morning  class  at  the  Sunday-school,  though  several  of  those  were 
stretch^  on  the  grass  at  the  outskirts  of  the  circle,  as  honorary 
members.  Little  Johnny  Fax,  established  in  Mr  Linden's  lap, 
divided  his  attention  pretty  evenly  between  the  lesson  and  the 
teacher ;  though  indeed,  to  his  mmd,  the  separate  interests  did 
not  clash. 

The  little  glade  was  very  green  still,  but  sprinkled  with  the 
autumn  leaves,  which  came  feating  down  at  every  breath ;  and 
the  bordering  trees  stood,  some  in  deep  creen  hemlock,  and  some 
in  paler  pine,  and  thrust  out  here  and  there  a  glowing  arm  into 
the  sunlight.  The  boys,  listening  and  looking,  some  playing  the 
part  of  young  Nebuchadnezzars,  some  picking  and  breaking  up 
the  asters  and  golden-rod  within  their  reach,  giving  little  side-nods 
of  assent  to  each  other,  or  bending  a  more  earnest  gaze  on  Mr 
Linden ;  pushing  back  their  caps,  or  pulling  them  down  with  a 
quick  brush  across  the  eyes  ;  the  hand  with  which  Johnny  Fax 
stroked  back  from  Mr  Lmden's  forehead  any  stray  lock  of. hair 
which  the  wind  displaced,  or  laid  on  his  shoulder  when  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  ; — ^made  altogether  a  picture  the  like  of  which 
Mr  Simlins  had  not  seen  before,  nor  even  Faith. 

A  little  stir  among  the  boys  roused  both  the  lookers-on  from 
their  muse ;  but  they  stood  still  again  at  the  first  notes  of  a  hymn^ 
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as  Mr  Linden's  deep  voice  began,  and  the  young  choir  Vfiih.  its 
varied  treble  chimed  in. 

"  I  want  to  be  an  angel, 

And  with  the  angels  stand, 
A  crown  upon  my  forehead, 
A  harp  within  my  hand." 

The  two  listeners  stood  still  while  the  hymn  was  singing,  still 
as  the  air ;  but  Mr  Simlins  got  no  more  sight  of  Faith's  face. 
They  stood  still  when  the  hymn  was  finished,  as  if  they  lingered 
where  the  last  vibrations  had  been.  But  as  a  general  stir  among 
the  hymn  party  proclaimed  that  they  would  soon  be  on  the  move, 
the  two  who  had  watched  them,  as  if  by  consent,  turned  short 
about  and  silently  picked  their  way  back  through  the  darkening 
wood  to  the  nearest  point  of  road  they  could  reach.  It  was  far 
from  home,  and  even  out  of  the  wood  ;  the  light  was  failing ; 


itself  manifest  at  length  in  a  grunt  of  considerable  power. 

**  Ugh  ! — ^this  is  a  complexions  sort  of  a  world  to  live  in  !  ^  was 
Ids  not  very  clear  remark.  The  contrast  of  the  tone  of  the  next 
words  was  striking :  **  Dear  Mr  Simlins,  there  is  something  better." 

"  What  do  you  call  me  *  dear'  for  ? "  growled  he ;  **  you  never 
did  before."—"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fait£  "  Because  I  want  you 
to  be  as  happy  as  I  am." 

"  Be  you  so  happy  ? "  said  the  fanner,  inqmsitively. 

Faith  said  "  Yes."  It  was  a  calm  and  clear  yes — a  confident 
yes  ;  one  that  felt  its  foundations  strong  and  deep ;  yet  Faith's 
mother  or  dearest  friend,  if  gifted  with  quick  apprehensions,  would 
hardly  have  been  satisfied  with  it.    Was  Mr  Simlins  so  gifted  ? 

"  Is  ot  so  happy  you  couldn't  be  happier  ? "  he  said,  in  a  tone 
that  assumed  it. — "  No,"  said  Faith,  looking  at  him  with  a  sun- 
shiny smile ;  "  I  want  to  be  better,  Mr  Sinmns." 

"  Better  ! "  growled  Mr  Simlins.  "  You  go  hang  yourself !  I 
wish  you  was  better.  If  you  ain't  happy — I  wish  the  Simlins  may 
be — an  extant  race  ? " 

The  extraordinary  combination  of  wishes  in  this  speech  took  away 
Faith's  breath  for  an  answer.     She  waited  for  something  more. 

"  What  was  that  fellow  doing  there  ?"  growled  the  farmer,  after 
a  while. — "  I  suppose  he  was  teaching  Sunday-school,"  Faith  said 
after  a  little  hesitation. 

"Why  is  one  to  be  for  ever  teaching  Sunday-school  ?"  said  the 
farmer,  in  a  discontented  tone. — "  Why  not  ]"  said  Faith,  "  as  long 
as  there  are  people  to  be  taught  ?" 

"  Don't  you  want  to  toke  hold  and  teach  me  now?"  said  Mr 
Simlins.  Faith  did  not  know  at  all  what  to  make  of  this  question, 
and  before  she  had  found  an  answer  that  would  do^  she  was  saved 
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making  any.  ^  For  Mr  Linden,  with  even  brisker  steps  than  theirs, 
came  up  behind  them ;  and  after  a  bright  ''  Qooa  evening,  Mr 
Simlins,"  uttered  a  somewhat  surprised  "  Miss  Faith  ! " 

"  Yes,**  said  Mr  Simlins,  "here  she  is  ;  and  I'm  goin'  along  to 
see  that  nothin'  happens  to  her.  She  goes  to  take  care  o'  some- 
body else,  and  I  come  after  to  take  care  o'  her  ;  so  we  go.  We  all 
give  each  other  a  deal  o'  trouble  in  this  world  !  " 

"  Ath  I  expected  to  take  care  of  you,  Mr  Simlins,  by  the  same 
rule?  I  came  after." — "Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  farmer. 
*'  I  guess  there  11  be  nobody  to  take  care  of  mo.  I  'm  past  taking 
care  of." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ? "  said  Mr  Linden. — "  How  would  you 
like  the  job  ?"  said  Mr  Simlins.    "  Think  it  'ud  be  easy  ?" 

**  Why,  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  job  before 
I  express  any  opinion." 

"  I  have  an  opinion,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "  that  you  don't  know 
much  o*  femning.  Guess  it's  correct,  ain't  it  ? " — "  What  kind  of 
farming]"  inquired  Mr  Linden  again. — "I  don't  know  more'n 
one  kind.    Tulin'  the  earth  to  bring  out  the  produce  of  it." 

"  I  have  seen  something  of  another  kind,"  said  Mr  Linden  ;  "  it 
is  this ;  *  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  in  mercy  ; 
break  up  your  fallow  ground  :  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord,  till 
He  return  and  rain  righteousness  upon  voil'  " 

Mr  Simlins  wasn't  quick  to  answer  tnat,  and  there  was  silence 
for  a  minute  or  two,  only  broken  bv  their  footsteps. 

"  Well,"  he_said  slowly,  at  length,  "  suppos'n  a  piece  o'  ground 
bears  as  good  a  crop  as  it  has  soil  for,  hadn't  you  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  it?" — "Yes,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  "but  I  never  saw 
such  a  piece  of  ground  yet."    Mr  Simlins  paused. 

"  Do  you  believe  some  folks  can  be  better  than  they  air  already  1 " 
he  asked. — "  I  believe  all  folks  can." 

•You  believe  in  cameras,  then.  How're  you  coin' to  work?" — "To 
makepeople  better  ? — set  them  to  work  for  tnemselves  if  I  can." 

"  What  sorts  o'  ploughs  and  harrows  would  you  want  'em  to 
take  hold  of?" — ^**  They'll  find  out  when  they  set  to  work  in  ear- 
nest to  make  the  groxmd  yield  the  right  sort  of  fruit,"  said  Mr 
Linden. 

"What  do  you  call  the  right  sort?"  said  the  farmer,  now 
thoroughly  engaged.  **  Ain't  as  good  as  a  man  can  do,  the  right 
Bortr' — "Why,  yes,"  said  Mr  Linden  again  ;  "but  I  tell  you  I 
never  saw  that  sort  of  fruit  ripe,  and  I  'm  not  sure  that  I  ever 
shall  in  this  world.  For  the  best  fruit  that  the  ground  can  yield, 
includes  not  onhr  the  best  seed  and  cultivation,  but  the  perfect 
keeping  down  of  every  weed,  and  the  unchecked  receiving  of  all 
sweet  heavenly  influences." 

** That's  a  camera!"  said  Mr  Simlins,  sometl;^g  shortly. 
"  You  can't  have  all  that  ip  thU  worl4." 
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^The  fetct  that  people  cannot  he  peifect  in  thia  world,  does  not 
binder  their  being  better  than  th^  are." 

"Well,  I  say,  how 're  you  goin'  to  work  to  make  it.  when 
they  're  doin'  the  best  they  ccm  do,  already  ?  "— "  Who  is  I " 

"  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  tiie  opinion  you  air,"  said  Mr  Simlins, 
slowly.  "I  won't  say  I  be — ^but  I  don't  know  how  to  do  no 
better.'' 

"  Thank  you,  Mr  Simlins,"  was  the  somewhat  sorrowful  reply  ; 
"  you  may  see  what  I  do,  but  you  do  not  see  what  I  know.  And 
for  you^  my  friend,  pray  to  know !  there  can  be  no  mistakea  in 
the  advice  that  comes  6om  heaven." 

There  was  a  minute's  silence,  till  they  came  to  a  turning. 

"I'd  be  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mr  Simlins, in  a  somewhat 
lowered  tone,  "ary  one  of  you— down  to  my  house,  any  time. 
You  can  take  care  of  her  the  rest  of  the  way.    Qood  night." 

He  turned  off  abruptly  down  a  road  that  led  his  way. 

The  silence  of  the  evening  fell  again  unbroken.  Unless  a  breath 
caught  somewhat  interruptedly,  so  gentle  a  break  might  be  said 
to  break  it.  Faith  said  nothing,  except  by  that  caught  breath. 
Mr  Linden's  step  was  the  only  one  heard.  Silently  then  he  gave 
her  his  arm,  and  they  went  on  at  a  quicker  pace. 

After  a  while  Faith  broke  the  silence.  She  spoke  in  a  very 
quiet  voice,  as  if  choosing  her  words;  and  hesitated  a  little 
sometimes  as  if  timidity  checked  her.  "  Mr  linden,  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  something  that  troubles  me — I  don't  know  what  is 
right  "  I  know  I  mow  veiy  little  ;  I  know  I  cannot  say  much 
or  can't  say  it  well,  but  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  must  speak  to 
everybody  I  can  reach,  and  tell  them  what  I  do  know,  and  beg 
them  to  be  safe  and  haj)py.  And  then  something  tells  me  that 
if  I  do  so  people  will  think  me  crazy,  or  be  offended, — ^that  it  is 
not  my  business  and  I  can't  do  it  well,  and  that  I  had  better  not 
try  to  do  it  at  all.    Is  that '  something '  right  or  wrong  ? " 

"  *  Let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come,' "  Mr  Linden  replied.  "  It  is 
part  of  the  sailing  orders  of  every  Christian  to  speak  every  other 
vessel  that  he  can,  which  does  not  mean  that  he  should  go  out  of 
his  own  proper  course  to  meet  them,  nor  that  he  should  run  them 
down  when  met." 

"  Nor,  I  suppose,"  said  Faith,  "  that  he  should  trouble  himself 
about  his  voice  being  very  low  or  very  hoarse.  I  thought  so. 
Thank  you,  Mr  Linden." 

"  The  voice  of  true  loving  interest  is  generally  sweet,  and  rarely 
gives  offence,"  he  said.  "  K  people  never  spoke  of  religious  things 
but  from  the  love  of  them,  there  would  be  an  end  to  cant  and  bad 
taste  in  such  matters."    She  said  no  more. 

"  How  does  Charles  Twelfth  behave  ?"  said  Mr  Linden,  as  they 
neared  home.  "  Has  he  'reacted'  again,  or  does  he  give  you  both 
hands  fuU  ?"— «  He  behaved  nicely,"  said  Faith.    "  As  to  filling 
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my  hands^  I  sappcNse  they  wouldn't  hold  a  great  deal  to-day ;  but 
I  nope  to  have  tnem  fuller  before  long." 

"  Then  I  may  Bend  you  another  scholar  T — "  Oh,  yes  ! "  said 
Faith.     "  Have  you  one  for  me  ?  '* 

"  Perhaps  two,  if  circumstances  make  my  hands  too  fulL" 

"  Do  I  know  them  ?" — "  I  am  not  sure  how  well,  nor  whether 
you  know  them  at  all  by  name  ;  but  you  will  like  to  teach  them 
for  different  reasons.    At  least  I  have.'* 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Faith.  "  If  you  have  taught  them,  Mr 
Linden,  they  will  be  very  sorry  to  come  to  me  ? " — "  Then  you 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  TnaTn'TTg  them  glad." 

She  laughed  a  little,  but  soberly  ;  and  they  reached  their  own 
gate.  It  was  past  the  usual  Sunday  tea-time ;  and  soon  the  little 
party  were  gathered  at  that  pleasantest,  quietest  of  tea-tables,  that 
which  is  spread  at  the  close  of  a  happv  Sunday.  It  had  been  such 
to  two  at  least  of  the  family  sitting  there,  albeit  Faith's  brow  was 
unusually  crave  ;  and  it  had  not  oeen  linhappy  to  Mrs  Derrick. 
She  entd:ea,  by  hope  and  sympathy,  too  e^imestly  and  thoroughly 
into  eveiytmnff  that  concerned  Faith,  rested  too  much  of  her  every- 
day life  upon  her,  to  be  unhappy  when  the  smiled.  After  tea,  as 
he  often  aid,  Mr  Linden  went  out  again  ;  and  the  two  were  left 
alone.  Mrs  Deirick  occupied  herself  with  readW  in  the  old 
family  Bible,  where  she  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf ;  but  Faith,  on 
a  low  seat,  sat  looking  into  the  remains  of  the  little  fire  which  had 
been  kindled  in  the  supper  room — ^looking  at  the  glowing  coals 
and  gray  flickering  ashes,  with  a  very  grave,  meditative,  thought- 
ful gaze. 

'*  Mother!"  she  said  at  length,  turning  her  face  towards  Mrs 
Derrick's  Bibla — "Well,  child  ?"  said  her  mother,  a  little  ab- 
stractedly.— "  I  wish,  mother,  you  would  ask  Mr  Linden  to  read 
and  pray  at  niffht,  and  let  Cindy  and  Mr  Skip  come  in." 

"  Why,  Faitn  !"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  now  fully  roused,  "  how  you 
talk,  chUd  1  Wish  I  'd  do  this,  and  wish  I'd  let  t'  other,  don't  I 
let  you  and  Mr  Linden  do  pretty  much  what  you ' ve  a  mind  to." 

It  was  incomprehensible  to  Faith  that  her  mother's  permission 
should  have  to  do  with  any  of  Mr  Linden's  actions;  but  she 
merely  repeated.  "  I  wish  you  'd  ask  him,  mother." 

"  I  guess  I  wul !"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "when  I  do,  you  11  know 
it,  and  he  too.  Ask  him  yourself,  pretty  child,"  she  added,  looking 
at  Faith  with  a  very  unbent  brow. 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Faith,  with  a  little  tinge  in  her  cheeks, 
"  it  wotdd  be  much  better  that  you  should  ask  him.  You  are  the 
person  to  do  it." — "  I  should  like  to  see  you  make  that  out,"  said 
Mrs  Derrick  ;  "  I  don't  think  I  'm  such  a  person  at  alL" 

"  Only  because  you  are  the  head  of  the  family,  mother,"  Faith 
said,  with  a  little  fainter  voice. — "  Well,  if  I  'ni  the  head  of  the 
family  1 11  do  as  I  like,  for  once,'  said  Mrs  Derrick.     "  I  'd  like 
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to  hear  him,  I'm  sure,  cliild,  it  would  seem  like  old  times,  but  I 
wouldn't  ask  him,  for  a  kingdom ! " 

Faith  looked  at  her,  half  laughing  and  grave  too,  but  gave  up 
the  point,  seeing  she  must. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  It  occurs  to  me,  Parson  Somers,"  said  that  gentleman's  lady 
wife,  as  she  salted  and  sugared  his  morning  bowl  of  porridge, — 
^'  it  occurs  to  me,  that  Pattaquasset  is  gettmg  stirrea  up  with  a 
long  pole." 

"  Ah,  my  dear ! "  said  Mr  Somers.  "  Stirred  up.  Well — ^what 
makes  you  think  so?" — "Why,"  said  Mrs  Somers,  tasting  the 
porridge, — "  Jenny !  fetch  some  more  milk .  How  do  you  suppose 
Mr  Somers  is  going  to  eat  such  thick  stuff  as  that  ?  and  when  do 
you  suppose  he  is  going  to  get  his  breakfast,  at  this  rate  ?  If  you 
let  your  head  run  upon  Jem  Waters  in  this  style,  Jenny,  I  snail 
forbid  him  the  house.  I  always  notice  that  the  day  aiter  he  'a 
been  here  Mr  Somers*  porridge  is  too  thick." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  parson,  "  ha  I — ^the  porridge  will  do 
very  weU.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  Pattaquasset  when 
you  spoke  of  something  being  *  stirred  up.' " — "  So  I  was,"  said 
the  lady ;  while  Jenny,  blushing  beyond  her  ordinary  peonic  hue, 
ran  about  in  the  greatest  conf  osion,  catching  up  first  the  water 
pitcher  and  then  tne  molasses  cup.  "  Do  very  well  ?— no,  indeed 
it  won't !    But  men  never  know  anything  about  housekeeping." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  but  about  Pattaquasset  ?  I  know  something 
about  Pattaouasset.  Is  there  any  trouble  in  the  village  ?  It 's  a 
very  peaceaole  place,"  continued  Mr  Somers,  looking  at  his 
distant  breakfast  dish,  "  always  was — ^ha  ! — I  wish  you  d  let  me 
have  my  porridge.  Is  there  any  trouble,  my  dear?" — I  can't 
tell,"  said  Mrs  Somers,  adding  critical  drops  of  milk  ;  "  see  for 
yourself,  Mr  Somers.  If  therow  isn't,  there  may  be.  One  set  of 
things  is  at  sixes,  and  another  at  sevens.  There — ^that's  better, 
thou^  it 's  about  as  far  from  perfection  as  I  am." 

"  We  're  none  of  us  perfect,  and  so — ^ha— my  dear,  we  can't 
blame  the  porridge,"  said  Mr  Somers,  with  slight  jocularity 
which  pleased  at  least  himself.  "  But  Pattaquasset  is  about  as 
near  the  impossible  state  as  most  places  that  /know.  What  have 
you  heard  of,  Mrs  Somers  ?  You  deal  in  rather — a — enigmatical 
construction,  this  morning." — "Who  said  I  had  heard  anything?" 
said  the  ladjr.  **  I  only  said,  use  your  eyes,  Mr  Somers  ;  open 
your  study  window  and  let  the  light  in.  Just  see  what  a  rumpus 
we  Ve  had  about  the  school,  to  begin." 

"  Ha !  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Somers,  "  if  opening  the  window  of 
my  study  is  going  to  let  trouble  come  in,  I^d  rather~ha  ! — keep 
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it  shut !  Judge  Hamson  thinks  the  teacher  is  a  very  fine  man— 
and  I  Ve  no  doubt  he  is !  and  the  Jud^e  is  goin^  to  give  him  a 
great  celebration.  I  have  no  doubt  we  maH  an  enjoy  it  I  think 
the  disturbance  that  has  been  made  will  not  give  Mr  Linden  any 
more  trouble." 

"  Why,  who  cares  about  his  trouble  1 "  said  Mrs  Somers,  rather 
briskly.  "I  dare  say  he's  very  good,  Mr  Somers,  but  I  shan't 
fret  over  him,  I  'm  not  sure  but  he 's  a  little  too  good  for  my 
liking  ;  I'm  not  sure  that  it's  quite  natural  Jenny  !  fetch  some 
more  biscuit !  How  long  do  you  suppose  Mr  Somers  and  I  cau 
live  upon  one?" 

Parson  Somers  ate  porridge  and  studied  the  philosophy  of  Mrs 
Somers*  statements. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  at  leneth,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are 
correct  in  your  view ;  indeed  it  seems  to  me — a — rather  con- 
tradictory. I  don't  know  what  the  stir  is  about ;  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  occasion,  my  dear,  for  you — a — to  fret,  about 
anything.  Not  about  Mr  Linden,  certainly.  The  disaffection  to 
iJie  new  school  was — a — confined  to  very  few  I  I  don't  think  it  has 
taken  root  in  the  public  mind  generally.  You  will  be  better 
able  to  form  a  judgment  on  Thursday." 

"  Bless  your  neart !  Mr  Somers,"  said  his  wife, "  what  *s  Thursday 
to  do  ?  If  you  think  I  've  said  all  I  could  say — ^why  there 's  no 
help  for  it  Now  there's  Sam  Deacon— don't  come  to  meeting 
half  the  time  lately ;  and  to  match  that,  Faith  Derrick  walks 
into  Sunday-school  with  one  of  those  Seacomb  children  tagging 
after  her." 

"Well,"  said  Mr  Somers,  looking  exceedingly  mystified, — 
^  what 's  the  harm  in  that  ?  If  Miss  Faith  chooses  to  do  it,  it 
shows,  I  am  sure,  a — a  charitable  disposition,  praiseworthy !" 

"  Mr  Somers,"  said  the  lady.  "  Is  it  possible  you  can  think  for 
one  moment  that  I  mean  what  you  mean  ?  If  she  came  to 
Society  too,  I  should  know  what  to  make  of  it ;  but  when  people 
work  alongside  of  some  folks,  and  not  alongside  of  others,  wny 
it 's  as  long  as  it 's  broad.  Then  Maria  Davids  says  she  drove  those 
boys  over  to  Neanticut  t'other  day— or  helped  drive  'em.  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  Mr  Somers  ?" 

Mr  Somers  looked  as  if  his  wife  was  too  fast  for  him. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  however,  plucking  up,  **  I  think  I  would 
trust  Faith  Derrick  as  soon  as  Maria  Davids,  or— any  other  young 
lady  in  Pattaquasset  I  If  she  did  go  to  Neanticut  I  presume  it 
was  all  as  it  should  be.  Squire  Deacon  never  was — a — very 
remarkable  for  being  a  religious  man,  or  anything  like  that ;  and 
you  can't  help  folks  working  alongside  of  each  other — they  will 
do  it,"  said  Mr  Somers,  relapsing  into  his  jocular  mood.  "  I  am  a 
man  of  peace,  my  dear,  and  you  should  be  a  woman  of  peace." 

"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I  believed  what  Maria  Davids  said  V* 
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replied  Mis  Somers.  ^  Her  woids  are  not  worth  their  weight  in 
gold,  and  she  isn't  a  bit  too  good  to  be  jealous.  But  the  thmg  is, 
if  Faith  didn^  do  that,  what  did  fihe  do  9  Jenny  1  fetch  in  the 
tub  of  hot  water,  and  be  spry  V 

With  Jenny  and  the  hot  water  walked  in  a  somewhat  rough- 
looking  boy,  who  declared  without  much  ceremony,  beyond 
doffing  his  cap,  tiiat  *''ma  sent  him  to  find  out  where  the  sewin' 
meetin'  was  to  be  this  week." 

"  Who  are  you !''  said  Mrs  Somers,  dipping  a  cup  in  the  hot 
water  and  wiping  it  with  a  "  spryness  "  that  was  quite  imposing. 
"Is  your  name  Bill  Wright  ?"—«  No  't'aint,"  said  the  boy; 
"  guess  again." 

"  You^  never  pay  anybody  for  much  trouble  that  way,"  said 
Mrs  Somers,  dippmg  in  the  corresponding  saucer.  "  Jenny,  did 
you  ever  hear  of  anybody's  getting  along  in  a  dish-tub  without  a 
mop?" 

"Who  is  it  wants  to  know,  sir?"  said  Mr  Somers,  politely. 
"  Who  is  your  father  ?"— "  He 's  Farmer  Davids." 

"Oh!  and  are  you  PhU?"— "Yes!  What  be  I  goin'to  tell 
her  ? "  This  interrogatory  being  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  dish- 
tub. 

**  Why,  you  can  tell  her  two  things,"  said  Mrs  Somers  eyein^ 
Phil  from  head  to  foot  "  In  the  first  place,  the  Society  '11 
meet  down  at  Miss  Bezac's;  and  in  the  second,  as  soon  as  your 
mother  '11  teach  her  children  how  to  behave  ^emselves  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  them." 

"  The  Society  '11  meet  down  to  Miss  PurceU's  ?" 

"  Miss  Bezac's,"  said  Mrs  Somers,  preserving  a  cheeifal  and 
brisk  equanimity  in  the  midst  of  her  sharp  words  that  was  quite 
delightful.  "  Pay  more  attention  to  your  lessons,  Phil  Davids, 
and  you  11  be  a  better  boy,  if  you  look  sharp." 

"  What  lessons  ? "  said  the  boy,  blackly. — "  All  you  get  at  home 
and  abroad.    You  go  to  school,  I  fancy,"  replied  Mrs  Somers. 

The  boy  glanced  towards  the  clock  and  began  to  move  off, 
answering  by  actions  rather  than  words. 

"  You  were  over  at  Neanticut,  I  suppose,  Saturday,"  said  Mr 
Somers,  affably.  To  which  the  answer  was  a  choked  and 
unwiUing  "  yes." 

**  WeU,  who  drove  you  over  ?  "— "  He  druv,"  said  PhiL  "  I  *m 
going" 

"And  the  ladiea— weren't  there  ladies  along?" — "Yes ;  they 
druv  too." 

"  Did  you  have  a  fine  time?"  said  Mrs  Somers.— "  Yes,  /did,** 
said  Phil,  very  gloomily. 

"  Why,  what  did  you  do  more  than  the  rest  ? " — "  I  didn't  do 
nothing !"  said  Phil,  blurting  out,  "  and  he  went  and  took  all  my 
nuts  awav.    He 's  the  devil  I " 
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The  boy  looked  at  the  minute  as  if  ho  was  a  young  ona 

'^Huflh!  huah!"  said  Mr  Somers.  "You— you  oughtn't  to 
speak  that  way^  don't  you  know  ?  it 's  not  proper.'' 

^  I  hope  he  boxed  your  ears  first/'  said  Mrs  Somers,  "  I  'm 
certain  you  deserved  it  What  made  him  take  your  nuts  away  1 " 
— ^  He  wanted  'em  to  make  a  present  to  you,"  said  the  boy  ;  and 
with  another  glance  at  the  hands  of  the  clock,  he  darted  out  of  the 
house  and  down  the  road  towards  the  school-house,  as  if  truly  ho 
had  expected  to  meet  there  the  character  he  had  mentioned. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr  Somers.  "  do  you  think  it  is  quite — a — 
politic^  to  tell  Mrs  Davids  she  don't  bring  up  her  children  right  ? 
Mrs  Davids  is  a  very  respectable  woman,  and  so  is  Farmer  Davids, 
none  more  so." 

"  I  don't  baow  what  you  call  respectable  women,"  said  Mrs 
Somers,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  he  was.  But  I  just  wish.  Mr 
Somen,  that  you  would  preach  a  sermon  to  tho  peoplo  about 
cutting  off  tiieir  children's  tongues  if  they  can't  keep  them  in 
order.    I  declare  !  I  could  hardly  keep  hands  off  that  boy." 

And  with  this  suggested  and  suggestive  text,  Mr  Somers  retired 
to  his  studv. 

It  had  been  a  busy  day  with  moro  than  Mr  Somers,  when 
towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Faith  came  out  upon  the  porch 
of  her  mother's  house.  She  had  not  read  more  than  one  delicious 
bit  of  her  letter  on  the  ride  home  from  Neanticut ;  the  light  failed 
too  soon.  After  getting  home  there  was  no  more  chance.  Satur- 
day night — ^that  Saturday — ^had  a  crowd  of  affairs  ;  and  Monday 
had  been  a  day  full  of  business.  Faith  had  got  through  with  it 
all  at  last ;  and  now,  as  fresh  as  if  the  kitchen  had  been  a  bygone 
institution — ^though  that  was  as  true  of  Faith  in  the  kitchen  as 
out  of  it — she  sat  down  in  the  afternoon  glow  to  read  the  letter. 
The  porch  was  nice  to  match ;  she  took  a  low  seat  on  the  step, 
and  laying  the  letter  in  her  lap,  rested  her  elbow  on  the  yellow 
floor  of  the  porch  to  take  it  at  full  ease. 

It  was  not  just  such  a  letter  as  is  most  often  found  in  biogra- 
phies,— yet  such  as  may  be  foimd — "out  of  print"  A  bright 
medley  of  description  and  fancy;  mountains  and  legends  and 
scraps  of  song,  forming  a  mosaic  of  no  set  pattern.  Ana  well  read 
as  the  writer  was  in  other  respects,  it  was  plain  that  she  was  also 
learned  in  both  the  books  Faith  had  had  at  Neanticut  The  quick 
flow  of  the  letter  was  only  checked  now  and  then  by  a  little  word- 
gesture  of  affection, — ^if  that  could  be  called  a  check,  which  gave 
to  the  written  pictures  a  better  glow  than  lit  up  the  originals. 

And  when  it  was  done,  even  then  she  sat  still  leaning  over  the 
paper,  looking  not  at  it  but  through  it 

A  little  shower  of  fringed  gentian  and  white  ladies'  tresses  came 
patting  down  upon  the  letter,  hiding  its  delicate  black  mai'ks  with 
their  own  dainty  faces. 
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**  Theeo  aro  your  means  of  transport  back  to  Pattaquasset,"  said 
Mr  Linden.    Faith  looked  up,  ana  rose  up. 

**  I  had  come  back,**  she  said,  drawing  one  of  those  half  lon^ 
breaths  as  she  folded  up  and  gave  him  the  letter.  ^  I  can't  thank 
yoU|  Mr  Linden." 

^  I  thought  you  were  not  reading,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured 
such  an  interruption.  But  I  am  m  no  hurry  for  the  letter,  IVIiss 
Faith.  How  do  vou  Hke  Italy  ? "— « I  like  it,"  said  Faith  doubt- 
fully ;  **  I  don't  Imow  it.  Mr  Linden,"  she  went  on  with  some 
dilBculty  and  flus^inff  yet  more,  <'  some  time,  will  you  tell  mc  in 
what  books  I  can  find  out  about  those  things — ^those  things  the 
letter  spoils  of?" 

**  Those  which  concern  Italy,  do  you  mean  1  I  can  arrange  an 
Italy  slieU  for  you  up  stairs,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  veiy  much 
hero  to  put  on  it*' 

**  No,  indeed !"  said  Faith,  looking  half  startled,  ^  I  didn't  mean 
to  (rivo  you  troulde,  only  some  time,  if  you  woiud  tell  me  what 
\ooKn — perhaps  ** 

"  Porhai>8  what  1 "  he  said,  smiling,  "perhaps  I  wouldn^  1 " — 
^  No.*'  she  said,  **  1  mean,  perhaps  you  tconld :  and  perhaps  I 
oould  get  them  and  road  them.  I  feel  I  don't  know  any- 
Uilng.'^ 

That  Faith  felt  it  was  very  plain.  She  had  that  rare  beauty— a 
noft  oy  u.  I  do  not  mean  the  grace  of  insipidity,  nor  ^e  quaHW  of 
mure  form  and  colour ;  but  the  full  lustrous  softness  that  speaks  a 
ohuraoter  strong  in  the  foundations  of  peace  and  sweetness.  Many 
un  oyu  can  be  soft  by  turns  and  upon  occasion  ;  it  is  rarely  that 
you  Hou  one  where  sweetness  and  strength  have  met  tcM^ether  to 
make  that  the  abiding  characteristic.  The  gentleness  of  such  an 
(WO  hiM  always  strength  to  back  it  Weakness  could  never  be  so 
nlodfiwt ;  poverty  oould  not  be  so  rich.  And  Faith's  eye  showed 
both  ItH  (imdltlos  now. 

M  r  Uiulou  merely  repoateil,  «I  will  arrange  it  for  you,  and  you 
can  tuko  the  books  m  what  orvlor  you  like.  Perhaps  I  can  send 
yoti  auothor  jouriioy  when  they  are  exliausted,"  he  added,  turning 
iho  lottor  iioftly  about,  k\&  if  the  touch  were  pleasant  to  b^Tn.  She 
ittood  looking  at  it 

**  1  don't  know  how  to  tliank  you  for  letting  me  read  that,"  she 

•anl.    "U  would  bo  foi^sli  in  me  to  tell  you  how  beautiful  I 
IhouuUt  it.** 

••  NAn  In,"  hor  brother  s»\ld,  with  a  tender,  half-smiling,  half-grave 
«'MuvBhi«m.    And  for  a  minute  or  two  he  was  silent  then  spoke 

lUUMmtly.  ^  '^ 

••  Mlnrt  KuHl,.  wlmt  Imvo  you  done  with  your  *  Philosophe  ? ' 
>  •'<»  Utiow.  thoiigh  the  room«  in  the  great  Temple  of  Knowledge 
'•«'  po  luuny  that  no  otio  can  poswibly  explore  them  all,  yet  the 
«>»Hii.  Krj  B  wo  luivv?  in  Imud  lUo  Injltor.  For  some  locks  yield  best 
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to  an  English  key,  some  to  a  French  ;  and  it  is  often  pleasant  to 
take  a  look  where  one  cannot  ^o  in  and  dwell'' 

"  I  haven't  done  anything  with  it,  Mr  Linden." — **  That  requires 
explanation." 

*<  It  isn't  so  hard  as  one  of  yonr  pnzzles,"  she  said,  smiling.  '<  I 
mean  to  do  sometlung  with  it,  Mr  Linden,  if  I  can  ;  and  I  thought 
I  would  try  the  other  day  ;  but  I  found  I  didn't  know  enough  to 
begin  to  leam  that  yet" 

**  What  other  key  are  you  forging  ? " — •  What  other  key  ? "  said 
Faith. 

^  I  mean,"  he  answered  with  a  tone  that  showed  a  little  fear  of 
going  too  far,  "what  do  you  want  to  leam  before  that  I"—"! 
don't  know."  said  Faith,  humbly.  "  I  suppose  English.  It  was  a 
grammar  or  yours,  Mr  Linden — a  Frencn  grammar — ^that  I  waa 
looking  at ;  and  I  found  I  could'nt  imderstand  what  it  was  about, 
anywhere.    So  I  thought  I  must  leam  something  else  first" 

"  Never  was  philosopher  so  put  in  a  comer !  "  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  Suppose  you  take  up  him  and  the  dictionary  and  let  me  be  tha 
grammar ;  do  you  think  you  could  understand  what  I  was 
about  I" 

The  blood  leapt  to  her  check  ;  part  of  her  answer  Faith  had  no 
need  topnt  in  words,  even  if  he  had  not  seen  her  eyes,  which  ho 
did.    Tne  words  were  not  in  any  hurry  to  come. 

"  When  you  have  been  teaching  all  day  already,"  she  said,  in 
a  tone  between  regretful  and  self-reproving,  ''it  wouldn't  be 
right." — **  Mayn't  I  occasionally  do  wrong,  just  for  variety's 
Bsie?" 

*<  You  may,  and  I  don't  doubt  you  would.  I  was  thinking  of 
my  own  part." 

"  I  am  glad  you  don't  say  you  have  no  doubt  I  do^*  said  Mr 
Linden.  "  I  suppose  you  mean  that  I  would  if  sufficient  tempta- 
tion came  up,  which  of  course  it  never  has." 

Faith  looked  an  instant,  and  then  her  gravity  broke  up.  "  Ah  I 
but  you  know  what  I  mean,"  she  said. 

"  You  will  have  to  furnish  me  with  a  dictionary  next,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "  Look  at  my  watch.  Miss  Faiti,  how  can  vou  have  tea 
so  late,  when  I  have  been  teaching  all  day  ?  it  isn't  right,  and 
cuts  off  one's  time  for  philosophising  besides." 

Faith  ran  into  the  house,  to  tell  the  truth,  with  a  very  nleosed 
face  ;  and  tea  was  on  the  table  in  less  time  than  Cindy  could  ever 
imderstand.  But  during  tea-time  Faith  looked,  furtively,  to  see 
if  any  signs  were  to  be  found  that  little  Johnny  Fax  had  been 
made  to  yield  up  his  testimony.  Whether  he  had  or  no,  she 
could  see  none  ;  which,  however,  as  she  justly  concluded  with  her- 
self, proved  nothing. 

The  new  grammar  was  far  easier  understood  than  the  old. 
Although  Mr  Linden  unfolded  his  newspaper,  and  informed  Faitii 
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that  he  intended  to  read  "uninterruptedly,"  so  that  she  "need  feel 
no  scruple  about  interrupting  him,"  yet  he  probably  had  the  power 
of  reading  two  things  at  once ;  for  his  assistance  was  generally 
given  before  it  was  asked.  His  explanations,  too,  whether  Faith 
Knew  it  or  not,  covered  more  ground  than  the  French  exigency 
absolutely  required ;  he  was  not  picking  this  lock  for  her,  but 
giving  her  the  grammar  key. 

But  Faith  knew  it  and  felt  it :  and  tasted  the  help  thus  given 
with  an  appreciation  which  only  it  needed  to  do  all  its  work :  the 
keen  delight  of  one  seeking  knowledge,  who  has  never  been  helped, 
and  who  nas  for  the  first  time  the  right  kind  of  help.  Indeed, 
with  the  selfishness  incident  to  human  nature,  she  forgot  all 
about  Mr  Linden's  intention  to  read  uninterruptedly,  and  took 
without  scruple  or  question,  all  the  time  he  bestowed  upon  her. 
And  it  was  not  till  some  minutes  after  she  had  closed  her  books, 
that  her  low,  grateful, "  You  are  very  good,  Mr  Linden  ?"  reached 
his  ear. 

Now  the  fact  was,  that  Faith  had  been  much  observed  that 
afternoon  ;  her  readmg-dream  on  the  steps  had  been  so  pretty  a 
thing  to  see,  that  when  Squire  Deacon  had  seen  it  once,  he  came 
back  to  see  it  again  ;  and  what  number  of  views  he  would  have 
taken  cannot  be  told,  had  he  not  been  surprised  by  Mr  Linden. 
Naturally  the  Squire  withdrew ;  naturally  his  enlarged  mind  be- 
came contracted  as  he  thought  of  the  cause  thereof ;  and  not  un- 
naturally he  walked  down  that  way  after  tea,  still  further  to  use 
his  eyes.  The  house  was  in  a  tantalising  state.  For  though  the 
light  curtain  was  down,  it  revealed  not  only  the  bright  glow  of 
thelamp,butoneor  two  shadowy  heads ;  and  the  window  being  open 
(for  the  evening  was  warm),  low  voices  that  he  loved  and  that  he  did 
not  love,  came  to^his  ear.  Once  a  puff  of  wind  floated  the  curtain  in 
— ^more  tantalising  than  ever  I  Squire  Deacon  could  see  Mr  Lin- 
den bending  aside  to  look  at  sometning,  but  v)hat  the  Squire  could 
not  see,  for  there  came  the  edge  of  the  curtain.  In  a  warm  state 
of  mind  he  turned  his  face  homewards,  proclaiming  to  himself 
that  he  didn't  care  what  they  did  !  the  result  of  which  waa,  that 
in  ten  minutes  more  he  was  knocking  at  Mrs  Derrick's  door,  and 
being  promptly  admitted  by  Cindy,  entered  the  parlour  just  as 
Faith  had  shut  up  her  book  and  uttered  her  soft  word  of  thanks. 

It  was  something  of  a  transition  1  But  after  a  moment's  shadow 
of  surprise  on  her  face.  Faith  came  forward  and  gave  the  Squire 
her  hand.  She  would  have  let  him  then  explain  his  own  errand ; 
but  as  he  did  not  seem  very  ready  to  do  that,  or  to  say  anything. 
Faith  stepped  into  the  breach. 

^  "  How  is  Cecilia,  Mr  Deacon  ?  I  have  not  seen  her  in  a  long 
time." — **  She's  first-rate,"  said  the  Squire,  colouring  up  ;  for  Mr 
Linden's  "  How  do  you  do  again,  Sqtdre  Deacon?"  not  onlv  implied 
that  they  had  lately  met,  but  that  the  occasion  was  not  n)i^otten« 
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**  It 's  a  sort  of  suffocating  evening,''  added  the  Squire,  wiping 
his  forehead.  "  I  don't  recollect  so  warm  an  October  for  a  year  or 
two.  CiUy's  been  out  of  town,  Miss  Faith,  and  since  she  come 
back  she 's  been  complainin'  of  you" 

Faith  was  near  saying  that  she  hoped  the  warm  weather  would 
last  till  Thursday  ;  but  she  remembered  that  would  not  do,  and 
changed  her  ground. 

^  I  am  Bony  anybody  should  complain  of  me.  Is  that  because 
I  didn't  go  to  see  her  when  she  was  away  1 " 

**  1  'm  sure  the  rest  of  us  could  have  stood  it,  if  yon  had  come 
when  she  was  gone,  Miss  Faith,"  said  the  Squire,  gallantly, 
**  Seems  to  me  we  haven't  seen  you  down  to  our  house  tor  an  age 
of  Sundays." 

"  I  will  toy  to  come  of  a  week-day/'  said  Faith.  "  I  think  yoq 
never  saw  me  there  on  Sunday,  Mr  Deacon." 

<<  I  suppose  an  a^e  of  Sundays  must  be  seven  times  as  long  as 
any  other  ajge,''  said  Mr  linden.  "  Isn't  that  the  origin  of  the 
phrase.  Squire  Deacon  ?  " 

**  Very  like,"  said  the  Squire,  who  didn't  care  to  be  interrupted. 
'^  I  don't  know  much  about  originals ;  when  a  man  has  a  position 
to  fiU,  sir,  he  can't  study  knick-knackis.  What  a  handsome  book, 
Miss  Faith !  such  a  becomine  colour." 

"  Don't  you  like  the  inside  of  books  too,  Mr  Deacon?"  said 
Faith. — ^  1  dare  say  I  should  that  one,"  said  the  Sauire ;  "the 
outside  '8  like  a  picture,  or  a  view,  as  some  people  call  it.  Looks 
just  like  a  grain  field  in  spring.  What 's  the  name  of  it,  Miss 
Faith  ?  "  Half  prudently,  half  wickedly.  Faith  without  answering 
took  the  book  from  the  table,  and  put  it  in  Mr  Deacon's  hand. 

The  Squire's  face  looked  like  anything  but  a  grain  field  in  spring 
then  ;  it  was  more  like  a  stubble  in  November ;  for  opening  the 
book  midway,  and  finding  no  help  there,  he  turned  to  the  title- 
page  and  found  the  only  English  words  in  tiie  book^  in  very  legible 
ulack  JTiV, 

"So !"  he  said,  "it's  his'n,  is  it?"— "Yes,  it  is  mine,"  said  Mr 
Linden  :  "  almost  any  man  may  have  so  much  of  a  library  as  that." 
The  Squire  glanced  suspiciously  at  Faith,  as  if  he  still  believed  she 
had  somethmg  to  do  with  it ;  but  lie  did  not  dare  press  the  matter. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  calling  up  a  smile  that  was  meant  to  do  re- 
trospective work, "  have  you  heard  tell  of  the  queer  things  they  've 
found  down  to  Mattabeeset  ?"— -«  What  things,  Mr  Deacon  ?" 

"  Some  sort  o'  bird's  been  maMn'  tracks  down  there,"  said  the 
Squire,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  the  look  of  one  who  has 
now  got  the  game  in  his  own  hands  :  "  makin'  tracks  criss-cross 
round ;  and  they  do  say  the  size  on  'em  might  have  come  out  of 
the  ark,  for  wonder." 

"  How  large  are  they,  Mr  Deacon,  and  what  sort  of  bird  ia  ^t" 
— "  Well,  if  1  was  a  descendant  of  Nocfti,  1  ftVpo«fc\  ^"ks^^X^i^sq^ 
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said  the  Squire,  with  increased  satisfaction  ;  "  I  'm  sorry  I  can't, 
as  it  is.  But  if  you  're  curious,  Miss  Faith  (and  ladies  always  is 
in  my  experience)  I  '11  drive  you  down  there  any  day  or  any  time 
of  day.  1  want  to  see  'em  myself^  that  'b  a  fact,  and  so  does  Cilly, 
Now,  Miss  Faith,  name  the  day ! " 

The  shortest  possible  smile  on  Mr  Linden's  face  at  this  sudden 
and  earnest  request,  did  not  help  Faith  to  an  answer ;  but  the 
Squire  was  happily  forgetful  for  tne  moment  that  there  were  more 
than  two  people  in  the  room,  and  leaning  towards  Faith,  he  re- 
peated :  ''  The  sooner  the  quicker,  always,  in  such  cases !  because 
folks  can  never  tdl  what  may  happen." 

"  No,"  said  Faith, "  they  cannot — especially  about  weather ;  and 
I  have  got  some  particular  work  to  attend  to  at  home,  Mr  Deacon, 
before  the  weather  changes.  I  wish  you  and  Cecilia  would  go 
down  and  bring  us  a  report  I  should  like  that.  But  for  t£e 
present  Mr  Skip  and  I  have  something  to  do." 

"  It 's  good  you  want  Mr  Skip,  for  I  don't,"  said  the  Squire,  stif- 
fening a  little.  "Is  that  one  of  the  new-fashioned  ways  of  saving  you 
won't  go.  Miss  Faith  1" — "What's  your  objection  to  Mr  Skip  ?"  said 
Faith,  pleasantly.    "  I  am  glad  nobody  else  wants  him,  for  we  do." 

"  Well,  I  say  I  'm  glad  you  've  got  him,"  said  the  Squire,  re- 
lenting under  the  power  of  Faith's  voice.  "  But  what  ails  yoit. 
Miss  Faith,  to  go  tackin'  round  like  one  o'  them  schooners  against 
the  wind  ?  Ain't  it  a  straight  question  as  to  whether  you  11  take 
an  excursion  to  Mattabeeset  ? — "  V  ery  straight,"  said  Faith,  smiling, 
and  speaking  gently ;  "  and  I  thought  I  gave  a  straight  answer." 

"  Blessed  if  I  can  see  which  road  it  took  ! "  said  Squire  Deacon, 
"  save  and  except  it  didn't  seem  to  be  the  right  one.  *  No '  'a 
about  as  ugly  a  road  as  a  man  can  foller.  Guess  I  spoke  too  late, 
after  all,"  said  the  Squire,  meditatively.  "  How 's  your  furr'n  news, 
Mr  Linden  1  Get  it  r^ular  ?  " — "  Yes,"  said  Mr  Linden, "  making 
due  allowance  for  the  irregularity  of  the  steamers." 

Faith  looked  up  in  no  nttle  astonishment,  and  took  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  ear  effect  of  this  question  and  answer ;  then  said  quietly, 
"  Have  you  any  business  in  the  post-office,  Mr  Deacon  ? " — "  Not 
a  great  aeal,  Imss  Faith,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a  blandness  on  one 
side  of  his  face  which  but  poorly  set  off  the  other.  "  I  go  down 
for  the  paper  once  a  week,  and  'lection  times  maybe  oftener,  but 
I  don't  do  much  in  the  letter  line.  Correspondence  never  was  my 
powder  magazine.  I  shouldn't  know  where  to  put  two  or  three 
feminme  letters  a  week,  if  I  got  'em." 

If  he  had  got  what  somebody  wanted  to  give  him  at  that 

moment !    Squire  Deacon  little  mew  what  risk  he  ran,  nor  how 

much  nearer  he  was  to  a  powder  magazine  than  he  ever  had  been 

in  his  life. 

^^JAeure  sign  that  nobody  will  ever  trouble  you  in  the  way,** 

^^^^Mhlv  somewhat  severely.    But  the  Squire  was  obtuse. 
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**  Well,  I  guess  likely/'  he  said,  "and  it's  just  as  good  they  don't 
I  Bhouldn't  care  about  living  so  fur  from  anybody  I  was  much 
tied  up  in,  or  tied  up  to,  neither.  I  can't  guess,  for  one,  how  you 
msike  out  to  be  contented  here,  Mr  Linden," 

**  How  do  you  know  that  I  do,  sir  1 " 

There  was  a  little  pause  at  that,  it  was  a  puzzling  question  to 
answer  :  not  to  speaK  of  a  slight  warning  which  the  Squire  re- 
ceived from  his  instinct.     But  the  pause  was  pleasantly  ended. 

"  Faith  ! "  said  a  gentle  voice  in  the  passage.  "  open  the  door, 
child;  I've  got  both  hands  full."  Which  call  Mr  Linden  ap- 
propriated to  himself,  and  not  only  opened  the  door,  but  brought 
in  tne  great  dish  of  smoking  chestnuts.  Faith  ran  away  to  get 
plates  for  the  party,  with  one  of  which,  in  defiance  of  etiquette, 
she  served  first  Mr  Linden  ;  then  handed  another  to  the  Squire. 

"  I  hope  they  are  boiled  right,  Mr  Linden.  Have  you  seen  any 
chestnuts  yet  this  year,  Mr  Deacon  ?" — "  I  have  seen  some  but  they 
wam't  good  for  nothing,"  said  the  Squire  rather  sourly.  **  Thant 
you.  Miss  Faith,  for  your  plate,  but  1  guess  I  '11  go." 

"  Why,  stay  and  eat  some  chestnuts.  Squire  Deacon,"  said  Mrs 
Derrick.    "  Those  are  Neanticut  chestnuts — ^first-rate  too." 

"  I  don't  like  Neanticut  chestnuts,"  said  Squire  Deacon,  rising, 
"never  did,  they're  sure  to  be  wormy.  Good  night,  Miss  Faith, 
good  night,  Mr  Linden,  Mrs  DerricK,  this  room 's  hot  enough  to 
roast  eggs." 

"  Why  the  windows  are  open ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "  and  we 
might  have  had  the  curtains  drawn  back,  too,  but  I  always  feel  as 
if  some  one  was  looking  in."  Which  remark  did  not  delay  the 
Sauire's  departure,  and  Mrs  Derrick  followed  him  to  the  door, 
talking  all  the  way. 

Durmg  which  little  "  passage "  Faith's  behaviour  again  tran- 
scended all  rules.  For  she  stood  before  the  dish  of  chestnuts,  fin- 
gering one  or  two,  with  a  somewhat  unsteady  motion  of  the  comers 
of  her  mouth;  and  then  put  both  her  hands  to  her  face  and 
laughed — ^her  low  but  very  merriment-speaking  laugh. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said,  **  I  tmnk  Jod  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man  ;  and  the  chestnuts  are  not  so  bad  as  they  are  reported 
after  aU." 

Faith  became  grave,  and  endeavoured  to  make  trial  of  the  chest- 
nuts, without makingany  answer. 

**  Child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  returning,  "I  don't  think  the  Squire 
felt  just  comfortable  :  I  wonder  if  he 's  well  ? "  Which  remark 
brought  down  the  house. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr  Linden,  looking  up,  "did  you  lose  a  bow 
of  riband  from  your  sun-bonnet  the  other  day  at  Neanticut  ] " 

Faith  owned  to  having  lost  it  somewhere. 

"  I  found  it  somewhere,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a  rather  ^^<i.\i3ckaBt 
look,  as  he  took  out  the  bow  of  riband. 
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"  Where  did  you  find  it,  Mr  Linden  ?  '* — *^  I  found  it  here,  in 
Pattaquasset." 

"  Where  1 "  But  he  shook  his  head  at  the  question. — *  I  think 
I  will  not  tell  you,  you  may  lose  it  again." 

And  all  Faith's  efforts  could  get  no  more  from  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Thursday  of  the  great  school  celebration  arrived ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Faith's  unexpressed  wish,  the  weather  had  continued  warm. 
It  was  the  very  luxury  of  October.  A  day  for  all  the  senses  to 
disport  themselves  and  revel  in  luxurious  beauty.  But  the  mind 
of  Pattaquasset  was  upon  the  evening's  revel,  and  upon  the  beauty 
of  white  cambric  and  olue  ribands.  The  mind  of  Faith  Derrick 
was  on  somewhat  else. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  do  you  know  there  must  be  a  fire  up  in 
Mr  Linden's  room  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  cold." — "  Of  course, 
chHd." 

"  Well  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  up  there  to  put  wood  in." 
— "  It  used  to  lie  on  the  floor,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  as  if  the  past 
might  possibly  help  the  future.    "  That  does  make  a  muss." 

"  It^  not  going  to  lie  on  the  floor  now,"  said  Faith.  **I  am 
going  to  get  Mr  Skip  to  make  me  a  box — a  large  hox,  with  a  top, 
and  I  will  cover  it  with  some  carpet  or  dark  stuff,  ii  you  11  give 
me  some,  mother.  It  must  be  dark,  because  the  wood  of  the  room 
is.  I  am  going  to  stuff  the  top  for  a  seat,  and  it  will  look  very 
nice." — "  Anything  does  that  you  take  hold  of,"  said  her  mother. 
"  Yes,  child,  1 11  give  you  all  I  've  got ;  you  can  look  for  yourself 
and  take  what  you  like  best." 

The  immediate  work  of  the  day  was  to  "clear  ship ; "  in  other 
words,  to  do  aU  the  day's  work  in  the  former  part  thereof,  so  as 
to  leave  time  for  the  unwonted  business  of  the  afternoon.  Mrs 
Derrick  even  proposed  that  Faith  should  get  dressed.  But  Faith 
said  there  was  time  enough  after  dinner ;  and  that  meal  was  gone 
through  with  as  usual. 

With  this  slight  variation  in  the  table  talk,  Mr  Linden  sug- 
gested to  Faith  the  propriety  of  philosophising  a  little  as  a  pre- 
parative for  the  dissipation  of  the  evening,  and  declared  that  for 
the  purpose  he  would  promise  to  bring  his  toilette  within  as 
narrow  bounds  as  she  did  hers. 

Faith's  face  gave  answer,  in  the  sort  of  sparkling  of  eye  and 
colour  which  generally  met  such  a  proposition,  and  which  to-day 
was  particularly  bright  with  the  pleasure  of  surprise. 

"  But,"  she  said,  wamingly,  "  I  can  dress  in  ver^  few  minutes !" 

So  she  did,  and  yet — and  yet,  she  was  dressed  from  head  to 
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foot  and  to  the  veiy  point  of  the  little  white  raffle  roond  her 
throat  Hair,  bright  as  her  hcdr  was,  and  in  the  last  degree  of 
nice  condition  and  arrangement,  the  same  perfect  presentatioa 
of  hands  and  feet  and  white  ruffles  as  aforesaid ;  tnat  was  the 
most  of  Faith's  dressing ;  the  rest  was  a  plain  white  camlnic 
frock,  which  had  its  only  setting  off  in  her  face  and  figure.  The 
one  touch  of  colour  which  it  wanted,  Faith  found  when  she  went 
down-stairs  ;  for  upon  the  basket  where  ^'  Le  Philosophe  "  com- 
monly reposed,  lay  a  dainty  breast-knot  of  autumn  tints,  fringed 
gentian  with  its  delicate  blue,  and  oak  leaves  of  the  deepest  red, 
and  a  late  rose  or  twa 

It  is  a  pity  there  was  nobody  to  see  Faith's  face ;  for  its  tints 
copied  the  roses.  Surprise  and  doubt  and  pleasure  made  a  pretty 
confusion.  She  held  m  her  hand  the  dainty  bouquet,  and  looked 
at  it,  as  if  the  red  leaves  could  have  told  her  what  other  hand  they 
were  in  last,  which  was  what  Faith  wanted  to  know. 

A  step  on  tiie  porch,  a  slight  knock  at  the  front  door,  naturally 
drew  her  thoughts  and  feet  thither,  but  whatever  Faith  expected 
she  did  not  en>ect  to  see  Sam  Stoutenburgh.     One  might  almost 

fo  farther  and  say  he  did  not  expect  to  see  her,  for  he  gazed  at 
er  as  if  she  haa  been  an  apparition,  only  that  his  face  was  red 
instead  of  white. 

''How  do  yon  do,  Sam?"  said  Faith,  coming  back  a  little  to 
everyday  life.  "  Do  you  want  to  see  Mr  Linden  1 " — "  Oh  no.  Miss 
Faith !  ^  said  Sam,  as  if  it  were  the  last  thing  in  the  world  he 
wanted  to  see. — "  Well,  Sam,  what  then  ? " 

But  Sam  was  slow  to  say  what  then,  or  indeed  to  say  anything ; 
and  what  would  have  been  his  success  is  to  this  day  unknown,  for 
at  that  moment  Mr  Linden  came  down-stairs. 

"  Do  you  want  me,  Sam  ? "  he  said,  approaching  the  front  door. 
— "  No,  sir,"  said  Sam  (playing  both  parts  of  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness), "  I — I  thought  you  were  out,  Mr  Linden." 

"  Oh/'  Mr  Linden  said.  "  I  beg  your  pardon ! "  And  he  not 
only  went  into  the  parlour  but  shut  the  door  after  him. 

To  no  purpose  !  With  him  went  the  remnant  of  Sam  Stouten- 
burgh's  courage,  if  he  had  had  any  to  begin  with,  and  after  one 
more  glance  at  Faith  he  fairly  turned  his  back  and  fled,  without 
striking  his  colours.    Faith  went  back  to  the  parlour. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  boy  1 ''  she  said.  "  I  couldn't  ^t 
anything  out  of  him,  Mr  Linden."  A  somewhat  peculiar  smile 
came  with  the  words,  "  Couldn't  you  1 " 

Faith  noticed  it,  but  her  thought  was  elsewhere.  She  came  back 
to  the  table,  took  up  the  flowers,  and  said  a  little  timidly, 

"  Do  you  know  who  put  these  here,  Mr  Linden  1" — The  look 
changed.    "  I  think  I  do,"  he  said. 

Her  look  did  not  change,  except  to  a  softened  reflection  of  the 
one  with  which  she  had  first  viewed  them,     Bbft^^v^^^ssa. 
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still,  bending  over  themdonbtfully  ;  then  glancing  uj)  at  him  she 
shook  her  head  and  sai^  '*  You  are  dressed  before  me,  after  all,  Mr 
linden.''    And  ran  away. 

She  was  back  again  in  three  minutes,  with  the  floweis  upon 
her  bieast ;  and  if  there  had  been  but  one  adornment  in  the 
world  that  would  have  fitted  her  just  then,  the  giver  of  the 
flowers  had  found  it  Faith  had  altered  nothing,  she  had  only 
put  them  in  the  right  place ;  and  the  effect  was  curious  in  its 
beauty.  That  effect  of  her  flowers  was  probably  the  only  one 
unknown  to  Faith  herself,  though  it  was  with  a  face  blushing  with 
pleasure  that  she  came  in  and  sat  gravely  down  to  be  a  philosopher. 
Less  grave,  but  more  intent,  than  Mr  Innden  himself,  the  informa- 
tion that  Mr  Skip  had  driven  the  little  waggon  round  before  the 
door,  came  to  her  ears  all  too  soon. 

The  drive  to  the  judge's  was  not  very  long ;  it  might  have  been 
three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  so  even  at  tne  old  horse's  rate  of  travel- 
ling they  were  soon  there. 

Judge  Harrison's  house  was  large  and  old-fashioned,  yet  had 
much  more  style  about  it  than  any  other  house  in  Pattaquasset 
pretended  to ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  its  arrangements  and 
fumiture.  It  was  comfortable  and  ample ;  so  was  everything 
in  it ;  with  besides  that  touch  of  ease  and  fitness  and  adaptation 
which  shows  always,  or  generally,  that  people  have  lived  where 
there  is  a  freedom  &om  fixed  standaras.  It  was  so  here ;  for 
Judge  Harrison's  family,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife,  had 
always  spent  their  winters,  and  often  part  of  their  summers, 
away  from  Pattaquasset,  in  one  of  the  great  cities — New  York 
generally — or  at  some  watering-place.  There  was  also,  however, 
an  amount  of  good  sense  and  kind  temper  in  the  family,  which 
made  no  difference  of  intention  between  them  and  the  rest  of 
Pattaquasset  when  they  were  there ;  so  that  they  were  extremely 
popular. 

Mr  Skip  and  old  Crab  were  in  very  good  time ;  they  were 
not  more  than  half  assembled  of  all  the  good  company  asked 
and  expected  this  afternoon.  These  were  all  over,  in  the  house 
and  out  of  the  house,  observing  and  speculating.  The  house 
was  surrounded  with  pleasant  grounds,  spreading  on  two  sides 
in  open  smooth  lawns  of  considerable  extent,  and  behind  the  house 
and  the  lawns  stretching  back  in  a  half-open  shrubbery.  On  one 
of  the  lawns  long  tables  already  showed  their  note  of  preparation ; 
on  the  other  there  was  a  somewhat  ominous  array  of  benches  and 
chairs ;  and  among  them  all,  around  and  about  everything  scat- 
tered the  people. 

Mrs  Derrick  and  Faith  went  up-stairs  to  the  unrobing  room, 
where  the  latter  was  immediately  taken  into  consultation  by 
Miss  Harrison  on  some  matters  which  promised  to  keep  them 
both  busy  for  some  time.     Mr  Linden  meanwhile  received  a 
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very  cordial  welcome  from  Judge  Harrison,  who  was  cordiality 
itself. 

"  Well,  Mr  Linden,  we  Ve  got  a  good  day !  Good  for  the  boys 
and  good  for  ns.  We've  ventured  to  depart  a  little  from  your 
instructions  ;  but,  I  hope,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  compromise 
you;  My  son  and  daughter  have  managed  it.  I'll  introduce 
him  to  youj"  said  the  old  gentleman,  looting  about;  "but  he's 
somewhere  lust  now." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  first,  Judge  Harrison,  what  my  instruc- 
tions were,"  said  Mr  Linden,  as  his  eyes  likewise  made  search  for 
the  missing  doctor. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Judge,  "  all  right !  I  understood  your  feelings 
exactly.  I  used  that  word  because  the  right  one  didn't  come.  I 
have  to  do  that  often.  I  've  heard  of  the  *  pen  of  a  ready  writer ;' 
I  'm  sure  I  'd  rather  have  the  tongue  of  a  ready  speaker,  but  it 
don't  matter  for  me  now.  My  friends  take  me  as  they  find  me, 
and  so  will  you,  I  have  little  fear.  Julius  1 — Here 's  my  son,  Dr 
Harrison,  Mr  londen." 

Dr  Harrison  must  have  a  word  of  introduction  to  the  reader, 
though  he  was  one  of  those  who  need  very  little  in  actual  life. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  young,  but  not  very  young,  and  came 
up  at  his  father's  call,  and  honoured  the  introduction  to  his 
father's  guest,  with  that  easy  grace  and  address  which  besides 
being  more  or  less  bom  with  a  man,  tell  that  much  attrition 
with  the  world  has  been  at  work  to  take  away  all  his  outward 
roughnesses  of  nature.  He  was  handsomely  dressed  too,  thoueh 
not  at  all  in  a  way  to  challenge  observation.  His  coat  would 
have  startled  nobody  in  Pattaquasset,  though  it  might  have 
told  another  that  its  wearer  had  probably  seen  France,  nad  pro- 
bably seen  England,  and  had  in  short  lived  much  in  that  kind 
of  society  which  recognises  the  fact  of  many  kinds  of  coats  in  the 
world.    His  greeting  of  Mr  Linden  was  both  simple  and  gracefuL 

"  I  am  veiy  happy  to  see  you,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands.  "  I 
should  certamly  nave  come  to  see  you  before,  but  I  am  more  a 
stranger  in  Pattaquasset  than  anybody.  I  have  hardly  been  at 
home  since  I  returned ;  business  has  drawn  me  to  other  quarters, 
and  I  am  only  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  time  for  this  occasion. 
It 's  a  good  time  for  me,"  said  ne,  looking  round ;  "  I  can  renew 
my  old  acquaintance  with  everybody  at  once ;  I  think  all  Patta- 
quasset is  here." 

"  Not  grown  out  of  your  remembrance,  has  it  ? "  said  Mr  Linden. 
"How  long  have  you  been  away?" — "Well,  it's  had  time  to 
grow  out  01  everything — especiaUy  out  of  mv  memory.  I  have 
not  been  here  for  five  years,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days ;  and 
before  that  at  college  ;  so  I  may  say  I  have  hardly  been  here  since 
my  boyhood.  I  don't  know  anybody  but  the  old  onea^  I  ^V^ia. 
apply  to  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  "  md\ie,^icwdTi^\5M£ka^^s5^ 
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Mr  Lmden  a  little  more  apart  from  the  centre  of  reception.  "Who, 
for  instance,  is  that  very  well-dressed  young  lady  just  entering  the 
hall  ?— -good-looking,  too/' 

The  Doctor's  face  was  very  quiet — so  were  his  words  ;  but  his 
eye  was  upon  Miss  Cecilia  Deacon,  who,  in  a  low-necked  blue 
suk,  with  an  amber  necklace  and  jet  bracelets,  was  paying  henre- 
0E>ects  to  the  judge  and  his  daughter.  With  equal  quietness  Mr 
Linden  made  answer. 

"  By  the  way,**  said  the  Doctor,  suddenly,  "  I  believe  we  owe 
this  pleasant  occasion — ^very  ]^leasant  I  think  it  is  going  to  be — 
to  you." — "  Accidentallj^  and  mnocently,  I  assure  you.'' 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Dr  Harrison,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
needed  no  information  as  to  Mr  Linden's  view  of  the  subject,  nor 
explanation  as  to  its  groimds.  "  But,"  said  he,  speaking  some- 
what low,  "  my  father  has  the  interests  of  the  school — and  indeed 
of  all  Pattaquasset — ^tmlv  at  heart,  and  my  sister  has  entered  into 
all  his  feelings.  I  am  a  Idnd  of  aUen.  I  hope  not  to  be  so.  But, 
as  1  was  saying,  my  father  and  sister  putting  their  heads  together, 
have  thought  it  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  boys  and  upon 
certain  interests  of  the  community  through  them  and  their  parents 
too,  to  give  some  little  honours  to  the  best  students  among  them, 
or  to  the  cleverest  boys,  which,  as  you  and  I  know,  are  not  pre- 
cisely synonymous  terms.  Would  you  think  well  of  such  an  ex- 
pedient? My  father  is  very  anxious  to  do  nothing  which  shaU 
not  quite  meet  your  judgment  and  wish  in  the  matter." 

**  I  shall  leave  it  in  Judge  Harrison's  hands,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
after  a  moment's  silence  :  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  gainsay 
his  wishes  in  any  reject.  And  some  of  the  boys  deserve  any 
honours  that  can  be  given  them." 

"  Do  they  ? "  said  fiie  Doctor.  "  Can  you  indicate  them  to  me  ?" 
— "  No,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling.  "  I  shall  leave  you  to  find  out." 

** Leave  me"  said  the  other.  "  How  did  you  know  what  office 
they  had  chafed  upon  me  ?  Well,  I  am  making  as  long  a  speech 
as  31 1  were  a  member  of  Congress." 

**  But,  as  I  was  saying,  my  sister  has  provided,  I  believe,  some 
red  and  blue — or  red  and  something — ^favours  of  riband,  to  be 
given  to  the  boys  who  shall  merit  them.  Now  to  find  out  that, 
which  you  won't  tell  me,  I  am  to  do,  under  your  pleasure,  some 
more  talking  to  them  in  public  ;  to  see,  in  short,  how  well  they 
can  talk  to  me.  Do  you  like  that  ? " — "  Better  than  they  will, 
perhaps,  as  merit  is  sometimes  modest." 

"  I  assure  you  I  would  happily  yield  the  duty  into  your  hands, 
who  would  do  it  so  much  better,  but  I  suppose  you  would  say  as 
somebody  else,  *  Let  my  friend  tell  my  tale.'  Who  is  lliat  ? "  said 
the  Doctor,  slowly  and  softly,  "  like  the  riding-pole  of  a  fence,  as 
little  to  spare,  and  as  rigid— isn't  he  ?  and  as  long  !  Don't  I  re- 
member him  ? "— "  You  ought,  that  is  Mr  Simlios?' 
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''Yes,''  said  tiie  Doctor,  musmgly,  '<  I  remember  him !  I 
inemred  his  displeasure  once,  in  some  boyish  way ;  and,  if  I  re- 
collect, he  is  a  man  that  pa^rs  his  debts." 

**  The  next  thing  is  who  is  to  give  the  favours  1  My  sister  of 
course  does  not  wish  to  be  forward  in  the  business,  and  1  don't, 
and  you  don't    I  say,  the  prettiest  girl  here.*' 

*^  I  think  the  hands  that  prepared  the  favours  should  dispense 
them,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"But  she  won't  do  it,  and  ladies  have  sometimes  the  power  of 
saying  no  ;  they  *re  generally  persuadable  !  Who 's  that  ? "  said 
the  Doctor,  with  a  change  of  tone,  touching  Mr  Linden's  arm, 
"  the  one  in  white  with  a  red  bouquet  de  coisage,  she's  charming  ! 
She's  the  one ! ''— «  That  is  Miss  Derrick." 

"  She  11  do,"  said  the  Doctor,  softly,  to  his  companion,  as  Faith 
paused  for  a  quick  greeting  of  the  Judge,  and  then  passed  on  out 
of  sight ;  "  sh^s  charming.  Do  you  suppose  she  knew  what  she 
was  about  when  she  put  those  red  leaves  and  roses  together  ?  I 
didn't  know  there  was  that  kind  of  thing  in  Pattaauasset" 

**  Yes,  they  look  very  well,"  said  Mr  Linden,  coolly. 

"  Julius  1  *'  said  Ma  Somers,  "  it's  a  little  hard  upon  the  boys 
to  keep  Mr  Linden  here  out  of  sight,  half  of  them  don't  know 
whether  they  're  on  their  head  or  their  heels  till  they  see  him,  I 
can  teU  from  their  faces." 

**  Mr  Linden,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  vesture  of  invitation  to 
his  companion,  ^  shall  we  ^o  ?  Does  it  depend  upon  your  face 
which  of  the  positions  mentioned  is  to  be  assum^  1 " 

The  two  gentlemen  accordingly  threaded  their  way  to  the  scene 
of  action  ;  passing,  among  others.  Squire  Deacon  and  Mr  Simliiis, 
whom  Mr  linden  greet^  together.  Mr  SimUns'  answer  was  a 
mighty  grasp  of  the  nand.  Squire  Deacon's  deserved  little  atten- 
tion, and  got  it. 

The  party  were  now  on  the  lawn,  at  one  side  of  which  the  boys 
had  clustered,  and  were  standing  in  expectation. 

"I  think,  Mr  Linden,"  said  the  Doctor,  "if  you  will  explain  to 
the  boys  what  is  to  become  of  them  in  the  next  hour,  I  will  go 
and  see  about  the  fair  distributor  of  the  favours — and  tnen  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  be  ready." 

It  was  well  Dr  Harrison  chose  such  a  messenger ;  no  one  else 
could  have  brought  quietness  out  of  those  few  dismayed  minutes 
when  the  boys  first  learned  what  was  "  to  become  of  them  ; "  and 
the  Judge  would  have  felt  remorseful  about  his  secret,  had  he 
seen  the  swift  wings  on  which  Pleasure  took  her  departure  from 
the  little  group.  So  they  stood,  grouped  in  and  out  the  trees  at 
the  farther  edge  of  the  lawn,  till  their  teacher  disengaged  himself 
and  came  back  to  the  house,  leaving  the  parting  directions — to  say 
what  they  knew,  and  not  ti^  to  say  what  they  mew  not. 

MeanwMle  Dr  Harrison  had  found  his  sister,  and  citer  a  little 
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consulting  the  two  had  pressed  their  father  into  the  service  ;  and 
then  the  three  sought  Faith.  She  was  discovered  at  last  on  the 
other  lawn,  by  one  of  the  tables,  Miss  Harrison  having  dismayfnUy 
recollected  that  she  had  asked  Faith  to  help  her  to  dress  them,  and 
then  had  left  her  all  alone  to  do  it.  But  Faith  was  not  all  alone ; 
for  Mr  Simlins  stood  there  like  a  good-natured  ogre,  watching  her 
handline  and  disposing  of  the  green  leaves  and  late  flowers  with 
which  she  was  surrounded,  and  now  and  then  giving  a  most 
extraordinary  suggestion  as  to  the  same. 

"Faith,"  said  Miss  Harrison,  after  she  had  introduced  her 
brother, "  I  want  you  to  give  these  favours  to  the  boys.  Somebody 
must  do  it,  and  I  can't — and  you  must ! " 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  said  Judge  Harrison,  "  Sophy  and  Julius 
want  their  f^te  to  go  off  as  prettily  as  possible  ;  and  so  they  want 
you  to  do  this  for  them  because  you  're  the  prettiest  girl  here." — 
**  Then  I  can't  do  it,  sir,"  said  Faith.  She  blushed  very  prettily, 
to  be  sure,  but  she  spoke  very  quietly. 

"  Faith !  you  will  do  it  for  me  V*  said  Miss  Harrison. — "  I  can't, 
Sophy." 

"  Nobody  would  do  it  so  well  as  you — ^half !" — "  But  I  can't  do 
it  at  all."    And  Faith  went  on  leafing  her  dishes. 

"  I  dare  put  in  no  petition  of  my  own,"  said  the  Doctor  then  ; 
"but  I  will  venture  to  ask  on  the  part  of  Mr  Linden,  that  you 
wiU  do  him  and  the  school  such  a  service." 

Faith's  dark  eyes  opened  slightly.  "  Did  he  ask  you,  sir  V* — ^"  I 
cannot  answer  that,''  said  the  Doctor,  a  little  taken  aback ;  "  I 
have  presumed  on  what  I  am  sure  are  his  wishes." 

He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  her  smile,  nor  of  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  Faith  answered,  in  spite  of  her  varying  colour, 
"  You  have  been  mistaken,  sir."  The  Doctor  gave  it  up,  and 
said  he  was  very  sorry. 

"  Then  who  shall  do  it  ?"  said  Miss  Harrison.  "  Miss  Essie  de 
Staff?"—" She'll  do,"  said  the  Judge.  And  the  Doctor,  raising 
his  eyebrows  a  little,  and  dropping  his  concern,  offered  his  arm  to 
Faith  to  go  to  the  scene  of  action.  So  it  happened  that  as  Mr 
Linden  entered  the  hall  from  one  side  door,  ne  met  the  whole 
party  coming  in  from  the  other,  the  Doctor  canying  the  basket 
of  blue  and  red  favour*  which  he  had  taken  to  present  to  Faith. 
But  he  stood  still  to  let  them  pass,  taking  the  full  effect  of  the 
favours,  the  Doctor,  the  red  leaves  and  their  white-robed  wearer ; 
and  then  followed  in  his  turn. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  and  grounds  were  now  fast 
gathering  on  the  other  lawn.  Miss  Sophy  and  her  father  separated 
different  ways,  the  former  taking  the  basket  to  commit  it  to  Miss 
de  Staff ;  and  the  Doctor  being  obliged  to  go  to  his  place  in  the 
performance,  left  his  charge  where  he  might.  But  nobody 
minded  his  neighbour  now ;  Faith  did  not ;  the  boys  were  drawn 
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Up  in  a  large  semicircle,  and  the  Doctor,  taking  his  place  in  front 
of  them,  all  in  full  view  of  the  assembled  townsmen  of  Patta- 
qnasset,  proceeded  to  his  duty  of  examiner. 

He  did  it  welL  He  was  evidently,  to  those  who  could  see  it, 
thoroughly  at  home  himself  in  all  the  subjects  upon  which  he 
touched  and  made  the  boys  touch  ;  so  thoroughly,  that  he  knew 
skilfully  where  to  touch,  and  what  to  expect  of  them.  He  showed 
himself  a  generous  examiner  too  ;  he  keenly  enough  caught  the 
weak  and  strong  points  in  the  various  minds  he  was  dealing  with, 
and  gracefully  enough  brought  the  good  to  light,  and  only  showed 
the  other  so  much  as  was  needful  for  his  purposes.  He  did  not 
catch,  nor  entrap,  nor  press  hardly  ;  the  boys  had  fair  play  but 
they  had  favour  too. 

The  boys,  on  their  part,  were  not  slow  to  discover  his  good 
qualities  ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  comfort  to  them  to  know  that 
tney  were  acquitted  or  condemned  on  right  grounds.  Beyond 
that,  there  were  curious  traits  of  character  brought  to  light,  for 
those  who  had  eyes  to  read  them. 

The  two  head  boys,  Reuben  Taylor  and  Sam  Stoutenburgh, 
though  but  little  apart  in  their  scholarship,  were  widely  different 
in  the  manifestation  thereof.  Sam  Stoutenburgh's  rather  off- 
hand, dashing  replies,  generally  hit  the  mark ;  but  the  steady, 
quiet  clearheadedness  of  Reuben  not  only  placed  him  in  advance, 
but  gave  indications  which  no  one  could  read  who  had  not  the 
key  to  his  character.  He  coloured  sometimes,  but  it  was  from 
modesty ;  while  part  of  Sam  Stoutenburgh's  blushes  came  from 
his  curls.  Little  Johnny  FajL  by  dint  of  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
Mr  Linden's  far-off  form  (he  had  been  petitioned  to  stand  in 
sight)  went  bravely  through  his  short  part  of  the  performance  ; 
and  proved  that  he  knew  what  he  knew,  if  he  didn't  know  much  ; 
and  of  the  rest  there  need  nothing  be  said. 

Among  the  lookers-on  there  were  also  indications.  To  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  Mr  Linden's  face  looked  as  tmmoved  as 
the  pillar  against  which  he  leaned, — yet  the  varying  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  the  one  was  well  repeated  in  the  other.  Squire 
Stoutenburgh  nodded  and  smiled,  to  himself  and  his  neighbours, 
and  made  little  aside  observations — "  That  told,  sir  I " — "  Always 
was  a  good  boy  ! — studious." — "  Yes,  Reuben  Taylor  does  well, 
very  well,  considering  who  his  father  is." 

That  father  the  while  stood  alone,  even  beyond  the  outskirts  of 
the  gay  party.  With  Miss  Cilly's  blue  dress  he  had  nothing  in 
common,  as  little  with  Faith's  spotless  white.  Dark,  weather- 
beaten,  dressed  for  his  boat  and  the  clam  banks,  he  stood  there  on 
the  green  turf  as  if  in  a  trance.  Unable  to  follow  one  question  or 
answer,  his  eager  eye  caught  every  word  of  Reuben's  voice ;  his 
intent  gaze  read  first  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  right,  then 
the  assurance  that  it  was.     The  whole  world  might  have  awei^t 
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by  him  in  a  pageant,  and  lie  would  scarcely  hare  turned  to 
look  I 

There  was  one  other  listener  perhaps,  whose  interest  was  as 
rapt  as  his ;  that  was  Faith.  But  her  interest  was  of  more  mani- 
fold character.  There  was  the  natural  feeling  for  and  with  the 
boys ;  and  there  was  sympathy  for  their  instructor  and  concern 
for  his  honour,  which  latter  grew  presently  to  be  a  very  gratified 
concern.  Then  also  Dr  Harrison's  examination  was  a  matter  of 
curious  novelty ;  and  back  of  all  that,  lay  in  Faith's  mind  a  deep, 
searching,  pressing  interest  in  the  subject  matters  of  it.  What  of 
all  that,  slU  knew, — how  little, — and  how  much  the  boys, — ^how 
vastly  much  Dr  Harrison ;  what  far-reaching  fields  of  knowledge 
there  were  in  some  people's  minds.  Where  was  Faith's  mind 
going?  Yet  she  was  aunost  as  outwardly  quiet  as  Mr  Linden 
himself.  All  her  show  of  feeling  was  in  the  intent  eye,  the 
grave  face,  and  a  little  deepening  and  deepening  tinge  in  her 
cheeks. 

The  questioning  and  answering  was  over,  the  boys  were  all  in 
their  ranks ;  there  was  a  little  hush  and  stir  of  expectancy,  and 
Dr  Harrison  gave  his  hand  to  a  very  bright  lady  with  a  basket, 
and  led  her  to  a  position  by  his  side,  filling  the  eye  of  the  whole 
assembly.  Faith  looked  over  to  her,  with  a  tiny  giving  way  of 
the  lips,  which  meant  a  great  self-gratulation  that  i£e  was  not  in 
the  lady's  place.  There  she  stood,  very  much  at  home  appa- 
rently— Miss  Essie  de  Staff,  as  fifty  mouths  said  at  once.  She 
was  rather  a  little  lady,  not  very  young,  nor  old ;  dressed  in  a 
gay-coloured  plaid  silk,  with  a  jaunty  little  black  apron  with 
pockets,  black  hair  in  curls  behind  her  ears,  and  a  glitter  of 
jewellery.  It  was  not  false  jewellery,  nor  ill  put  on — and  this 
was  Miss  Essie  de  Staff.  She  belonged  to  the  second  great  family 
of  Pattaq^uasset ;  she  too  had  been  abroad  and  had  seen  life  like 
the  Harrisons  ;  but  somehow  she  had  seen  it  in  a  different  way  ; 
and  while  the  De  Staffs  had  the  show,  the  Harrisons  always  had 
the  reality  of  precedence  in  the  town. 

And  Dr  Harrison,  raising  slightly  again  his  voice,  which  was 
a  melodious  one,  said :  "  The  Eidies  of  Pattaquasset  intend  to 
honour  with  a  blue  riband  the  five  elder  bovs  who  have  spoken 
best ;  and  with  a  favour  of  red  riband  the  five  little  boys  who 
have  done  the  same  on  their  part.  Miss  Essie  de  Staff  will  do 
us  the  honour  to  bestow  them.  Keuben  Taylor,  will  you  come 
forward — ^here,  if  you  please." 

The  "  favours  '*  made  a  little  stir  among  the  group ;  and  Beuben, 
who  had  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the  examination  for  its  own 
sake  to  think  much  of  the  question  of  precedence,  came  forward ; 
at  first  with  hesitation,  then  steadily  and  firmly. 

Miss  Essie  stepped  a  little  forward  to  meet  him,  gave  her 
basket  to  Doctor  Harrison,  and  taking  a  blue  favour  from  it, 
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she  smilingly  attached  the  same  securely  to  the  left  breast  of 
Eeuhen's  coat. 

"  Don't  leave  your  place,"  said  the  Doctor  to  him,  in  a  low  tone ; 
''  I  mean,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  go  back  to  it  and  stay  there.  Sam 
Stoutenburgh ! " 

The  Doctor  spoke  like  a  man  a  little  amused  at  himself  for 
the  part  be  was  playing ;  but  he  did  it  well,  nevertheless.  And 
Beuben,  who  would  fam  have  put  himseK  and  his  blue  riband 
out  of  sight  behind  the  rest,  went  back  to  his  place,  while  Sam 
stepped  briskly  forward  and  received  the  decoration  in  turn. 
Very  different  his  air  from  Reuben's ;  very  diflferent  Reuben's 
grave  and  grateful  bend  of  the  head  from  the  way  in  which  Sam's 
hand  covered  at  once  his  heart  and  the  blue  riband.  The  four 
boys  next  in  degree  to  Reuben  were  severally  invested  with  their 
blue  stars. 

"  Johnny  Fax ! "  said  Dr  Harrison,  "  Miss  Essie,  you  are  laying 
ns  imder  nameless  obligatioM,-Jolumy,  come  and  get  your 
nband." 

Johnny  came,  looking  first  at  Dr  Harrison  and  then  at  Miss 
Essie,  as  if  a  little  uncertain  what  they  were  going  to  do  with 
him  ;  but  apparently  the  flutterinff  red  fevour  pleased  his  fancy, 
for  he  smiled  a  little,  and  then  looked  qtdte  away  over  Miss  Essie's 
shoulder  as  she  bent  towards  him.  For  which  neglect  of  the  lady's 
face  his  youth  and  inexperience  must  account.  But  when  uie 
favour  was  on,  Johnny's  eyes  came  back,  and  he  said  simply : 
"  Thank  you,  ma'am.    ShaU  I  keep  it  always  ? " 

"  By  aU  means,"  said  Miss  Essie.     "  Never  part  with  it." 

The  five  little  fellows  were  made  splendid ;  and  then  there  was 
a  pause.  Miss  Essie  stepped  back  ana  was  lost.  Doctor  Harrison 
made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  two  servants  came  on  the  lawn, 
bringing  between  them  a  table  covered  with  a  red  cloth.  It  was 
set  down  before  Dr  Harrison,  and  his  sister  came  beside  him. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  said  the  Doctor,  raising  his  voice  again,  and 
giving  his  sister  at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  a  slight  play  of 
lace  which  others  were  not  so  situated  that  they  could  see  ;  "  you 
have  all  done  yourselves,  and  somebody  else,  a  great  deal  of  credit. 
I  hope  you  will  thank  him  ;  as  we  wish  to  show  our  pleasure  to 
you.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  everybody  would  be  first  this 
time — though  on  the  next  occasion  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  prove 
to  be  the  case ;  but  as  we  could  not  of  course,  in  consequence,  give 
stars  to  all,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.    Reuben  Taylor ! " 

Again  Reuben  came  forward ;  the  Doctor  had  pulled  oS  the  red 
cloth,  and  a  tempting  pile  of  books,  large  and  small,  and  nicely 
boimd,  rose  up  to  view  upon  the  table.  And  Miss  Harrison,  as 
Reuben  came  near,  chose  out  one  of  the  best,  and  handed  it  to 
him,  saying  softly,  "  You  have  done  very  well." 

Now  Mus  Sophy  Harrison  was,  as  every  oi\&  kfi^sssn  ^s^^i5^> 
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IhorougUy  good  and  kind,  like  her  father.  She  had  chosen  the 
books.  And  the  one  she  had  given  Reuben  was  a  very  nice  copy 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  She  might  have  felt  herself  repaid  by 
the  one  earnest  look  his  eyes  gave  her — ^then  he  bowed  silently 
and  retired. 

The  list  would  be  too  long  to  go  through.  Every  one  was 
pleased  this  time  ;  the  Harrisons  had  done  the  thing  well ;  and 
it  may  only  be  noted  in  passing  that  Johnny  Fax's  delight  and 
red  riband  were  crowned  and  finished  off  with  an  excellent 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Then  broke  up  and  melted  off  the  assembled 
throng,  like — I  want  a  simile — ^like  the  scattering  of  a  vapoury 
cloud  in  the  sky.  It  was  everywhere  and  nowhere  directly — ^that 
which  before  had  been  a  distinct  mass. 

"  Faith,^  said  Miss  Cecilia,  almost  before  this  process  of  disper- 
sion commenced,  "  where  did  you  get  such  a  pretty  nosegay  this 
time  of  year  ? " — "  They  grew,"  said  Faith,  smiling. 

"Did  ^ey  come  out  of  your  own  garden?" — "  We  don't  keep 
oak-trees  in  our  garden." 

"  I  declare !  it 's  el^ant  Faith,  give  me  just  one  of  those  red 
leaves,  won't  you  ?    I  want  it." 

"  No  indeed ! "  said  Faith,  starting  back  and  shielding  the  oak- 
leaves  with  her  hand,  as  that  of  Miss  Deacon  approached  them. 
"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? " 

"  Thinking  of ! "  said  Cecilia,  colouring.  "  So,  Faith,  I  heal 
you  Ve  set  up  for  a  school-teacher  ? " 

"I've  one  little  scholar,"  said  Faith,  quietly.  "That  isn't 
much  *  setting  up,'  Cecilia." 

"  One  scholar !  "  said  Cecilia,  contemptuously.  "  Didn't  you 
go  over  with  all  the  boys  to  Neanticut  the  other  day  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Faith,  laughing,  "  indeed  I  did  ;  but  I  assure  you 
I  didn't  go  to  teach  schooL" 

"  Miss  Derrick,"  said  Dr  Harrison,  offering  his  arm  to  Faith, 
"my  sister  bees  the  favour  of  your  assistance — ^instantly  and 
urgently — ^you  know,  I  presume,  lor  what  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know,  Dr  Harrison,"  said  Faith,  smiling ;  "  I  left  it 
unfinished."    And  the  two  walked  away  together, 

"'Seems  to  me,  Mr  Simlins,"  said  Squire  Deacon,  watching 
Faith  and  her  convoy  with  a  certain  saturnine  satisfaction  ;  "  I  say 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Judge  ain't  making  the  thing  right  side 
upwards.  The  boys  get  all  the  prizes — without  Dr  Harrison 
thinks  he  has,  and  the  teacher  don't  seem  to  be  much  count.  Now 
what  a  handsomer  thing  it  would  have  been  to  make  the  boys 
get  kim  something  with  their  o-vvn  hard  cash, — ^a  pleasure  boat," 
added  the  Squire,  "  or  a  Bible,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  thought 
all  tWs  philustration  was  to  set  kim  up."  Mr  Simlins  gave  a  kmd 
of  grunt. 

"  It  iiain't  pulled  him  dovm  much,"  he  said,  "  as  I  see.    And  I 
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Buppose  Judge  Harrison  thinks  tliat  drivin'  wedges  under  a  church 
steeple  is  a  surrogate  work,  without  he  saw  it  was  topplin'." 

Without  getting  any  too  clear  a  notion  of  the  meaning  of  these 
words — ^it  took  a  lively  imagination  to  follow  Mr  Simlins  in  some 
of  his  flights — ^the  Squire  yet  perceived  enough  to  stay  his  own 
words  a  uttle  ;  and  he  passed  away  the  tedium  of  the  next  few 
minutes  by  peering  round  the  comer  of  the  house  and  getting  far- 
off  glimpses  of  Faith. 

"  She  looks  'most  like  a  spectral  illusion,"  he  said,  admiringly. 
"^The  table-cloths  ain't  bleached  a  bit  whiter  *n  her  dress." 

"  She  ain't  no  more  like  a  spectre  than  I  'm  like  a  ghost,"  said 
Mr  Simlins.  "  Washin'  and  ironin'  11  make  a  white  frock  for  any 
woman." 

Then  stalking  up  to  Mr  Linden,  accosted  him  grimly,  after  his 
fashion  :  "  Well,  Mr  linden,  what  d'  you  think  of  that  farm  at 
Neanticut  ]  don't  you  want  to  take  it  of  me  ? " — "  There  are  too 
many  fences  between  me  and  it,"  was  the  smiling  reply. 

" It's  good  land."  Mr  Simlins  went  on  ;  "you  can't  do  better 
than  settle  down  tnere.  I  'd  like  to  have  you  for  a  tenant,  give 
you  the  land  easy." — "Let  me  pay  you  in  nuts?"  said  Mr 
Linden. 

But  then  came  up  other  farmers  and  heads  of  families  to  claim 
Mr  Linden's  attention ;  men  whose  boys  were  at  the  school :  and 
who  now,  in  various  states  of  gratification,  but  all  gratified,  came 
one  after  another  to  grasp  his  hand  and  thank  him  for  the  good 
he  had  done  and  was  doing  them. 

"You're  the  first  man,  sir,"  said  one,  a  broad-shouldered,  tall, 
strong  man,  with  a  stem  reserved  face,  "  you  're  the  first  man  that 
has  been  able  to  make  that  boy  of  mine,  Fhil,  attend  to  anything, 
or  go  to  school  regular.  He  talks  hard  sometimes,  but  you  do 
what  you  like  with  him,  Mr  Linden  I  I  give  you  my  leave.  He's 
smart,  and  he  ain't  a  bad  boy  at  heart ;  but  he 's  wild,  and  he  has 
his  own  way  and  it  ain't  always  a  good  one.  His  mother  never 
had  any  government  of  him,"  said  the  father. 

Then  came  up  Judge  Harrison. 

"  Well,  Mr  Lmden,  I  hope  you  have  been  gratified.  /  have.  I 
declare  I  have  I  very  much.  You  are  doing  a  great  thing  for  us 
here,  sir  ;  and  I  don't  doubt  it  is  a  gratification  to  you  to  know 
it,  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  what  we  shall  do  to  thank  you 
— ^we've  been  thanking  the  bovs,  but  that 's,  you  know,  that's  a 
political  expedient.    My  heart's  in  the  other  thing." 

"  Squire  Deacon  was  givin'  me  about  the  same  perspective  of  the 
case,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "  only  he  thought  he  wam't  the  one  to  do 
the  thankin'. 

Mr  Linden's  face,  through  all  these  various  gratulations,  had 
been  a  study.  One  part  of  his  nature  answered,  eye  to  eye  and 
hand  to  hand,  the  thanks  and  pleasure  so  variously  expi 
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back  of  that  lay  Bomething  else,  a  somethiiig  whicli  gave  even  his 
Bmile  a  tinge,  it  was  the  face  of  one  who 

"  PatienUy,  and  ■till  expectant, 
Looked  out  through  the  wooden  ban.'* 

Sometimes  grave,  at  others  a  queer  sense  of  his  own  position 
seemed  to  touch  him ;  and  his  manner  might  then  remind  one  of 
a  swift-winged  bird,  who,  walking  about  on  the  grass  for  business 
purposes,  is  complimented  by  a  company  of  crickets  on  his  superior 
powers  of  locomotion.  And  it  was  with  almost  a  start  that  he 
answered  Judge  Harrison. 

"  Thank  me,  sir?  I  don't  think  I  deserve  anv  thanks." — **  I  am 
sure  we  owe  them,"  said  the  Judge,  "but  that's  another  view  of 
the  case,  I  know.  Well,  it 's  a  good  kind  of  debt  to  owe,  and  to 
pay  I " 

And  he  was  lost  agaLu  among  some  other  of  his  guests.  Ill  the 
gradual  shifting  and  melting  away  of  groups,  it  happened  that  Mr 
Linden  found  himself  for  a  moment  sdone,  when  the  Doctor  again 
approached  him. 

"  Did  I  do  your  office  well  ?  "  he  said,  gently,  and  half-putting 
his  arm  through  Mr  Linden's  as  if  to  lead  bim  to  the  house. 

The  answer  was  laughingly  given— 

"  What  poet  would  not  mourn  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  he  f " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  answering  the  tone,  "  did  I  hit  your 
boys  ?  the  right  ones  ? " — "  My  boys  in  point  of  scholarship  1  yes, 
almost  as  carefully  as  I  should." 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  satisfied,^'  said  the  Doctor ;  "  and  I  am  glad 
it 's  over  1  What  sort  of  a  life  do  you  lead  here  in  Pattaquasset  ? 
I  don't  know  it.    How  can  one  get  along  here  ? " 

He  spoke  in  a  careless  sort  of  confidential  manner,  as  perfectly 
aware  that  his  companion  was  able  to  answer  him.  They  were  very 
slowly  sauntering  up  to  the  house. 

"  One  can  get  along  here  in  various  ways,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  as 
in  other  places.  One  can  (if  one  can)  subside  to  the  general  level, 
or  one  can  (with  the  like  qualification)  rise  above  it.  The  paths 
through  Pattaquasset  are  in  no  wise  peculiar,  yet  by  no  means 
alike.  — "  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  another  side  look  at  him,  "I 
suppose  as  much.  I  see  you're  a  philosopher.  Do  you  carry  a 
Bpint-level  about  with  you  ? " 

"  Define,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a  smile  which  certainly  belonged 
to  the  last  philosopher  he  had  been  in  company  with. — "  I  see  you 
do,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  What 's  your  opinion  of  philosophy  ?  that 
it  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the  world  in  general  1 " 

^^*  You  ask  broad  questions,  Dr  Harrison,  considering  the  many 
kinds  of  philosophy,  and  the  unphilosopMcsd  state  of  '  the  world 
in  general.'" 
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The  Doctor  laughed  a  little.  "  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  *'  I  some- 
times think  the  terms  have  changed  sides,  and  that  *  the  world  in 
general '  has  really  the  best  of  it  But  do  you  know  what  particu- 
hx  path  in  Pattaquasset  we  are  treading  at  this  minute  V' — ''A 
Mth  where  philosophy  and  happinesa  are  supposed  to  part  company, 
I  imagine,    said  Mr  Linden. 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  By  the  way,  if  anything  in  my 
father's  house  or  library  can  be  of  the  least  convenience  to  you 
while  you  are  travelling  the  somewhat  unfurnished  w^s  of  Patta- 
quasset, I  hope  you  win  use  both  as  your  own.  Yes,  I  am  taking 
you  to  the  supper-table,  or  indeed  they  are  plural  to-night  Sophy, 
I  have  brought  Mr  Linden  to  you,  and  I  leave  you  to  do  what  you 
will  with  hm  I" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

With  a  slight  cong^  the  Doctor  left  them  and  went  back 
again ;  and  then  came  the  full  rush  of  all  the  ^ests,  small  and 
great  Miss  Harrison  claimed  Mr  Linden's  assistance  to  marshal 
and  arrange  the  boys  at  their  table,  one  being  given  specially  to 
them ;  and  then  established  him  as  well  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted at  another,  between  Miss  Cecilia  Deacon  and  Miss  Essie 
de  Stafi^  Miss  Harrison  herself  did  not  sit  down.  The  guests 
were  many,  the  servants  far  too  few  ;  and  Miss  Harrison  and  her 
brother,  with  one  or  two  helpers,  of  whom  Faith  was  one,  went 
round  from  table  to  table,  attending  to  everybody's  wants.  The 
supply  of  all  eatables  and  drinkables  was  ample  and  perfect 
enough :  but  without  the  quick  and  skilful  eyes  and  hands  of  these 
educated  waiters,  the  company  could  not  have  been  entirely  put 
in  possession  of  them.  So  Faith's  red  oak  leaves  did  after  all  adorn 
the  entertainment,  and  publicly,  though  most  unconsciously  on  her 
part. 

"  Reuben,"  she  whispered  at  his  shoulder,  "  there  are  no  roast 
clams  here,  shall  I  give  you  some  jelly  ?  I  see  you  have  got  sub- 
stantials." — "No, thank  you,- Miss  Faith,"  said  Reuben,  adding, 
with  some  hesitation,  "  I  believe  it 's  imgrateful  in  me,  but  I  don  t 
want  to  eat." 

"Are  you  eating  your  book  all  the  while?  I  am  so  glad, 
Reuben  I  Where  is  your  father  ? " — "  I  think  he's  home.  Miss 
Faith,  he  must  be  by  this  time." 

"  Home  I  I'm  sorry.  I  've  been  looking  for  him.  Sam— what 
can  I  get  you  ?  coffee  1 " — "  Miss  Faith,"  said  Sam,  standing  up  in 
his  place,  "  I  'd  rather  have  one  of  those  leaves  you  've  been  wear- 
ing all  day  than  all  the  coffee  that  ever  was  burnt ! " 

"  Leaves  I  you  foolish  boy,"  said  Faith,  her  o'ws^.  WiVsKi::^  '-ojl  «a. 
instant  emulating  them,  and,  aa  "beioie,  "ket  \k»xA  ^^^^i^  ^o^  ^ 
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shield  them  ;  "I  can't  give  you  one  of  these,  Sam,  111  bring  you 
Bome  coffee." 

Away  she  ran,  coming  back  presently  with  a  cup  and  a  piece 
of  jelly  cake,  bestowing  a  fellow  piece  upon  Reuben.  "You  can 
get  plenty  of  oak-leaves  anywhere,  Sam,''  she  said,  laughing  a 
little. 

"  But  you  haven't  worn  'em.  Miss  Faith,  and  I  can't  keep  this," 
said  Sam,  surveying  the  cake  with  a  very  serio-comic  face. 

"  Well,  who  wants  to  1 "  said  Joe  Deacon.  <*  Hand  us  over  the 
other  c^e,  that's  got  nothing  between.  If  vou're  settin'  up  to 
get  round  anybody,  Sam  Stoutenburgh,  you  11  find  there 's  two  or 
three  in  a  bunch,  I  tell  yow."  Which  remark  Faith  was  happily 
too  far  off  to  hear. 

"  Faith,"  said  Mrs  Somers,  leaning  back  and  stopping  her  as  she 
passed,  "  do  you  know  why  I  let  Sophy  keep  you  nmning  about 
so  ?"— «'  I  like  to  do  it,  Mrs  Somers.** 

**  WelL  that 's  not  the  reason.  You  ought  to  sit  up  at  the  head 
of  the  table  for  your  skill  in  arranging  flowers.  I  didn't  know  it 
was  in  you,  child.^' 

And  Mrs  Somers  bent  closer  to  Faith  to  take  the  breath  of  the 
Toses,  but  softly  for  she  loved  flowers  herself. 

Faith  bore  it  jealously,  for  she  was  afraid  of  another  invading 
land  ;  and  blushing  at  the  praise  she  could  not  disclaim,  ran  away 
as  soon  as  she  was  free.  But  as  the  tide  of  supper-time  began  to 
ebb,  the  Doctor  arrested  Faith  in  her  running  about,  and  saying 
that  his  sister  had  had  no  supper  yet  and  wanted  company,  lea 
her  to  the  place  his  aunt  had  spoken  of,  a  clear  space  at  one  end 
of  the  table,  where  the  Doctor  also  discovered  that  he  had  taken 
no  supper.  The  rest  of  the  party  sat  at  ease,  or  began  to  scatter, 
again  about  the  grounds.  A  new  attraction  was  appearing  there, 
in  the  shape  of  Chinese  lanterns,  which  the  servants  and  others 
were  attaching  in  great  numbers  to  the  trees  and  shrubbery.  The 
sun  went  down,  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast  gathering.  At 
last  Miss  Harrison  rose. 

"  When  the  lamps  are  lit,  Miss  Derrick,"  said  the  Doctor  as  they 
followed  her  example,  "  there  is  a  particular  efi^ect  which  I  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  Dr  Harrison,  how  do  you  do  ?"  said  a  voice  that  sounded  like 
— ^perhaps  as  much  like  the  bark  of  a  red  squirrel  as  anything  ; 
and  a  httle  figure,  with  everything  faded  but  her  ribands,  and 
everything  full  but  her  cheeks,  looked  up  with  a  pair  of  good, 
kind,  honest  eyes  into  the  Doctor's  face.  "  It  makes  a  body  feel 
young,  or  old,  I  don't  know  which,  to  see  you  again,"  she  said. 
"  Though  indeed  I  know  just  how  old  you  are,  without  looking 
into  the  Bible.  Not  but  that's  a  good  place  to  look,  for  various 
things.  And  there 's  a  great  variety  of  things  there,  if  a  body  had 
time  to  read  'eZQ  all,  which  I  haven't.    I  iised  to  read  like  a  scribe 
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when  I  "v^as  yotmg,  till  my  eyes  got  bad ;  but  a  body  can't  do 
much  without  eyes,  especially  when  they  have  to  sew  aU  the  time, 
as  I  do.  I  always  dia  think  it  was  one  indemnification  for  being 
a  man,  that  a  body  wouldn't  have  to  sew.  Nor  do  much  of  any- 
thing else,  fox  *  man  works  from  sun  to  sun,  but  a  woman's  work 
is  never  done.'  And  I  alwavs  think  the  work  after  simdown 
comes  hardest— it  does  to  me,  because  my  eyes  are  so  bad.  Well, 
Miss  Cilly  !  don't  your  dress  fit  I"  It  may  be  proper  to  mention 
that  this  last  sentence  was  a  little  imdertone. 

^*  Tou  have  c;iven  me,  Miss  Bezac,"  said  the  Doctor,  *^  what  I 
have  wanted  aU  my  life  imtil  now,  an  indemnification  for  being  a 
man!" 

*'  Is  that  the  way  they  talk  over  in  France  1 "  said  Miss  Bezac  ; 
"  well,  it  don't  make  a  body  want  to  go  there,  there 's  that  about 
it.  And  there  always  is  something  about  eveiything.  And  I  've 
something  to  say  to  you.  Faith,  so  don't  you  run  away.  You've 
done  running  enough  for  one  dajr,  besides." 

Faith  was  m  no  danger  of  running  away.  For  while  Miss  Bezac 
was  running  off  her  sentences,  a  little  low  voice  at  Faith's  side 
said  "  Ma'am  1 "  hj  way  of  modestly  drawing  her  attention  to 
Johnny  Fax  and  ms  red  riband. 

Faitn  stooped  down  to  be  nearer  the  level  of  the  red  riband. 

"  You  did  oravely,  Johnny.  And  you  got  a  book  too.  I  guess 
Mr  Linden  was  pleased  with  you  to-night,"  she  added,  softly. 

"  Oh,  he's  always  pleased  with  me,"  said  Johnny,  simply.  "  But 
I  wasn't  brave,  ma'am,  I  was  frightened."  Then  in  a  lower  tone, 
as  if  he  were  telling  a  ^eat  secret,  Johnny  added,  "  I  'm  coming 
to  you  next  Sunday  if  it 's  cold  weather,"  and  looked  up  in  her 
face  to  see  the  effect  of  this  mysterious  annoimcement 

"  You,  Johnny ! "  said  Faith,  with  a  flash  of  remembrance  of 
the  time  ^e  haa  last  seen  him,  which  made  her  almost  sorrowf uL 
**  Well,  dear,  we  '11  do  the  best  we  can,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  which 
was  sweet  at  least  as  tenderness  could  make  it.  The  child  looked 
at  her  a  little  wistfully. 

"Mr  Linden  says  he  don't  think  I'm  big  enough  to  keep 
warm  out  of  doors  any  more,"  he  said,  with  childish  inexplicit- 
ness. 

"  I  don't  think  you  are,"  said  Faith.  "  Well,  Johnny,  you  come 
to  me  next  Sunday,  and  we  '11  tiy  !"  And  she  gave  lum,  what 
Sam  Stoutenburgh  would  probably  have  mortgaged  his  life  for,  a 
soft  touch  of  her  lips  upon  his  cheek.  And  Sam  Stoutenburgh 
was  not  far  off. 

*'  Miss  Faith  ! "  he  said,  as  she  rose  to  her  former  position — 
"  stand  out  of  the  way,  Johnny,  there 's  a  good  boy ! — mayn't  I  see 
you  home  to  night  1    Please  don't  refuse  me  eveiything  I" 

"  There  isn't  room  in  the  waggon,  Sam,"  said  FaitK 

"  Oh,  are  you  going  to  ride  ?  "said  Sam.     ^^  '^xiX.  \  tc^ss^  ^c^  ^«SjQcw 
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yon  to  the  waggon  ?  " — "  Yes,  if  yon  like,"  said  Faith,  looking  a 
little  pnzzled  and  amnsed  ;  "  I  snppose  yon  may." 

"Are  there   any  more  to  comeT*  said    Miss  Bezac,  whose 

fatience  had  ontlasted  that  of  Dr  Harrison,  *'  becanse  if  there  are, 
'd  rather  wait,  I  don't  like  to  be  stopped  when  once  I  b^in. 
And  if  I  was  yon.  Faith  (how  pretty  yon  look  1)  I  *d  keep  still 
and  not  let  my  head  be  tnmed  ;  the  old  direction 's  the  best,  and, 
after  all,  directions  are  more  than  dresses.  For  whales  the  odds 
between  an  embroidered  yest  and  a  plain  one  ?  Not  that  it  'a 
mnch  to  embroider  it ;  I  nsed  to  Mdle-faddle  many  a  one,  till  I 
lost  my  ^es ;  and  1 11  teach  yon  to  do  it  in  a  minnte,  if  yon  like.*^ 
With  which  kind  and  Incid  proposal,  Miss  Bezac  put  her  hand 
softly  on  Faith's  waist  and  smoolined  ont  an  imaginary  wrinkle  in 
the  white  dress. 

''Dear  Miss  Bezac,"  said  Faith,  not  losing  her  amnsed  look, 
"  I  don't  want  to  embroider  waistcoats.  What  are  you  talking 
of  ? " — "I  know,"  said  Miss  Bezac, "  and  I  snppose  that 's  enough. 
If  folks  don't  know  what  yon  mean  they  can't  boj  anything  against 
it.  But  yon  don't  know  what  yon  want,  child,  any  more  than  I 
did.  And  do  you  know,  sometimes  I  wish  I  'd  never  found  out  ? 
But  whenever  you  do  know,  you  can  come  to  me  :  and  1 11  fix  you 
off,  so  you  won't  know  yoursell  It's  a  pleasant  way  to  lose  a 
body's  identity,  I  can  tell  you.  Now  give  me  a  kiss  and  1 11  go, 
for  I  live  f  other  side  of  creation — ^where  you  never  come  ;  and 
why  you  don't  come,  and  bring  him,  I  don't  see — ^but  I  have  seen 
him,  in  spite  of  you.  Here  he  comes  too,"  said  Miss  Bezac,  "so 
I 'U  be  oft" 

There  was  such  a  variety  of  confnsions  in  this  speech  that  Faith 
was  hopeless  of  setting  them  right.  She  stood  looking  at  the 
speaker,  and  did  not  try.  However,  everybody  was  accustomed 
to  Miss  Bezac's  confusions. 

"Are  you  pledged  to  stand  still  on  this  particular  spot  ?"  Mr 
Linden  said,  at  her  side. — "  No,  indeed,"  said  Faith,  with  ready 
smile,  "  but  people  have  been  talking  to  me  " 

"  Yes,  and  there 's  no  telling  how  many  I  shall  interfere  with  if 
I  take  you  away  now." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Faith.  "  Only  Dr  Harrison  said  he  wanted 
to  show  me  something  when  the  lamps  were  lit.*^ 

"  When  they  are  lighting,  or  when  they  are  lit  1" — "  When  they 
are  Ht  he  saio." 

♦*  Well,  they  are  not  Kl  yet,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  and  before  they 
are  I  want  you  to  get  a  view  of  people  and  things  in  twilight  per- 
spective. For  which  purpose,  ]Mjss  Faith,  I  must  take  you  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  societjr  and  the  lawn,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  I  woxdd  like  to  go  anywhere  you  please,  Mr  Linden."  And 
Faith's  face  gave  modest  token  that  she  woxQd  like  it  very  much. 

He  gave  her  his  arm,  and  then  by  skilfaL  navigation  kept  clear 
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*)f  the  groups  most  likely  to  interrupt  tlieir  progress ;  passing 
father  towards  the  boy  quarter,  making  Sam  Stoutenbui^gn  mgh, 
and  Joe  Deacon  whistle,  with  the  most  frigid  disregard  of  tlieir 
feeliiigs.  The  shruhbery  at  the  foot  of  the  uiwn  was  in  more  than 
twilight  now,  and  its  deeper  shadow  was  good  to  look  out  from  ; 
giving  fall  effect  to  the  dying  light  on  earth  and  sky.  The  fuint 
rose-colonred  cloadB  hnng  over  a  kaleidoscope  of  dresses,  which 
was  ever  shifting  and  making  new  combinationi,  passing  into 
black  spots  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  or  forming  a  oroad  spread 
of  patchwork  on  the  open  lawn.  The  twilight  peispectiYe  was  far 
more  witching  than  the  lunlight  full  view. 

<<How  pre%  that  is !"  said  Faith,  delightedly.  << Thank  yon, 
Mr  Linden.  I  don't  believe  Dr  Hanison  wiU  show  me  any  effect 
so  good  as  this.    How  pret^  and  odd  it  is  !  ^ 

*'  Don't  yon  know,**  he  flud,  "  that  you  never  should  thank  me 
for  doinjg  pleasant  things  ?  " — ^**  Why,  sAi  Linden  ?  "  she  said,  in  a 
tone  a  little  cheeked. — ^  Why  I  because  I  like  to  do  them.'' 

'<  WeU,"  she  said,  lau^^dng  aBghtly,  ^that  makes  me  wont  to 
thank  you  more.* 

''Has  the  day  been  pleasant?"  Mr  Linden  asked,  as  they 
walked  up  and  down. — ^"  Yes.  very  pleasant  I  liked  what  you 
didn't  like,  Mr  Linden — all  that  examination  Itnsiness.  And  I 
was  very  glad  for  Beaben  and  Httle  Johimy." 

"How  do  yon  know  I  didnt  Hkc  it  ?"•—**  I  don't  'know,'  I  thought 
you  didn't,"  she  said,  looking  at  him. 

"  You  don't  like  to  sjgr  why  f ' — ^"  Yes  I  I  thought  you  didn't 
like  it,  Mr  Linden,  when  Judse  Harrison  first  pro^>sed  it  You 
wished  he  would  give  us  the  pleasure  without  ^e  showing 
off." 

"  Well,  did  you  also  know,"  he  said,  with  a  peculiar  little  smile, 
''that  one  of  my  best  scholars  was  not  examined  ?" — "  No,  who 
do  you  mean  f  "  she  said,  earnestly. 

He  laughed,  and  answered,  "  (me  who  would  perhaps  prefer  a 
private  exanunation  at  home,  and  to  whom  I  have  thought  of 
proposing  it" 

"An  examination  ?"  said  Faith,  wondering,  and  with  consider- 
able heightening  of  colour,  either  at  the  proposal  or  at  the  rank 
among  scholars  ass^ed  her. — **  You  need  not  be  frightened,"  Mr 
Linden  said^  gravety,  "  if  ainrbody  should  be,  it  is  I,  at  my  own 
boldness.  I  am  a  Httle  idEraid  to  go  on  now,  though  it  is  something 
I  have  long  wanted  to  say  to  you." 

"  What  is  it,  ^br  Lmden  ? "  she  said,  timidly. — "  I  have  thought," 
he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  went  quietly  on.  "You  have 
given  me  reason  to  think  that  there  are  other  desirable  things  be- 
sides French,  of  which  you  have  no  knowledge.  I  have  wishedL 
very  much  to  ask  you  what  thejr  are,  and  that  -jcwsi'^^^^VX  "tsA^ 
so  far  as  I  can,  supply  the  deficiency .'*    l^ir«&  ^^^^trfiSfaL  otsc§» 
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frankness,  yet  with  a  manner  that  fully  recognised  the  delicate 
ground  he  was  on. 

The  rush  of  blood  to  Faith's  face  he  could  see  by  the  lamplight, 
but  she  hesitated  for  an  answer,  and  hesitated,  and  her  head  was 
bent  with  the  weight  of  some  feeling. 

'<  I  should  be  too  glad,  Mr  Linden  ! "  she  said  at  last,  very  low, 
but  with  immistakeable  emphasis. — "  Then  if  you  will  let  me  see 
to-morrow  what  you  are  domg  with  that  other  little  book,  I  will 
see  what  companions  it  should  nave.  And  warned  by  the  Trinfllmg 
lamps  on  every  side,  he  led  the  way  a  little  more  mto  the  open 
lawn^  that  Faith  might  at  least  be  foimd  if  sought  That  allowed 
h\m  to  see,  too,  the  Took  he  had  raised  in  her  face ;  the  little  smile 
on  the  Hps,  the  flush  of  colour,  the  stir  of  deep  pleasure  that  kept 
her  from  speaking.  Yet  when  they  had  taken  a  few  steps  on  the 
broad  lawn  and  other  people  would  soon  be  nearing  tnem,  she 
suddenly  said,  softly  : 

"What  *  other*  book  do  you  mean,  Mr  Linden?" — "I  don't 
know  how  many  there  may  be.  Miss  Faith,  but  I  mearU  one  which 
I  tried  to  get  at  the  store  one  day,  and  found  that  the  last  copy  had 
passed  into  your  hands." 

"  The  arithmetic ! "  said  Faith.  "  That  was  how  you  knew  it. 
There  is  Dr  Harrison  looking  for  me  ! "  she  added,  in  a  tone  which, 
gentle  as  it  was,  would  have  turned  that  gentleman  to  the  right 
about  if  he  had  heard  it,  which  he  did  not,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
indifferent  on  the  point  of  all  such  tones,  which  he  was. 

"  Stars  shine  by  their  own  light !"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  came 
up.  "  I  have  no  need  to  ask,  *  Where  is  Miss  Derrick  V  Your 
Quercus  rubra  there  is  brilliant  at  any  distance,  with  a  red  gleam. 
You  have  Mars  on  your  breast,  and  Hesperus  in  your  eye  I  It  is 
heaven  on  earth  1" 

Faith  could  not  choose  but  laugh  at  the  mixture  of  gallantry 
and  fun  and  flattery  in  the  Doctor's  manner,  though  his  meaning 
was  to  her  doubtful    Other  answer  she  made  none. 

"And  so,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  vou  make  the  stars  shine  by  their 
own  light,  and  Miss  Derrick  by  the  light  of  the  stars." — "  Advances 
constantly  making  in  the  sciences !"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  wave 
of  ins  hand.  "  I  dare  say  you  are  a  better  astronomer  than  I  am  ; 
I  haven't  kept  up  with  the  latest  discoveries.  But  Mr  Linden, 
may  I  interfere  with  your  heaven  for  a  moment,  and  persuade 
these  stars  to  shine,  for  that  length  of  time,  upon  less  favoured 
regions?  With  another  revolution  of  the  earth  they  will  rise 
upon  you  again." 

"  I  shall  not  persuade  the  stars  for  you,"  said  Mr  Linden. — "  I 
will  endeavour,  so  far,"  said  the  Doctor,  turning  to  Faith.  "  I  had 
the  honour  to  offer  to  show  Miss  Derrick  the  peculiar  effect  of 
CMnese  lanterns  in  Pattaauasseti  may  I  hope  that  she  will  allow 
me  to  fulfil  my  promise  ?" 
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'  He  took  possession  of  Faith,  and  with  a  graceful  '*  Au  revoir  I " 
to  Mr  Linden,  led  her  away. 

The  effect  of  the  lanterns  was  very  pretty,  and  to  her  eyes  very 
cnrious.  So  were  the  lanterns  themseiyes,  before  one  and  another 
of  which  Faith  stopped  and  looked  with  charmed  eyes,  and  the 
Doctor,  nothing  lotn,  gave  her  charming  details. 

They  sauntered  round  and  round  in  tne  paths  of  the  shrubbery, 
Faith  nardly  knew  whither.  In  truth,  the  Doctor's  conversation 
was  amusing  enough  to  leave  her  little  care.  Very  few  indeed 
were  the  words  he  drew  from  her ;  but  with  all  their  simplicity 
and  modesty,  he  seemed  to  be  convinced  that  there  was  something 
behind  them  worth  pleasing ;  at  least  he  laid  himself  out  to  please. 
He  easily  found  that  what  she  knew  of  life  and  the  world  was 
very  little,  and  that  she  was  very  ready  to  take  any  glimpses  he 
would  give  her  into  the  vast  unknown  regions  so  weU  known  to 
him.  Always  in  his  manner  carelessly  graceful,  Faith  never 
dreamed  of  the  real  care  with  which  he  brought  up  subjects,  and 
discussed  them,  that  he  thought  would  interest  her.  He  told  of 
distant  countries  and  scene&  he  detailed  at  length  foreign  experi- 
ences, he  described  people,  ne  gave  her  pictures  of  maimers  and 
customs,  all  new  to  her  ears,  strange  and  delightful :  and  so 
easily  vet  so  masterly  ^ven,  that  she  took  it  all  in  an  easy  full 
flow  of  pleasure.  So  it  happened  that  Faith  did  not  very  well 
know  how  they  turned  and  wound  in  and  out  through  the  walks  : 
she  was  in  Switzerland  and  at  Paris  and  at  Rome,  all  the  while. 

She  came  back  pretty  suddenly  to  Pattaquasset  As  they 
paused  to  watch  the  glitter  of  one  of  the  lamps  on  the  shining 
leaves  of  a  holly  tree,  several  of  the  bovs,  seeking  their  own 
pleasure,  came  sauntering  by.  The  last  of  these  had  time  to  ob- 
serve her,  and  swaggering  close  up  under  her  face  said,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard, "  You  ain't  neither  !--i  know  you  ain't  Beuben  Taylor 
says  you  ain V 

The  lamplight  did  not  serve  to  reveal  Faith's  changes  of  face 
and  colour,  neither  did  Dr  Harrison  wait  to  observe  tibem. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  1 "  he  said,  catching  hold  of  the  boy's  arm. 
"  Why  do  you  speak  so  to  a  lady  ?  what — ^isn't  she  ?  " — "  Somebody's 
sweetheart,"  said  the  boy,  resolutely.  "  She  ain't  Beuben  Taylor 
says  she  ain't." 

"Jbu '11  never  be,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  Doctor,  letting  him 
go,  "  if  you  don't  learn  more  discretion.  I  must  tell  Mr  Cnden 
his  boys  want  a  trifle  of  something  besides  algebra.  That  don't 
give  all  the  relative  values  of  things." 

"  Pray  do  not !  don't  speak  of  i^  Dr  Harrison  1 "  said  Faith. 

He  tned  to  see  her  face,  but  he  could  not 

**  Hardly  worth  while,"  he  said,  lightly.    "  Boys  will  be  bo; 
which  is  an  odd  way  of  excusing  them  for  not  bein^  can 
tilings.    However,  if  you  excuse  mm,  I  ^fiH," 
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Faith  said  nothing.  She  was  trying  to  get  over  the  sadden 
jar  of  those  words.  They  had  not  told  her  anything  she  did  not 
Delieye,  she  thought  no  other ;  but  they  gaye  her  neyertheless  a 
kean  stir  of  pain,  a  revival  of  the  pain  she  had  quieted  at  Neanti- 
cot ;  and  somehow  this  was  worse  than  that  Could  Beuben 
Taylor  talk  about  her  so  ?  could  Reuben  Taylor  have  any  (mtho- 
rUy  for  doing  it  ?  But  that  question  would  not  stand  answering. 
The  Doctor  went  on  talking. 

^  Indeed/'  said  he,  going  on  with  the  subject  of  Phil's  speech, 
'^  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  information,  which  wa^  of  course 
incorrect  But  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  nevertheless,  O^er 
people's  sweethearts,  you  know,  are  'tabooed;'  sacred  ground, 
not  to  be  approached  without  danger  to  all  concerned.  But 
now,  if  you  wjJl  allow  me,  I  think  1  shall  claim  you  for  mine." 

Whatever  look  the  words  may  have,  they  did  not  sound  rude. 
They  were  said  with  a  careless  half-funused,  haK-gentle  manner, 
which  might  leave  his  hearer  in  doubt  whether  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  them  were  not  to  fall  pleasantly  on  her  ear,  and  drive 
away  any  disagreeable  remainders  of  Phil's  insolence.  But 
Faith  scarce  heard  him.  She  was  struggling  with  that  imbidden 
pai%  and  tiying,  with  all  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  her  nature, 
and  with  the  stronger  help  she  had  learned  to  seek,  to  fight  it 
down. 

The  uncertain  light  favoured  her  welL  or  Dr  Harrison  would 
have  seen  too  much  of  her  face-play.  Tney  had  been  going  on 
and  on,  and  the  Doctor  had  been  as  usual  talking,  and  she  had 
managed  now  and  then  to  seem  to  .give  an  answer,  she  never  re- 
membered to  what ;  and  her  part  in  the  conversation  all  along 
had  been  so  modestly  small  that  the  Doctor  hardly  knew  when  or 
whether  she  had  ceased  to  comprehend  him.  But  they  emerged 
at  last  upon  the  lawn,  where  Faith  was  taken  possession  of  and 
marched  off  by  the  old  Judge,  nothing  loth. 

The  Doctor,  casting  about  for  another  fish  to  throw  his  line  at, 
spied  Beuben  Taylor  standing  alone,  and  eyeing,  as  Mr  Linden 
and  Faith  had  done,  the  gay  scene  about  the  house,  now  gay  with 
the  many-coloured  lamps. 

"Well,  my  man,"  said  the  Doctor,  easily  accosting  him  as  he 
stood  there,  "  you  did  very  well  this  afternoon.  How  long  have 
you  been  at  the  school  ? " 

Beuben  made  answer  with  his  usual  respectful  courtesy. 

"  Are  you  a  friend  of  Miss  Derrick's  ? " — "  I  think  Mis9  Derrick 
is  my  friend,  sir,"  said  Reuben,  with  a  little  flush. 

"  Is  she  1 "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Well,  don't  you  think  that  cornea 
to  the  same  thing  ? " — "  No,  sir." 

"  No  1  What 's  the  difference  ?  I  'm  not  examining  you  now ;  I 
am  asking  for  information." — "  I  think  you  must  know,  sir,"  said 
Reuben,  respectfully  but  firmly,  after  a  glance  at  his  questioner. 
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^^Do  Yon?^  said  the  Doctor,  laughing  slightly.  '' Well,  if  you 
&re  not  her  friend,  it  don't  sigmfy.  I  was  going  to  remark  to  yoii, 
if  you  were,  that  ladies  don't  generally  care  to  haye  their  private 
amirs  talked  about,  and  however  much  you  may  know,  it  is  not 
alwavs  worth  while  to  tell  it" — *'  I  neither  know  nor  have  said 
anything,  Dr  Harrison,''  said  Beuben,  drawing  himself  up  a  little^ 
and  looking  fall  in  the  Doctor's  face. 

"  You're  Eeuben  Taylor,  aren't  you?"— "Yes,  sir  ;  I  'm  not 
anybody  else  though." 

*'  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  caieleasly.  ''  Well,  it  isn't  necessary  you 
should  be,  for  present  purposes.  I  heard  you  quoted  as  authority 
just  now,  on  something  widch  touched  that  lady^s  afEiairs,  whose 
fnend  you  say  you  are  not ;  and  I  think,  your  mend  though  she 
may  be,  she  was  not  particularly  gratified  with  your  interference." 

«  Miss  Faith  knew  it  was  a  wrong  quotation,"  said  Beubcoiy 
quietly. 

^^  You  are  sure  of  that  1" — ^'^  Quite  sure,  sir ;  if  it  was  anything 
about  her  which  I  ou^ht  not  to  have  said." 

«  Don't  know  that  it  was,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  ''  it 's  well  enough 
sometimes  to  set  people  right  when  they  are  wrong.  What  I  say 
isy  that  ladies  don't  always  thank  one  for  it"  Beuben  flushed  a 
little. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  Dr  Hanison,"  he  said ;  "  I  can't  expect 
you  to  take  my  word ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it" 

^<  And  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  mine,"  said  the  Doctor,  lightly, 
**  I  heard  you  quoted — ^that  's  all ;  I  suppose  you  would  jknow 
what  for.* 

"Who  did  you  hear,  air?"— "Don't  know,  really,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "only  he  was  a  rude  fellow.  If  you  can  tell  one  by  such 
a  description  among  your  mates,  it  was  he." 

And  the  Doctor  strolled  away. 

Eeub^i  on  his  part  seemed  to  recognise  the  description,  for 
taking  a  sort  of  intuitive  bee-line  through  people  and  trees,  he 
suddenly  brought  up  with  the  question — 

"  PMl  Davids,  what  have  you  been  saving  about  me  ?" — "  I 
s'pose  you  think  folks  have  nothing  to  do  but  talk  about  you  now. 
You  're  a  long  way  out ! "  was  the  careless  answer. 

"  What  did  you  say  I  said  1 "  said  Eeuben. — "  I  never  heard  you 
say  anything,  as  I  know,  that  was  worth  tellin'  over.  When  I  do, 
1 11  let  somebody  know  it,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  suppose  tnat  means  that  you  won't  answer  my  question," 
said  Eeuben.  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  not  what  I  said,  but 
what  you  say  I  said." 

"  About  what  %  "— "  About  Miss  Faith  Derrick." 

"  I  don't  say  you  said  nothing  about  her— I  never  heard  you 
call  her  name,  as  I  know." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  Eeuben,  with  a  sort  of  reaolni^,  \"»iaKCL<5fc\ 
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« but  what  did  you  say  I  swd  tliat  had  to  do  with  her  in  any 
way?" 

"  Who  do  yon  think  yon  air  f  said  PML 

"  I  tell  yon  what,  Phil  Davids,"  said  Sam  Stontenbnigh,  who 
had  heard  the  last  question  or  two, "  if  you  don't  keep  your  tongue 
off  Miss  Derrick,  1 '11  pitch  you  up  into  a  pine-tree  so  far  that 
you'll  see  stars  before  you  come  down,  or  I^n  not  Stoutenburgh, 
nor  stout,  neither ! "  And  Sam,  who  was  a  little  of  a  yoimg  giant, 
backed  Phil  up  against  the  tree  that  was  nearest,  in  a  sort  of  pre- 
paratory way  mat  was  rather  breathless.  Phil^  however,  was  as 
tough  as  shoe-leather. 

"  Suppos'n  you  keep  eyes  off  her,  then,"  said  he,  struggling. 
"  It 's  a  poor  rale  that  don't  work  both  ways." 

"  What  have  you  been  about  1"  said  Sam ;  "  come,  own  up  for 
once,  just  to  try  how  it  feels." 

"What  have  you?"  said  PhiL  "I  ain't  up  to  half  as  many 
shines  as  you.  Sam  Stoutenburgh."— "  I  should  think  not !"  said 
Sam,  disdainrally. 

"Oh,  let  him  alone,  Sam,"  said  Eeuben  ;  "what's  the  use?" — 
"  Little  enough  use,"  said  Sam,  "  or  matter  either ;  everybody 
knows  Phil  Davids.  Pity  he  wouldn't  make  his  own  acquaint- 
ance !"  And  releasing  his  nrisoner,  Sam  turned  disdainfully,  and 
Beuben  sorrowfully,  towards  the  house.  But  Eeuben  did  not  go 
very  near.  A  wistful  look  or  two  towards  the  lighted  front  and 
the  clustering  guests,  and  he  paused,  leaving  Sam  to  go  on 
alone. 

Sam's  bashfulness  was  happily  not  of  the  uncompromising  kind, 
therefore  he  not  only  found/  iWth,  but  she  foimd  him  ready  to 
claim  her  promise,  the  very  moment  she  was  ready  to  go. 

"But  I  don't  know  whether  the  waggon  is  here,  Sam,"  said 
Faith.  Other  waggons  were  come,  and  driving  off,  and  a  little 
procession  of  colours  was  setting  forth  on  foot,  up  and  down  the 
street  from  Judge  Harrison's.  The  hall  was  full  of  people,  getting 
hoods  on  and  tiding  leave. 

"Well,  Miss  Faim,"  said  Sam,  "we  can  walk  to  where  it  ought 
to  be,  and  if  it  isn't  there,  maybe  you  '11  let  me  go  farther." 

"  But  I  can't  go  without  seeing  my  mother,  Sam  ;  and  I  don't 
know  where  she  is." 

"  Sam  Stoutenburgh ! "  said  Mr  Linden's  voice,  while  the  speaker 
laid  both  hands  on  the  boy's  shoulders,  "  what  are  you  about  ?" — 
"  Miss  Faith  said  I  might  go  as  far  as  the  waggon  with  her,  sir," 
said  Sam,  looking  down. 

"  The  waggon  is  not  here,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  "  Mr  Skip  is  pro- 
bably asleep." — "  Then  I  may  see  you  home,  Miss  Faith  ?"  was 
the  joyous  comment. 

"  Sam  Stoutenburgh !"  said  Mr  Linden  again,  preventing  Faith's 
reply,  and  giving  Sam  a  gentle  shake.    "  Isn't  one  favour  a  day 
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enough  for  you?*'  he  added,  presently. — "No,  Birl"  said  Sam, 
boldly. 

"I  suppose  I  must  give  way  before  a  blue  riband,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  smiling,  yet  as  if  he  was  much  inclined  to  lift  Sam  out 
of  the  way.  "  Mas  Faith,  the  matter  is  in  your  hands."  But 
Faith  did  not  smile,  and  looked— or  was  it  ms  fancy  ? — ever  so 
little  careworn. 

"  What  matter,  Mr  Linden  ? "  she  said,  simply. — "  Whether  you 
will  take  charge  of  this  boy  as  far  as  his  father's  gate  1  I  will  try 
and  take  care  of  you  after  that" 

"Will  that  do,  Sam?"  said  Faith,  pleasantly,  as  she  threw  her 
scarf  over  her  head. — "I'm  glad  to  go  any  distance  with  you, 
Miss  Faith,"  said  Sam,  but  half  content— or  a  quarter !  for  that 
was  the  distance  assigned  him. 

**  Well,  behave  yourself,  then,"  said  Mr  Linden,  removing  his 
hands,  A  parting  injunction  Sam's  dignity  would  have  dispensed 
with. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  evening  was  very  stilL  A  little  too  cool  for  insect  voices, 
a  little  too  late  in  the  season  for  night  birds,  the  soft  dropping  of 
the  yellow  leaves  scarce  stirred  those  already  fallen.  Few  sounds 
came  from  the  houses ;  for  all  Pattac^uasset  had  been  out,  and 
that  portion  which  had  got  home  was  tired  and  thinking  of  bed, 
while  the  few  stragglers  yet  abroad  were  far  from  the  £ite  scene 
of  action,  on  their  lonely  homewaisd  roads.  Squire  Deacon,  with 
Joe  for  a  thorn  in  his  side,  was  opening  his  own  door  for  Miss 
Cecilia ;  and  Miss  Bethia  Bezac,  at  "  the  other  side  of  creation," 
mused  over  the  possibili^  of  again  (without  eyes)  embroidering 
waistcoats.  Thus,  when  the  clock  struck  eight,  the  earth  seemed 
asleep  and  the  stars  at  watch  over  it 

At  about  that  point  of  time,  Sam  Stoutenburgh  and  his  fair 
companion  were  near  the  parting  gate ;  and  Sam,  not  supposing 
himself  within  range  of  other  eyes,  had  bent  down  over  Faith's 
glove  in  a  veiy  demonstrative  manner ;  and  she  would  certainly 
nave  received  an  unwonted  proof  of  his  devotion,  if  Mr  Linden, 
who  had  in  truth  been  all  the  time  not  very  far  off,  had  not  just 
then  been  very  near. 

"Take  care,  Sam,"  he  said,  "you  are  exceeding  directions." 
A  renxRrk  which  sent  Sam  through  the  gate  with  more  haste  than 
coolness,  while  Mr  linden  step|)^  forward  into  his  place. 

"Your  mother  rode  home  with  Mrs  Somers,  Miss  Faith,  and 
this  little  shawl  was  reqiiested  to  walk  home  with  you,"  he  said, 
wrapping  it  round  her ;  for  which  he  received  a.  cs^^\»  \:i^iik 
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<<  Thank  yotu''  He  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  once  past  the 
gate  walked  very  slowly,  moderating  his  steps  to  hers,  and  taking 
the  most  leisurely  pace ;  perhaps  to  give  ner  the  full  sedative 
effect  of  the  night  Those  faint  breaths  of  air,  that  soft  hush  of 
eyerylMng,  that  clear,  starry  sky-^so  high,  so  still — ^there  was 
balm  in  mem  alL 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  that  when  Pleasure  with  her  wand  has 
roused  into  lively  motion  tiie  waters  of  some  mortal  lake,  she 
straightway  departs, — ^taking  with  her  the  sparkles,  the  dancing 
foam,  and  leavmg  the  disturbed  waves  to  deposit  at  their  leisure 
the  sediment  which  she  has  stirred  up.  Withered  leaves  flung 
upon  the  bank,  a  spo^  here  and  there  of  discoloured  &oth,  these 
are  what  remain.  Thus  in  the  quiet  nooks  and  comers  of  Fatta- 
quasset  were  trophies  not  too  bright  of  the  celebration.  Thus 
did  Pattaquasset  i>eo{)le  behold  some  of  the  hidden  evil  in  their 
neighbours,  and  likewise  in  themselves.  The  boys  indeed  main- 
tained their  serenity  and  kept  Pleasure  with  them ;  but  in  Dther 
quarters  there  were  some  heartburnings,  most  of  all  at  Squire 
Deacon's.  Relieved  at  first  by  the  idea  of  a  new  rival,  then  by 
some  intuitive  belief  thrown  off  that  ground  of  comfort,  the 
Squire  was  much  in  the  condition  of  the  man  who  wanted  to 
commit  an  assault  upon  every  small  boy  he  met — ^for  boys  were 
to  him  representatives.  But  deprived  by  law  of  this  manly  way 
of  expressing  his  feelings,  the  Squire  sought  some  other.  For 
the  boys,  the^  laughed  at  him,  and  at  pretly  much  everything 
else ;  and  having  as  1  said  managed  to  keep  Pleasure  with  them, 
the  faces  that  greeted  Mr  Linden  on  Friday  morning  were  un- 
usuaUy  bright. 

Yet  there  were  one  or  two  exceptions.  Sam  Stoutenbuigh 
was  a  little  shamefficed  in  broad  daylight,  a  little  a&aid  of  being 
laughed  at ;  and  Reuben  Taylor,  the  head  of  the  blue  ribands  was 
imder  a  very  unwonted  cloud.  It  even  seemed  as  if  the  day  (no 
thanks  to  Pleasure)  had  done  some  work  for  Mr  Linden  ;  perhaps 
he  was  considering  how  long  he  shouhi  be  within  reach  of  such 
ceremonies ;  or  (perhaps)  how  soon  he  could  be  willing  to  put 
himself  out  of  reach.  And  wh^i  he  came  home  in  the  afternoon, 
it  was  with  the  slow,  meditative  step  which  reminded  Faith  of  his 
first  week  in  Pattaquasset. 

<<  You  are  tired,  Mr  Linden,''  she  said,  with  a  smile,  but  the 
burden  of  her  remark  in  her  eyes,  as  she  met  him  in  the  porch* — 
"  Bojrs  are  an  extraordina^  commodity  to  deal  with  ! "  lie  said, 
looking  at  her,  but  answering  the  smile  too.  *^  I  think  you  are 
hew^Siing  all  mine  by  degrees.  Wh^  cannot  you  confine  your 
conjurations  to  the  black  cats  of  the  neighbourhood,  like  some  of 
the  real,  respectable  Puritan  witches  ? " 

Faith  blushed  very  much  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech,  and 
laughed  at  the  last 
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^  Wliat  h&YO  I  done,  Mr  Linden  ?  there  are  no  black  cate  in 
the  neighbourhood."-*-^'  Is  that  it  1 "  said  Mr  Linden ;  **  I  shall 
have  to  import  a  few.  You  give  nxe  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Miss 
Faith." 

"I,  Mr  linden?  I  am  yery  sony  I  What  have  I  done  ?*'•—"  I 
don't  know  !  or  at  least  but  partiallj.  There  is  Sam  Stouten- 
buigh,  maldng  as  much  ado  over  his  lessons  as  if  his  wits  had 
forsaken  him,  which  perh^s  they  have.  There  is  Reuben 
Taylor — I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  Reuben,"  he  said, 
lus  tone  changing,  '^  but  his  last  words  to  me  were  a  very  earnest 
entreaty  that  1  would  persuade  vou  to  see  him  for  five  minutes  ; 
and  when  I  wanted  to  know  why  he  did  not  prefer  his  own  re- 
quest, all  I  could  get  was  that  he  was  not  sure  you  would  let  him, 
which  gave  ma  very  little  clue  to  the  sonowfiu  face  he  has  worn 
all  day." 

Once  more,  and  this  time  with  the  keen  tinge  of  pain,  the 
blood  rushed  in  a  flood  to  Faith's  cheek  and  brow ;  and  for  a 
second  she  put  her  hands  to  her  faee  as  if  she  would  hide  it.  But 
she  put  them  down  and  looked  up  £rankly  to  Mr  Linden.  '^  I  am 
sure  Reuben  Taylor  has  done  no  wrong ! "  she  said.  '^  You  may 
teU  him  so,  Mr  Linden." 

"  Wrong  I "  he  said,  "  to  you  ? "  and  the  tone  was  one  Faith  did 
not  know.  Then  he  added,  "  Yes,  I  will  tell  him.  Miss  Faith,  I 
shall  be  down  again  directly,  and  then  will  you  let  me  see  that 
book  1 "    And  he  passed  on  up-stairs. 

The  book  was  on  the  table  m  the  parlour  when  he  came  down, 
but  FaitJi  met  him  stauding.  With  a  little  timid  anxiousness, 
she  said,  '^  I  have  done  wrong  now.  Mr  Linden,  I  said  I  was 
sure  Reuben  had  not  done  any,  and  you  will  not  speak  to  b^m  as 
if  he  had  ?  Please  don't  speak  to  him  at  all,  I  will  see  him  my- 
self." 

The  answering  smile  broke  through  some  little  cloud  of  feeling, 
in  spite  of  him. 

"You  need  not  fear,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  Reuben  Taylor.  But 
you  have  got  something  else  to  think  of  just  now."  Tlien  placing 
a  chair  for  her  at  the  table,  Mr  Linden  took  up  the  little  book 
and  began  his  work  of  examination.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  even  Dr  Harrison  might  have  learned  some- 
what from  the  way  it  was  carri^  on.  A  skilful  and  kind  way 
of  finfjing  out  what  she  did  not  know,  from  what  she  did ;  initia- 
tion and  examining  so  carried  on  together  that  Faith  found  her- 
self knowing  where  she  thought  she  was  ignorant ;  more  still, 
perhaps,  a  kind  of  separate  decision  what  she  oughi  to  learn,  and 
now,  which  saved  her  the  trouble  of  acknowledging  and  confess- 
inff  :  and  aU  as  gently  done  as  if  he  had  been  dealing  with  some 
d^Lcate-winged  creature,  whoso  downy  plumage  woiud  come  off 
with  a  touch. 
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"Tell  me  first,  Miss  Faith,"  lie  said,  taming  over  the  leaves, 
**  what  you  have  been  doing  here  by  yonrself." — "  I  have  been  all 
through  it,**  she  said  ;  "  fluttering  "  sure  enough,  yet  as  much  with 
pleasure  as  with  timidity ;  not  at  all  with  fear. 

"  Will  you  work  these  out  for  me  ?  '*  and  he  gave  her  half  a 
dozen  dif&rent  tests  on  a  bit  of  paper. 

She  coloured,  and  he  could  see  her  hand  tremble  ;  but  she  was 
not  long  doing  them,  and  she  did  them  well,  and  gave  them  back 
without  a  word  and  without  raising  her  eyes. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling  a  little  as  he  looked  at  the 
paper,  "if  it  takes  half  an  hour  to  hear  Charles  Twelfth  his 
lesson,  and  Johnny  gives  you  but  one  quarter  the  trouble,  and 
Rob  Waters  about  twice  as  much  as  Johmiy,  how  much  time  will 
you  spend  upon  them  all  ?  " — "  It  will  be  about  an  hour,  wanting 
an  eighth,"  she  said,  without  raising  her  eyes,  but  with  a  bit  of  a 
smile  too. 

"I  hear  you  and  Johnny  have  arrai^ed  preliminaries.  Miss 
Faith."—"  Yes,"  said  Faith,  looking  up  brightly ;  "  he  came  to 
show  me  lus  ribsmd  and  to  tell  me  last  night.  But  I  was 
almost  sorry,  Mr  Linden,  that  you  should  send  him  away  from 
you." 

"For  Johnny's  sake,  or  my  own?" — "For  his  sake,  cer- 
tainly.*' 

"  You  need  not  speak  so  assuredly ;  there  were  two  parties 
to  the  question,  besides  you.  But  I  have  him  still,  you  know, 
in  a  way.  What  has  been  in  hand  since  this  little  book  was 
finished  1 " — "  Nothing,  except  the  *  Philosophe,' — ^and  " 

"  WeU  ?  isn't  that  blank  to  be  filled  up  ? "— "  And  Shakspeare," 
said  Faith,  casting  down  her  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  let  you  confine  yourself  to  the  study  of  human  nature," 
said  Mr  Linden  ;  "  that  will  never  do.  Charles  Twelfth  and  Shak- 
Bpeare  want  ground  to  stand  upon.  Did  you  ever  read  anything 
of  Physical  Geography  ?" — She  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  know 
what  that  is,  Mr  Lmden." 

"  Then  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  Introducing  you.  Ordinary 
geography  is  but  a  shell  without  it.  And  if  we  accidentally  go 
deeper  down  than  the  stratum  of  geography,  I  will  try  and  bring 
you  back  safe.  How  much  time  have  you  in  the  course  of  the 
day  that  can  and  ought  to  be  spent  upon  all  these  matters,  without 
disturbing  Shakspeare  and  his  companions  1 " 

"  I  will  make  time,  Mr  Linden,  if  I  don't  find  it.  I  have  a 
good  deaL    You  won't  tire  me." 

"  You  must  not  make  time  out  of  strength.  Will  you  write  me 
a  French  exercise  every  day,  among  other  tilings  ?  Yes,  Cindv," 
he  said,  "  I  understand,"  apparently  quite  aware  that  Faith  did 
not—"  I  will  try,"  said  Faith,  with  a  colour  a^ain  that  was  not  of 
French  growtlL 
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"Well,  bain't  you  comin'?"  said  Cindy,  who  stood  still  as  if 
she  liked  the  prospect  before  her. — "  Yes,  but  I  can  find  my  own 
way,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  at  which  gentle  hint  Cindy  vanished,  and 
Faith  sprang  up. 

"  Teaching  all  day,"  she  said,  "  and  no  tea  either  ! "  And  she 
was  about  to  run  ojQP,  then  paused  to  say, "  That  is  all,  Mr  Linden  ? 
do  you  want  to  say  anything  more  1 " 

"  It  was  not  tea,  Miss  Faitn  ;  Reuben  is  at  the  door.  Will  you 
see  him  ?  Shall  I  bring  him  here,  or  will  you  go  there  ?  '* — "  I 
will  go  there,"  said  Faith,  hurriedly.  But  Mr  Linden  followed  her. 

"  Reuben,*  he  said,  "  Miss  Faith  will  hear  you,  and  I  am  ready 
to  answer  for  your  word  with  my  own."  Then  he  went  back  into 
the  sitting-room,  and  closed  the  door. 

But  those  words  seemed  to  touch  at  least  one  sore  spot  in  the 
boy's  heart ;  he  had  to  struggle  with  himself  a  moment  before  he 
could  speak.    Then  it  was  low  and  humbly. 

"  Miss  Faith,  I  don't  know  just  what  Phil  has  said  about  me  ; 
I  can't  find  out.  But  whatever  it  is  there  isn't  one  word  of  it  true. 
I  never  said  one  word  about  you,  Miss  Faith,  that  I  wouldn't  say 
to  you,  just  the  same."  And  Reuben  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
confronted  the  whole  world  on  that  point. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  Reuben,"  Faith  said,  very  gently.  "  I 
didn't  need  you  to  come  and  tell  me  so." 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  both  gladness  and  thanks  in  his  eyes. 
"  I  shouldn't  have  troubled  you  with  mv  trouble  at  all,  Miss  Faith, 
only  he  said  you  were  displeased  with  me,  and  I  was  afraid  it 
might  be  true." — "  Who  said  I  was  displeased  with  you  ? " 

An  involuntary  glance  of  Reuben's  eye  towards  the  closed  door, 
seemed  to  say^  he  did  not  want  his  words  to  go  far. 

"  Dr  Harrison,  Miss  Faith.    At  least  I  thought  he  said  so." 

"  Did  he  speak  to  you  ? " — "  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  just  pushed  my 
word  out  of  the  way  when  I  gave  it ;  said  it  might  be  well 
enough  to  tell  people,  but  he  didn't  think  you  liked  it.  And  so 
I  got  vexed.  I  'm  so  used  to  Mr  Linden,"  Reuben  said,  as  if  in 
excuse. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now,  Reuben  ? "  said  Faith,  giving  him  a 
good  look  of  her  eyes. 

A  little  qualified,  his  look  was,  perhaps  because  he  had  been  too 
much  troubled  to  have  the  traces  go  on  at  once ;  but  there  was  no 
want  of  satisfaction  in  his—"  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Faith ;  I  can't  teU 
you  how  thankful  I  am  to  you  !    Good-night,  ma'am.* 

Faith  went  back  to  the  parlour.  And  then  Mr  Linden,  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  broad  dark  blue  riband,  and  laying  it 
lightly  round  Faith's  shoulders,  told  her  gravely  that  she  was  en- 
titled to  wear  that  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Then  smiling,  he  added,  "  I  don't  mean  that  you  twrni  wear  it^ 
merely  that  you  have  the  right" 
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Faith  gave  a  glance  at  his  face,  and  then  without  moTe  ado  tied 
the  blue  riband  ronnd  her  waist,  where  as  she  still  wore  the  white 
dress  of  yesterday,  it  showed  to  very  good  advantage.  She  said 
nothing  more ;  only  as  she  was  quitting  the  room  to  get  tea  she 
gave  hun  an  odd,  pleasant,  half-grateful,  half-grave  little  smile. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Saturday  was  but  a  half-holiday  to  Mrs  Derrick's  little  family, 
unless  indeed  they  called  their  work  play,  which  some  of  them 
did.    It  was  spent  thus  : — 

By  Mrs  Derrick,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  bedrooms,  all  over  tiie 
house  generally,  with  intervals  at  the  oven  door. 

By  Mr  Linden  in  the  sitting-room,  where  Faith  camefttxtti  timer 
to  time,  as  she  got  a  chance,  to  begin  some  things  with  him  and 
learn  how  to  begin  others  by  herself.  The  morning  glided  by 
very  fast  on  such  smooth  wheels  of  action,  and  dinner  came  with 
the  first  Natural  Philosophy  lesson  yet  unfinished.  It  was  finished 
afterwards,  however^  and  tnen  Mr  Linden  prepared  himself  to  go 
forth  on  some  expedition,  of  which  he  only  said  that  it  was  a  long 
one. 

"  I  'm  going  to  petition  to  have  tea  half  an  hour  later  than  usual 
to-night.  Miss  Faith,**  he  said. 

"Just  half  an  hour  later,  Mr  Linden?"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  You  shall  have  it  when  you  like." 

"  I  hope  to  be  home  by  that  time  J  if  not,  don't  wait  for  me. 
You  will  find  aU  the  materials  for  your  French  exercise  on  my 
table." 

Which  intimation  quickened  Faith's  steps  about  the  little  she 
had  beforehand  to  do,  and  also  quickened  a  trifle  the  beating  of 
her  heart.  It  was  not  quiet  5  timidity  and  pleasure  were  throbbing 
together,  and  throbbing  fast,  when  she  turned  her  back  upon  the 
rest  of  the  house  and  went  to  Mr  Linden's  room. 

She  had  been  a  good  while  absorbed  in  her  business  when  a 
Jmock  came  to  the  front  door,  which  Faith  did  not  hear.  Cindy 
however  had  ears  to  spare,  and  presently  informed  Mrs  Derrick 
that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  her.  And  in  the  sitting-room 
Mrs  Derrick  found  Dr  Harrison, 

"You  haven't  forgotten  to  remember  md,  1  hope,  Mrs  Derrick,*^ 
he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand.  He  look^  very  handsome,  and 
very  pleasant,  as  he  stood  there  before  her,  and  nis  winning  ease 
of  manner  was  enough  to  propitiate  people  of  harder  temper  than 
the  one  he  was  just  now  dealing  with. 

"  No,  indeed  ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick ;  "  I  remember  a  great  msaaj 
things  about  you,"  (as  in  truth  she  did).    **  But  I  dare  say  yon  're 
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changed  a  good  deal  since  then.    You  Ve  been  gone  a  great  while, 
Dr  Harrison* 

"  Do  you  hope  I  have  changed  ?  or  are  you  afraid  I  have  ? " — 
"Why  I  don't  think  I  said  I  did  either,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  smil- 
ing, for  she  felt  as  if  Dr  Harrison  was  an  old  acquaintance.  '^  And 
I  suppose  it  makes  more  difference  to  you  than  to  me,  anyway.*' 
Whicn  words  were  not  blunt  in  tiieir  intention,  but  according  to 
the  ffood  lady's  habit  were  a  somewhat  unconscious  rendering  of 
her  tnooghts.  "  How 's  Miss  Sophy,  after  her  holiday  7  I  always 
think  play's  the  hardest  work  tnat 's  done.'' 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  found  it  so  ! "  said  the  l)octor. 

"  You  needn't  be,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  rocking  complacently,  and 
making  her  knitting-needles  play  in  a  style  that  certainly  might 
be  called  work.  "  I 've  got  over  it  now.  To  be  sure  I  was  tired 
to  death,  but  I  like  to  be,  once  in  a  while." 

The  Doctor  laughed,  as  if,  in  a  way,  he  had  found  his  match. 

<<  And  how  is  Miss  Derrick  )"  he  asked.  ''  If  she  was  tired 
too,  it  was  my  fault." 

"  I  guess  that  11  never  be  one  of  your  faults,  Dr  Harrison,"  said 
Mrs  Derrick  ;  '4t  would  take  any  amount  of  folks  to  tire  her  out. 
She 's  just  like  a  bird  always.  Oh,  she 's  well,  of  course,  or  I 
shouldn't  be  sitting  here." 

"And  so  like  a  bird  that  she  lives  in  a  region  above  mortal 
view,  and  only  descends  now  and  then  ?" 

"Yes,  she  does  stay  up-stairs  a  good  deal,"  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
knitting  away,  "  whenever  she 's  got  nothing  to  do  down  here. 
She 's  been  down  all  the  morning." 

"  I  can't  shoot  flying  at  this  kind  of  game,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
"111  endeavour  to  come  when  the  bim's  perched,  next  time. 
But  in  the  meanwhile.  Miss  Derrick  seemedpleased  the  other  night 
with  these  Chinese  illuminations ;  and  ^phy  took  it  into  her 
head  to  make  me  the  bearer  of  one,  that  has  never  yet  illumin- 
ated anything,  hcping  that  it  wiU  do  that  office  for  her  heart  with 
Miss  Derrick.  The  heart  will  bear  inspection,  I  believe,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  the  lantern." 

And  the  Doctor  laid  a  Httie  parcel  on  the  table.  Mrs  Derrick 
looked  at  the  parcel,  and  at  the  Doctor,  and  knit  a  round  or  two. 
**  I  'm  sure  she  11  be  very  much  obliged  to  Miss  Harrison,"  she 
said.  "  But  I  know  I  shan't  remember  all  the  message.  I  suppose 
that  won't  matter."— "Not  the  least,"  said  the  Doctor,  "The  lan- 
tern is  expected  to  throw  light  upon  some  things.  May  I  venture 
to  give  Mrs  Derrick  another  worn  to  remember,  which  must  de- 
pend upon  her  kindness  alone  for  its  presentation  and  delivery  1 " 

Mrs  Derrick  stopped  knitting,  and  looked  all  attention. 

"  It  isn't  much  to  remember,"  said  the  Doctor,  laughing  gently, 
**  Sophy  wishes  very  much  to  have  Miss  Derrick  go  with  her 
to-monow  itffcemoon.    She  is  going  to  drive  to  Deep  Kivex^  wjl^ 
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wished  me  to  do  my  best  to  piocnre  Miss  Derrick's  goodwill,  and 
yours,  for  this  pleasure  of  her  company.  Shall  I  hope  that  her 
wish  is  granted!  " 

Now  Mrs  Derrick,  though  not  quick  like  some  other  people, 
had  yet  her  own  womanly  instincts ;  and  that  more  than  one  of 
them  was  at  work  now,  was  plain  enough.  But  either  they  con- 
fused or  thwarted  each  other,  for  laying  down  her  work  she  said, 
"  I  know  she  won't  eo,  but  1  *11  let  her  come  and  give  her  own 
answer  ;"  and  left  the  room.  For  another  of  her  woman's  wits 
made  her  never  send  Cindy  to  call  Faith  from  her  studies. 
Therefore  she  went  up,  and  softly  opening  the  door  of  the  study 
roomL  walked  in  and  shut  it  after  her. 

"Pretty  chil(^"  she  said,  stroking  Faith's  hair,  "are  you  very 
bui^  ?" — **  Very,  mother ! "  said  Faith,  looking  up  with  a  burning 
cheek  and  happy  face,  and  pen  pausing  in  her  hand.  "What 
then?" — "Wasn't  it  the  queerest  thing  what  I  said  that  day  at 
Neanticut !"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  quite  forgetting  Dr  Harrison  in 
the  picture  before  her. 

"  Whatj  dear  mother  V* — *^  Why,  when  I  asked  why  you  didn't 
get  Mr  Linden  to  help  you.  How  you  do  write,  child  I "  which 
remark  was  meant  admiringly. 

"  Mother !"  said  Faith.  "  But  it  can't  be  done,"  she  added,  with 
quiet  resolution. — "  I  'm  sure  it  never  could  by  me,  in  that  style," 
said  Mrs  Derrick  ;  "  my  fingers  always  think  they  are  ironing  or 
making  pie-crust.  But,  child,  here 's  Dr  Harrison,  come  for  no- 
body £iows  what,  except  that  Sophy  took  it  into  her  head  to  send 
her  heart  by  him,  as  near  as  I  can  make  out.  And  he  wants  you 
to  go  to  Deep  Kiver  to-morrow.  I  said  you  wouldn't,  and  then 
I  thought  maybe  you'd  better  speak  yourself,  But  if  you  don't 
like  to,  you  shan't.    I  can  deal  with  mm." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  Dr  Harrison,  mother.  To-morrow  ?"  said 
Faith.    "  Yes,  I  will  see  him." 

She  rose  up,  laid  her  pen  delicately  out  of  her  fingers,  went 
down-stairs  and  into  the  sitting-room,  where  she  con&onted  the 
Doctor. 

Faith  was  dressed  as  she  had  been  at  the  party,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  blue  riband  instead  of  the  red  oak  leaves ;  and 
the  excitement  of  what  she  had  been  about  was  stirring  both  cheek 
and  eye.  Perhaps  some  other  stir  was  there  too,  for  uie  flush  was 
a  little  deeper  than  it  had  been  up-stairs,  but  she  met  the  Doctor 
very  quietly.  He  thought  to  himself  the  lanterns  had  lent  nothing 
with  their  illumination  the  other  night 

"No,  sir,"  she  said,  as  he  offered  her  a  chair,  "  I  have  something 
to  do  ;  but  mother  said" — — 

"  Will  the  bird  perch  for  no  longer  than  this  ?"  said  the  Doctor, 
turning  with  humorous  appeal  to  Mrs  Derrick,  who  had  followed 
her.—"  My  birds  do  pretfy  much  as  they  like,  Dr  Harrison,"  said 
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Mrs  Derrick,    ^'They  always  did,  even  when  I  had  *em   in 

cages." 

"  Then  this  bird  is  firee  now  ?" — "  I  guess  yon  *d  better  talk  to 
her/'  said  Mrs  Derrick,  taking  her  seat  and  her  knitting  again. 

"  Miss  Derrick,"  said  the  Doctor,  obeying  this  direction  with  an 
obeisance,  "  you  are  free  to  command,  and  I  can  but  obey.  Will 
you  go  with  Sophy  to-morrow  to  Deep  River  ?  I  am  not  alto- 
gether uninterested,  as  I  hope  to  have  tne  honour  of  driving  you ; 
but  she  sends  her  most  earnest  wish." 

"  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  Dr  Harrison." — "  Well,  isn't  Sunday  a 
good  day  ?" 

"  It  isn't  mine,"  said  Faith,  gently. — "  Not  yours  ? "  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  you  have  promised  it  away,  and  we  are  so  imfortunate  ? " 
Her  colour  rose  a  little,  but  it  was  with  an  eye  as  steady  as  it 
was  soft  that  she  answered  him — 

"  The  day  belongs  to  Gk)d,  Dr  Harrison,  and  I  have  promised  it, 
and  myself,  away  to  Him." 

The  Doctor  looked  astonished  for  a  minute,  and  he  gazed  at 
her. 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Derrick,  do  you  think  there  is  anything 
contrary  to  the  offices  of  religion  in  taking  a  pleasant  drive,  in  a 
pleasant  country,  in  pleasant  weather  ? — that  is  alL'* 
Faith  smiled  a  little  gravely ;  it  was  very  sweet  and  verv  grave. 
"  There  are  all  the  other  days  for  that,"  she  said.     "  God  has 
given  us  His  work  to  be  done  on  His  day,  Dr  Harrison ;  and  there 
is  so  much  of  it  to  do  that  I  never  find  the  day  long  enough." — 
"  You  are  right  1 "  he  said,  "  you  are  quite  right    You  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  am.  I  am  sorry  I  asked  you,  and  yet  I  am  glad. 
Then,  Miss  Derrick,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  and  will  you  some  other 
day  show  that  you  forgive  me,  and  be  so  good  as  to  go  with  us  ? " 
But  Faith's  interest  in  the  subject  was  gone. 
"  I  am  very  buy,  sir,"  she  said.     "  I  have  work  to  do  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  oft" 

"  Cannot  you  go  with  MsatdllF  We  will  wait  and  make  it  any 
day." — "  Do  not  wait,"  said  Faith.  "  I  could  go,  but  I  could  not 
go  with  pleasure,  Dr  Harrison.  I  have  not  the  time  to  spare,  for 
that,  nor  for  more  now.     Please  excuse  me."    And  she  went. 

"  Mrs  Derrick,"  said  the  Doctor,  musingly,  "  this  is  a  winged 
thing,  I  believe,  but  it  is  not  a  bird  1 "    .        . 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mrs  Derrick  did  not  admire  this 
speech  ;  "  a  winged  thing,"  as  she  justly  thought,  was  a  somewhat 
indefinite  term,  and  might  mean  a  flying  grasshopper  as  well  as  a 
canary  bird.  Therefore  it  was  with  some  quickness  that  she 
replied — 

"  What  sort  of  a  winged  thing  are  you  talking  of.  Doctor  ? " — 
"Nothing  worse  than  a  heavenly  one,  madam.  But  angel  or 
cherub  are  such  worn-out  terms  that  I  avoided  thenu" 
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He  was  standing  yet  where  Faith  left  him,  looking  down 
gravely,  speaking  half  lightly  to  her  mother. 

" I  QonM;  know  who  11  see  her  when  she's  an  angel,"  said  Mrs 
Derrick,  with  a  little  flush  coming  over  her  eyes.  "But  she 
wouldn't  thank  you  for  calling  her  one  now,"  she  added  presently, 
with  her  usual  placid  manner.  "Won't  you  sit  down  again, 
Doctor  ?  " — "  May  I  ask,"  said  he,  eyeing  her,  somewhat  intent 
upon  the  answer,  "why  she  wouldn't  thank  me  for  calling  her 
one  now  1  by  which  I  understand  that  it  would  incur  her  dis- 
pleasure." 

"  Why — ^why  should  she  ?  "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  who  having 
dropped  a  stitch,  was  picking  it  up  with  intentness  equal  to  Ihe 
Doctor's. 

"  True  ! "  said  the  Doctor,  in  his  usual  manner.  "  Angels  don't 
thank  mortals  for  looking  at  them.  But  Mrs  Derrick,  when  may 
such  a  poor  mortal  as  I  stand  a  chance  of  seeing  this  particular  one 
again  ?'*    Mrs  Derrick  laid  down  her  work. 

"  Well  you  have  changed  ! "  she  said,  "  there 's  no  doubt  of  that ! 
I  don't  recollect  that  you  used  to  care  so  much  about  seeing  her 
when  you  were  here  before.  If  I  don't  forget,  you  set  your  dog  on 
her  cat.  And  as  to  when  you  '11  see  her  again,  I  *m  sure  I  can't 
telL  Doctor.  She 's  a  busy  child,  and  folks  out  of  the  house  have 
to  do  without  seeing  her  till  she  finds  time  to  see  them."  Whereat 
Mrs  Derrick  smiled  upon  Dr  Harrison  with  the  happy  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  one  of  the  folks  in  the  house. 

The  Doctor  stood  smiling  at  her,  with  a  half  humorous,  quite 
pleasant  expression  of  face. 

"  Set  my  dog  on  her  cat !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Thai  is  why  she 
would  be  angry  with  me  for  calling  her  a  cherub ! — 

'  TantsB  ne  animis  eelestibos  ins  1  "* 

The  Doctor  sat  down. 

"What  shall  I  do? "  he  said.  ^  "Advise  me,  Mrs  Derrick."—"  I 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  I  'd  got  hold  of  you,"  said  Mrs 
Derrick.  "  I  thought  I  never  would  speak  to  you  again — ^but  you 
see  I  've  got  over  it" 

"  I  'm  not  sure  of  it,**  said  the  Doctor,  meditatively.  "  Folks  out 
of  the  house  1  Well,  it  strikes  me  I  've  been  *  in '  to  little  purpose 
this  afternoon."  He  rose  again.  "  Where  is  Mr  Linden  1  is  he 
*out,'  or  'in,'  this  fine  day?" — "  He's  out  this  afternoon,"  said 
Mrs  Derrick.  "  I  was  thinking  to  ask  you  if  you  wanted  to  see 
him,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  no  use." 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  the  Doctor,  " but  as  he  is 
a  mortal  like  myself,  I  suppose  I  can  find  him  another  time  by 
the  use  of  proper  precautions,"  And  Dr  Harrison  took  his  depar- 
ture. 
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Mrs  Deirick,  on  her  part,  went  iip-stairs  again,  and  opening  the 
door,  merely  peeped  in  this  time. 

"  What  is  it,  mother  ?"— "  Are  you  busy  yet,  child  ?» 

"  Not  qnite  through.'* — "  I  thought,**  said  Mrs  Derrick,  stepping 
softly  into  the  room,  "  that  we  'd  go  down  to  the  shore  this  after- 
noon, and  maybe  dig  some  clams.  I  don't  know  but  it's  too  late 
for  that ;  we  might  ride  down  and  see.  You  *re  tired,  pretty  child, 
and  other  people  won't  like  that  a  bit  more  than  I  do." 

"  I  'd  like  to  go,  mother ;  I  'm  almost  done,  and  I  'm  not  tired,* 
Faith  said,  witn  happy  eyes.  "  There  is  time,  I  guess,  for  Mr 
Linden  don't  want  tea  as  early  as  usual.     I  '11  come  soon." 

Mrs  Derrick  withdrew  softly,  and  again  Faith  was  entirely  lost 
in  her  business.  But  she  had  nearly  done  now  ;  the  work  was 
presently  finished,  the  books  put  up  in  order,  and  the  papers,  -with 
the  exercise  on  top  ;  and  Faith  stood  a  moment  lookmg  down  at 
it, — ^not  satisfied,  but  too  humble  to  have  any  false  shame,  too 
resolute  to  doubt  of  being  satisfied,  and  of  satisfying  somebody 
else,  by  and  by.  And  the  intellectual  part  of  her  exercise  she 
thought,  and  with  modest  reason,  would  satisfy  him  now.  Then 
she  went  down  to  her  mother,  quite  ready  for  the  beach  or  for 
anything  else, 

"  I  declare,  child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  m  they  ncared  the  shore, 
"  it 's  real  pleasant ! " — "  The  tide 's  oul^  mother,"  said  Faith,  who 
had  the  spirit  of  action  upon  her  to-day,  *^  we  can  get  some  clams 
now,  if  we  're  quick." 

"  I  don't  know  but  you  're  learning  to  be  spry,  among  other 
things,"  said  her  mother,  looking  at  her,  "  I  thought  you  were 
as  spry  as  you  could  be  before.  What  haven't  you  done  to-day, 
child?" 

Faith  laughed  a  little,  and  then  jumping  out  of  the  waggon, 
and  helping  her  mother  down,  was  certainly  "  spry "  in  getting 
ready  for  the  clam-digging.  Her  white  dress  had  been  changed 
for  a  common  one,  and  that  was  carefcdly  pinned  up,  and  a  great 
kitchen  apron  was  put  on  to  cover  all  but  the  edges  of  skirts  as 
white  as  the  white  dress,  and  with  shoes  and  stoc&igs  of^  basket 
and  hoe  in  hand,  she  stood  ready  almost  before  her  mother  had 
accomplished  fastening  up  old  Crab  to  her  satisfaction.  Mrs 
Derrick,  on  her  part,  prepared  herself  as  carefully  for  work 
(though  not  quite  so  evidently  for  play),  and  the  two  went  down 
to  the  flats.  The  tide  was  far  out,  even  the  usual  strips  of  water 
were  narrow  and  far  apart.  Wherever  they  could,  the  little  shell- 
fish scrambled  about  and  fought  their  miniature  battles  in  one- 
inch  water;  but  at  the  edge  of  the  tall  shore-grass  there  was  no 
water  at  all,  unless  in  the  mud,  and  the  shell-fish  waited,  by 
hundreds,  for  the  tide.  Here  was  the  scene  of  action  for  the  two 
ladies.  Walking  daintily  over  the  warm  mud  with  thf^  ^J9I| 
feet— which,  however  wiute  and  twinldiiv!^  a\i  teJt,  ''iwa:%  i^K 
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obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances— disturbing  the  little  shell-fish, 
who  in  turn  disturbed  them  by  very  titillating  little  attacks  upon 
the  crforesaid  feet,  Mrs  DerricK  and  Faith  marched  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  grass,  and  there  sought  for  clam  holes.  The  war  went  on 
after  this  fashion :  a  clam  hole  being  found,  the  hoe  was  struck 
far  down  into  the  mud  to  unearth  the  inhabitant ;  which  the  clam 
resenting,  spit  up  into  the  intruder's  face.  But  the  intruder,  proof 
against  such  small  fire,  repeated  the  strokes,  and  the  clam  was 
soon  brought  to  light  and  tumbled  ignominiously  into  the  basket, 
to  be  followed  every  second  or  two  by  another  of  his  companions  ; 
for  the  clam  holes  were  many.  The  basket  was  soon  full,  but  not 
before  the  cool  ripple  of  the  tide  had  passed  the  mussel-rocks,  and 
was  fast  coming  in-shore. 

"  The  tide  is  coming  in,  mother.  We  came  just  in  the  very 
point  of  the  time.  How  pretty  it  is  !  "  said  Faith,  standing  in 
the  blue  mud,  with  her  bare  feet,  and  with  the  basket  of  clams  in 
her  hand,  but  standing  still  to  look  off  at  the  flats  and  the  dark 
water,  and  the  hazy  opposite  shore,  all  with  the  sunny  stillness 
and  the  soft  enveloping  haze  of  October  lying  lovingly  upon 
them.  Faith  thought  of  the  "glory"  again,  and  watched  to  see 
how  water  and  shore  and  flats  and  sky  were  all  touched  with  it. 
One  or  two  sails  on  the  Sound  could  not  get  on  ;  they  lay  stUl  in 
the  haze  like  everything  else  ;  and  the  "  glory  "  was  on  them  too. 
Then  came  the  dnve  home,  with  the  air  darkening  every  minute, 
but  notwithstanding  this,  Mrs  Derrick  stopped  by  the  way. 

"  Faith,"  she  said,  **  hold  the  reins,  child  ;  I  won't  be  a  second, 
but  I  Ve  got  something  to  see  to  in  here  ;"  and  Faith  was  once 
more  left  to  her  meditations.  Not  for  long  ;  for  as  she  sat  gazing 
out  over  old  Crab's  ears,  she  was  "  ware"  of  some  one  standing  by 
the  waegon :  it  was  Squire  Deacon. 

"  I  shall  commence  to  think  I  'm  a  lucky  man,  after  all ! "  said 
the  Squire.  "  I  was  coming  down  to  see  you.  Miss  Faith,  and 
couldn't  just  resolve  my  mind  to  it,  neither.  I  wanted  to  pay  a 
parting  visit" 

"  Were  you  ?  are  you  going  away,  Squire  Deacon  ? " — "  Why, 
yes,"  said  the  Squire,  looking  down  at  his  gun,  for  he  had  been 
shooting  ;  "  I  have  had  considerable  thoughts  of  taking  a  turn 
down  to  York.  Cilly  says  she  don't  think  it 's  worth  my  while, 
but  I  guess  she  don't  know  much  more  'n  her  own  concerns.  Patta- 
quasset  's  a  good  deal  come  round  this  season,"  he  added,  without 
specifying  which  way. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  intend  to  forsake  Pattaquasset  en- 
tirely ?"  said  Faith,  noticing  the  comfortable  supply  of  ducks  in 
the  Squire's  bag. — "Well,  I  can't  just  say ;  I'm  not  free  to  cer- 
tify," said  the  Squire.  "  I  said  I  thought  it  was  worth  my  while 
to  go,  and  so  I  do.  I  should  like  to  mow  from  your  lips.  Miss 
Faith,  whether  you  '11  make  it  worth  my  while  to  come  back  1 " 
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Faith  was  very  glad  it  was  so  dark. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  touch  the  question  either  way,  sir,**  she 
said,  gently,  and  with  not  a  litUe  difficulty.  **  Wherever  you  are, 
I  hope  you  *11  be  very  happy  and  very  good,  Squire  Deacon." 

"I  should  like  something  a  little  better  grown  than  that, 
ma'am,''  said  the  Squire,  striking  his  gun  on  the  ^und.  ''  I 
can't  just  tell  whether  that  '<  wheat  or  oats.  It 's  likely  my  mean- 
ing's  plain  enough." 

Faitn  was  dumb  for  a  minute.  **  I  believe  I  underatood  you, 
sir,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.    "  I  meant  to  answer  you." 

"Well,  what's  to  hinder  your  doin^  it,  then?"  said  Sauire 
Deacon. — "I  thought  I  had  done  it,'^  said  Faith.  "I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  your  coming  or  going  any- 
where, sir,  and  can't  have,  except  to  wish  you  well,  which  I  do 
heartily." 

"  That 's  your  ultimate,  is  it,  Miss  Faith  ?"— "  No,  sir,"  said 
Faith,  conquering  the  beating  of  her  heart  *'  Squire  Deacon,  I 
want  to  see  you  in  hsavenJ*  And  she  stretched  out  to  him  her 
little  hand  frankly  over  the  side  of  the  waggon. 

Squire  Deacon  took  it  for  a  moment,  then  dropped  it  as  if  it  had 
burnt  his  fingers  ;  and  then,  with  a  voice  in  which  whether  sorrow 
or  anger  prevailed  Faith  could  not  tell,  he  said,  **  Well,  I  don't 
blame  ^oic,  never  did,  and  never  shalL  Cunning 's  been  too  much 
for  me  this  time."  And  he  took  up  his  gun  and  strode  off,  just  as 
Mrs  Derrick  opened  the  house-door,  and  came  out  to  take  her 
place  in  the  waggon  again. 

"  Dear  mother  ! "  said  Faith,  "why  didn't  you  come  sooner  ?** 
— «  Why,  I  couldn't,  child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  That  woman 
always  will  tell  one  every  pain  and  ache  she 's  had  since  the  year 
One.  What 's  the  matter  ?  Why  didn't  you  tie  Crab  and  come  in, 
if  you  were  lonesome  ? "    Faith  was  silent. 

**  What 's  the  matter  ?"  repeated  her  mother.  "  Have  you  been 
getting  sick,  e£tex  all  I  said  to  you  ? " — "  Squire  Deacon  has  been 
here  talking  to  me,"  said  Faith,  in  a  low  tcme. 

"  Well,  then,  you  had  company,  I  'm  sure.  What  did  he  talk 
about  ?  Come,  Crab  !  get  on,  sir  ! " — "  He  says  he  is  goinc  away 
from  Pattaquasset,  and  he  lays  it  to  me,  mother,"  she  said,  after 
some  hesitancy  again. 

"  What  does  he  lay  it  to  you  for  ?  "  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  I  don't 
believe  he 's  going  away,  to  begin  with." — "  He  wanted  me  to  say 
something  to  bring  him  back  again,"  said  Faith,  lower  yet. 

"  Oh !  IS  that  aU  ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  composedly.  "  I  knew 
that  gun  Was  loaded,  long  ago.  Well,  what 's  the  harm  if  he  did  ? 
It 's  not  dangerous."—"  I  Tn  sorry,"  said  Faith.  "  But,  mother,  do 
make  Crab  get  on  !  it's  time." 

"  It 's  not  late,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  **  And  don't  you  fret  about 
Sam  Deacon,  child ;  he  always  was  a  little  c^oot^  \aSi\kft  ^^X.  V^^^ 
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a  big  one  ;  but  you  needn't  think  lie  11  ever  shoot  himself  for  love 
of  you,  he  loves  himself  better  than  that" 

And  at  this  point  Crab,  roused  by  the  thought  of  his  own 
supper,  set  off  at  a  good  round  trot,  which  soon  brought  them 
home.  There  was  nobody  there,  however,  not  even  Cindy ;  so 
the  need  of  haste  did  not  seem  to  have  been  urgent.  Faith  soon 
had  the  kitchen  fire  in  order,  and  her  clams  in  the  pot,  and  was 
for  the  next  half-hour  thoroughly  busy  with  them.  Then  she  made 
herself  ready  for  tea,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  sat  together  by 
the  lamp,  the  one  with  her  knitting,  the  other  with  her  book.  But 
the  extra  half-hour  was  already  past. 

"  Faith,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  at  last,  "why  wouldn't  Mr  landen 
do  the  other  thing  you  asked  him  to  ? " 

Faith  looked  up  suddenly  from  her  book,  as  if  not  under- 
standing the  question  ;  then  her  head  and  her  voice  drooped  to- 
gether. 

"  I  haven't  asked  him  vet,  mother.'' 

"  I  didn't  know  but  he  'd  some  objection,"  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
"  Well,  I  wish  he  'd  come,  I  want  my  supper.  I  'm  as  tired  as 
tired  can  be,  paddling  roimd  there  in  the  mud.  How  did  you 
like  your  lantern,  child  f "  she  said,  as  tiie  clock  struck  half-past 
seven. 

Faith  raised  her  head,  and  listened  first  to  the  clock'and  for  any 
sound  that  might  be  stirring  near  the  house,  then  answered,  "I 
haven't  looked  at  it,  mother. 

"  What  do  you  tlunk  of  having  supper  ? " — "  Before  Mr  Linden 
comes,  mother  1  Well,  if  you  like  it,  I  '11  get  you  yours ;  the  clams 
are  ready." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  her  mother ;  "  I  am  more  sleepy  than 
hungry.  I  '11  just  lie  down  here  on  the  sofa,  Faith,  and  you  can 
wake  me  up  when  you  hear  him."  And  disregarding  the  cooked 
clams  in  the  kitchen,  Mrs  Derrick  went  to  sleep,  and  dug  them 
all  over  again. 

The  clock  ticked  on — softly,  steadily,  from  the  half-hour  to  the 
hour,  and  from  the  hour  to  the  half.  Out  of  doors  there  was 
nothing  stirring,  unless  the  owl  stirred  between  his  unmusical 
notes,  or  Mr  Skip's  dog  did  something  but  howL  Hardly  a 
waggon  passed,  hardly  a  breath  moved  the  leaves.  Cindy,  on  her 
part,  was  lost  in  the  fascination  of  some  neighbouring  kitchen. 

And  Faith  at  first  had  been  lost  in  her  study.  But  the  sound- 
ing of  eight  o'clock  struck  on  more  than  the  air,  and  she  foimd, 
though  she  tried,  she  could  not  shut  herself  up  in  her  book  any 
more.  Mrs  Derrick  slept  profoundly  ;  her  breathing  only  made 
the  house  seem  more  stilL  Faith  went  to  the  window  to  look,  and 
then  for  freer  breath  and  vision  went  to  the  door.  It  was  not 
moonlight ;  only  the  light  of  the  stars  was  abroad,  and  that  still 
further  softened  by  the  haze  ox  a  mifitiness  of  the  air  which  made 
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it  tMcker  still.  Faith  could  see  little,  and  could  hear  nothing, 
though  eyes  and  ears  tried  well  to  penetrate  the  still  darkness  of 
the  road  up  and  down.  It  was  too  chill  to  stay  at  the  porch, 
now  with  tnis  mist  in  the  air ;  and  reluctantly  she  came  back  to 
the  sitting-room,  her  mother  sleeping  on  the  sofa,  her  open  study 
book  under  the  lamp,  the  Chinese  lantern  in  its  packing  paper. 
Faith  had  no  wish  to  open  it  now.  There  was  no  reason  to  fear 
anything,  that  she  knew ;  neither  was  she  afraid :  but  neither  could 
she  rest.  Half-past  eight  struck.  She  went  to  the  window  again, 
and  very  gravely  sat  down  by  it. 

She  had  sat  there  but  few  minutes  when  there  came  a  rush  of 
steps  into  the  porch,  and  Cindy  burst  into  the  little  sitting-room, 
almost  too  out  of  breath  to  speak, 

'^  Here 's  a  proclamation  1  ^  she  said,  ''  Mr  Linden  'b  been  shot  at 
dreadful,  and  Jem  Waters  is  down  to  fetch  Dr  Harrison.  I  'm  free 
to  confess  they  say  he  ain't  dead  yet," 

With  which  pleasing  annoimcement,  Cindy  rushed  off  again  out 
of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house,  being  seized  with  a  sudden  fear 
that  Jem  Waters  would  forestall  her  in  spreading  the  news.  TJie 
noise  had  awaked  Mrs  Derrick,  and  she  sat  looking  at  Faith  as  if 
she  was  first  in  her  thoughts.  Faith  stood  before  her  with  a  colour- 
less face,  but  perfectly  quiet,  though  at  first  she  looked  at  her 
mother  without  speaking. 

"  Come  here,  pretty  child,*'  said  her  mother,  "  and  sit  down  by 
me." — "  Mother,*  said  Faith,  but  she  would  not  haye  known  her  own 
voice,  "  something  has  happened.*' 

But  the  way  l£:s  DemcVs  arms  came  round  her  said  that  she 
too  had  heard. 

'^ Where  can  he  be,  mother?"  said  Faith,  gently  disengaging 
herself. — "  I  don't  know,  child." 

Faith  was  already  at  the  door. 

"  Faith  I "  her  mother  said,  following  her  with  a  qidck  step, 
"stop,  child!" 

Faith  put  back  a  hand  as  if  to  stop  Aer, — she  was  listening. 

There  was  not  a  sound.  Faith  went  down  the  steps  and  stood 
at  the  gate.  Not  a  sound  still ;  and  her  mother  said  softly, "  Faith, 
you  must  not  go  out." 

She  put  one  hand  on  her  mother's  arm,  and  clasping  it,  stood 
without  stirring,  her  other  hand  on  the  gate.  In  nungled  sorrow 
and  fear  her  mother  stood,  not  knowing  well  what  to  do  or  what  to 
say,  in  that  emergency  where  woman  can  only  endure,  where  she 
is  powerless  but  to  suffer.  Faith  stood  without  moving  head  or 
hand.  And  so  they  remained,  they  knew  not  how  long,  until 
Cindy  once  more  presented  herself,  and  told  her  story  more  at 
length. 

'*  You  see  I  was  down  to  Mis'  SomerBes,  and  bo  was  Dr  Harrison ; 
and  Jem  Watexa  come  there  for  him«    And  Jem  he  makei  up  ^^ 
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Mis*  Somerses  Jenny,  and  to-night  he  wouldn't  hardly  speak  to 
her — ^wouldn't  nohow  tell  what  he  come  for.  So  then  Jenny  got 
mad,  and  she  went  and  listened ;  and  she  said  Jem  wanted  to 
catch  up  Dr  Harrison  and  run  off  with  him,  and  the  Doctor  he 
wanted  his  horse.  I  don'  know  how  they  settled  it,  but  I  'm  free 
to  confess  I  'm  sleepy."  And  Cindy  once  moie  disappeared,  and 
the  stillness  settled  down  over  all. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

On  that  eventful  evening,  Mr  Simlins  had  a  husking-bee ;  and  in 
his  bam  were  met  a  fair  representation  of  the  Pattaquasset  men 
and  boys — especially  boys.  And  with  busy  hands  and  tongues 
the  work  went  on,  Mr  Simlins  himself  among  the  busiest  But 
in  the  midst  of  work  and  merriment,  though  the  fair  stillness  of 
the  night  was  unheeded,  the  sudden  interruption  which  came 
brought  every  one  to  his  feet — it  was  a  loud  shriek  from  the 
house,  a  woman's  shriek. 

"  Hold  on  ! "  said  Mr  Simlins  ;  "  you  all  go  ahead,  and  1 11  go 
quiet  the  distractions.  I  suppose  Mrs  Hummins  has  seen  another 
rat  in  the  dairy.  No — ^thank'ee — I  like  to  kill  my  own  rats  my* 
self,  and  then  I  know  they  air  killed." 

So  letting  nobody  follow  him,  Mr  Simlins  left  the  bam  anj 
went  over  to  the  house.  In  the  kitchen  he  found  the  full  arraj 
of  female  servants,  of  his  own  house  and  the  neighbours',  one  of 
whom,  hiding  her  face,  was  rocking  back  and  forth  with  the  most 
incoherent  exclamations ;  while  all  the  rest,  standing  by  in  various 
attitudes,  seemed  to  have  got  an  extra  pair  of  eyes  apiece  for  the 
express  purpose  of  looking  on. 

"Wefl  !"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "where  is  it?  I've  got  my  stick 
ready.  Hain't  bit  anybody,  has  he  ?  Or  has  somebody  got  my 
silver  spoons  ?    What 's  to  pay  ?  " 

Now  silver  spoons  there  were  none  in  Mr  Simlins'  economy, 
and  this  was  a  proverbial  expression  well  known  in  the  house- 
hold. 

"  0  Mr  Simlins !  Mr  Simlins  ! "  cried  the  hysterical  one,  with 
a  shudder,  "there's  a  murdered  man  at  the  front  door  !  and  I  did 
shut  it,  but  he  might  come  round  this  way ! " — "  You  be  hanged ! 
and  shut  up ! "  was  Mr  Simlins'  remark  in  answer  to  this  state- 
ment ;  and  flinging  down  his  stick  on  the  kitchen  floor  with  a 
rattle,  he  strode  to  the  front  door  and  opened  it,  having  had  the 
precaution  to  take  a  candle  with  him. 

There  was  certainly  a  figure  there,  not  standing,  but  sitting  on 
the  bench  in  an  attitude  that  spoke  of  faintness ;  and  of  all  the 
men  in  Pattaquasset,  Mr  Simlins  was  perhaps  most  surprised  to 
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Bee  that  it  was  Mr  Lindeu  A  white  handkerchief  ineffectually 
bound  round  his  arm,  but  served  to  show  why  he  had  tried  to 
secure  it  there. 

Mr  Simlins  survejred  it  all  with  his  candle  in  about  three 
seconds,  and  then  said  hoarsely,  "  What 's  this  ?  Can  vou  speak 
to  me  1 "  But  the  power  for  that  was  gone,  though  a  little  part- 
ing of  the  lips  spoke  the  intent.  Mr  Simlins  set  down  his  candle 
and  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Get  some  brandy,  you  fools ! "  said  he.  "  Here's  a  friend  o* 
mine  got  faint  for  want  of  his  supper — ^been  too  long  out  shootin'. 
Fetch  a  elass  of  water  here  too !  Jenny  Lowndes,  you  go  tell  Jem 
Waters  that  'ere  plaguey  black  heifer  has  got  out  of  the  yard.  You 
send  him  to  me ;  and  if  you  spile  the  frolic  with  your  story,  I  *11 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you,  I  give  you  mv  word  I  ** 

Mr  Simlins  was  obeyed.  He  himself  went  back  with  the  water 
and  the  brandy,  which  he  tenderly  applied  to  Mr  Linden's  fore- 
head and  lips,  and  seeing  the  hanokerchief  s  ineffectual  disposi- 
tion, had  taken  it  off  and  bound  it  on  tight  by  the  time  Jem 
Waters,  one  of  his  farm  hands,  had  reached  the  porch.  The  two 
then  taking  the  sufferer  in  their  arms,  carried  him  into  the  house 
and  into  Mr  Simlins'  room,  which  was  on  the  first  floor,  where 
they  laid  him  on  the  bed.  Jem  Waters  was  then  despatched  for 
Dr  Harrison,  with  orders  to  hold  his  tongue  and  not  say  what  he 
was  sent  for.  And  Jem  Waters,  the  swiftest  runner  in  Patta- 
quasset,  set  off  and  ran  every  step  of  the  way,  till  the  Doctor  was 
fi)und. 

The  cold  applications,  the  resting  posture,  seemed  to  do  their 
work,  and  Mr  Simlins  was  rewarded  with  a  smile  from  both  eyes 
and  lips.  He  did  not  speak  again,  however,  till  he  had  seen  a 
spooimil  of  brandy  enter  the  lips  ;  then  with  a  grave  concern  that 
cud  not  seem  like  Mr  Simlins,  ne  said,  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  How 
do  you  find  yourself  ?  Can  you  speak  now  ? " — "  Not  much," 
Mr  Linden  answered,  with  some  effort ;  "  I  find  myself  in  very 
kind  hands." 

"  Are  you  hurt  anywhere  else  1 " — **  Somewhat ;  the  shot  scat- 
tered, I  think.'* 

There  was  a  smothered  execration,  and  then  it  was  a  very  kind 
hand  that  renewed  the  touch  of  cold  water  to  his  forehead,  though 
a  big,  brown,  and  rough  one. 

"I've  sent  for  the  Doctor—and  now  111  get  you  a  nurse. 
You  keep  quiet,  till  you  can  do  something  else.' 

Mr  Simlms  gently  went  forth,  and  in  a  minute  after  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  husking-party  in  the  bam. 

"Reuben  Taylor  ! "  said  the  farmer,  "you  don't  mind  takin'  a 
run,  do  you  ?  Wouldn't  you  just  as  lieves  help  me  catch  that 
black  heifer,  afore  she  gets  to  Pequot  ? " 

Reuben  started  up,  and  signified  his  ability  to  catch 
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whatever.  He  was  not  alone ;  for  half  a  dozen  others  volunteered 
to  be  equally  ready. 

"  You  keep  where  you  be  ! "  said  the  farmer,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  to  the  naif  dozen.  "  I  don't  let  everybody  chase  that  *ere 
heifer  ;  you  Ve  got  to  catch  her  by  the  head  and  not  by  the  foot, 
I  tell  vou  I    Keuben,  you  come  along." 

And  getting  bini  well  outside  of  the  bam  and  half  way  towards 
the  house,  Mr  SimHns  said,  in  a  very  low  growl  indeed — 

"  Mr  Linden 's  here — ^he  's  been  hurt,  somehow,  in  his  arm — and 
he 's  kind  o*  faint ;  I  want  you  to  stay  by  him  till  the  Doctor 
comes,  and  then  let  me  know.  If  I  don't  keep  in  the  bam  they  '11 
raise  Piute,  or  they  'U  come  in  ;  and  I  'd  as  lieves  they  'd  do  one 
as  f  other." 

By  this  time  Mr  Simlins  had  reached  the  door  of  his  room,  and 
ushered  Eeuben  in.  He  heard,  and  long  remembered,  the 
smothered  cry  which  seemed  to  come  no  farther  than  Reuben's 
lips  as  he  stepped  within  the  door  ;  but  after  that  the  boy  might 
have  been  made  of  iron,  for  his  strength  and  steadiness.  He 
walked  up  to  the  bedside  and  knelt  down  by  it,  with  a  look  which 
again  Mr  Simlins  could  not  soon  forget ;  but  his  face  was  quite 
cabn,  except  in  the  first  moment  when  Mr  Linden  looked  at  him. 
The  faraier  was  a  man  of  iron  too,  yet  his  voice  was  low  and 
changed  from  its  usual  wont  when  he  spoke. 

"  It's  only  loss  of  blood,  I  guess,"  he  said.  "  He  11  get  along. 
You  give  m'm  brandy  and  water,  Reuben,  if  he  wants  it ;  and 
caU.  me  when  Dr  Harrison  comes.  Can  I  do  anything  else  ? " 
The  last  words  were  gently,  even  tenderly,  addressed  to  the 
sufferer. — "  No,"  Mr  Linden  said,  with  that  same  pleasant  look  of 
the  eyes.  "  I  think  there  is  not  much  the  matter — except  what 
you  said." 

Mr  Simlins  stalked  off,  and  was  rather  more  grim  than  usual  in 
the  bam.  The  buskers  had  returned  to  their  merriment,  and  the 
slight  sound  of  wheels  in  the  road  from  time  to  time  of  course 
attracted  no  attention.  After  one  of  these  signals,  however,  Jem 
WTaters  appeared  at  the  front  door. 

"  Mr  Simlins,  there 's  a  gentleman  wants  to  see  yer.  I  '11  take 
er  place."  Very  few  strides  did  Mr  Simlins  make  between  the 
am  and  the  house,  and  slight  was  his  stay  of  greeting  to  Dr 
Harrison. — "  He 's  in  here  "  said  he,  leading  the  way. 

Reuben  was  just  as  Mr  Simlins  had  left  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  not  once  taken  his  eyes  from  the  calm  face  before  him.  For 
very  calm  it  was — reposeful ;  with  not  a  line  disturbed  except 
where  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow  told  of  some  physical  dis- 
comfort. But  he  was  not  asleep,  for  he  looked  at  them  the  moment 
they  entered  ;  and  Reuben  rose  ^en  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
bedpost. 

"I'm  aoiiy  to  see  you  w,*flaid  the  Doctor.  <<  What's  the  matter? 
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and  where  ? "  A  little  smile,  a  glance  towards  the  bandaged  arm, 
seemed  to  say  there  was  nothing  very  bad,  but  that  what  there  was 
it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  have  the  Doctor  find  out  for  himself. 

Nor  further  did  the  Doctor  ask,  but  proceeded  to  work ;  and  it 
appeared  soon  that  Dr  Harrison  at  play  and  Dr  Harrison  at  work 
were  two  people,  yet  the  same  J  The  Doctor  did  not  indeed  play 
at  his  work ;  yet  the  work  was  done  with  the  same  skilful  ease 
that  he  brought  to  his  play  ;  an  ignorant  eye  could  see  as  much  ; 
and  Mr  Sinmns  jealously  looking  on,  felt  very  soon  at  ease  as  to 
the  Doctor's  part  in  the  scene  before  him.  Dr  Hani«on  knew  his 
business,  and  knew  it  well. 

Mr  Linden's  coat  was  removed,  in  the  course  of  which  operation 
a  keen  glance  of  the  Doctor^s  eye  over  at  Eeuben  showed  that  he 
recognised  h\vn  ;  but  then  he  attended  to  nothing  but  his  patient. 
He  found  that  a  number  of  duckshot  had  been  lodged  in  Mr 
Linden's  side  and  arm,  the  latter  of  which  was  somewhat  lacerated, 
and  this  was  the  priiicipal  wound.  The  others  were  slight,  the 
shot  having  taken  a  slanting  direction,  and  so  rather  grazed  than 
penetrated.  Dr  Harrison,  with  care  and  skill,  went  on  to  extract 
the  shot  and  dress  the  wounds,  which  he  did  after  the  happy  and 
simple  regimen  of  modem  discoveries ;  and  ordered  certain 
restoratives  which  he  judged  his  patient  needed.  He  did  not 
speak,  except  on  business,  till  he  had  seen  these  doing  their  work, 
and  Mr  Linden  able  to  reply  to  him.  And  then  his  first  words 
were  to  the  farmer,  who,  not  asking  a  question,  had  stood  by  as 
silent  and  watchful  as  Keuben  himself,  nearly  as  grave. 

^^  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  Mr  Simlins,"  he  said. 
^^  He  '11  be  able  to  shoot  you  in  a  day  or  two,  if  he  has  a  mind. 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  him  ?  — "  Mel  1  've  been  actin' 
the  part  of  the  good  Svrian  to  him,"  growled  Mr  Simlins ;  "  only 
I  always  thought  before  the  oil  and  wine  went  on  the  outside 
instead  of  the  inside." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  Doctor,  lightly,  probably  not  understand- 
ing the  allusion.  And  then  he  seated  Himself  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  looking  down  at  his  patient  very  much  in  his  usual  manner. 
"You'll  have  made  yourself  ^e  heio  of  Pattaquasset,  Linden/' 
he  said.  "  There  won't  another  fellow  stand  a  chance  to  be  looked 
at  for  a  month  to  come,  from  here  to  Quilipeak.  You  ought  to  be 
indicted  for  breach  of  the  public  peace." 

"  Don't  try  it,"  said  Mr  Linden.  <<  I  should  doubtless  prevail 
with  the  jury  too." 

"  Ha  r  said  the  Doctor,  with  another  glance  over  at  Reuben, 
*'  Now,  how  did  this  come  about  ?"— -"  Quite  suddenly,  as  I  was 
walking  home." 

"  Where  were  you  1"—"  About  a  mile  from  here,  in  the  open 
road." 

"  Who  was  fool  enough  to  be  shooting  ducka  in  \3;i!^  cr^^a  \»^ 
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and  mistake  you  for  a  ^cimen  ?     You  are  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
man  I  should  ever  thint  of  making  game  of." 

"  I  tried  hard  to  find  out  who  it  was/'  said  Mr  Linden,  "  but  he 
was  a  better  runner  than  I,  or  else  my  strength  gave  out" 

"  Why,  how  did  the  thing  happen  V*  said  the  Doctor.  "  Run  I 
you  don't  suppose  the  fellow  meant  to  hit  you  ? " — "  He  meant  to 
run,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

The  Doctor  looked  at  Mr  Simlins  with  a  serio-comical  expres- 
sion. "  Worse  and  worse ! "  said  he.  "  It 's  a  full  grown,  regular 
built  adventure :  and  this  is  a  hero  from  head  to  foot" 

"  Which  way  did  the  fellow  run  ? "  said  Mr  Simlins,  with  a 
growl  that  was  ominous. — **  Straight  ahead,  till  he  got  into  the 
woods  "  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling  at  his  host  "  But  he  probably 
tumea  there,  Mr  Simlins." 

« I  'U  have  him  1"  said  Mr  Simlins  ;  "I'U  foUer  his  tracks,  if 
they  lead  me  to  the  two  poles  of  the  axletree  !  You  tell  me  where 
you  see  him,  and  I  '11  set  runners  on,  that  won't  give  out  neither." 

"  They'd  be  as  likely  to  run  against  each  other  as  any  way,  in 
this  mist  to-night,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  You  *d  better  leave  all  that 
till  the  morning.  I  'U  see  you  again  to-morrow,"  said  he,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  Mr  Linden.  "I  suppose  they  don't  know  what 
is  become  of  you  at  Mrs  Derrick's.  I  11  stop  there  as  I  go  home, 
and  make  myself  as  famous  as  I  can.  Though  *  the  first  bearer 
of  unwelcome  news'  does  not  recommend  himself  to  favour,  yet  if 
they  have  heard  anything,  on  the  whole  they  will  thank  me. 
I  '11  take  my  risk." 

"  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  ride  down  with  you,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  Folly  !"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Mr  Simlins  is  acting  a  good  part 
by  you,  ne  says,  which  I  presume  is  true,  though  I  did  not  imder- 
stand  his  terms  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  '11  prove  himself  good  for 
a  day  or  two's  board  and  lodging.  I  wish  I  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  you  at  my  own  door,  instead  of  his  having  it  1" 

"  The  question  is  whether  I  shall  be  good  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  Mr  Simlins." 

"  Does  that  mean  you  are  going  to  disobey  me  ?  You  grudge 
me  that  little  bit  of  famousness?" — "I  shall  hear  the  orders 
before  I  disobey." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  him  a  minute.  "Linden,"  said  he, 
"  you  're  alarmingly  well !  but  you  must  remain  in  quarters  for 
another  night  or  two.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  let  you  go.  I 
can't  allow  it.     Good-night !" 

Either  the  stimulus  of  the  Doctor's  presence  had  been  strong,  or 
the  effort  to  appear  well  had  been  fatiguing ;  and  Dr  Harrison 
would  have  pronoimced  another  verdict  had  he  seen  his  patient  ten 
minutes  later.  When  Mr  Simlins  came  back  into  the  room,  Mr 
Linden  looked  pale  and  exhausted.  He  roused  himself,  however, 
at  once. 
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"  Mr  Simlins,^  lie  said,  "will  you  drive  me  into  Pattaquassct 
to-night?"-—"  You  ain't  8^in'  to  do  that?"  said  the  farmer. 

"  That  was  my  intention.  Why  not  ?" — "  You  ain't  fit  for  it, 
no  ways  !    Can't  you  stop  here  one  night  and  be  peaceable  ?" 

"  Yes,  both '*  said  his  guest,  smiling.  "  But  it  I  do  not  co,  I 
must  send,"  ne  added,  ^ter  a  minute's  silence,  during  wliich 
perhaps  some  feeling  of  weakness  came  in  aid  of  the  Doctor's 
orders  ;  "  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt  me  to  go." 

"Send!"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "there's  lots  to  send.  Here's 
Reuben,  and  Sam  Stoutenburgh,  the  boys  ain't  gone  yet,  and 
here 's  me.  Who  do  you  want  to  send  to  I" — "  I  want  to  send  for 
two  or  three  things  out  of  my  room.  Reuben  can  go,  and  Sam 
may  sit  here  with  me,  if  you  will  sjeep  any  better  for  it,  Mr 
Simlins.  That  is  what  'i^wk  must  do,"  ne  said,  with  a  look  of 
warm  interest  and  kindness. 

"SleepT*  growled  Mr  Simlins.  "It's  about  all  I'm  good 
for  I"  (Whicn  was  not  at  all  Mr  Simlins'  abstract  judgment 
concerning  himself  but  purely  comparative  on  the  present 
occasion.)  "  Well,  you  tell  Reuben  wnat  you  want  him  to  do, 
and  he  can  take  the  brown  mare — Jem  11  have  her  ready;  and  I  '11 
send  Sam  to  you :  and  after  I  get  rid  of  all  creation,  I  '11  come 
myself.  You  'd  think  all  creation  was  just  made,  and  the  chips 
about!" 

After  which  setting  forth  of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  Mr  Simlini 
went  forth. 

"  I  guess,  sir,"  said  Jem  Waters^  when  he  had  done  his  task 
with  tne  mare — "  I  guess  I  'd  as  good  sleep  in  the  front  porch 
to-night.    'Cause  if  there  '11  be  one  here,  there  '11  be  forty." 

" What'U  the  forty  do?" — "Knock  the  house  down,  sir,  if 
there 's  nobody  there  to  stop  'em.  Bless  you,  sir,  all  Pattaquasset 
'U  come  to  hear  how  Mr  Linden  is  afore  day.  There  won't  one  on 
'em  wait  two  minutes  after  he  hears  the  tale.  It 's  all  about  by 
this  time.  I  made  one  gal  mad  by  not  tellin'  her,  and  I  guess 
likely  she 's  made  it  up  for  herself  and  other  folks  by  now." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Dr  Habbison  did  not  find  anybody  at  Mrs  Derrick's  gate.  The 
two— mother  and  daughter — ^had  stood  there,  even  Mter  Cindy- 
had  come  in  with  her  report,  unconscious  or  unregardful  of  the  chiU 
thick  mist  which  enveloped  everything,  and  fell  with  steady  heavy 
fall  upon  the  bright  hair  of  the  one  and  the  smooth  cap  of  the 
other.  They  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  all  that  while,  unless 
an  unfinished  word  or  two  of  Mrs  Derrick's  reached  ears  that  did 
not  heed  them.    It  was  Faith  herself  who  first  moved,  perhaps 
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reminded  by  the  inereasLo^  chillness  that  her  mother  ww  deling 
it  too.  She  took  her  hana  from  the  sate^  and  pasisizig  the  other 
romid  Mis  Derrick,  led  her  into  the  honaey  and  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  to  a  chair,  and  then  went  for  wood  and  kindling,  and 
built  np  a  fire.  She  went  to  the  kitch«i  next  That  S^  was 
ont  too,  and  that  fire  also  Faith  rebnilt,  and  coaxed  tiU  a  blaze 
was  going  np  round  the  cold  tea>kettle.  CindT  sat  with  her  head 
on  her  arms  on  the  kitchen  table,  fast  asleepw  ^aith  did  not  wake 
her.  In  half  an  hour  she  brought  into  the  sitting-room  a  tray 
with  tea  made,  and  clams  warmed,  and  all  things  tl^  should  ac- 
company the  one  teacup  and  saucer,  and  mutely  set  it  before  her 
mother.  She  did  not  then  ask  her  to  eat,  except  by  this  panto- 
mime ;  and  she  herself  immediately  went  ^gain  to  stand  in  the 
porch.    But  again  her  mother  followed. 

"Child,'*  she  siud,  '*you  mustn*t  stand  hero.  Yon  11  be  sick 
next.    You  must  come  right  in  and  drink  some  hot  tea.** 

Faith's  quick  answer  was  to  put  Her  hand  upon  her  mother's 
lips.  Her  mother  went  on  softlr  and  steadily,  in  spite  of  that  slight 
obstruction,  yet  not  in  spite  of  it,  for  her  Toice  was  very  low — 

*'  I  know  who'd  sav  you  ought  to** — and  she  paused  a  little, 
as  if  to  let  her  words  liave  their  full  effect.  Then  with  a  curious 
sort  of  instinct  she  herself  hardly  perceived,  Mrs  Derrick  added, 
"  Dr  Harrison '11  be  sure  to  come,  tmd  you  mustn't  be  standing 
here  then." 

For  the  first  time  Fiiith's  head  drooped,  and  she  turned,  but  it 
was  to  pass  her  mother  and  go  up-stiurs,  laying  her  hand  for  an 
instant  as  she  went  with  a  kind  ol  caressing  touch  on  her  mother^ 
arm,  then  she  was  gone. 

Mrs  Derrick  stood  where  Faith  left  her— the  stfll  mist  before 
her  out  of  doors^  the  still  house  behind  her ;  and  there  she  stood, 
until  her  ear  caught  the  distant  smooth  roll  of  wheels.  Softly  it 
came,  nearing  her  every  minute,  till  Mrs  Somers*  little  wagg[Qii 
stopped  at  the  gate,  and  Dr  Harrison  jumped  down  and  came  to- 
w£mls  her.  Another  had  seen  him,  for  Mrs  Derrick  knew  that  a 
light  step  had  come  swiftly  down-stairs,  but  whither  it  went  she 
knew  not     The  Doctor  spoke  cheerily. 

"  Nasty  thick  evening !  My  dear  "Mrs  Derrick,  do  you  stand 
at  the  door  to  show  vour  hospitality  in  welcoming  your  friends 
all  night  ? "— "  It  m  late,'  said  Mrs  Derrick.  The  Doctor's  words 
were  too  slippery  for  her  to  get  hold  of ;  she  waited  for  him  to 
speak  apdn. 

**If  It  is  late,  my  dear  madam,  why  are  you  here  1  I  don't 
ytttt  you  to  see  me  ever  for  anything  but  pleasure.  Is  it  so  kt« 
I  mustn't  come  in  I** 

IMnDmick  stepped  back  into  the  hall,  then  stopped  and  turned. 
•^■liMWfe  to  watch,  Dr  Harrison,    What  have  you  got  to  tcU 
0116  itoty  has  come  already." 
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<<  Has  it  ?  Then  I  can  tell  you  but  haK  a  one.  I  was  thinking 
to  make  my  fortune.  Mr  Linden  is  spending  the  night  at  a 
friend's  house,  my  dear  Mrs  Derrick,  that  is  alL  He  is  as  well  ai 
you  are,  though  perhaps  just  at  this  minute  not  quite  so  strong 
as  I  am.  But  I  am  afraid  he  can  boast  more  than  that  in  another 
few  days." 

That  Mrs  Derrick  felt  at  once  relieved,  doubtful,  unsatisfied, 
was  clear.  But  the  relief,  slight  as  it  was,  brought  back  her  hos- 
pitality.   She  led  the  way  into  the  parlour. 

"  What  has  been  the  matter  ? ''  she  said.  «  What  is  the  matter  ? " 
-^"  /  don't  know,**  said  the  Doctor.  "  He  fell  in  with  somebody 
carrying  a  gun — ^which  was  very  likely  to  happen,  seeing  I  have 
met  a  great  many  myself )  but  1  never  fell  out  with  any  of  them 
yet ;  perhaps  my  time  will  come.  This  fellow,  however,  let  off 
his  gun  in  the  wrong  place,  and  some  of  the  shot  hit  Mr  Lmden 
in  the  arm,  and  before  he  could  get  to  Mr  Simlins',  where  I 
found  him,  he  was  a  little  faint  So  I  commanded  him  to  stay 
where  he  was  till  morning.  That's  all.  He's  perfectly  w^ll,  I 
give  you  my  word.  I  came  now  on  purpose  to  relieve  you  from 
anxiety.  He  wanted  to  come  down  with  me,  but  I  wouldn't  let 
him." 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  him  ?"  said  Mrs  Derrick. 

"  Well,  I  came  near  letting  him,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  for  I  didn't 
know  at  one  time  that  I  could  help  it.  It  wouldn't  have  hurt 
him  seriously.    But  he  '11  see  you  with  more  pleasure  to-morrow." 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  made  out  to  hinder  him  at  all !"  said 
Mrs  Derrick,  looking  a  little  puzzled.  *^  But  I  'm  much  obliged 
to  you.  Doctor,  for  coming." 

*<  Is  he  such  a  difficult  person  to  deal  with  ?"  said  the  Doctor, 
glancing  at  the  different  doors  of  the  room. — "  I  never  tried,"  said 
Mrs  Derrick,  with  very  simple  truth. 

"  I  must  try  some  time,"  said  the  Doctor,  abstractedly :  "  I  like 
to  deal  with  difficult  peopla  But  I  remember  you  remarked  it 
was  late  ! "  And  he  started  up  and  was  about  to  take  his  leave, 
when  his  purpose  met  with  an  interruption.  For  the  swift  trot 
of  a  horse  upon  the  road  came  to  as  quick  a  pause  at  Mrs  Derrick's 
gate,  and  Reuben  Taylor  came  up  the  steps  and  in  at  the  open 
£:ont  door,  before  Dr  Harrison  had  finished  his  compliments. 

"I  see!"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  don't  keep  open  doors  for 
nothing,  Mrs  Derrick.  Here's  another.  You're  not  riding  after 
me,  my  friend,  are  you  1    You  don't  let  the  grass  grow ! " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Reuben.  "  Good  evening,  Mrs  Derrick ;  may  I 
go  up  to  Mr  Linden's  room  ? " — "  How  is  he  now,  Reuben  ?"  said 
Mrs  Derrick.    "  Oh,  yes,  you  can  co  up,  of  course." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am.  He  said  he  was  more  comfortable  when 
I  came  away."  And  with  an  almost  imperceptible  glance  roimd 
the  room  he  was  in,  Reuben  turned  and  bounded  U^^  \)c^^0^% 
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staircase.  But  all  was  dark  there  and  in  Mr  Linden's  rooni. 
Benben  conld  not  execute  his  commission  so  ;  and  was  turning  to 
come  down-staiis  again,  when  he  encountered  in  the  <^iTn  entry- 
way  a  white  figure. 

"  How  is  Mr  Linden,  Reuben  ?  **  said  a  voice  which  he  knew, 
though  it  was  in  a  very  low  key. 

"  Miss  Faith  ! "  Reuben  said,  with  a  little  start ;  "  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  to  find  you !  "  Then  repeated  gravely  his  former  answer : 
"  He  said  he  was  hiore  comfortable  when  I  came  away,  ma'am.  ** 

"  Is  he  much  hurt  1 "    Reuben  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  rightly  know,  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  so  low  that  she 
could  scarce  catch  the  words.  "  He  says  he 's  not — and  Dr  Hani- 
son  says  not ;  I  suppose  I  'm  easy  frightened." 

"TVnat  makes  you  frightened,  then  1  '*  she  said,  quickly. 

"  I  w<i8  frightened,"  Reuben  said,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and 
with  a  sort  of  awe-stricken  voice,  as  if  the  mght  was  upon  him 
yet ;  "  and  it  takes  a  while  to  get  over  it.  Maybe  that 's  alL  He 
wrote  that.  Miss  Faith  ; "  and  Reuben  laid  a  tmy  folded  paper  in 
her  hand  :  "  and  may  I  have  a  light,  ma'am,  to  get  some  things 
Irom  his  room  ? "  He  spoke  eagerly  now,  as  if  he  grudged  the 
moments. 

Faith  directed  him  to  the  kitchen,  and  when  Reuben  came  up, 
followed  him  into  the  room,  and  stood  waiting  while  he  sought 
what  he  wanted.  Then  suddenly  remembered  that  her  paper 
might  contain  a  request  for  something  else,  and  bent  over  the 
candle  to  read  it.    It  contained  more  than  one. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  it  said,  "  if  any  of  my  scholars  are  anxious  about 
me,  tell  them,  from  me,  that  there  is  no  cause.  Bid  them  take 
rest — ^without  'waiting  for  it'  I  am  sorry  that  exercise  must 
wait ;  but  I  shall  hope  to  see  ttpo  on  Monday.  J.  E.  L." 

Faith's  head  was  bent  a  long  while  over  the  candle. 

"  Have  you  got  what  you  wanted,  Reuben  ? "  she  asked  at  last 

Reuben  had  heard  her  voice  often,  but  he  had  never  heard  it 
like  that — ^nor  any  one  else.  What  had  passed  through  it,  clear- 
ing it  so  ?  It  was  like  the  chiming  of  silver  bells.  He  came  at 
her  word;  bag  in  hand ;  and,  with  the  freedom  a  mutual  sorrow 
gives,  held  out  his  other  hand  to  her.  Then  ran  quick  and  softly 
down  the  stairs. 

"  Hollo,  sir  !"  said  the  Doctor,  as  Reuben  passed  the  open  door- 
way. "  A  word  with  you."  Reuben  paused,  then  came  back  a 
step. 

"  So  you  are  Mr  Linden's  friend,  are  you  1"  said  the  Doctor,  in 
a  careless  manner. 

"  Did  you  want  anything  of  me,  sir  ? "  Reuben  said. — "  Why, 
yes  ;  I  commonly  want  an  answer  to  a  question." 

'*  I  don't  just  know  what  you  mean  by  a  friend,  Dr  Harrison," 
Bald  Reuben,  respectfuHv  j  "  I  might  answer  wrong." 
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"  So  rather  than  do  that,  you  like  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Sup- 
pose you  ask  Mr  Linden  to  teach  you  definitions,  among  other 
things  ?  And  look  here — ^keep  him  auiet,  and  don't  let  anybody 
talk  him  out  of  his  sleep  to-night  Tnat  's  alL"  And  the  Doctor 
followed  Reuben  immediately. 

With  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  certainly,  Mrs  Derrick  at  last 
locked  and  bolted  the  front  door,  shutting  out  the  driving  mist 
and  all  that  might  hide  within  it ;  and  tnen  went  to  look  after 
the  only  treasure  the  house  contained.  She  wasn't  far  to  seek, 
for  as  the  locking  and-  bolting  sounded  through  the  house.  Faith 
came  down  and  went  with  her  mother  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  Have  you  had  nothing  to  eat  yet,  mother  V*  she  exclaimed,  as 
her  eye  fell  on  the  orderly  tea-tray. — "  No,  child ;  nor  shan't 
want  it,  till  I  see  you  have  something." 

Faith  smiled  a  little,  came  and  put  her  arms  round  her  and 
kissed  her,  and  then  set  about  the  whole  work  of  getting  tea  over 
again.  It  was  with  a  very  pale  face  yet ;  only  the  silver  ring  of 
her  voice  told  the  change  of  the  mental  atmosphere.  Her  mother 
looked  at  her;  but  was  perhaps  afraid  to  ask  any  questions  to 
disturb  the  quiet 

"Reuben's  a  good  boy!"  she  said,  feeling  that  remark  to  be 
perfectly  safe. — "  I  'm  glad  he 's  there,"  Faith  answered,  gravely. 
"  I  heard  all  Dr  Harrison  said,  mother." 

"  Yes,  child,"  said  her  mother,  as  if  she  knew  that  before  ;  "  I 
thought  you  'd  see  Reuben  too." 

"  Reuben  said  the  same,  mother.  And  Mr  Linden  himself  sent 
word  there  was  no  cause  to  be  anxious." 

Faith  did  not  say  he  had  written  that  word  to  her.  Perhaps 
her  own  consciousness  might  have  made  her  shy  of  the  subject : 
or  perhaps  what  she  judged  to  be  people's  false  reports  had  left 
a  sore  spot  in  her  heart,  and  she  was  afraid  of  touching  that. 
But  she  did  not  speak  of  the  little  note  which  had  come  to  her. 
She  was  preparing  her  mother's  tea  with  all  speed,  while  Mrs 
Derrick,  on  ner  part,  peeped  into  the  sugar-bowl  to  see  if  it 
wanted  filling,  ana  began  to  cut  the  bread. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,  child,"  she  said.  "  Dr  Harrison 's  too 
smart  for  me  :  I  can't  get  a  bit  of  good  out  of  him.  My,  Faith  !  I 
suppose  Mr  Linden  can  manage  him,  but  if  I  had  that  man  buzzing 
round  me,  I  shouldn't  know  whether  I  was  sick  or  well.  When  is 
he  coming  back,  child  ?" — "  I  don't  know,  mother."  Then,  with 
the  invincible  instinct  of  truth,  she  added,  "  He  wants  my  work 
to  be  ready  for  him  Monday." 

"  Reuben 's  got  a  great  deal  of  gumption  ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
her  heart  quite  expanding  with  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Faith  talk 
once  more.  "NowhaK  the  boys  in  town  would  have  blurted 
that  right  out  to  me  and  Dr  Harrison  together  j  and  I  wouldn't 
trust  him  for  not  asking  questions.  But  I  'm  B\a^  l*m  ^^aA,  OdSl^\ 
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it  seems  as  if  lie  'd  been  gone  a  month.  Do  yon  think  hell  como 
to-morrow  ?  Maybe  he  meant  you  should  send  your  work  down 
to  him." — ^^  I  shan't  do  that,"  said  Faith,  as  she  gave  her  mother 
at  last  a  cup  of  tea  that  was  to  be  drunk.  But  she  had  poured 
out  none  for  herself.  She  sat  before  the  tea-tray,  still  and  pale. 
Her  mother  looked  at  her. 

"You  must  take  some,  child.*'— "I  don't  want  it,  mother.'* 
And  she  brought  eyeiything  that  was  on  the  table  round  her 
mother's  plate. 

"  You  must,"  Mrs  Derrick  repeated.  "  I  shan't  if  you  don't ;  or 
else  I  'U  get  you  a  glass  of  wine.  Why,  child,"  she  said,  witb  a 
half-sober,  ludf-smifing  look,  which  Faith  for  once  did  not  read, 
"he's  bettei?.  You  ought  to  eat  and  be  thankfuL" — "I  am 
thankful,"  Faith  said,  her  head  sinking  for  a  moment 

Mrs  Derrick  deliberately  got  up,  went  to  the  pantry,  and  fetch- 
ing thence  a  tiny  cup  and  plate,  set  them  before  Faith.  "  Eat, 
pretty  child ! "  she  said.  "You  know  I  'm  right.  If  you  don't 
look  out,  Mr  Linden  '11  be  worse  scared  when  he  comes  home  than 
he 's  been  to-day,  I  guess." 

Faith  gave  her  a  look,  both  grateful  and  appealing,  and  very 
innocent  of  belief  in  her  statement ;  and  did  honour  the  little  cup 
so  far  as  to  fill  it  with  tea,  which  she  swallowed.  But  the  plate 
she  left  clean.  "  I  can't  to-night,  mother,"  she  said,  in  answer  to 
Mrs  Derrick's  look.    « I  '11  eat  breakfast." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  sleep  came  to  Faith's  eyes  unbidden ;  yet, 
once  come,  sleep  rested  there  sweetly,  even  beyond  her  usual  time : 
and  the  first  disturbing  sound,  in  that  misty  Sunday  morning, 
was  the  stopping  of  a  waggon  at  the  front  door.  But  if  Faith  ran 
to  the  window  with  any  special  expectations,  they  were  disap- 
pointed :  there  was  nothing  at  the  door  but  Crab,  his  companion 
the  little  waggon,  and  Mrs  Derrick,  composedly  getting  out  of  the 
same  :  which  was  at  least  surprising  enough.  The  good  lady'a 
next  appearance  was  a  very  noiseless  one  in  Faith's  room. 

"Dear  mother  !  where  have  you  been?" — "Why,  I've  bee» 
trying  to  get  ahead  of  Dr  Harrison,"  said  her  mother,  sitting 
down ;  "  and  I  did  it  too.  I  should  have  been  home  before  if  I 
hadn't  been  afraid  of  meeting  him  ;  so  I  had  to  take  a  cross  road.** 
Mrs  Derrick  seemed  tired. 


„ speak 

"How  did  h%  look,  motherl"— "I  don't  mppose  be  leally* 
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looked  bad,  consideiing"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "with  the  tired  look  on 
her  own  face  ;  "but  I  am  not  used  to  eeeinc  him  pulled  down. 
It  sort  of  upset  me  to  see  him  lie  there,  and  those  two  boys  keep- 
ing watch  of  him.  I  declare,  Faith !  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  the  one 
to  touch  him  with  them  sitting  by  ! " 

"  But  how  is  he,  mother  ?  who  did  yon  see  1  ** — "  I  didn't  see 
anybody  but  them ;  Mr  Simlins  wasn't  up.  They  said  he  seemed 
better,  dear  ;  and  that  if  I  'd  seen  him  last  night  I  'd  think  he  had 
quite  a  colour  now ;  so  I  suppose  he  is  better.  Only  I  havent 
got  the  heart  of  a  kitten  sometimes."  And  a  little  motion  of 
the  lips  warned  Faith  that  if  her  mother  was  sparing  of  details  it 
was  because  she  could  scarce  give  them. 

"  But  isn't  he  as  well  as  the  Doctor  said  ?  He  would  look  pale, 
you  know." — **  I  shouldn't  have  known,  from  what  the  Doctor 
said,  that  he  'd  anything  more  than  a  scratch  on  the  tip-end  of  his 
little  finger  1 "  said  Mrs  Derrick  ;  "  so  I  believe  I  didn't  expect 
even  to  see  him  look  pale.  And  all  the  while  the  Doctor  was 
staring  at  the  pantry  doors,  I  didn't  know  but  he  'd  get  up  and 
open  'm  and  look  in." 

"  You  said  two  boys  were  there?  who  beside  Eeuben  T^lor? 

"  Oh,  Sam  Stoutenburgh  was  f  other  side,"  said  Mrs  Derrick 
"  and  wanted  to  know  how  you  were.  I  'd  a  great  mind  to  tell 
him  it  was  none  of  his  business.  I  suppose  he  thinks  his  heart  is 
as  large  as  he  is,  and  can  hold  everythmg  at  once." 

A  shadow  of  something  seemed  to  cross  Faith  at  the  mention 
of  Sam's  name.    She  turned  away,  and  began  dressing  herself. 

"  Don't  stir  again,  mother,"  she  said.  "  1 11  come  down  an<] 
see  about  breakfast." 

"  It  11  rest  me  to  go  with  you,  child.  I  told  "Reuben  I  'd  come 
again  and  stay,  if  Mr  Linden  would  let  me ;  and  Reuben  will  send 
me  word.  So  I  want  to  see  you  in  the  meantime.  But  I  don't 
think  they  'U  send." 

The  breakfast  was  a  quiet  meal,  though  Faith  but  poorly  per- 
formed her  promise  of  eating.  How  Faith  spent  the  hour  Mter 
breakfast  her  mother  cotild  out  guess ;  then  she  came  out  with 
her  bonnet  on,  and  kissed  her  before  setting  off  to  Sunday-school. 
The  thick  mist  yet  filled  the  air,  growing  yellow  now  with  the 
struggling  sunbeams.    She  walked  quick,  and  met  nobody. 

Till  she  came  to  her  place,  and  there  she  found  not  Charles 
Twelfth  alone,  but  the  two  other  little  additions  to  her  charge 
that  had  been  promised  her.  For  thoi^h  it  was  by  no  means 
"cold  weather,"  the  warm  sunny  days  Bngering  yet,  and  this 
Sunday  promising  to  be  a  good  specimen^  it  happened  that  Johnny 
and  his  companion  had  received  a  special  injunction  to  come,  as 
Faith  found  out,  and  were  there  accordingly. 

And  if  Johnny  regretted  his  old  place  in  aik.oik"et  c^aaa^^^^w^ 
not  for  the  reason  his  new  teacher  liad  ieaied,    "So^^iXiJ^lsws^^  ^^^ 
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very  pale  :  that  of  itself  touched  the  children  ;  and  her  words  this 
day  came  in  a  tone  that  won  all  the  recesses  of  their  hearts.  She 
had  forgot  about  other  teachers  or  children  being  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood :  on  those  three  her  stores  of  love  and  tenderness  poured 
themselves  out.  She  told  them  with  warm  lips  of  Christ,  and 
His  love,  and  His  leading ;  of  the  safety  and  joy  of  His  sheep  ;  of 
her  wish  that  her  little  charge  should  be  lambs  in  that  flock,  and 
what  sort  of  lambs  they  must  be.  Faith  spoke  to  her  children 
very  much  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  herself.  They  knew  in- 
stinctively, with  very  sure  knowledge,  that  she  belonged  to  the 
fold  of  wnich  she  was  joyously  telling  them. 

The  children,  on  their  part,  met  her  variously.  Johnny,  with 
his  clear  childish  eyes,  the  flower-like  unfolding  of  his  little  heart 
to  that  warm  sunshine,  gave  her  more  help  than  trouble ;  she 
imderstood  the  liking  to  teach  him  for  her  own  sake.  If  his 
thoughts  sometimes  wandered  a  little  from  her  words,  the  down- 
cast look,  the  slight  quiver  of  his  childish  lips,  told  Faith  where 
they  had  gone  ;  and  she  could  forgive  him.  But  though  at  such 
times  Kobbie  Waters  always  remembered  to  look  grave  too,  yet 
he  displaced  Faith's  gravity  once  by  whispering  to  her  (in  the 
midst  of  her  earnest  admonitions  to  Charles  Twelfth)  that  "  she 
knew  she  was  pretty ;"  and  was  in  general  in  an  easy,  docile  state 
of  mind,  and  much  interested  and  amazed  at  the  "  deportment " 
of  his  little  neighbour,  Charles  Twelfth.  When  Faith  came  out 
of  the  school,  she  saw  that  all  the  seats  of  Mr  Linden's  class  were 
vacant  ;  and  with  that  little  reminding  touch,  went  to  her  own 
place  in  the  church. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  while  Faith  was  yet  lost 
in  her  little  charge,  while  Mrs  Derrick  at  home  was  thinking  of 
her.  and  Mr  Simflns  was  taking  his  late  breakfast,  that  Dr  Harri- 
son s  curricle  reached  the  farmer's  gate.  All  was  quiet  without 
the  house,  but  when  Jenny  Lowndes  admitted  the  Doctor  into  the 
hall,  the  array  of  hats  and  caps  iipon  the  table  might  have  startled 
a  less  professional  man ;  might  have  even  suggested  the  idea  that 
Mr  SimHns  was  giving  a  breakfast-party.  "  Let  me  see  Mr  Lin- 
den," said  the  Doctor. 

Jenny  hesitated ;  then  her  fear  of  Dr  Harrison  overcoming  her 
scruples,  she  walked  softly  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  But  it  the 
Doctor  wanted  to  see  his  patient,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  a  little  ; 
for  the  group  of  boys,  some  standing,  some  kneeling  around  the 
bed,  hid  evei^hing  else.  The  room  was  very  still,  very  earnest; 
even  Dr  Harrison  could  feel  that ;  the  sound  of  words,  very  low 
spoken,  was  all  he  could  hear.  The  closing  door  made  itself 
heard,  however  ;  several  bovs  turned  round,  and  at  once  stepped 
aside  ;  and  the  Doctor  saw  his  patient,  not  dressed,  but  lying  as 
he  had  left  him  the  night  before.  Mr  Linden  smiled,  and  saying 
some  words  to  hiB  cma,  held  out  his  hand  towards  the  Doctor ; 
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but  this  Tfas  fastened  upon  at  once  by  so  many,  that  the  Doctor 
again  had  to  wait  his  turn  ;  and  it  was  not  until  eveiy  one  else  had 
touched  that  hand,  some  even  with  their  lips,  that  he  was  left 
alone  with  his  patient. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  said  he,  in  a  sort  of  grave  tone,  which 
did  not,  however,  mean  gravity.  "  Holding  a  levee  I — and  do  you 
receive  your  courtiers  at  different  hours,  according  to  their  aces  ? 
In  that  case  I  have  come  at  the  wrong  time.'* — "  No,  you  shall 
have  the  time  all  to  yourself." 

"  I  see — I  have  it  I  Are  the  juvenile  members  of  society  in 
Pattaquasset  accustomed  to  pay  their  respects  to  you  at  this  hour 
in  the  morning  ?  ** — "  Not  always.  Once  a  week  we  meet  to  talk 
over  pleasant  Slings.'' 

"  Have  I  interrupted  the  pleasant  things  now  1'' — "  No,  I  could 
not  talk  very  lotig  this  morning.     The  boys  were  just  going." 

"  I  wish  I  had  come  a  little  sooner,*'  said  Dr  Harrison.  "I'm 
not  a  boy,  to  be  sure,  but  I  don't  know  that  they  are  privil^ed  to 
monopolise  all  pleasant  things.  If  they  are,  I  'm  against  monopo- 
lies. However,  if  you  can't  talk  you  mustn't  tfdk  How  do  you 
do  ? " — "  I  do  well,  if  a  man  can  be  doing  well  when  he  1b  doing 
nothing.    I  will  talk  as  long  as  you  please,  about  pleasant  liiings. 

The  Doctor,  however,  diverged  to  the  state  of  his  patient's 
health,  nor  would  talk  of  anything  else  till  his  investigations  on 
that  point  were  made.  The  result  of  them  seemed  to  be  satis- 
factory.— "  Now,  Linden,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  indicated  they 
were  free  to  ask  and  answer,  "  who  was  that  fellow  last  night  ? 
have  you  any  idea  ? " — "  It  is  difficult  to  identify  a  man  when  you 
are  only  within  a  gunshot  of  him,  and  after  sundown,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  smiling. 

"  Difficult !  yes  it  may  be  ;  but  you  gathered  something  ? " — 
"  I  gathered  a  run." 

"That  is,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at  him,  "you  have  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  are  not  willing  to  risk  it  ?  " — "  No," 
said  Mr  Linden,  "  I  have  had  risk  enough  for  one  night." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Linden.  A  hint  might  be  quite  enough  to 
bring  out  the  certain^.  My  father  is  very  eager  about  the  matter, 
and  is  only  waiting  K>r  you  to  empower  him  to  act" — "  I  shall 
give  you  no  hint,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  I  might  be^  willing  to  risk 
my  own  opinion,  but  not  another  man's  character." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  him  keenly  and  curiously. 

"  What  possible  motive  1 "  he  said.  "  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
shot  was  fired  of  intent,  and  evident  that  you  yourself  think  so. 
It  is  imheard  of ! " — "  Were  you  bred  to  the  bar,  that  you  sum  up 
evidence  before  it  is  given  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a  good- 
humoured  raising  of  his  brows  at  the  Doctor. 

"  But  the  man  ran  ! "— "  So  did  L  He  could  hardly  think  I 
"was  much  hurt," 
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^  I  dont  want  to  haye  fiuch  a  fellow  abroad  in  Pattaquaatet^'* 

said  the  Doctor.    '^  But  suppose  we  go  back  to  the  pleasant  things. 

Yoa  must  start  the  subject,  linden.    Bousseau  says  a  man  can 

best  describe  the  sweets  of  liberty  from  the  inside  of  a  prison ;  so, 

I  suppose,  you  being  shot  at  and  laid  on  your  back,  can  have  no 

lack  of  a  theme." 

Mr  Linden  smiled — the  smile  of  a  most  imfettered  spirit 

^  Liberty ! "  he  said.    "  Yes,  I  have  realised  since  I  have  lain. 

here,  that-— 

'  Uj  aonl  ifl  firee  as  ambient  air.' 

My  sense  of  liberty  comes  from  the  possession,  not  the  want.* 

"  Prospective  possession/*  said  the  Doctor.  "  Unless,  indeed,^ 
he  went  on,  with  a  humorous  play  of  the  lips,  ''you  mean  that 
my  orders  to  you  to  lie  still  merely  gave  zest  to  your  triumphant 
knowledge  that  you  could  get  up  if  you  had  a  mind, — a  notous 
degree  of  self-will  that  I  believe  I  do  not  possess.  Was  that 
wnBt  good  Mrs  Derrick  meant  when  she  said  she  wondered  how 
I  had  hindered  you  1 " — **  No,''  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling,  "  she 
meant  that  she  did  not  think  you  had." 

''  She  didn't  mean  a  thing  of  the  kind.  She  spoke  in  pure 
wonder,  and  made  me  begin  to  wonder  in  my  turn." 

Which  wonder  Mr  Linaen  did  not  inquire  into. 

''  I  am  very  sorry  I  wasn't  a  boy  this  morning,"  said  Dr  Hani- 
son,  after  standing  and  looking  down  at  him  a  little. 

"  Can't  you  sit  down  and  say  why  ? " — "  I  should  have  heard 
so  much,  which  now  I  am  not  to  hear.  For  if  I  had  been  a  boy  X 
should  certainly  not  have  been  missing  at  your  levee." 

"  Oh,  you  deceive  yourself.  If  you  were  a  boy,  nothing  short  of 
my  authority  would  bring  you,  in  the  first  place." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  power  would  have  been 
found  equal  to  the  resistance,"  said  the  Doctor,  bowing.—"  Neither 
have  I." 

"  Well  1 "  said  the  Doctor,  laughing  a  little  peculiarly,  "  in  ihat 
case  I  shoxdd  have  been  here.  Now  I  have  a  fancy  to  mow  what 
you  call  pleasant  things.  Linden.  You  speak  with  a  mouth  full, 
as  if  there  were  plenty  of  them." — "  Yes,  there  are  plenty,"  Mr 
Linden  said,  moving  a  little,  and  resting  his  face  on  his  hand  aa 
if  he  felt  tired  ;  ''  but  we  were  talking  of  only  two  this  morning 
— ^heaven  and  the  way  thither." 

Dr  Harrison  looked  at  him  steadily.  "  You  are  tired,"  he  said, 
gently.  "  You  shall  not  talk  any  more  to  me  now,  and  I  shall 
forbid  your  holding  any  more  levees  to-day.  After  which,"  he 
added,  the  humorous  expression  coming  back,  "  I  shall  expect  to 
hear  a  proclamation  going  through  Pattaquasset,  that,  like  the 
knights  of  old,  you  are  ready  for  all  comers.  Well,  I  '11  come 
and  see  you  to-morrow,  and  as  long  as  you  '11  let  me,  as  a  friend, 
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for  the  pleasure  of  taUking.  You  can  have  it  all  your  own  way, 
with  a  few  more  days'  strength.  WiU  you  have  a  levee  to-moxxow 
at  the  same  hour  1" 

A  little  play  of  the  lips  came  with  the  answer,  "  Will  that  suit 
you  ?  I  'U  send  you  word."  Then  looking  up  at  the  Doctor  with 
a  different  expression,  he  added,  "  What  do  you  think  of  my  plea- 
sant things  1 " — "  Haixily  in  my  line,'*  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  care- 
lessness which  was  somewhat  dubious  in  its  character.  '*  It  is 
very  well  for  those  who  find  the  subject  pleasant.  I  confess  1 
have  never  studied  it  much." 

"  Then  you  have  but  half  learned  your  profession."  But  the 
words  were  so  spoken  that  they  could  not  give  offence  ;  neither 
did  the  Doctor  seem  disposed  to  take  offence. 

"I'll  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  that  to-morrow,**  he  said,  very 
pleasantly.  "  I  thought  1  had  learned  my  profession.  Have  you 
learned  yours  1 "  The  last  words  were  with  a  keen  eye  to  the 
answer. — "  Some  people  dignify  my  present  business  with  that 
name,"  Mr  Linden  said. 

"  Well,  you  shall  discourse  to  me  more  at  a  length  to-morrow," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  Shall  I  come  later  ? " — "  I  don't  expect  to  be 
in  school  to-morrow,  so  you  m^  n^une  your  own  time,'*  Mr  Linden 
said,  with  a  pleasant  look.  "  But  remember,  a  physician  who  has 
no  skill  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  mind,  no  remedies  that  can  reach 
its  fever  or  its  chills,  is  but  half  a  physician.  If  /  had  nevei 
studied  the  subject,  one  word  about  heaven  and  the  way  thither 
would  be  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  science  of  medicine  evei 
discovered  !  It  is  now,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  the  flush  passed 
away ;  and  then  holding  out  his  hand  to  Doctor  Harrison,  Mr 
Linden  added,  "  I  fully  appreciate  your  skill  and  kindness — ^you 
need  not  doubt  it." 

The  hand  was  taken  and  grasped  cordially,  but  in  silence. 

Whether  the  Doctor  went  stndght  from  Mr  SimUns'  house  to 
church,  where  he  was  not  a  very  constant  attendant,  it  does  not 
appear.  What  is  certain  about  the  matter  is,  that  he  was  outside 
01  the  church  door  after  service,  just  at  the  time  that  Faith 
Derrick  found  herself  there,  and  that  he  assumed  a  place  at  her 
side,  and  walked  with  her  towards  her  mothers  house,  instead  of 
taking  the  other  direction  towards  his  own.  Faith  was  alone, 
Mrs  Derrick  having  chosen  to  stay  at  home  in  case  she  should  be 
sent  for.  The  mist  had  cleared  off  completely,  and  the  sunny 
warm  air  invited  to  lingering  in  it.  Faith  would  not  have  lin- 
gered, but  the  Doctor  walked  slowly,  and  she  could  not  leave 
him. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  see  you,  ever  since  my  inopportune 
proposal  yesterday,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  **  to  make  my  peac« 
with  you." — "  It  is  made,  sir,"  said  Faith,  giving  him  a  snule. 

"  How  do  you  do  to-day  ?"— "  Very  well !"  she  tol^Yaaxi. 
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The  Doctor  listened  to  tiie  somid  of  her  voice,  and  thought  with 
himself  that  as  regarded  the  moral  part  of  her  nature  the  words 
were  certainly  true. 

"  Let  me  have  the  jpleasure  of  relieving  you  of  that,**  he  said, 
taking  Faith's  little  &ble  gently  away  fit)m  her.  "  I  am  going 
your  way.  Miss  Derrick,  you  spoke  yesterday  of  particular  work 
to  be  done  on  Sunday.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  what 
you  meant  by  it  ?  I  confess  to  you^  your  words  are  somewhat 
dark  to  me.  That  is  my  fault,  of  course.  Will  you  give  me 
light  1"  It  was  a  gentle,  grave,  quiet  tone  of  questioning.— 
"  Others  might  do  it  far  better,  sir,"  said  Faith. 

"  I  would  far  rather  hear  it  from  you  !" 

The  colour  came  a  little  into  Faith's  cheeks,  but  her  words 
were  given  with  great  simplicity. 

"  The  other  days  are  taken  up  very  much  with  the  work  of  this 
world.  Sunday  is  meant  more  particularly  for  the  work  that 
belongs  to  the  other  world." — "  Aiid  what  is  that  ?  if  you  do  not 
object  to  tell  me.     I  confess,  as  I  tell  you,  I  am  ignoranf 

She  forgot  herseK  now,  and  looked  steadily  at  him. 

"  To  learn  to  know  God,  with  whom  we  have  so  much  to  do, 
here  and  there  ;  to  learn  to.  know  His  will  and  to  do  it,  and  to  bring 
others  to  do  it  too,  if  we  can.  And  if  we  know  and  love  Him 
already,  to  enjoy  it  and  take  the  good  of  it,"  she  added,  a  little 
lower,  and  with  a  softening  of  expression. 

Dr  Harrison  read  her  look  fixedly,  till  she  turned  it  away  from 
him. 

*•  And  are  these  what  you  call  pleasant  things  V  said  he,  some- 
what curiously.  But  Faith's  answer  rang  out  from  her  heart 
«  Oh  yes!" 

She  stopped  there,  but  evidently  not  for  want  of  what  to  say. 

"  You  are  a  happy  thing,"  said  the  Doctor,  but  not  in  a  way  to 
make  his  words  otner  than  graceful  "  I  wish  you  would  make 
me  as  good  as  you  are." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  answered  very  much  as  if  she  had  been 
speaking  to  a  child.  "  God  will  make  you  much  better,  Dr 
Harrison,  if  you  ask  Him." 

He  [was  silent  a  minute  after  that,  without  looking  at  her. 
When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  with  a  change  of  tone.  "  You  are  of  a 
different  world  from  that  in  which  I  live ;  and  the  flowers  that 
are  sweet  to  you,  belong,  I  am  afraid,  to  a  flora  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of.  What,  for  instance,  would  you  call  pleasant 
things  to  talk  about,  if  you  were  choosing  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion I" — Faith  looked  a  little  surprised.  "  A  great  many  things 
are  pleasant  to  me,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"I  am  sure  of  that !  But  indulge  me':  what  would  you  name 
as  supremely  such,  to  talk  about?" — "  If  they  are  talked  about 
ri^ht,  said  Faith,  gently,  "  I  don't  know  auytlaing  so  pleasant  as 
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those  things  I  was  speaking  of—what  God  will  have  us  to  do  in 
this  world,  and  what  He  wul  do  for  us  in  the  next." 

"  Heaven  and  the  way  thither !"  said  Dr  Harrison,  to  himsell 

"What,  sir?"  said  Faith. — "I  should  like  to  have  you  answer 
me  that ;  but  I  am  sorry,  I  see  Mrs  Derrick's  house  not  far  beyond 
us.     I  saw  our  friend  Mr  Linden  this  morning." 

"  Is  he  better  ?"  said  Faith,  simply. — "  He 's  doing  very  well.  I 
told  him  he  'd  be  a  terribly  famous  man  after  this.  And  it 's 
begun.  I  found  near  aU  the  boys  in  Pattaquasset  assembled  there 
this  morning." 

"  His  Bible  class,"  said  Faith,  with  a  feeling  which  did  not 
however  come  into  her  face  or  voice,  and  Dr  Harrison  watched 
both. 

"  Here  is  your  Bible,"  he  said,  as  they  stopped  at  the  little  gate. 
"Do  you  always  look  so  pale  on  Sundays?"  he  added,  with  a 
look  and  tone  of  half-professional,  half-friendly  freedom. — "  Not 
always/'  Faith  said  ;  but  there  came  at  the  same  time  a  little 
tinge  into  the  cheeks,  that  Dr  Harrison  wished  away. 

"May  I  come  and  earn  your  forgiveness  for  yesterday's 
stupidity?" — "Certainly,"  Faith  said.  "But  there  needs  no 
forgiveness  from  me,  Dr  Harrison."  He  left  her  with  a  graceful, 
reverential  obeisance,  aud  Faith  went  in. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Dr  Harrison  had  but  little  left  Mr  Linden  that  morning,  when 
Mr  Simlins  came  in.  He  had  hardly  seen  his  guest  yet  that 
day,  except,  like  Mrs  Derrick,  when  he  was  asleep.  For  having 
watched  nimseK  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  for  the  pure 

Eleasure  of  it,  Mr  Simlms'  late  rest  had  brought  him  almost  to  the 
our  when  the  boys  came  to  what  the  Doctor  called  MJc  Linden's 
levee. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  find  yourself  ? "  said  the  farmer,  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  looting  at  its  occupant  with  a  kind  of  grim 
satisfaction. 

"  I  find  myself  tired,  sir,  and  at  the  same  time  intending  to  get 
up.  Mr  Simlins,  are  you  going  down  to  church  this  afternoon  ?  " 
— "  Well,  no,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  think  it 's  as  good  church  as  I 
can  do  to  look  arter  you." 

"  You  can  have  both,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling  ;  "  I  should  go 
withyou." — "  You  ain't  fit,"  said  the  farmer,  regretfully. 

"  lit  enough,  I  '11  come  back  and  stay  with  you  another  day, 
when  I  am  well,  if  you  '11  let  me." 

"  Will  you  ?"  said  the  farmer.  "  1 11  bottle  that  ere  promise  and 
cork  it  up ;  and  if  it  ain't  good  when  I  pull  the  CQxk^\.\v«tL  V^^^^^t 
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play  Syiiaa  again  for  no  one.    But  s'poee  I  ain't  goin'  to  chiirdi  V* 
— <<  Then  I  shall  have  to  take  Eeuben.'' 

'*  You  shan't  take  no  one  but  me,"  growled  Mr  Simlins.  ^  I  'd 
lather  see  you  out  of  m^  house  than  not — ^if  I  can't  see  you  in  it." 

The  bells  were  ringing  out  for  the  eady  afternoon  service 
when  they  set  forth ;  not  ringing  against  each  other,  as  which 
should  give  the  loudest  ccdl  for  its  own  particular  church,  but 
with  alternate  strokes  speaking  the  same  thing ;  the  one  stepping 
in  when  the  other  was  out  of  breath.  The  warm  sunshine  rested 
Tipon  all,  'Hhe  evil  and  the  good,"  and  spoke  its  own  message, 
though  not  so  noisily.  Along  the  road  Mr  Simlins'  little  covered 
waggon  (chosen  for  various  reasons)  went  at  an  easy  pace  ;  with 
one  to  drive,  and  one  to  bear  the  motion  as  best  he  might ;  and  a 
third  would  sJmost  have  agreed  to  be  a  pillow  or  a  cushion  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  if  he  could  have  been  one  for  that  day.  What  there 
were  of  that  sort  in  the  waggon,  or  indeed  in  the  house,  were  to 
Reuben's  eyes  far  too  thin  and  ineffectuaL  A  little  excitement,  a 
very  earnest  desire  to  get  home  once  more,  did  partially  supply 
the  ne^ ;  and  by  the  time  the  houses  were  empty  and  the  churcnes 
fcdl,  the  waggon  stopped  at  Mrs  Derrick's  gate.  "  I  guess  nobody/s 
home,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  as  he,  with  great  tenderness,  helped  Mr 
Linden  to  alight;  ''but  anyway,  here's  the  house  all  standin'. 
Reuben,  you  go  ahead  and  see  if  we  can  get  in." 

But  before  Keuben  touched  the  door,  Mrs  Derrick  had  opened 
it  from  the  inside,  and  stood  there,  her  usually  quiet  manner 
quite  subdued  into  silence.  Not  into  inaction,  however,  for  her 
woman's  hands  soon  made  their  superior  powers  known,  and  Mr 
Simlins  could  only  wonder  why  this  and  that  had  not  occurred  to 
him  before.  Quick,  and  still,  and  thoughtful,  she  had  done  half 
a  dozen  little  things  to  make  Mr  Linden  comfortable  before  he  had 
been  in  the  house  as  many  minutes,  and  assured  the  two  others 
very  confidently  tnat  "  he  shouldn't  faint  again,  if  he  wanted  to 
ever  so  much." 

"  Well,  I  was  sorry  to  let  him  go,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "  and  now 
I  'm  glad  of  it.    It  takes  a  woman  I    Where's  somebody  else  ? " 

"  There 's  nobody  else  in  the  house,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  Faith  *« 
gone  to  meeting,  and  Cindy  too,  for  aU  I  know." 

"  I  '11  send  Dr  Harrison  word  in  the  morning  where  /  am,"  said 
Mr  Linden,  which  Mr  Simlins  rightly  understood  to  mean  that  the 
fact  need  not  be  published  to-night.  He  took  gentle  leave  of  his 
lost  guest  and  went  to  church,  excusing  himself  for  it  afterwaids 
by  saying  he  felt  loneljr. 

If  Faith  had  seen  him  there  she  might  have  jumped  at  con- 
clusions £^ain ;  but  she  did  not ;  and  after  the  service  walked 
home,  slowly  again,  though  nobody  was  with  her.  Faith's  step 
grew  rather  slower  and  less  lightsome  as  she  neared  home,  and 
when  she  got  home  she  went  straight  up  to  her  room  without 
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tuming  to  the  light  or  the  left.  Her  mother  wa«  juft  then  in  the 
kitchen  and  heard  her  not,  and  shielded  by  her  boonet  Faith  saw 
not  even  that  Mr  Linden's  door  stood  open  ;  but  when  she  came 
out  again  a  while  after,  the  full  stream  of  sunlight  that  came 
thence  into  .the  passage  drew  her  eyes  that  way.  And  Faith  did 
not  wonder  then  that  her  mother  had  been  startled  and  unprepared 
by  the  Doctor's  words  for  the  sight  of  what  she  now  saw.  The 
chintz-covered  couch  was  drawn  before  the  window;  in  the  full 
radiance  of  the  sunlight,  and  Mr  Linden  lay  there  looking  out ; 
but  the  sunlight  found  no  glow  in  his  face,  unless  one  as  etherial 
as  it8el£  The  habitual  sweet  pure  look  was  there — a  look  that 
reminded  Faith  of  the  one  Johnny  had  worn  in  the  morning  ;  but 
the  face  was  perfectly  colourless.  The  bandaged  arm  was  sup- 
ported only  by  a  slin^;  upon  the  other  hand  his  cheek  rested 
wearily.  Faith  looked,  hesitated,  then  stej^ped  lightly  into  the 
room  and  stood  before  lum ;  with  a  face^not  mdeed  quite  so  pale  as 
his  own,  but  that  only  the  sunlight  hindered  his  seeing  was  utterly 
without  its  usual  colour.  She  found  nothing  to  say.  apparently ; 
for  she  did  not  speak,  only  held  out  her  hand.  He  nad  tamed  at 
the  first  sound  oi  her  step  and  watched  her — at  first  smiling,  then 
grave — as  she  came  near ;  and  taking  her  hand  as  silently  as  it  was 
given,  Mr  Linden  looked  up  at  her  face,  perlu^  to  see  whether 
his  instructions  had  been  obeyed, 

'^I  have  had  men's  hands  about  me  so  long,"  he  said,  'Hhat 

yours  feels  like  " he  did  not  specify  what  but  held  it  a  minute 

as  if  he'  were  trying  to  find  out  '*  Miss  Faith,  you  want  to  be 
rocked  to  sleep." 

Could  he  see  that  her  lips  trembled  1  He  could  feel  how  her 
hand  did ;  but  her  look  was  as  frank  as  ever. 

"  Are  you  less  well  to-day  1"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  that  was 
little  above  a  whisper,  and  stopped  short  of  his  name. — "Less 
well  than  yesterday  at  this  time  ;  not  less  well  than  this  morning. 
A  little  more  tired,  perhaps."  He  spoke  very  quietly,  answering 
her  words  and  lettmg  his  hand  and  eye  do  the  rest.  "  Has  Mrs 
Derrick  a  cradle  in  the  house  that  would  hold  you  ?"  Perhajjs 
Faith  hardly  heard  the  question,  for  she  did  not  acknowledge  it 
by  so  much  as  a  smile. 

"  Can  I  do  something  for  you,  Mr  Linden  1"—"  You  are  doing 
something  for  me  now  ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  see  you.  But,  Miss 
Faith,  I  shall  have  to  reclaim  some  of  your  scholan ;  you  have 
been  teaching  too  much  to-day." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  have  had  no  chance." 

"  No  chance  to  teach  too  much  ?  And  why  ?"— "  Why ! "  she 
said,  <<  I  had  only  the  usual  hour  this  morning.  I  could  do  no 
more." 

"  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  teaching  all  day— or  taught, 
which  is  but  another  branch.    What  did  my  b<yjt^  wj  X.-^  ^<iXkV 
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— "  I  think  they  thought  they  were  saying  to  yon,  Mr  Linden  ; 
they  behaved  so  welL"    He  smiled. 

"  I  don't  believe  even  your  conjuringpowers  conld  bring  about 
such  an  hallucination,  Miss  Faith.  What  a  day  it  has  been  ! 
Look  at  that  sunlight,  and  think  of  the  city  that  hath  *  no  need 
of  the  sun  !'  "  She  looked  where  he  bade  her,  but  the  contrast 
was  a  little  too  strong  just  then  with  the  earth  that  had  so  much 
"need"  of  it.  Only  the  extreme  gravity  of  her  face,  however, 
indicated  anything  of  the  struggle  going  on.  Her  eye  did  not 
move, — ^nor  eyelid. 

"  That  is  the  only  rest  we  must  *  wait  for/  "  Mr  Linden  said. 
"  That « remaineth.'  " 

Faith  answered  nothing.  But  after  a  little  while  the  shadow  of 
that  sunlight  passed  from  her  face,  and  she  turned  to  the  couch 
again  and  asked,  with  her  former  gentle  expression,  "  Will  you 
have  tea  up  here,  Mr  Linden?" — "1 'm  afraid  I  must,"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  her  with  eyes  that  rather  questioned  than  answered. 

"  Does  mother  know  what  you  would  like  to  have  ?" — "  Miss 
Faith,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  just  what  is  troubling  you." 

The  question  flushed  her  a  little,  and  for  a  moment  her  face 
was  a  quick  play  of  light  and  shade  ;  then  she  said,  "  It  troubled 
me  not  to  see  you  looking  better." 

He  took  the  force  of  her  words,  though  he  answered  lightly. 

"  I  suppose  I  do  look  rather  frightful !  But,  Miss  Faith,  I  hope 
to  get  over  that  in  a  few  days  ;  you  must  try  and  brace  up  your 
nerves,  because  if  you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  me  I  shall  have 
to  deny  myself  the  sight  of  you." 

"  Don't  do  that,"  she  said,  the  light  coming  into  her  eye  and 
voice  as  if  by  an  actual  sunbeam.  "  Then  it  is  true,  what  you 
wrote  me  last  night,  Mr  Linden  1" — "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  my  own  words, — ^however,  in 
this  case  I  am  willing  to  admit  them  true.  If  it  wiU  be  any 
relief  to  your  mind.  Miss  Faith,  I  will  promise  to  remain  in 
seclusion  imtil  you  say  I  am  fit  to  be  seen  down-stairs." 

The  answer  to  that  was  only  a  rosy  little  smile,  like  the  sun- 
light promise  of  fair  weather  on  the  last  clouds  that  float  over  the 
horizon.  But  perhaps  his  words  had  brought  her  mind  back  to 
the  question  of  supper,  for  she  asked  again,  "  What  are  you  to 
have  for  tea  to-night,  Mr  Linden  V — "  May  I  take  a  great  liberty  1" 
he  said,  with  a  look  as  grave  as  before. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can,"  she  said,  and  with  eyes  some- 
what surprised,  that  said  in  their  own  way  it  was  impossible. 

A  little  smile — ^which  she  scarce  saw— came  first,  and  then  her 
hand  was  brought  to  his  lips.  But  it  was  done  too  gravely  and 
gently  to  startle  even  her. 

"  Is  ow  you  must  go  and  rest,"  Mr  Linden  said.  "  I  want 
nothing  for  tea  that  shall  cost  one  extra  step." 
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Faith  went  about  as  silently  and  demurely  as  a  cat  that  has  had 
her  ears  boxed  and  been  sent  out  of  the  dairy.  Only  in  this  case 
she  went  to  her  dairy ;  from  whence  in  due  time  she  emerged 
with  cream  and  butter,  and  made  her  appearance  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Well,  child  I "  said  Mrs  DerricL  "  When  did  you  get  home  ? 
and  what  did  you  do  with  yourself  1  I  've  looked  and  looked  for 
you  till  I  was  tired,  and  if  you'd  stayed  five  minutes  more  I 
should  have  run  all  over  town  after  you." 

"  Why,  mother  I "  said  Faith,  "  I  was  in  my  own  room  for  a  good 
while.    I  got  home  in  usual  time." 

"  Well,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  hope  next  time  you  11  say  as  much, 
that 's  alL  Do  you  know  we  Ve  got  company,  Faith  ? " — "  Who, 
mother  ?    Oh  !  I  Ve  seen  Mr  Linden." 

"  I  meant  him,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  **  I  *m  sure  the  hoTue  seems 
as  if  it  had  twice  as  many  in  it  since  he  came.*' 

"  He  ought  to  have  tea  now,  mother.  Isn't  Cindy  home  yet  1 " 
— "No,  but  that's  no  matter.  I'll  take  it  up  in  two  minutes. 
Where 's  the  teapot  1 " 

"  I  think,  mother,"  said  Faith,  as  she  was  adding  the  last  touches 
to  the  tray  which  was  to  go  up-stairs,  "  I  must  have  put  Mr 
Linden  in  mind  of  his  sister,  or  somebody,  this  afternoon.  I  am 
afraid  he  misses  them  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  somebody  ? "  said  Mrs  Derrick. — "  Some 
of  his  own  family,  I  mean.     I  thought  so." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  put  anybody  in  mind  of  anybody  else," 
said  Mrs  Derrick,  confidently.  "  What  made  you  think  so,  child  ? " 
— "  Something  made  me  think  so,"  said  Faith,  rather  abstractedly. 
"  Now  mother,  it  is  ready,  and  I  'U  take  it  up-stairs  if  you'll  take 
it  then." 

"  I  guess  I  'm  up  to  as  much  as  taking  it  all  the  way,"  said  her 
mother,  lifting  the  tray.  "  I  'U  be  down  presently,  dear ;  you  must 
want  your  tea."    And  up-stairs  she  went. 

Keuben  came  to  stay  all  night,  so  the  ladies  had  only  to  take 
their  own  much-needed  sleep  in  peace ;  and  a  note  of  information 
was  left  at  Dr  Harrison's  door  next  morning,  some  time  before 
that  gentleman  was  awake. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

"  I  KNOW  what  I  have  to  do  to-day,"  said  Faith,  the  next  morning. 
"  Mr  Skip  has  got  the  box  made,  mother,  and  now  I  want  the 
stuff  to  cover  it." 

"  Well,  that 's  ready ;  in  my  jjantry,  child." 

Whereupon  Reuben  offered  his  services  ;  but  all  that  was  given 
him  to  do  was  to  carry  up  Mr  Linden's  breakfast.  This  was  hardly 
well  over  when  Dr  Harrison  came.     Ho  wqa  c»W«ti  \sto  ^^ 
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sitting-room,  just  as  Faith,  with  her  arms  full  of  brown  moreen, 
came  into  it  also  from  the  pantry.  The  Doctor  was  not  going  to 
lose  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  waited  for  the  brown  moreen  to  be 
deposited  on  the  floor  accordingly. 

"  You  are  looking  more  likeyourself  to-day,"  he  said. 

"  I  will  call  mother/*  said  Faith.  Which  she  did,  learing  the 
Doctor  in  company  with  the  brown  moreen. 

"  Mrs  Derrick,"  said  he,  speaking  by  no  means  without  a  pur- 
pose, "  I  have  cause  of  complaint  against  you  !  What  have  you 
done  to  allure  my  patient  down  here  against  orders  ?  ** 

"  He 's  better  here,**  said  Mrs  Derrick,  with  a  cool  disposing 
of  the  subject  "  What  did  you  want  to  keep  him  up  there  for, 
Doctor  ? " 

"  Only  acted  upon  a  vigorous  principle  of  Mr  Linden^s  nature, 
madam.  If  I  had  orderea  him  to  come,  he  would  have  stayed. 
May  I  see  him  ?  ^  And  Mrs  Derrick  preceded  the  Doctor  up- 
stairs, opened  the  door  of  the  room  and  shut  it  after  him.  Mr 
Linden  was  on  the  couch,  but  it  was  wheeled  round  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  now,  for  the  morning  was  cool.  A  little  heap  of  unopened 
letters  and  post  despatches  lay  before  him,  but  the  white  paper  in 
his  hand  seemed  not  to  have  come  from  the  heap.  As  the  Doctor 
entered,  this  was  folded  up  and  transferred  to  the  disabled  hand 
for  safe  keeping. 

Mr  Linden  nad  that  quality  (much  more  common  among 
women  than  among  men)  of  looking  well  in  undress  ;  but  let  no 
one  suppose  that  I  mean  the  combination  of  carelessness  and 
disorder  which  generally  goes  by  that  name,  and  which  shows 
(most  of  all)  undress  of  the  mind.  I  mean  simply  that  style  of 
dress  which  Sam  Weller  might  call  "  ease  afore  ceremony ; "  in  its 
delicate  particularily,  Mr  Linden's  undress  might  have  graced  a 
ball-room ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  dark  brown  wrapper  with  its 
wide  sleeves  was  becoming.  Dr  Harrison  might  easily  see  that 
his  patient  was  not  only  different  from  most  of  the  neighbourhood, 
but  also  from  most  people  that  he  had  seen  anywhere ;  and  that 
peculiar  reposeful  look  was  strongly  indicative  of  power. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Do  you  expect  me  to 
behave  well  this  morning  ? " — "  Why,  no,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  My 
experience  hitherto  has  not  led  me  to  expect  anything  of  the 
sort." 

The  Doctor  stood  before  the  fire,  looking  down  at  him,  smiling 
almost,  yet  with  a  keen  eye,  as  at  a  man  whose  measure  he  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  taking. 

"  What  did  you  come  down  here  for,  without  my  leave  ?  And 
how  do  you  do  ]    For  you  see  I  mean  to  behave  well." 

"  I  came  down  because  I  wanted  to  be  at  home,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
*  And  I  did  not  ask  leave,  because  I  meant  to  come  whether  or  no. 
Tou  8ee  what  a  respect  I  have  for  your  oid«Ps." 
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^'  Yes,''  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  is  a  very  ancient  sort  of  respect 
How  do  you  do,  Linden?" 

^*  I  suppose,  well.  As  to  feeling,  I  should  not  care  to  go  through 
the  Olympic  games,  even  in  imagination  ;  and  the  various  sensa- 
tions in  my  Idt  arm  make  me  occasionally  wish  they  were  in  my 
right." 

The  Doctor  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  arm.  It  waa 
found  not  to  be  taking  the  road  to  healing  so  readily  as  had  been 
hoped. 

'*  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  a  somewhat  tedious  affair,"  said  Dr 
Harrison,  as  he  renewed  the  bandaces  in  the  way  they  ought  to 
be.  *'  I  wish  I  had  hold  of  that  fellow !  This  may  take  a  little 
time  to  come  to  an  harmonious  disposition,  Linden,  and  give  you 
a  little  annoyance.  And  at  the  same  time,  it 's  what  jou  deserve ! " 
said  he,  retakmg  his  disengaged  manner  as  he  finished  what  he 
had  to  do.  "  I  almost  wisn  I  could  threaten  you  with  a  fever, 
or  something  serious ;  but  I  see  you  are  as  sound  as  that  '  axle- 
tree'  our  friend  spoke  of  the  other  day.  There  it  is  !  You  have 
learned  to  do  evil  with  impunity.  For  I  confess  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  exercise  of  your  lawless  disposition  yesterday. 
Why  didn't  you  let  me  bring  you,  if  you  wanted  to  come  ?  That 
old  fellow  can't  have  anything  drawn  by  horses,  that  goes  easier 
than  a  harrow ! " 

"  Let  you  bring  me !  "  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Would  you  have  done 
it  against  your  own  orders  1 " — "  Under  your  authority  ;  which  is 
equal  to  anything,  you  know." 

"Well,"  said  Mr  Linden,  **will  you  take  a  seat  under  my 
authority,  and  then  take  the  benefit  of  mj  fire  ?  What  is  going 
on  in  the  outer  world  1" — "  I  havent  any  idea  I "  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Pattaquasset  seems  to  me  to  be,  socially,  at  one  extreme  pole  of 
the  axle-tree  before  mentioned,  and  while  I  am  here  I  fed.  no  re- 
volution of  the  great  mass  heaving  beyond.  It  takes  away  one's 
breath,  does  Pattaquasset." — "  You  are  making  it  akin  to  '  the 
music  of  the  spheres/"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"Is  that  what  you  find  in  Pattaquasset?"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Your  ears  must  be  pleasantly  constituted— or  more  agreeably 
saluted  than  those  of  other  mortals.  The  only  music  I  know  of 
here  is  Miss  Derrick's  voice.  Does  she  feed  upon  roses,  like  the 
Persian  bulbul  ? " — "  I  should  sup|)ose  not ;  unless  roses  impart 
their  colour  in  that  way,"  said  Mr  Linden,  softly  tumiog  the  folded 
paper  from  side  to  side. 

**^This  is  a  nice  place,"  said  the  Doctor,  surveying  the  room ; 
"  and  you  look  very  comfortable.  I  should  like  to  tcie  your  in- 
vitation and  sit  down,  but  I  musn't.  Won't  you  try  and  put  a 
goodopinion  of  me  into  the  head  of  Mrs  Derrick  ? " 

"  What  an  extraordinary  request  I "  said  Mr  Linden,  laughing  a 
little.    <'  Pray  what  am  I  to  vndeistand  by  it  ?  And  wkj  -qsas^^ 
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you  sit  down  ?  Here  is  something  to  rejoice  your  heart  with — a 
few  of  the  aforesaid  npheavings  of  society ; "  and  he  handed  the 
Doctor  an  imopened  foreign  newspaper. 

"  Absolutely  irresistible ! "  said  the  Doctor ;  and  he  broke  the 
cover,  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  before  the  fire,  where  for 
a  while,  to  all  appearance,  he  also  made  himself  "  comfortable ; " 
and  certainly  turned  and  re-turned  and  ran  over  the  paper  in  an 
artistic  manner.  "  After  all,"  said  he,  "  it 's  a  bore — this  altemsr 
tion  of  knocking  each  other  down  which  the  nations  of  the  earth 
practise — ^and  tne  societies — and  the  men  1  It 's  a  pugUistic 
world  we  live  in,  Linden.  It 's  a  bore  to  keep  up  with  them  ;  for 
one  must  know  who's  atop,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Pattaquassset, 
while  you  are  just  now  the  king  of  men's  mouths.  And  all  the 
while  it  don't  a  pin  signify,  except  to  the  one  who  u  atop  ;  I  beg 
yourpardon  I " 

"  How  long  must  I,  being  *  atop,'  lie  here  ?    All  this  week  ? " 

"  What  will  you  do  if  1  say  more  than  that  ? "— "  Why,  I  '11 
listen  respectfuUy.  Do  you  know  I  like  to  see  you  sitting  there  ? 
Here  is  another  paper  for  you."  The  Doctor  looked  at  him  with 
an  odd,  frankly  mquisitive  smile  ;  but  he  only  took  the  paper  to 
play  with  it. 

**  I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  a  roundabout  favour  from  you  ?  " — 
"  You  may  ask  anything,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  I  would  rather  have 
it  in  a  straightforward  form." 

"  Can't,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  because  it  is  crooked.  I  suppose  at 
this  hour  every  lady  in  Pattaquasset  expects  that  her  friends 
will  not  call  her  away  from  her  affairs ;  and  I  stupidly  forgot  to 
deliver  my  message  when  I  had  a  moment's  chance  this  morning. 
Now  as  it  is  possible  you  may  see  this — if  she  cannot  be  called 
the  silver-footed  Thetis,  she  is  certainly  the  silver-tongued — you 
would  know  how  to  address  her  ? " — "  Thetis,  probably,  when  I 
see  her." 

"  I  may  presume  you  will  know  her  when  you  see  her,  and  that 
brings  me  to  my  point.  I  have  got  some  good  microscopic  pre- 
parations, which  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to-night 
to  some  friends  of  my  sister.  Now  it  would  greatly  add  to  her 
pleasure  and  mine,  if  this  mortal  Polyhymnia  will  consent  to  be  of 
the  number ;  and  this  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  if  you  please, 
to  communicate  to  her,  or  to  her  mother,  in  whose  good  graces,  as 
I  told  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  funny  smile,  "  I  don't  think  I 
have  the  honour  to  stand  high.  Sophy  would  have  written  this 
morning,  but  I  cave  her  no  chance.  I  will  call  for  Miss  Derrick 
this  evening  if  she  will  allow  me." 

Mr  Linden  took  out  his  pencil  and  made  a  note  of  the  facts. 

"  First,"  he  said,  "  I  am  to  communicate,  then  you  are  to  call, 
after  that  to  exhibit.  Do  you  c^  that  crooked  ?  Why,  it's  as 
straight  as  the  road  from  hero  to  your  house." 
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Dr  Harrison  looked,  and  for  a  minnte  did  not  an3rtliing  else. 

"  For  your  arm,  Linden,"  he  said  then,  getting  np  from  Sis  chair, 
and  a  smile  of  doubtful  comicalitj  moving  his  lip  a  little,  "  we 
shall  know  better  about  it  in  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but  certainly  I 
think  you  must  be  content  to  stay  at  home  for  double  those — ^that  '3 
undoubted." 

Mr  Linden  gave  the  Doctor  a  quick  glance,  but  the  smile  which 
followed  was  "  imdoubte(L"  in  another  way. 

"  When  two  opposing  forces  meet  at  right  angles.  Doctor,"  he 
said,  "  you  know  what  happens  to  the  object — ^not  contented  in- 
ertia."— "  Contented  1  no,  very  likely ;  not  when  it  is  this  object. 
But  you  will  find  a  third  force  will  establish  the  inertia." 

"  What  is  your  third  force  ? " — "  The  necessity  of  the  case,"  said 
the  Doctor,  seriously. 

But  to  that  Mr  Lmden  made  no  reply.  The  conversation  had 
been  kept  up  not  only  against  weakness,  but  against  pain,  and  he 
lay  very  still  and  colourless  for  a  long  time  after  the  Doctor  closed 
the  door.  Meanwhile  Faith,  busy  at  her  brown  moreen,  made 
her  mother's  job  of  mending  seem  like  embroidery  ;  but  by 
degrees  Mrs  Derrick's  face  became  thoughtful,  ana  she  said, 
radier  emphatically,  '^  Child,  have  you  been  up  to  see  Mr  Linden 
to-day  ? " 

Faith's  hammer  dropped  and  her  hands  too.  "  No,  mother," 
she  said,  looking  at  her. 

"  Why,  child  1 "  Mrs  Derrick  began ;  then  she  stopped  and 
began  again.  '^  I  guess  he  'd  rather  see  you  than  that  box,  child, 
if  the  Doctor  hasn't  talked  him  to  death." 

"  Mother,  do  you  think  he  would  like  to  have  me  come  up  and 
see  him  1 " — "  lake  it ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  her  mind  almost  refus- 
ing to  consider  such  an  absurd  question.  "  I  'm  sure  he  likes  to 
see  you  when  he 's  well.  Faith.    Didn't  he  like  it  last  night  ? " 

Faith  looked  a  little  bit  grave,  then  she  hastily  pushed  her 
brown  moreen  and  box  into  a  somewhat  more  orderly  state  of 
disorganisation,  and  went  up-stairs  with  a  quick  light  step  that 
was  not  heard  before  her  tap  at  Mr  Linden's  door.  And  then 
receiving  permission  she  went  in,  a  little  rosy  this  time  at  ven- 
turing into  the  charmed  region  when  its  occupant  was  there  ;  and 
came  with  her  step  a  little  lighter,  a  little  slowe^  up  to  the  side 
of  the  couch,  and  held  out  her  hand,  saying  her  soft  "  How  do  you 
do,  Mr  Linden  1 " 

He  was  lying  just  as  the  Doctor  had  left  him,  with  the  un- 
opened letters,  and  the  white  paper  which  Faith  felt  instinctively 
was  her  own  exercise.  But  eye  and  hand  were  ready  for  her, 
"Courageous  Miss  Faith!"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "And  so 
*  She 's  gentle  and  not  fearful ! ' " 

She  smiled,  with  an  eye  that  took  wistful  note  of  him.  "  How 
do  you  fed.  to-day,  Mr  Linden  1 " — "  Not  very  well^  and  'aa^ 

\4 
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worse.    Miss  Faith,  do  you  know  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
this  week  1    You  may  lock  np  yoiir  stocking-basket." 

"  Please  let  me  do  somethmg  for  yon,  Mr  Linden  ? "  the  said^ 
earnestly.—"  That 's  jnst  what  I'm  talking  abont.  Do  yon  think. 
Miss  Faith,  that  if  yon  brought  that  low  chair  here,  and  set  ihd 
door  wide  open  so  tiiat  you  could  run  out  if  you  got  frightened 
at  my  grim  appearance,  you  would  be  willing  to  philosophifle  a 
little  1 

"Not  to-day,  Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith.  "Don't  speak  bo  !  I 
haven't  any  stocking-basket  in  the  way.  Can't  I  do  soTnethvna 
that  would  do  you  some  good  ? " — "  It  would  do  me  a  great  deu 
of  good  to  get  up  and  set  that  chair  for  you,  but  that  is  som^ 
thing  I  must  ask  you  to  do  for  me.  I  see  you  want  coaxing,"  he 
added,  looking  at  her.  "  Well,  if  you^will  do  half  a  dozen  things 
for  me  this  morning,  you  shall  have  the  reward  of  a  letter  and 
two  messages." 

Faith  looked  down  doubtful, — doubtful,  whether  to  do  what 
would  please  herself  and  him  would  be  just  right  to-day ;  but 
the  pleading  of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  was  too  sfrontf. 
She  gave  up  considering  the  prudential  side  of  the  measure, 
thinkmg  that  perhaps  Mr  Linden  knew  his  own  feelings  be«t ; 
and  once .  decided,  let  pleasure  have  its  full  flow.  With  hardly 
a  shade  upon  the  glad  readiness  of  her  movements,  she  placed 
the  chair  and  brought  the  book,  and  sat  docile  down,  though 
keeping  a  jealous  watch  for  any  sign  of  pain  or  weariness  that 
should  warn  her  to  stop.  And  from  one  thing  to  another  he  led 
her  on,  talking  less  than  usual  perhaps  himself,  but  giving  her 
none  the  less  good  a  lesson.  And  the  sign  she  sought  for  could 
not  be^  foimd.  Weary  he  was  not,  mentally,  and  physical  nature 
knew  its  place.  Last  of  all,  the  little  exercise  was  opened  and 
commented  upon  and  praised,  and  she  praised  through  it,  though 
very  delicately. 

"  Have  I  tired  you  1 "  he  said,  as  the  town  clock  struck  an 
hour  past  the  mid-day. — "  Oh,  no  !    And  you,  Mr  Linden  ?  *' 

In  what  a  different  tone  the  two  parts  of  her  speech  weife 
spoken. 

"  I  have  not  hurt  myself,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  Perhaps  by  and 
by,  this  afternoon,  you  will  let  me  see  you  again.  Dr  Harrison 
threatens  to  keep  me  at  home  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  I  want 
to  make  the  most  of  them  :  I  may  not  have  such  a  time  of  leisure 
again."  And  then  Mr  Linden  gave  the  Doctor's  message — a 
message  ve^  strictly,  and  as  near  as  possible,  in  the  Doctort  own 
words,  receiving  as  little  tinge  as  it  well  coiild  from  the  medium 
through  which  it  passed. 

"The  other  message,"  he  said,  giving  her  a  letter,  "you  will 
find  there." 

<*  A  message  ?  '>  said  Faith,  doubtfully,  and  flushing  with  plea- 
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etire  ;  "isn't  this  one  of  your  Bister's  letters ?  ** — ^"Yea.    Mayn't 
she  send  you  a  message  ? " 

A  veiy  modest  and  very  happy  smile  and  deepening  blush 
answered  that ;  and  she  ran  away  with  a  sudden  compunctious 
rememhrance  of  Mr  Linden's  dinner. 

After  dinner  Faith  had  something  to  do  in  the  kitchen,  and 
something  to  do  in  other  parts  of  the  house,  and  then  she  would 
have  read  the  letter  before  all  things  else  :  but  then  came  in  a 
string  of  company,  one  after  the  omer,  everybody  wanting  the 
news,  and  much  more  than  could  be  given.  Faitn  remembered 
with  dismay  that  the  afternoon  was  wearing,  and  Mr  Linden  had 
wished  to  see  her  a^ain.  She  seized  her  chance  and  escaped  at 
last,  between  the  adieu  of  one  lady  and  the  accost  of  another  who 
was  even  then  coming  up  from  the  gate,  and  knocked  at  Mr 
Linden's  door  again  just  as  Urs  Derrick  was  taking  her  minister's 
wife  into  the  parlour.  Her  first  move  this  time  on  coming  in 
was  to  brush  up  the  hearth  and  put  the  fire  in  proper  order  for 
burning  well ;  then  she  faced  round  before  the  couch  and  stood 
in  a  sort  of  pleasant  expectation,  as  waiting  for  orders. 

"  You  are  a  bright  little  visitor  I"  Mr  Lmden  said,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  her.  "  You  float  in  as  softly  and  alight  as  g^uy  as 
one  of  these  crimson  leaves  through  my  window.  Did  anybody 
ever  tell  you  the  real  reason  why  women  are  like  angels ?" — "I 
didn't  know  they  were,"  said  Faith,  laughing,  and  with  something 
more  of  approximation  to  a  crimson  leaf. 

"They  are  all  ministering  spirits,"  he  said,  looking  at  her. 
"  But  you  must  be  content  witn  that,  Miss  Faith,  and  not  make 
your  visits  angelic  in  any  other  sense.  What  do  you  suppose  I 
have  been  considering  this  afternoon,  while  you  have  been  spoil- 
ing the  last  Pattaquasset  story  by  confessing  that  I  am  jdive  i " 

"  Did  you  hear  them  coining  in  ?"  said  Faith.  "  I  didn't  know 
when  they  were  going  to  let  me  get  away.  What  have  you  been 
considering,  Mr  Linden  1" — "  The  wide-spread  presence  and  work 
of  beauty.  You  see  what  a  shock  you  gave  my  nervous  system 
yesterday.    Will  you  please  to  sit  down,  Miss  Faith  ? " 

Faith  sat  down,  clearly  in  a  puzzle,  from  which  she  expected 
to  be  somehow  fetched  out. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  Is  beauty's  work  in  the  world  1  I  don*t 
mean  any  particular  beauty." 

Faith  looked  at  the  crimson  leaves  on  the  floor,  for  the  window 
was  open  though  the  fire  was  burning,  then  at  the  fair  sky  out- 
side, seen  beyond  and  through  some  other  crimson  leaves  yet 
hanging  on  the  large  maple  there,  then  coming  back  to  the  face 
before  her,  she  smiled  and  said,  "  I  don't  know,  except  to  make 
people  happy,  Mr  Linden." 

"  That  IS  one  part  of  its  use,  certainly.  But  take  the  thousands 
of  wilderness  flowers,  and  the  thousands  of  deep-sea  ahalia  \  VosJt 
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at  the  carvings  on  the  scale  of  a  fisli,  whicli  no  human  eye  can  see 
"without  a  glass,  or  those  other  exquisite  patterns  traced  upon  the 
roots  and  stems  of  some  of  the  fossil  pines,  which  were  hia  in  the 
solid  rock  before  there  was  a  human  eye  to  see.  What  is  iheir 
meV 

To  the  wilderness  and  to  the  deep  sea^  Faith's  thought  and 
almost  her  eye  went,  and  she  took  some  time  to  consider  the 
subject.  "  I  suppose,"  she  said,  thoughtfully, — "  I  don't  know, 
Mr  Linden." 

"  Did  you  ever  consider  those  words  which  close  the  account  of 
the  creation, '  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold, 
it  was  very  good '  ? " 

"That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  she  said,  modestly,  but 
with  brightening  colour ;  "  that  perhaps  He  made  all  those  things^ 
those  you  spoke  of,  for  Himself S* — "  For  EGboisdLf — to  satisfy  the 
perfectness  of  His  own  character.  And  think  how  different  the 
divine  and  the  human  standards  of  perfection  1  Not  the  outward 
fair  colour  and  proportion  merely,  not  the  perfect  fitness  and 
adaptation,  not  the  most  utilitarian  employment  of  every  grain  of 
dust,  so  that  nothing  is  lost,  not  even  the  grandest  scale  oi  work- 
ing, is  enough  ;  but  the  dust  on  the  moth's  wing  must  be  plumage, 
and  the  wlute  chalk  clif&  must  be  made  of  minute  shells,  each 
one  of  which  shines  like  spun  silver  or  is  figured  like  cut  glass. 
Not  more  steadily  do  astronomers  discover  new  worlds,  than  the 
microscope  reveals  some  new  perfection  of  detail  and  finish  in  our 
own." 

Faith  listened,  during  this  speech,  like  one  literally  seeing 
"  into  space,*'  as  far  as  an  embodied  spirit  can,  for  the  first  time. 
Then,  with  a  smile,  a  little  sorrowful,  she  brought  up  with,  "  I 
don't  know  anything  of  all  that,  Mr  Linden.  Do  you  mean  that 
chalk  is  really  made  of  little  shells?" — "Yes,  really,  and  blue 
mould  is  like  a  miniature  forest.  You  wiU  know  about  it,'* 
he  said,  with  a  smile.  "But  do  you  see  how  this  touches  the 
standard  of  moral  perfection  ?  how  it  explains  that  other  word, 
*  Be  ye  also  perfect'  ? " 

The  words  moved  her  probably,  for  she  sat  with  her  face  turned 
a  little  away,  so  that  its  play  or  its  gravity  were  scarce  so  well  re- 
vealed. Not  very  long,  however.  The  silence  lasted  time  enough 
to  let  her  thoughts  come  back  to  the  subject  never  veiy  far  from 
them.     "  You  are  tired,  Mr  Linden." 

"  By  what  chain  of  reasoning.  Miss  Faith  ?  " — "  I  know  by  the 
soimd  of  your  voice.  And  you  eat  nothing  to-day.  Do  you  like 
cocoa,  Mr  Linden  %  "  she  added,  eagerly. 

He  smiled  a  little,  and  answered  yes. — "  Then  I  shall  bring  you 
some ! " 

Faith  stayed  for  no  answer  to  that  remark,  but  ran  off.  Half 
an  hour  good  had  passed  away,  but  very  few  minutes  more,  when 
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her  soft  tap  was  heard  at  the  door  again,  and  herself  entered,  ac- 
companied with  a  cup  of  cocoa,  and  a  plate  of  dainty,  tiny  strips 
of  toast. 

"  Aunt  Dilly  left  some  here,"  she  said,  as  she  presented  the  cup, 
''and  she  says  it  is  good ;  and  she  showed  me  how  to  make  it  Aunt 
Dilly  has  lived  all  her  life  with  a  brother  who  has  lived  a  great 
part  of  his  life  with  a  French  wife ;  so  Aunt  Dilly  has  learned 
some  of  her  ways,  and  this  is  one  of  theuL" 

But  Mr  Linden  looked  as  if  he  thought ''  the  way "  belonged 
emphatically  to  somebody  else. 

"  And  so  I  am  under  the  rule  of  the  blue  ribands  still  I "  he  said, 
as  he  raised  himseK  up  to  do  honour  to  the  cup  of  cocoa.  ''  Miss 
Faith,  do  you  know  you  are  subjecting  yourself  to  the  penalty  of 
extra  lessons  ? " — "  How,  Mr  Linden  V* 

"  Don't  you  know  that  is  one  of  the  punishments  for  bad  con- 
duct? It's  a  great  act  of  insubordination  to  bring  me  cocoa 
without  leave.". 

She  laughed,  and  then  paid  her  attentions  to  the  fire  again ; 
after  which  she  stood  by  the  hearth  to  see  the  cocoa  disposed  of, 
till  she  came  to  take  the  cup. 

"Are  you  in  pain  much,  Mr  Linden  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  did 
this. — ^^  Not  mental,"  he  said,  with  a  Bmile  ;  "  and  the  physical 
can  be  borne.  Miss  Faith,  that  cocoa  was  certainly  better  than 
I  ever  had  from  the  hands  of  anybody's  French  wife.  You  must 
have  improved  upon  the  receipt.^' 

"  When  Dr  Hanison  comes  for  me  this  evening,  shall  he  come 
up  and  see  you  again  1 " — "  If  he  wishes,  there  is  no  need  else." 

"  How  did  it  happen,  Mr  Linden  I**  she  said,  with  a  very  serious 
face. — "  On  this  wise.  Miss  Faith.  I,  walMng  home  at  a  rather 
quick  pace,  was  suddenly  '  brought-to,*  as  the  sailors  say,  by  this 
ahot  in  mv  arm.  But  as  for  the  moment  it  affected  the  mind  more 
than  the  body,  I  turned  and  gave  chase,  wishing  to  inquire  who 
had  thus  favoured  me,  and  why.  But  the  mind  alone  can  only 
carry  one  a  certain  distance,  and  before  I  had  caught  my  man  I 
found  myself  in  such  danger  of  fainting  that  I  turned  about  again, 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  house  of  Mr  Simlins.  The 
rest  you  know." 

"  What  did  the  man  run  for  1 " — "  There  is  no  thread  in  my 
nature  that  just  answers  that  question,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  I  wtp- 
^ose  he  ran  because  he  was  frightened." 

"  But  what  should  have  frightened  him  ? "— "  The  idea  of  my 
displeasure  probably,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling.  "  Have  you  for- 
gotten my  character  for  cruelty,  Miss  Faith  1 " 

"^w^,"  said  Faith,  "why  should  he  think  he  had  displeased 
you  1  He  wasn't  near  you,  was  he  1 " — "  Why,  I  am  not  supposed 
to  be  one  of  those  amiable  people  who  like  to  be  shot,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  in  the  same  tone. 
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"  But  how  near  was  he,  Mr  Linden  ? " — "  Within  gunshot  range, 
of  course ;  the  precise  distance  is  not  easily  measured  at  such  a 
moment" 

<'  But  if  he  was  not  near,"  said  Faith,  '<  how  could  he  think  that 
his  shot  had  touched  you  ?  He  couldn't  see  it,  and  your  miming 
wouldn't  seem  like  a  m^n  seriously  injured  1"—"  He  might  think  I 
disapproyed  of  discharging  a  gun  at  random  on  the  public  road." 

"  You  don't  suppose  it  could  have  been  done  on  purpose,  Mr 
Linden  I  '*  she  said,  in  a  changed,  awe-stricken  tone. — **  I  have  no 
right  to  assume  anything  of  the  kind ;  thererare  sJl  sorts  of  so- 
cidled  accidents.  But,  Miss  Faith,  if  you  look  so  frightened,  I 
shall  begin  to  think  you  are  an  accomplice  I  What  do  you  know 
about  it  ? "  he  added,  smiling. 

"  Nothing."  she  said,  rather  sadly ;  "  except  a  little  look  of  some- 
thing, I  don  t  know  what,  in  your  iauce  when  you  said  that,  Mr 
Linden." 

"  You  must  not  look  grave,  nor  think  twice  about  the  matter  in 
any  way/'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  kind  gravity  that  met  hers.  ^  Is 
there  light  enough  for  you  to  read  that  first  chapter  of  Physical 
GteoOTaphy,  and  talk  to  me  about  it  ?  It  is  your  turn  to  talk  now." 

''Do  you  mean,  aloud,  or  to  myself,  Mr  Linden  1 "  she  asked,  a 
little  timidly. — "  I  mean  to  me." 

Faith  did  not  object,  though  her  colour  rose  very  visibly. 
She  placed  herself  to  catch  the  fading  light,  and  read  on,  talking 
where  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  sparing  and  placing  her 
questions  so  as  to  caU  forth  as  few  words  as  possible  in  reply. 
And  becoming  engaged  in  the  interest  of  the  matter,  she  almost 
forgot  her  timidity  ;  not  quite,  for  every  now  and  then  something 
made  it  rise  to  the  sunace.  The  daylight  was  fading  fas^ 
sunlight  had  already  gone,  and  the  wood  fire  began  to  throw 
its  red  gleams  imchecked,  flashing  fitfully  into  the  comers  of 
the  room  and  flaying  hide-and-se^  with  the  shadows.  A  little 
rising  of  the  wind  and  light  flutter  of  the  leaves  against  the  glasSy 
only  made  the  warm  room  more  cheerfuL  Faim  made  the  fire 
bum  brightly,  and  finished  the  chapter  by  that,  with  the  glow  of 
the  flickering  flame  dancing  all  over  her  and  her  book  in  the 
comer  where  she  sat.  But  pages  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  pretti- 
ness  all  those  pages  were. 

''  Thank  you.  Miss  Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said,  as  she  closed  the 
book.  "  I  only  wish  I  could  give  you  a  walk  now  in  this  bright 
evening  air  ;  but  I  must  wait  for  that." 

A  little  i&jj  at  the  door  came  at  Ihis  point  to  take  its  place  in 
the  conversation.    It  was  Mrs  Derrick. 

"  Child,"  said  the  good  lady, "  here 's  Dr  Harrison  down-stairs.* 

Faith  went  down-stairs,  found  Dr  Harrison  in  the  sitting-room, 
md^ye  her  quiet  reasons  for  not  going  out  with  him.    The 
declaied[<<he  should  be  in  despair,  but  he  had  hope  1" 
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and  haying  made  Faith  confess  that  she  would  like  to  see  his 
microscope,  gently  suggested  the  claims  of  the  next  two  eyenings ; 
sayinff  that  he  must  be  in  QuiHpeak  for  a  day  or  two  soon  himself, 
and  tnerefore  was  not  impatient  without  reason.  Faith  did  not 
know  how  to  get  of^  and  gaye  the  Doctor  to  understand  that  she 
might  be  disencaged  the  next  night.  Hayinc  which  comfort  he 
went  up  to  see  Mr  landen.  Then  followed  Im  Linden's  tea,  with 
cresses  and  gra|>es,  which  Dr  Harrison  had  brought  himself. 

"  Mother,  said  Faith,  when  the  two  ladies  were  seated  at  their 
own  tea-tabl^  '^  did  Dr  Harrison  dress  Mr  Linden's  arm  again  to- 
night ?** — "  xes,  child,  and  I  guess  it  was  good  he  did.  1  think 
Mr  Linden  was  almost  asleep  when  I  went  up." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  do  it,  mother,  if  it  was  wanted  when 
the  Doctor  is  not  here  1 " — "  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs  Derrick. 
thoughtfully  ;  "  no,  child,  I  donH  know  how,  at  least  not  so  I  'd 
like  to  try.    Do  you,  Faith  1 " 

"No,  mother;  but  could  you  learn?"— "  Why,  I  suppose  I 
could,  child,"  said  her  mother,  as  if  she  disliked  to  admit  eyen  so 
much.  "  But  I  'd  about  as  lieye  haye  my  own  arm  shot  off — I  'm 
so  dreadfully  afraid  of  hurting  people.  Faith,  and  I  always  was 
afraid  of  Mm.  Why  can't  the  Doctor  do  it  1  He  can  come  six 
times  a  day  if  he 's  wanted  ;  I  guess  he  don't  do  much  else." 

Faith  said  no  more  on  the  suqject,  but  hurried  through  her  tea 
and  sat  down  by  the  lamp  in  the  sitting-room  to  read  her  letter. 
A  minute  or  two  she  sat  thinking  deeply,  with  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  then  dismissing  everything  else,  she  opened  the  precious 
paper  at  last 

It  was  another  Italy  letter,  but  took  her  a  very  different  ioumey 
from  the  last  A  little  grayer  perhaps  than  that,  a  little  more 
longing  in  the  wish  to  use  eyesight  instead  of  pen  and  ink  ;  and 
as  if  absence  was  telling  more  and  more  upon  the  writer.  Yet  all 
this  was  rather  in  the  tone  than  the  wording  that  was  kept  in 
hand.  But  it  was  midway  in  some  bright  description  that  the 
message  to  Faith  broke  forth. 

"  Tell  Miss  Faith,"  she  said,  "  that  I  would  rather  haye  seen 
her  roasting  clams  down  at  *  the  shore,'  than  anything  I  haye 
seen  since  1  heard  of  it ;  which  is  none  the  less  true,  that  I 
should  haye  wanted  to  stand  both  sides  of  the  window  at  once. 
And  teU  her  if  you  can  (though  I  don't  belieye  eyen  you  can, 
John  Endy),  how  much  I  Loye  ner  for  taking  such  care  of  one  of 
my  precious  things.  I  feel  as  if  all  my  loye  was  very  powerless 
just  now  I    However,  you  remember  that  comforting  oldballad— - 

•Where  the  midge  daree  not  Tentore^ 
Lest  herself  fast  she  lay ; 
If  love  come  he  will  enter, 
And  soon  And  ooft  his  way.' 

Soj  Miss  Faith,  you  may  expect  to  see  me  appear  s<Hne  tim^ 
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in  the  sliape  of  a  midge !    Endecott  will  tell  you  I  am  not  much 
better  than  that  now. 

So  far  Faith  got  in  reading  the  letter,  and  it  was  a  long  while 
before  she  got  any  further.  That  message  to  herself  she  went  over 
again  and  again.  It  was  incomprehensible,  it  was  like  one  of  Mr 
Linden's  own  puzzles  for  that  it  was  so  strange,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  such  a  beautiful  thing,  that  Mr  Linden's  sister  should 
have  heard  of  ker^  and  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  her  wish  to  send 
a  message  I  Faith's  head  stooped  lower  and  lower  over  the  paper 
from  her  mother  and  the  lamp.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  message 
too,  the  gracious  and  graceful  wording  of  it  Faith  felt  in  every 
syllable;  and  the  lines  of  the  old  ballad  were  some  of  the  prettiest 
she  had  ever  seen.  But  that  Faith  should  have  love  sent  her  from 
Italy,  and  from  that  person  in  Italy  of  all  others !  that  Mr  Linden's 
sister  should  wish  to  see  her,  and  threaten  to  do  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  midge !  and  what  ever  couid  Mr  Linden  have  told  her  to  excite 
the  wi^?  And  what  of  this  lady's  precious  things  had  Faith 
taken  care  of — such  care  of? 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Phil  Davids,  taking  his  morning  walk  through  the  pleasant  roads 
of  Pattaquasset,  engaged  in  his  out-of-school  amusements  of  hunt- 
ing cats  and  frightening  children,  was  suddenly  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  an  alarming  face  ("  got  up "  for  the  benefit  of  Bobbie 
Waters)  by  the  approach  of  Sam  Stoutenburgh.  In  general  this 
young  gentleman  let  Phil  alone,  "  severely,''  but  on  the  present 
occasion  he  stopped  and  laid  hold  of  his  shoulder. 

"  Phn  Davids,  I  've  a  warrant  against  you." 

"  Hands  off^  Sam,  and  let  a  man  alone,  will  you.  Wliat  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? "  said  Phil,  gruffly. — "  Yes,  I  '11  let  him  alone,  when 
I  find  him,  if  he 's  like  you,"  said  Sam,  with  great  coolness  and 
some  little  contempt.  "  But  if  you  're  tired  of  your  own  face,  Phil, 
why  don't  you  make  up  a  handsome  one,  while  you  're  about  it  ? 
Keep  out  of  his  way,  Robbie,  can't  you  ? " 

"  Guess  you  don't  know  what  folks  say  o'  youm,  do  you  ?  '*  said 
Phil,  wriggling  his  shoulder  from  imder  Sam's  hand,  "/do."-^ 
"  I  guess  1  know  as  much  as  is  good  forme,"  replied  the  xmdaunted 
Sam.  "  But  that's  none  of  your  business  just  now.  Mr  Linden 
wants  to  see  you,  Phil ;  and  it  ain't  often  anybody  does  that,  so 
you'd  better  make  the  most  of  the  chance."  With  which  pleasing 
sentiment  Sam  released  Phil,  and  taking  a  sharp  run  after  Robbie 
Waters,  enticed  him  into  a  long  confidential  conversation  about 
his  new  Sunday-school  teacher.  In  the  midst  of  which  Phil's 
voice  came  again. 
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"'Twon't  hurt  you,  Sam— jest  listen  once.  They  say  Sam 
Stoutenburgh  would  have  been  a  Lady-apple  if  he  hadn't  grown 
to  be  such  a  Swar,  and  all  the  while  he  thinks  he 's  a  Seek-no- 
further.  That's  what  folks  says.  How  d'ye  like  it ? " — "First- 
rate,"  said  Sam  ;  "  glad  I  missed  the  Lady-apples,  anyhow  ;  and 
as  for  t'other  never  thought  myself  one  yet ;  don't  lite  'em  well 
enough.  When  you  get  through  paying  me  compliments,  Phil 
Davids,  you  *d  better  go  and  see  Mr  Lmden." 

"  Guess  I  will,"  said  Phil,  swaggering  off ;  "  when  I  want  to  see 
Tiim,  and  that  ain't  to-day  by  a  long  jump." — "  He  said  you  were 
to  come,"  Sam  called  after  mm. 

"  If  I  wasn't  a  Stoutenburch  sweeting,  Phil  Davids,  I  'd  teach 
you  to  talk  of  him  so.  If  1  only  was  I "  Sam  added,  totto  voce^ 
**  wouldn't  I  pack  myself  up  in  a  basket.  Robbie,  what  sort  of 
flowers  did  Miss  Faith  have  in  her  bonnet  1 "  At  which  interest- 
ing point  the  two  turned  a  comer  out  of  Phil's  sight. 

But  Phil  pursued  his  way,  decently  regardless  of  threats  or  in- 
vitations, and  having  a  wholesome  opinion  of  his  own  that  in  holi- 
day time  Mr  Linden  had  nothii]|;  to  say  to  him.  In  no  possible 
time  had  he  anything  to  say  to  Mr  Linaen  that  he  could  help.  So 
it  happened,  that  coming  in  soon  after  Mr  Linden  had  dismissed 
his  breakfast.  Faith  found  Mr  Linden  alone.  She  brought  to  his 
side  a  basket  of  very  fine-looking  pears. 

"  Mr  Davids  has  sent  you  these,  Mr  Linden." — "  He  is  very 
kind,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  That  is  more  than  I  asked  for.  He 
hasn't  sent  Phil  in  the  basket  too,  has  he,  as  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  him  here  1 " 

Faith  rather  startled,  and  passing  over  that,  asked  Mr  Linden 
how  he  did.  Which  point,  having  learned  all  he  wanted  upon 
the  other,  Mr  Linden  was  also  ready  for.  Faith  then  leaving  the 
basket  by  the  couch  side,  went  to  the  fire  and  hearth,  and  put  them 
more  thoroughly  to  rights  than  Cindy's  delicacy  of  touch  or  of  eye 
had  enabled  her  to  do  ;  and  going  on  round  the  room,  carefuUy 
performed  the  same  service  for  everything  in  it  generally.  This 
work,  however,  was  suddenly  stopped  in  the  midst,  and  coming  to 
the  head  of  the  couch,  rather  behmd  Mr  Linden^  Faith  spoke  in  a 
low  and  ill-assured  tone — 

"  Mr  Linden,  will  you  let  me  be  by  this  morning  when  Dr 
Harrison  dresses  your  arm?"  There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
and  then  raising  himself  up,  and  turning  a  little  so  as  to  see 
her,  Mr  Linden  answered  gravely,  though  smiling,  "No,  Miss 
Faith.*' 

She  coloured  very  much,  and  drew  back. 

"  I  asked,"  she  said,  presently,  speaking  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  "  because  he  spoke  of  being  away,  and  then  there  would, 
be  no  one  to  do  it,  and  mother  is  afraid  " 

And  there  Faith  stopped,  more  abashed  than  anybody  Via^^vsl 
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Been  her  in  her  life  before.     He  held  out  his  hand,  and  took  hers, 
and  held  it  fast. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "you  need  not  tell  me.  When  is  the 
Doctor  going  away?** — "1  don't  know/'  she  said,  almost  under 
breath ;  he  said  perhaps — or  I  thought — I  understood  him  to 
mean  in  a  few  days." 

"  Miss  Faith  I "  and  the  tone  was  half  expostulating,  half  scold- 
ing, half  caressing  :  "  Come  here  and  sit  down  by  me."  he  said, 
gently  drawing  her  round  to  the  low  chair  at  his  side,  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.    Do  you  need  to  be  told  why  I  said  no  1 " 

She  sat  down,  but  sank  her  head  a  little  and  put  up  her  other 
hand  to  shield  the  side  of  her  face  which  was  next  him.  The 
answer  did  not  come  at  once ;  when  it  did,  it  was  a  low  spoken 
"  no."  Her  hand  was  held  closer,  but  except  that  and  the  moved 
change  of  his  voice,  Mr  Linden  took  no  notice  of  her  fear. 

"  I  would  not  let  Pet  do  it,"  he  said,  gentlv,  "if  I  could  help  it 
My  child,  do  you  know  what  a  disagreeable  business  it  is  i  I 
could  trust  you  for  not  fainting  at  the  time,  but  I  should  ill  like 
to  hear  of  your  fainting  afterwards.  And  then  if  you  chanced  to 
hurt  me,  which  the  Doctor  often  does,  you  would  be  unhappy  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  which  the  Doctor  by  no  means  is.  That  is 
all ;  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  have  your  hands  about  me  than 
his,  but  a  thing  that  would  give  you  pain  would  give  me  very- 
doubtful  relief.     I  had  rather  go  with  my  arm  undressed." 

He  had  gone  on  talking,  partly  to  give  her  time  to  recover  ; 
but  the  silent  look  that  was  bent  upon  that  shielded  face  was  a 
little  anxious. 

She  dropped  the  hand  that  shielded  it  presently,  and  showed 
it  flushed  and  wistful,  yet  with  a  tiny  bit  of  smile  beginning  to 
work  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 

"  Then,  Mr  Linden,*'  she  said,  almost  in  the  same  tone  and 
without  turning  her  face,  "  if  you  have  no  other  objection,  please 
let  me  come  I " — "  But  that  one  is  strong  enough.  If  ou  may  send 
Cinderella  up  to  take  a  lesson." 

"You  said  that  was  all?"  she  repeated. — "That  is  the  only 
real  objection ;  I  would  not  raise  even  that  in  a  case  of  greater 
need.  But  I  suppose  unskiKul  hands  could  hardly  do  me  much 
mischief  now.  So  if  you  will  send  Cinderella,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  she  may  enlace  her  world  of  ideas  a  little." 

"  Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith,  looking  at  him  now  fearlessly,  "  I  am 
going  to  come  myself." — "You  are  ! "  he  said,  looking  at  her,  and 
then  his  eyes  went  from  her  to  the  fire,  and  back  again  to  her 
face.  "  Then  if  you  faint  away.  Miss  Faith,  and  I  jump  up  to 
take  care  of  you  (which  I  shall  certainly  do),  I  may  iaint  myself, 
at  which  stage  of  the  proceedings  Dr  Harrison  will  have  his  hands 
fulL" — ^"  I  shall  not  faint,  before  nor  after,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head. 
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''  I  should  not  like  to  count  too  much  upon  your  unfeeling  dis- 
position," Baid  Mr  Linden,  in  whose  face  dmerent  currents  of 
thought  seemed  to  meet  and  mingle.  "  Do  you  really  want  to  do 
this  for  me?''  he  added,  in  a  different  tone,  looking  at  her  with 
that  same  grave,  kind  look  which  she  had  seen  before. — "  I  think 
I  can,  and  I  should  like  to  do  it,  Mr  Linden,  if  you  are  perfectly 
willing,"  Faith  answered. 

^^  I  am  willing,  since  you  wish  it ;  and  now  you  must  get  the 
Doctor's  leave,  or  rather  I  must  get  it  for  you ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time. Miss  Faith,  we  may  go  on  with  some  of  our  studies,  if  you 
are  at  leisure.'*  Faith  went  to  g[et  the  books,  but  returned  with- 
out them,  and  with  a  disturbed  lace. 

"  Mr  Linden,  one  of  the  boys  wishes  to  see  you." — "  I  suppose 
it  never  was  heard  that  a  boy  came  at  the  right  time,"  said  Mr 
Linden.  "  Well,  Miss  Faith,  I  believe  I  must  see  him.  Will  you 
write  another  exercise  for  me  ?  Here  is  your  pen  and  paper,  I 
will  try  not  to  be  hiudered  long." 

Faith  mutely  took  the  pen  and  paper,  and  went  out  with  a 
divided  mind,  for  the  boy  whom  she  let  in,  Cindy  being  nowhere 
visible,  was  Phil  Davids.  Phil  had  thou^t  beUer  of  his  deter- 
mination, and  wisely  judging  that  if  Mr  Linden  wanted  to  sea 
him,  he  probably  would  accomplish  the  measure  sometime,  con- 
cluded the  shortest  way  was  to  see  him  as  smoothly  as  possible. 
So  in  he  walked  and  made  his  bow,  grumly  civil,  but  civiL 

Mr  Linden's  opening  remark,  aft^  he  had  given  the  boy  his 
hand  (which  even  he  liked  to  touch),  was  at  least  peculiar. 

"Phil,  do  you  know  what  a  smart  boy  you  are  ?" — And  the 
answer  was  a  strictly  true,  though  blundering,  **  No,  sir." 

"  I  don't  know  how  smart  you  could  be,  myself,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  "but  I  know  you  are  very  smart  now.  You  always 
make  me  think  of  the  man  who  found  a  bag  of  jewels  lying  in 
the  road,  and  didn't  know  what  they  were." 

It  occurred  to  Phil's  mind  that  not  to  "knovr  jewels  when  they 
were  seen  was  a  doubtful  proof  of  smartness ;  so  he  answered 
with  a  somewhat  surly,  "  How,  sir  ?  " 

"This  man,"  Mr  Linden  went  on,  "  instead  of  having  his  jewels 
set  in  gold,  to  wear  or  to  sell,  went  round  the  town  flinging  them 
at  his  neighbours'  windows,  or  his  neighbours'  cats,  as  you  do, 
Phil,  with  your  very  bright  powers  of  head  and  tongue.  Why 
don't  you  make  a  man  of  yourself,  and  use  those  powers  for  some- 
thing worth  while  ? " 

"  You  never  see  me  doin'  it,  sir  1^'  said  Phil,  answeiing  tho  most 
interesting  part  of  Mr  Linden's  address. 

"Don't  1?"  said  Mr  Linden ;  "I  see  and  hear  a  good  many 
things.  But  nobody  can  get  on  in  the  world  after  such  a  prickly 
fashion  ;  why,  even  a  porcupine  smooths  himself  down  before  he 
tries  to  go  ahead.    If  you  were  to  be  a  lawyer,  Phil,  you'd  fight 
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your  clients,  instead  of  helping  them  to  fight ;  and  if  yon  were  a 
fanner,  you  'd  be  like  the  man  who  burnt  up  three  stacks  of  his 
hay  because  the  fourth  got  wet." 

Fhil  reddened,  though  he  couldn't  help  snuling,  and  was 
evidently  getting  angry. 

"  That  'ere  farmer  was  a  big  fool ! "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  we  are  agreed  upon  that  point,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  "  I 
daresay  he  would  have  said  so  himself  next  day.  Well,  Phil, 
this  was  not  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  to-day,  much  as 
I  like  to  see  smart  boys  make  the  most  of  themselves.  I  want 
to  know  exactly  what  it  was  that  you  heard  Reuben  Taylor  say 
about  Miss  Derrick."    Phil's  eyes  opened  unmistakably. 

"  I  never  heerd  him  say  nothing  about  her !"  he  said,  boldly. 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  you  did  ?  '^  said  Mr  Innden,  with  the 
cool  face  of  one  who  knows  his  ground. — "  I  didn't !"  said  PhiL 
« I  'm  blessed  if  I  did." 

"  No,  you  are  not,"  said  Mr  Linden,  gravely ;  "  people  are  never 
blessed  who  do  not  speak  truth.  And  you  have  shut  both  doors 
by  which  such  a  blessing  might  have  come  in  this  case,  PhiL" 

"  Who  said  I  ever  said  so,  sir  ? "  Phil  asked,  confidently. 

**  You  told  Dr  Harrison,  for  one,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"I  never  spoke  a  word  to  Dr  Harrison,*'  Phil  began,  and 
checked  himself.     "  I  never  said  anything  but  the  truth,  sir." 

"  What  truth  did  you  say  to  him  ? "  said  Mr  Linden.  "  I  wish 
you  would  do  the  same  for  me.  The  roughest  truth,  Phil,  is 
pleasanter  to  my  ears  than  the  smoothest  falsehood." 

"  I  said  nothmg  but  what  was  truth,  sir,"  said  Phil,  perplexedly, 
as  if  he  felt  caught  in  a  snare.    "  I  didn't  think  you  meant  that" 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  meant." 

"  'Twam't  nothing  but  the  truth,  sir." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  I  never  was  afraid  of  the  truth  yet, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  begin  now.  You  didn't  say  I  had  cut  your 
ears  off,  did  you,  Phil  ? " — "  I  didn't  say  nothin'  about  you,  sir, 
good  or  indifferent" 

"  That 's  something,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  unmoved  gravity. 
"  What  else  did  you  say  ? " — "  It  was  down  to  Neanticut,  sir," 
said  Phil ;  "  I  told  Reuben  Taylor  aa  how  he  'd  druv  her  down  ; 
Joe  Deacon  said  he  had;  and  Reuben  said  Joe  had  made  a 
mistake.    That 's  the  hull  of  it,  sir." 

"  Who  is  A^"  /• "  said  Mr  Linden. — ^^  She — Miss  Faith  Derrick, 
sir." 

Phil  was  getting  very  imcomf ortably  red  in  the  face. 

"  Well,  wny  did  you  tell  Miss  Derrick  that  Reuben  didn't  drive 
her  down?  Would  not  she  have  been  likely  to  know?" — ^**I 
didn't,  sir." 

"  I  thought  not.  What  did  you  tell  her  ? "— "  She  knows  what 
I  told  her,"  said  Phil,  looking  abstractedly  at  the  comer  of  the 
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couch  on  which  Mr  Linden  lay.  "  I  don't  know  as  I  can  recollect 
But  that  'a  what  Reuben  said,  sir." 

**  Well,  teU  me  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  And  dso  just  the  words  you  used  to  Reuben,"  Phil  took  time 
to  reflect. 

"  I  don't  want  ter,''  he  said. — "  No,  I  see  you  don't ;  but  I  want 
to  hear  them,"  said  Mr  Linden,  very  quietly.  "  But  tell  me  the 
truth  this  time,  PhiL" 

''  Folks  has  a  right  to  speak,"  said  Phil,  stating  a  broad  propo- 
sition ;  "  but  they  hain't  a  right  to  tell  all  they  say." 

"Weill"  said  Mr  Linden,  waiving  that— « 'Twam't  nothin'," 
said  Phil ;  "  and  it  '11  just  make  folks  mad — and  I  durstn't." 

"  Dare  not  repeat  what  you  have  dared  to  say  1  how  is  that, 
Phil  1  But  my  forgiveness  always  meets  confession  half  way,  as 
you  know,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  Well,"  said  Phil,  "  I  jest  told  Reuben  he'd  druv  her  down, 
and  Reuben  said  Joe  was  mistaken.    It  was  Joe  said  it  first"  > 

"  And  what  did  you  say  before  Dr  Harrison  ? " — "  I  said  what 
Reuben  said,"  said  Phil,  feeling  poorly. 

"And  what  was  that?"  Mr  Linden  was  as  nntirable  as  a 
minority  juror. — "  I  said,  Reuben  said  she  wam't  what  Joe  said," 
Phil  got  out  at  last,  in  a  lowered  tone. 

«  And  what  was  that  ?  "— «  Well,"  said  Phil,  desperately,  "  Joe 
said  she  was" Mr  Linden  waited.    So  did  PluL 

"  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built,"  Mr  Linden  remarked. 
**  What  did  Joe  say  she  was  ?  " 

The  answer  came  in  articulation  pretty  well  smothered  up. 

"  Joe  said  she  was  Mr  Linden's  sweetheart"  - 

"  Oh ! "  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a  tone  Phil  felt  to  the  tips  of  his 
ears,  "  that  was  it !  I  really  did  not  know,  Phil,  that  you  and 
Joe  took  an  interest  in  sucn  matters.  Have  you  had  much  ex- 
perience 1 "  Phil  shuffled  and  looked  exceedingly  embarrassed, 
but  words  found  none.  He  had  exhausted  his  stock,  of  more  than 
words. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  yon  will  find,  Phil,  that  it  is  gener- 
ally safe  to  study  arithmetic  before  you  begin  algebra.  There 's 
a  little  mistake  here.  Reuben  did.  not  dnve  anybody  down  to 
Neanticut ;  Mrs  Derrick  drove  the  whole  way.    That  explains 

his  words.     As  for  yours,  Phil 1  wish,"  said  Mr  Lmden, 

looking  at  him  gravely*  but  gently  too—"  I  wish  I  knew  some- 
thing you  would  like  very  much  to  have.    Can  you  tell  me  %  " 

If  ever  in  his  life  Phil  Davids  mentally  stared  (physically,  too), 
he  did  it  now.  "  Something  he  would  like  very  much  to  have  ? " 
What  could  Mr  Linden  want  to  know  that  for  ?  In  his  confusion 
Phil  didn't  know  himselfl  To  take  in  Mr  Linden,  all  over,  was 
all  he  was  competent  to. 

«  WftU  ? "  said  his  teacher,  with  a  smile— it  was  rather  a  faint 
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one,  for  he  waa  tired,  but  very  pleasant  etill.  "  What  is  there^ 
Phil?    I 'm  in  earnest." 

"  I  'm  Borry  I  said  it,  anyhow  ! "  bnrst  at  last  fix)m  the  boy's 
reluctant  lips.  That  seemed  to  be  his  ultimatum.  He  could 
see  that  his  words  gave  pleasure,  though  they  were  not  directly 
answered. 

"I  must  send  you  away  now,**  Mr  Linden  said,  taking  his 
hand  again.  "  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  talk  any  more.  But, 
Phil,  if  you  will  learn  to  speai  the  truth,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
six  months  you  can  truly  say,  *  I  hate  every  false  way,'  I  wiU  give 
you  then  what  you  like  ;  you  shall  choose  your  own  reward.  I 
would  give  anything  I  have  in  the  world  if  1  could  make  you  fear 
to  displease  God  by  telling  a  falsehood,  as  much  as  you  fear  to 
displease  me  by  owning  it  I  " 

It  was  as  much  as  Phil  could  do  to  take  his  teacher's  hand,  and 
that  was  done  more  humbly  than  certainly  any  previous  action  of 
his  life.  Speak  he  could  not ;  but  so  far  as  Mr  Linden's  influence 
and  authority  were  concerned,  that  boy  was  conquered.  Whatever 
he  became  in  after  times,  and  whatever  his  mates  found  him  still, 
and  they  were  not  open-mouthed  in  praise,  for  his  teacher  that 
boy  was  a  different  boy. 

On  his  way  out  of  the  house  he  chanced  to  pass  Faith,  and 
did  so  without  a  sign  of  recognition,  giving  her  about  as  wide  a 
berth  as  if  she  had  been  a  ghost  At  the  door  he  met  Dr  Harri- 
son coming  in  ;  but  the  Doctor  perhaps  did  n9t  recognise  him. 
Once  clear,  PhU  ran  for  it ;  and  at  the  stair-foot' the  Doctor  found 
Faith. 

"  Dr  Harrison,"  she  said,  with  grave  simpleness,  "if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  should  like  to  see  you  dress  Mr  Linden's  arm.  If  you 
go  to  Quilipeak  there  wiU  be  nobody  to  do  it ;  and  I  think  I  can 
learn.  Mother  is  afraid,  and  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  her." 
— "And  not  to  you  ? "  said  the  Doctor. 

"Not  80  disagreeable.  I  think  I  can  do  it,"  she  answered, 
meeting  his  look  steadily. 

**  You  must  not ! "  said  he.  "  You  were  not  made  for  such 
things.  Could  do  it  I  I  don't  doubt  you  could  do  anything.  But 
if  I  go,  I  wiU  send  Dr  Limbr&in  my  place.  There  is  no  need  for 
yow  to  do  disagreeable  work.    Now  it's  pleasant  to  me." 

**  Dr  Limbre  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  come  into  the  house," 
said  Faith  ;  "  and  you  faiow  he  can't  leave  his  own  house  now,  he 
is  sick.    I  will  go  up  with  you,  if  you  please." 

Dr  Harrison  could  but  foUow  her,  as  she  tripped  up  the  stairs 
before  him ;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  he  would  have  sent 
her  on  some  other  errand  if  he  could.  Faith  tapped  at  the  door, 
and  they  entered  the  room  together. 

"  How  do  you  do  ? "  said  Dr  Harrison,  rather  gravely,  approach* 
ing  the  couch. 
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Now  the  fact  was,  that  those  two  previous  interviews  had  been 
both  long  and  exciting;  and  the  consequent  prostration  was 
greater  than  usual ;  so  though  Mr  Linden  did  take  down  the 
hand  which  covered  his  eyes,  and  did  meet  the  Doctor's  look 
with  his  accustomed  pleasantness,  his  words  were  few.  Indeed 
he  had  rather  the  air  of  one  whose  mind  has  chosen  a  good 
opportunity  to  ride  rampant  over  the  prostrate  flesh  and  blood, 
and  who  has  about  given  up  all  attempts  to  hold  the  bridle. 
"Whether  Dr  Harrison  perceived  as  much,  or  whether  there  might 
be  some  other  reason,  his  words  were  also  few.  He  addressed 
himself  seriously  to  work. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  introduce  an  apprentice  ?  **  he  said,  in 
a  more  commonplace  way  than  was  usual  for  him,  as  he  was  re- 
moving Mr  Linden's  wrapper  from  the  arm.  Faith  had  come 
quietly  up  to  the  head  of  the  couch  and  was  standing  there. 

"  Is  not  that  the  doctor's  prerogative  ? " — "  Hum—"  said  the 
Doctor,  doubtfully  ;  but  he  did  not  explain  himself  further. 

Faith  had  come  close  to  the  head  of  the  couch,  but  stood  a 
little  back,  so  that  Mr  Linden  could  not  see  whether  she  looked 
like  fainting  or  not.  There  were  no  signs  of  that,  for  the  lessen- 
ing of  colour  in  her  cheeks,  which  was  decided,  kept  company 
with  a  very  clear  and  intent  eye.  One  little  caught  breatii  he 
might  hear,  when  the  wounded  arm  was  first  laid  bare  ;  but  not 
another.  The  Doctor  heard  it  too,  for  he  looked  up,  but  Faith 
was  gravely  and  quietly  busy  with  what  she  had  come  there  to 
see ;  giving  it  precisely  the  same  simplicity  of  attention  that  she 
brought  to  her  physical  geography  or  her  French  exercise  ;  and 
that  was  entire.  She  did  not  shrink  ;  she  rather  pressed  forward 
and  bent  near,  to  acquaint  herself  perfectly  with  what  was  done  ; 
and  once  or  twice  asked  a  question  as  to  the  reason  or  the  use  of 
something.  Dr  Harrison  glanced  up  at  her  the  first  time,  it  might 
have  been  with  incipient  impatience,  or  irony,  but  if  either,  it 
disappeared.  He  answered  her  questions  straightforward  and 
sensibly,  giving  her,  and  with  admirable  precision,  exactly  the 
information  she  desired,  and  even  more  than  absolutely  that.  For 
everything  else,  the  work  went  on  in  silence.  When  the  Doctor, 
however,  was  standing  at  the  table  a  momenti  preparing  his  lint 
or  something  else,  and  Faith  had  followed  him  there  and  stood 
watching,  he  said  to  her  over  the  table  in  a  sotto  voce  aside,  but 
with  a  sharp  glance — 

"Was  the  information  true,  that  we  received  the  other  night, 
under  the  lanterns  ? " — "  What  a  singular  question  ! "  said  Mr 
Linden,  from  his  couch. 

^^Pourquoi?*^  said  the  Doctor,  as  simply  as  if  the  original  words 
had  been  addressed  to  Mr  Linden  himself.  "  Well,  it  may  be  a 
singular  question,  for  it  was  singular  information.  Was  it  well- 
founded,  Miss  Derrick  ? " — "  No,  at  a  venture/'  said  Mx  liYcAssa.^ 
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witli  just  the  sort  of  air  with  which  a  sick  person  puts  in  his  word 
and  assumes  superior  knowledge. 

The  Doctor  looked  at  one  and  at  the  other  ;  Mr  Linden's  face 
told  him  nothing,  any  more  than  his  words  ;  Faith,  by  this  time, 
was  covered  with  confusion.  That  at  least  it  might  be  visible  to 
only  one  person,  she  moved  back  to  her  former  place. 

"  Were  you  behind  us  ? "  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  or  were  you  French 
enough  to  come  by  invisibly  ?  " — "  Is  that  the  last  new  method  I  ** 
said  Mr  Linden.    "  You  have  been  in  Paris  since  I  was." 

"  Never  got  so  far  as  that  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  the 
Doctor,  coming  back  to  the  couch.  "  But  after  all,  that  was  very 
vague  information,  it  didn't  teU  one  much,  only  I  have  a 
personal  interest  in  the  subject.  But  I  am  glad  you  spoke  ;  the 
man  that  can  tell  the  dream  should  be  able  to  give  the  mterpreta- 
tion.  What  did  it  mean,  Linden  ? " — "  Behold  a  man  of  an  in- 
quiring turn  of  mind ! "  said  Mr  Linden,  with  the  same  half-listless, 
half-amused  air.  "  He  asks  for  truth,  and  when  that  tarries  de- 
mands interpretation.** 

"  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  man  I  behold,"  said  the  Doctor, 
moving  his  eyes  with  a  double  expression  for  an  instant  &om  Mr 
Linden's  arm  to  his  face. 

"  I  should  think  you  were  a  German  student  in  pursuit  of 
'the  Idea!'"  said  Mr  Linden,  taking  a  quiet  survey  of  the 
Doctor's  face.  "  Have  you  completed  the  circle,  or  is  there  still 
hope  the  Idea  may  seize  you  ? '' — "  The  idea  seized  me  a  good 
while  ago,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  most  comical  mock  confes- 
sional look. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr  Linden,  in  a  sort  of  confidential  tone, 
"  what  is  your  opinion  upon  the  great  German  question — whether 
it  is  better  to  be  One  and  Somewhat,  or  to  be  Nought  and  All  ?  " 
— "  You  see,"  said  the  Doctor,  standing  back  and  suspending  opera- 
tions, "  everybody  can't  be  One  and  Somewhat ! " 

"  Then  you  choose  the  comprehensive  side,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
**  That  is  without  doubt  the  most  difficult ;  the  One  and  Some- 
what is  called  egotistical,  but  to  be  Nought  and  All !  one  must 
be,  what  do  you  suppose  ?" — "A  philanthropist,  I  should  suppose," 
the  Doctor  answered,  with  a  change  of  eimression  not  agreeable. 
And  returning  to  his  work,  for  a  wnile  he  behaved  unusually  like 
other  people  ;  not  hurrying  his  work,  but  doing  it  with  a  grave, 
steady  attention  to  that  and  nothing  else,  answering  Faith,  and 
saying  no  more.  Perhaps,  however,  he  thought  silence  might  be 
carried  too  far  ;  or  else  had  an  unsatisfied  mood  upon  him  ;  fop 
as  he  was  finishing  what  he  had  to  do,  he  looked  up  again  to  Faith 
and  remarked — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  for  our  quiet  town.  Miss  Derrick  ? 
Has  Mr  Linden  any  enemies  in  Pattaquasset,  that  you  know  ?  " 

It  was  merciless  in  the  Doctor ;  for  through  all  this  time  she 
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had  been  in  a  state  of  confusion,  as  he  knew,  that  made  speech 
undesirable,  though  she  had  spoken ;  and  she  didn't  answer  hini 
now,  except  by  a  quickly- withdrawn  glance. 

"  Who  do  you  suppose  loves  him  well  enough,**  pursued  the 
Doctor,  "  to  send  a  charge  of  duck  shot  into  him  like  that  ? " 

A  sudden  little  cry  of  pain,  driven  back  before  it  was  well 
begun,  was  heard,  and  but  just  heard,  from  Faith.  The  Doctor 
looked  up.  "  I  was  afraid  of  this.  Are  you  faint  ? "  he  said, 
gently. — "  No,  sir,"  she  answered ;  and  she  stood  still  as  before, 
though  the  overspread  colour  which  had  held  its  ground  for  a 
good  while  past,  nad  given  way  now,  and  fluttered  painfully. 
But  the  Doctor's  words  brought  Mr  Linden,  for  the  nrst  time 
since  his  accident,  to  a  perfect  erect  position  on  the  couch,  with  a 
total  disregard  of  where  his  arm  went,  or  what  became  of  its 
bandages. 

"  Wnat  are  you  about  1 " — "  I  declare,  I  don't  know  ! "  said  Dr 
Harrison,  standing  back.  "  I  thought  I  was  just  disposing  of  you 
comfortably  for  the  day,  but  I  am  open  to  conviction  I  '* 

The  left  hand  let  go  its  grasp  of  the  couch,  taken  so  suddenly, 
and  for  which  the  wounded  arm  took  swift  vengeance ;  and  Mr 
Linden  laid  himself  down  on  the  cushions  again,  the  colour  leaving 
his  cheeks  as  fast  as  it  had  come. 

"  What 's  the  matter.  Linden  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  with  rather  a 
kind  look  of  concern.    "  You  have  hurt  yourself." 

Faith  left  the  room. 

"  I  fear  I  have  disarranged  some  of  your  work." 

The  Doctor  examined  and  set  to  rights. 

"  I  '11  see  how  you  do  this  evening.  What  ailed  you  to  pitch 
into  me  like  that,  Linden  ? " — "  I  thmk  the  *  pitching  in '  came 
upon  me,"  he  answered,  pleasantly. 

"  It  seems  so,  indeed.  I  hope  you  won't  try  this  kind  of  thing 
again.    I  am  pure  you  won't  to-day." 

And  so  the  Doctor  went.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  or  a  little  more 
had  gone  by,  when  the  light  kaock  came  at  Mr  Linden's  door 
that  he  had  certainly  learned  to  know  by  this  time  ;  and  Faith 
came  in,  bearing  a  cup  of  cocoa.  The  troubled  look  had  not  en- 
tirely left  her  face,  nor  the  changefid  colour ;  but  she  was  not 
thinking  of  herseK. 

"  I  knew  you  were  tired,  Mr  Linden,  Would  you  like  this— or 
some  grapes — or  wine — ^better  ? " 

The  most  prominent  idea  in  Mr  Linden's  mind  just  then,  was 
that  he  had  already  had  what  he  did  not  like ;  but  that  had  no 
place  in  the  look  which  answered  her,  as  he  raised  himself  a  little 
(and  but  a  little)  to  take  the  cup  from  her  hand. 

"  Pet  would  thank  you  better  than  I  can  now.  Miss  Faith." 

She  stood  looking  down  at  him,  with  a  little  sorrowing  touch 
about  the  lines  of  her  mouth, 

'^    IB. 
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"  Do  yon  know  how  much  better  two  cups  of  cocoa  are  than 
one  ?"  said  Mr  Linden. — "  I  don't  know  how  yon  can  have  two  at 
once,  Mr  Linden.'' 

"  Then  I  will  bestow  one  upon  you,  and  wait  while  you  get  it" 

"  I  am  well,''  she  said,  looking  amused  throuch  her  gravity, 
and  shaking  her  head.  "  And  besides,  I  couldn't  take  it,  Mr 
Linden."  And  to  put  an  end  to  that  subject,  Faith  had  recourse 
to  the  never-failing  wood  fire  :  and  from  thence  went  round  the 
room  finishing  what  she  had  failed  to  do  in  the  morning  ;  coming 
back  at  the  point  of  time  to  take  Mr  Linden's  cup.  He  looked  at 
her  a  little  as  he  ^ave  it  back. 

"  You  are  too  tired  to  go  over  all  those  lessons  to-day  ;  which 
do  you  like  best  ?  wiU  you  bring  it  ? " — "  I  am  not  tired  at  all," 
she  said,  with  some  flitting  colour,  "  but  vow  are,  Mr  Linden. 
Won't  you  rest— sleep — ^till  after  dinner,  and  then,  if  you  like,  let 
me  come  ? " 

"  I  will  let  you  come  then,  and  stay  now,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Let  me  stay  and  be  silent  then,  or  do  something  that  will  not 
tire  you,  please,  Mr  Linden." 

"  X  our  line  of  action  lies  all  within  that  last  bound,"  he  said, 
gently.  "  But  you  may  read  French  if  you  will,  or  write  it  and 
let  me  look  over  you,  or  another  geographical  chapter.  Neither 
need  make  me  talk  much." 

The  hint  about  looking  over  her  writing  startled  Faith  amaz- 
ingly, but  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  she  took  it  as  the  delicate 
expression  of  a  wish.  That  would  be  a  trial,  but  then  too  it  wo^d 
call  for  the  least  exertion  on  the  part  of  her  teacher.  Faith  was 
brave,  if  she  was  fearful,  and  too  really  humble  to  have  false 
shame ;  and  after  an  instant's  doubt  and  hesitation  she  said, 
though  she  felt  it  to  her  fingers'  ends, 

"  My  exercise  is  aU  ready,  it  only  wants  to  be  copied ;  but  how 
could  you  look  over  me,  Mr  Linden  ? " — "  Could  you  do  such  an 
inconvenient  thing  as  to  use  that  smaU  atlas  for  a  table,  and  bring 
it  here  by  me  ?    I  am  not  quite  fit  to  sit  up  just  now." 

Faith  said  no  more  words,  but  went  for  her  exercise  and  sat 
down  to  write  it,  as  desired,  under  an  observing,  and  she  knew  a 
critical  eye.  It  was  well  her  business  engrossed  her  very  com- 
pletely, for  she  was  in  an  extremely  puzzled  and  disturbed  state 
of  mind.  Dr  Harrison's  words  about  the  occasion  of  Mr  Linden's 
accident,  carelessly  run  on,  had  at  last  unwittingly  given  her  the 
clue  her  own  innocent  spirit  might  have  waited  long  for ;  and 
grief  and  pain  would  have  almost  overcome  her,  but  for  a  conflict- 
ing feelinc  of  another  kind  raised  by  the  preceding  colloquy 
between  me  two  gentlemen.  Faith  was  in  a  state  of  profound 
Tmcertainty,  whether  Mr  Linden's  words  had  meant  anything  or 
nothing,  Th^  were  spoken  so  that  they  might  have  meant 
nothing ;  but  then  Phil  Davids  had  just  been  with  him ;  what 
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for  ?  And  whatever  Mr  Linden's  words  might  have  meant,  Faith's 
knowledge  of  him  made  her  instinctively  know,  through  all  the 
talk,  that  they  had  been  spoken  for  the  sake  of  warding  off  some- 
thing disagreeable  from  her,  not  for  himself. 

For  a  little  while  she  was  suffered  to  go  on  without  interruption, 
other  than  an  occasional  word  about  the  French  part  of  her 
exercise  ;  but  presently  Mr  Linden's  hand  began  to  come  now  and 
then  with  a  modifving  touch  upon  her  pen  and  fingers.  At  first 
this  was  done  with  a  gentle  "  lorgive  me ! "  or,  "  if  you  please, 
Miss  Faith ; "  after  that,  without  words,  though  the  manner  always 
expressed  them  ;  and  once  or  twice,  towards  the  very  end  of  the 
lesson,  he  told  her  that  such  a  letter  was  too  (German,  or  too 
sophisticated  ;  and  showed  her  a  more  Saxon  way  :  which  admo- 
nitions he  helped  her,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  bear,  hj  a  quietness 
which  was  really  as  kind,  as  it  seemed  oblivious  oi  all  that  had 
disturbed  or  could  disturb  her.  And  the  words  of  praise  and 
encoTiragement  were  spoken  with  their  usual  pleasure-taking  and 
pleasure-giving  effect.  All  this  after  a  time  effectually  distracted 
Faith  from  all  other  thoughts  whatever.  When  it  was  done,  she 
sat  a  moment  looking  down  at  thepaper,  then  looked  up  and  gave 
him  a  very  frank  and  humble  "  Tluuik  you,  Mr  Linden !  "  from 
face  and  lips  both. 

If  Faith  liked  approbation — ^that  clover-honey  to  a  woman's 
taste,  so  far  beyond  the  sickly  sweets  of  flattery  and  admiration- 
she  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  grave  look  of  Mr  Linden's 
eyes  at  her  then. 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

"  Well,  child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  as  they  took  their  seats  at  the 
dinner-table  j  "  what  have  you  been  about  all  day  ?  I  've  just  spent 
the  morning  looking  over  those  apples,  so  I  've  had  no  chance  to 
look  you  up.  How's  Mr  Linden?  does  the  Doctor  tlunkhe's 
getting  better  1 " — ^**  He  is,  I  hope,  mother  ;  the  Doctor  didn't  say 
anythmg  about  it"  And  a  little  shudder  ran  over  Faith's  shoulders, 
which  she  was  glad  her  mother  could  make  nothing  of  if  she  saw. 
"  I  have  been  as  busy  as  you  have,  mother ;  so  I  couldn't  look  yen 
up,  nor  my  wood-box  either." 

"  Learning  all  the  world ! "  said  her  mother,  smiling,  though 
there  was  a  little  touch  of  regretfulness  not  quite  kept  down, 
"  I  think  I  'd  rather  sit  and  look  at  you,  child,  than  eat  my 
dinner.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon  ? " — "  I  've  got 
a  little  ironing  to  do  after  dinner,  mother,  and  something  to  make 
for  tea,  and  Mr  Linden  wants  to  see  me  for  something.  I  '11  get 
ready  for  Judge  Harrison's,  and  then  after  I  am  through  up-stairs 
I  '11  come  down  and  see  to  you  and  my  box  together.  I  wish  you 
were  going  with  me^  mother." 
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And  Faith  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand. 

"  Don't  you  -want  to  go,  pretty  child  ? "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  fondly. 
— "  No,  mother,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  found  I  should  have  to 
go  sooner  or  later." 

"  I 'd  go  with  you  in  a  minute,"  said  her  mother,  "if  it  wasn't 
for  Mr  Linden.  I  don't  care  a  pin  whether  they  want  me  or  not, 
Faith,  if  you  do.  And  I  daresay  some  of  the  boys  will  be  here." 
Mrs  Derrick  looked  perplexed,  as  at  the  feeling  of  some  unknown 
possibility.  "  Shall  I,  j^retty  child  % "  she  said,  with  an  anxious 
face  ;  "  what  are  you  thinking  of,  child  ?  *' 

Faith  came  behind  her  and  put  both  arms  round  her  and  kissed 
first  one  side  of  her  face  and  then  the  other. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  with  those  silvery  tones,  "  I  don't  want  any- 
thing. I  suppose  I  shall  like  to  see  the  microscope,  but  I  'd  rather 
stay  at  home  and  learn  my  lessons.  Don't  look  so  I"  Which, 
with  another  kiss  upon  ner  lips,  finished  off  Mrs  Derrick's 
anxiety. 

The  ironing  and  the  "something  for  tea,"  Faith  despatched 
with  extra  diHgence  and  speed,  and  then  dressed  herself  for  the 
evening.  It  was  not  much  extra  dressing  ;  only  a  dark  stuff 
dress,  a  little  finer  than  ordinary ;  the  white  ruffle  round  the 
neck  and  wrists  was  the  same.  And  then,  giving  a  few  minutes 
to  the  seeking  of  some  added  help  to  quietness,  for  Faith's  mind 
had  been  strangely  disturbed,  she  went  again  to  Mr  Linden's 
room.  A  gentle  vision  she  was,  if  ever  one  was  seen,  when  she 
entered  it. 

"You  say  I  mustn't  thank  you,  Mr  Linden,"  she  said,  giving 
him  back  his  sister's  letter  ;  "  but,  will  you  thank  her  for  me  ? " — 
**  I  don't  think  she  deserves  many  thanks,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
"but  I  wiU  tell  her." 

The  course  of  study  that  afternoon  was  peculiar,  and  eminently 
a  talk,  Mr  Linden  called  for  none  of  the  usual  books  at  first,  but 
began  by  giving  Faith  a  very  particular  account  of  the  whole 
process  of  circulation ;  thence  diverging  right  and  left,  in  the 
most  erratic  manner  as  it  seemed  to  her,  passing  from  the  bright 
crystal  points  in  chemistry  to  the  blue  mould  on  a  piece  of  bread, 
and  then  explaining  to  her  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  a  fly's  eye. 
The  daylight  was  already  failing,  and  the  red  firelight  was  play- 
ing hide-and-seek  with  the  shadows  in  Mr  Linden's  room,  before 
he  gave  her  a  chance  to  think  what  time  it  was.  When  ahe  saw 
it,  Faith  started  up. 

"  I  told  mother  1  would  come  and  see  her  before  I  went ! "  she 
said,  drawing  a  long  breath,  like  a  person  in  an  atmosphere  he 
can't  get  enough  of.  Then  witib  a  little  change  of  tone,  after 
standing  a  minute  looking  at  the  fire,  she  went  on.  "  All  /  can 
do,  is  to  drive  the  nails  into  that  wood-box ;  but  I  '11  do  it  before 
to-morrow."    She  held  out  her  hand  as  cQie  spoke. 
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'<  No,  YOU  must  not,"  Mr  Linden  said,  as  he  took  the  hand. 
**  To-night  you  will  be  out,  and  you  must  not  give  me  a  late 
breakfast.  Miss  Faith ;  therefore  you  must  go  to  bed  as  soon  as 
you  come  home,  and  leave  the  box  to  m«." 

Faith  ran  away  and  did  not  go  to  her  hammering  just  then. 
She  brought  a  low  bench  to  her  mother's  feet,  sat  down  there  ; 
and  taking  Mi's  Derrick's  hands  from  whatever  they  were  about, 
wrapped  both  arms  round  herself  laying  her  head  on  her  mother  s 
lap. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  caressingly,  "  I  couldn't  come  down  before, 
I  was  so  busy  and  so  interested,  I  didn't  in  the  least  know  what 
time  it  was ;  and  I  hadn't  a  chance  to  think." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  'm  glad,  pretty  child,"  said  her  mother,  bending 
down  to  kiss  her.  '^  I  think  sometimes  you  think  too  much.  But 
you  look  just  like  a  baby,  for  all  that.  I  'm  sure  I  shall  always 
love  Mr  Linden  for  pleasing  you  so  much,"  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
stroking  Faith's  hair,  '*  even  though  he  does  please  himself  too." 

Faith  secured  that  hand  again,  and  held  them  both  wrapped 
round  her ;  but  farther  words  for  a  moment  spoke  not 

^'  I  shall  come  home  as  early  as  I  can,"  she  said, ''  mother ;  time 
enough  to  do  everything  for  breakfast." 

"  You  shan't  do  a  thing,  child,"  said  her  mother.  "  You  may 
come  home  as  early  as  you  like,  but  I  'm  going  to  keep  you  out 
of  the  works.  I  feel  so  grand  when  you're  up-stairs  stuaymg,  you 
can't  think  !    You  wouldn't  know  me.  Faith." 

Faith  laughed  the  laugh  that  was  music  to  Mis  Derrick's  ears, 
and  indeed  would  have  been  to  any,  and  held  the  hands  closer. 

"  I  feel  a  little  grand  too,"  she  said,  "  sometimes  in  a  way." 

This  did  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  times,  or  else  feeling  grand 
had  a  soporific  effect ;  for  Faith's  eyelids  presently  droopec^  and 
when  Dr  Harrison  came  to  the  house,  and  for  some  time  before, 
she  was  fast  asleep  on  her  mother's  lap. 

"  Psyche  ! "  exclaimed  Dr  H«irrison,  as  he  discerned  by  the  fire- 
light the  state  of  the  case.  Mrs  Derrick  gave  him  a  litue  reprov- 
ing glance  for  speaking  so  loud,  but  other  reply  made  none,  save 
a  low-spoken  polite  ofer  of  a  chair. 

<*  Thank  you  :  I  am  ^oin^  up  to  see  Mr  Linden.  Miss  Derrick 
was  so  good  as  to  promise  she  would  go  with  me  to  see  my  sister 
this  evening.  In  these  circumstances,"  said  Dr  Harrison,  in  his 
softest  voice, "  do  you  think  it  would  be  presumption  to  wake  her 
up?" — "Well,  go  up,  then,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "and  I'll  wake 
her  up  before  you  come  down." 

Which  arrangement  took  effect,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
thereafter,  Dr  Harrison's  horse  making  much  better  speed  than 
old  Crab  could  do  now,  Faith  was  deposited  safely  at  Judge 
Ilarrison's  door.  There  she  was  received  with  open  arms  and 
great  exultation  by  Miss  Sophy,  and  with  great  cordiality  aad 
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pleasnie  by  the  Judge,  and  with  a  certain  more  imoertain  amount 
of  both  by  Mrs  Somers,  whom  Faith  found  there,  the  only 
addition  to  the  fconily  party ;  while  the  Doctor  stood  complacently 
on  the  rug,  in  silence,  surveying  everybody  like  a  man  who  has 
gained  his  point. 

'<  Well,  tfulius,"  said  Mrs  Somers,  '*  how 's  Mr  Linden  to-night  ? 
did  you  see  him  1" — "  Yea,  ma'am,  I  saw  him." 

"  Well,  how  is  he  ?''  repeated  Mrs  Somers. — "  He  is — ^veiy  hap- 
pily situated,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  should  like  to  be  in  his  place." 

"  What  do  you  go  there  twice  a  day  for  ?  Do  you  think  him 
worse?  You  began  with  going  once,"  said  Mrs  Somers. — 
"  Always  begin  gently,**  said  Dr  Harrison ;  "  you  get  on  faster." 

"  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  take  up  your  abode  there  alto- 
gether, at  that  rate?" — "At  what  rate.  Aunt  Ellen?  You  are 
too  fast  for  me.'* 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  Mrs  Somers.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  want  to  be 
told  what  you  go  there  for.  What  I  do  want  to  Know  is,  whether 
he 's  like  to  get  well,  and  how  soon.'* — "  He  will  be  conquering 
Pattaquasset  in  a  few  weeks,**  said  the  Doctor. 

"I  wonder  whether  he'll  conquer  Phil  Davids,'*  said  Mrs 
Somers.  "  I  should  like  to  see  that  done.  Julius,  did  you  ever 
find  out  anything  about  the  man  that  fired  the  shot  ?" — "  ReaUy, 
Aunt  EUen,  I  am  not  a  detective,**  said  the  Doctor,  carelessly, 
looking  at  Faith,  who  kept  as  quiet  as  a  dormouse.  "  K  it  had 
been  my  business  I  suppose  I  should  have  found  out.** 

"  I  think  I  heard  you  opine  that  Mr  Linden  knew,"  said  Mrs 
Somers  ;  "  and  I  tmnk  somebody  ought  to  find  out,  unless  you 
want  the  thing  done  over  again.  Don*t  you  think  so,  Judge 
Harrison?** — "Well,  my  dear,**  said  the  Judge,  "I  understand 
Mr  Linden  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  very  benevolent  motive.  I 
understand  his  feelings.  He  wouldn't  run  the  risk  of  accusing  a 
man  unjustly ;  I  can't  blame  him.  It  *s  right,  I  think,  though 
it  *s  provoking.    What  do  you  think,  Miss  Faith  ?** 

Faith  lifted  her  eyes,  but  perhaps  the  Doctor  saw  in  her 
changing  cheek  some  token  of  the  pain  he  had  stirred  in  the 
morning.     He  prevented  her  reply. 

"La£es  dont  think  about  these  things,  my  dear  sir.  Aunt 
EUen  is  so  sharp  she  gets  ahead  of  her  sex.  Let  me  have  the 
honour  of  suggesting  a  pleasanter  subject  of  meditation.  I  have 
seen  to-night.  Aunt  EUen,  the  most  exquisite  and  valuable  jewel- 
lery I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.** 

"  Here,  in  Pattaquasset  ? "  said  his  sister. — "  In  Pattaquasset,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world." 

"Don't  excite  yourself,  Sophy,"  said  Mrs  Somers;  "let*8  hear 
what  they  were  first** 

Faith,  Hke  everybody  else,  looked  for  the  Doctor's  answer, 
though  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was  looking  at. 
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**A  lady,  Annt  £llen,"  the  Doctor  went  on,  glancing  at  her, 
"  had  made  a  necklace  of  her  mother's  arms,  and  a  cross,  more 
precious  than  diamonds,  of  her  mother's  hands ;  and  clasping  this 
cross  to  her  breast,  adorned  with  this  most  exquisite  and  rarQ 
adornment,  had — gone  to  sleep  1 " 

"And  for  once,''  said  Mrs  Somers,  "you  preferred  the  wearer 
to  the  jewels,  and  went  into  a  trance  i  I  can  imagine  you.'' — 
"  I  ?  not  I,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  I  went  up-stairs.  But  you  have 
no  idea  of  the  eflfect." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  the  trance  was  a  long  one,"  said  Mrs  Somers, 
with  a  little  raising  of  her  eyebrows.  "  Faith,  my  dear,  what 
have  you  done  to  that  little  Seacomb  child  ?  I  can't  get  over  mv 
astonishment  at  his  transformation." — "I  am  afraid  there  isnt 
much  transformation  yet,"  Faith  said.  "  He  listens  very  quietly 
and  behaves  well  in  school,  but  I  don't  know  how  he  is  at  home." 

"  You  are  not  school  teacher  too  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. — ^*  It  isn't 
a  bad  trade,"  said  Faith,  though  her  cheeks  had  answered  for  her 
another  way. 

"  Not  a  bad  trade,  certainly ;  but  one  may  have  too  many  tradea 
Aunt  Ellen,  I  had  the  honour— do  you  believe  it  ?— of  giving 
Miss  Derrick  lessons  this  morning." — "  I  think  she  was  very  good 
to  permit  it,"  said  Mrs  Somers,  composedly. 

"She  was  very  good,"  said  the  Doctor,  demurely.  "I  am 
afraid  that  is  her  character  generally." 

He  was  called  off  by  his  father,  and  Miss  Harrison  seized  Faith, 
and  planted  her  between  herself  and  Mrs  Somers  on  the  sofa. 

"  Don't  mind  his  nonsense,  Faith.  Julius  never  can  talk  like 
anybody  else.  Why  haven't  you  been  here  this  age?" — "I've 
been  busy,  Sophy." 

"  Why  wouldn't  you  go  to  ride  with  us  ?  Julius  wouldn't  go 
after  what  you  said.  Why  wouldn't  youl" — "It  was  Sunday, 
Sophy." 

"  Well,  what  if  it  was  ] " — "  Sunday  isn't  my  day.  I  can't  use 
it  for  my  own  work." 

"  But  taking  a  little  ride  isn't  work." 

Faith  hesitated. 

"  Isn't  it  work  to  the  horses,  Sophy?  And  if  it  is  only  pleasure, 
Sunday  has  its  own  pleasures,  dear  Sophy.     I  can't  have  Doth." 

"Why  can't  you?" — "Because  if  1  take  these,  God  will  not 
give  me  those,"  Faith  said,  veiy  gravely. 

"But,  Faith,"  said  Miss  Harrison,  looking  disturbed,  "you 
didn't  use  to  be  so  religious."  Faith's  face  flushed  a  little  and 
was  touchingly  humble  as  she  said,  "  No,  I  didn't." 

"What's  changed  you  so?" — ^"It  isn't  a  bad  change,  dear 
Sophy!" 

"  I  don't  believe  anything 's  bad  about  you,"  said  Miss  Harrison, 
kissing  her,  "  but  don't  change  too  far,  dear ;  don't  foi^et  your 
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old  Menda" — ''I  want  them  to  diange  too,"  said  Faith,  looking 
at  her  winninely. 

" That's  light,  Faith,  stand  by  yonr  colouis,"  said  Mrs  Somen, 
with  a  tone  and  manner  that  came  quite  from  the  other  side  of 
her  character.  "  Sophy,  your  mother  wouldn't  know  her  child, 
to  hear  you  ask  such  questions." 

Miss  Harrison  looked  troubled,  and  left  the  room.  Dr  Harri- 
son immediately  took  her  place,  and  ahnost  as  immediately  tea 
came  in. 

That  is  to  say,  tea  and  chocolate  were  handed  round,  together 
wiUi  a  sufficient  abundance  and  variety  of  delicate  subst^tids 
to  suit  the  air  and  the  style  of  a  country  town.  Judge  Harrison's 
was  the  only  house  in  Pattaquasset  where  tea  was  served  in  this 
way,  except  perhaps  the  De  Staffs';  though  there  was  this  differ- 
ence to  be  observed,  the  Be  Staffs  never  had  tea  carried  round 
unless  when  they  had  company ;  at  the  Harrisons'  it  was  never 
carried  round  unless  they  were  alone. 

Dr  Harrison  attended  politely  to  his  aunt,  but  he  was  eyes  and 
hands  for  Faith,  finding  at  the  same  time  very  a^eeable  occupa- 
tion for  her  ears.  If  people  could  be  content  with  being  agree- 
able !  But  in  the  midst  oi  cold  tongue  and  chocolate  the  Doctor 
broke  out  a^ain. 

"  After  aJl,"  said  he,  "  what  about  that  piece  of  curious  infor- 
mation. Miss  Derrick?  You  know  I  was  balked  this  morning 
and  led  a  will-o'-the-wisp  chase  after  the  Idea.  Is  Mr  linden  in 
the  habit  of  spoiling  people's  fun  in  that  manner  ? "  Faitib.  said 
simply  she  did  not  know.  She  did  not,  but  in  private  she  thought 
it  likely  enough. 

"  Well,  about  the  question,"  said  the  Doctor,  helping  her  to 
something  at  the  same  time ;  "  what  was  the  truth  of  it.  Miss 
Derrick?  You  see  I  am  interested.  Was  our  little  informant 
correct  ? " 

Now  Faith  had  no  mind,  even  in  the  dark,  or  about  anything, 
to  set  her  "  yes  "  against  Mr  Linden's  "  no."  Besides,  she  knew 
that  the  Doctor  had  heard  no  names,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  Mr  Linden's  knowledge,  he  knew  nothing.  And  she 
was  very  willing  to  take  the  shelter  of  the  shield  which  had  been 
thrown  round  her.  The  deep,  deep  dye  of  her  cheeks  she  could 
not  help  ;  but  she  answered  with  tolerable  quietness,  behind  that 
shield,  "I  hoped  you  had  got  enough  of  the  subject  this  morning." 

The  Doctor  had  enough  of  it  now  1  He  changed  his  ground 
with  all  speed,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  Dr  Harrison  Slowed 
himseK  at  his  best. 

So  soon  as  the  removal  of  tea-things  gave  him  a  clear  field,  he 
brought  out  his  microscope  ;  and  from  that  instant  Faith  almost 
forgot  and  forgave  him  everything.  She  forgot  everything  pre- 
sent—the Judge,  Sophy,  and  Mrs  Somers ;  and  came  to  the  table 
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BO  soon  as  the  bright  brass  of  the  little  machine  caught  her  e^e. 
The  machine  alone  was  a  wonder  and  beauty  ;  it  seemed  to  Faith 
like  an  elegant  little  brass  gun  mounted  on  the  most  complicate 
and  exquisite  of  gun-carriages,  with  its  multiplication  of  wheels 
and  screws  and  pins,  by  which  its  adjustment  mi^ht  be  regulated 
to  a  hair ;  with  its  beautiful  workmanship  and  high  finish,  and 
its  most  marvellous  and  admirable  purpose  and  adaptation.  Dr 
Harrison  had  never  adjusted  his  microscope  with  more  satisfaction, 
perhaps,  than  with  those  childish-womanly  eyes  looking  on  ;  and 
neither  he  nor  inany  other  people  ever  performed  better  the 
subsequent  office  of  exhibiting  it.  He  troubled  Faith  now  with 
nothing  ;  his  very  manner  was  changed  ;  and  with  kindness  and 
sense  most  delicate,  most  thoughtful,  most  graceful  always,  gave 
her  all  he  could  give  her. 

He  was  a  trifle  surprised  to  find  that  the  amount  of  that  was 
not  more.  There  was  no  lack  indeed ;  he  could  talk  and  she 
could  listen  indefinitely,  and  did ;  nevertheless  he  found  some  of 
his  channels  of  communication  stopped  off.  At  the  first  thing  he 
showed  her,  Faith  looked  for  an  instant,  and  then,  withdrawing 
her  eye  from  the  microscope  and  facing  him  with  cheeks  absolutely 
paled  with  excitement  and  feeling,  exclaimed  rapturously,  "  Oh  ! 
are  those  the  chalk  shells  ?" 

The  Doctor  hadn't  counted  upon  her  knowing  anything  of  chalk 
shells. 

'^  Aunt  Ellen,"  said  he,  as  he  looked  to  shift  or  adjust  something, 
**  do  you  think  Miss  Derrick  has  ever  lived  upon  anything  worse 
than  roses?" — "Upon  something  stronger,  1  fancy,**  said  Mrs 
Somers,  a  little  surprised  in  her  turn,  but  well  pleased  too,  for 
Faith  had  come  nearer  her  heart  that  evening  than  ever  before, 
and  the  voyage  of  discovery  was  pleasant. 

"  I  should  certainly  think  I  was  in  Persia,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  only  the  bulbul  knows  nothing  of  scientific  discoveries,  I  fancy." 

But  Faith  was  in  no  danger  of  hearing,  or  caring,  if  she  had 
understood  ;  she  had  gone  back  to  the  chsdk  shells,  and  back  still 
further,  from  them,  into  the  world  of  those  perfections  which  God 
had  made /br  Himaelf.  A  new  world,  now  for  the  first  time  actu- 
ally seen  W  her,  and  for  a  moment  she  almost  lost  her  standing 
in  this,    mxa  Somers  watched  her,  smiling  and  curious. 

She  drew  back  presently  with  a  long  breath,  to  give  the  other 
ladies  a  chance  ;  but  Miss  Harrison  had  looked  all  she  cared  to 
look,  and  Mrs  Somers  was  not  new  to  the  thing.  They  took  a 
view  occasionally,  one  for  form,  the  other  for  rc«d  interest ;  but 
for  the  most  part  Faith  found  the  exhibition  was  for  her,  and  she 
and  the  Doctor  might  have  it  all  their  own  way.  A  long  way  they 
made  of  it ;  for  the  Doctor  found  a  good  deal  of  talkmg  to  do, 
and  Faith  was  most  ready  to  hear.  He  talked  well  and  gave  her 
a  great  deal  of  what  she  fikedj  with  a  renewal  every  now  and  then 
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of  his  first  BTUprise ;  for  in  the  midst  of  some  elaborate  e^lana- 
tion  he  was  launching  into  for  her  benefit,  most  innocently  and 
simply  Faith  would  bring  him  up  with  a  gentle  "  Yes,  I  kaow/' 
not  spoken  with  the  faintest  arrogance  of  knowledge,  but  merely 
to  prevent  him  going  into  needless  detaU  ;  and  herself  too  rapt  in 
the  delight  of  l£e  subject  that  occupied  her  to  have  any  heed  of 
the  effiect  of  her  words. 

'<  I  have  kept  the  best  for  the  last,"  said  the  Doctor,  when  this 
exhibition  had  lasted  a  much  longer  time  than  Faitiii  was  aware 
of ;  '^  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  the  circulation ;  and  I  have 
sent  all  over  town  for  a  frog — ^found  one  at  last,  by  great  happi- 
ness."— "  All  over  town  !"  said  Mrs  Somers ;  "  do  t^  out  of  town 
next  time,  and  save  yourself  trouble." 

"Have  you  got  to  kill  the  frog,  Julius  ?"  said  Miss  Harrison^ 
with  a  disturbed  face. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely.  "  That  would  rather 
interfere  with  our  purposes  than  otherwise,  Sophy.  Aunt  Ellen, 
I  never  learned  the  real  extent  of  *  town '  yet :  when  I  was  a  boy 
it  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  limits  ;  and  now  it  seems  to  me  to 
have  no  centre.    Tell  James  to  bring  in  that  frog,  Sophy." 

Miss  Harrison  retreated  from  the  frog  ;  but  the  Doctor  assured 
Faith  that  he  was  in  very  tolerable  circumstances,  shut  up  in  a 
little  bag  ;  and  that  he  was  only  going  to  be  requested  to  exhibit 
a  small  portion  of  the  skin  of  his  toe,  and  to  hold  himself  still  for 
that  purpose;  which  benevolent  action  the  Doctor  would  help 
him  to  perform  by  putting  him  in  a  slight  degree  of  confinement. 
The  holding  still  was,  however,  apparently  beyond  the  frog's 
benevolent  powers,  and  it  was  some  uttle  time  before  the  Doctor 
could  persuade  him  to  it.  Then  Faith  saw  what  she  had  never 
seen  nor  fully  imagined  before. 

"  O  Sophy  I  O  Mrs  Somers  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  look  at  this  I " 

She  stood  back  with  a  face  of  delighted  wonder.  Miss  Harrison 
looked  an  instant. 

"It  is  curious,*'  she  said.  "What  are  those  little  things, 
Julius  ?  '* — "  You  have  heard  of  the  *  circulating  medium,'  "  said 
the  Doctor ;  « that  is  it." 

Faith  evidently  had  never  heard  of  the  "medium"  referred  ta 
Turning  to  her,  the  Doctor  began  a  clear  full  account  of  the 
philosophy  of  what  she  saw  going  on  in  the  frog's  foot.  But  there 
she  met  him  again. 

"  Yes,  I  toiow,  Dr  Harrison,"  she  said,  with  the  simple  tone  of 
perfect  intelligence.  The  Doctor  bit  his  lip,  while  Faith  stooped 
over  the  microscope  and  read,  and  read,  what  was  to  be  seen 
there. 

"  Faith,"  whispered  Sophy,  "  it 's  cruel  of  me,  but  I  am  afindd 
your  mother  will  be  anxious,  and  Julius  will  never  let  you 
know."—"  What  time  is  it  ? "  said  Faith,  starting  up. 
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**  About — ^half  an  hour — after  eight,"  said  the  Doctor, 

«  After  to,  Faith." 

Not  another  look  did  Faith  ffive,  but  for  her  bonnet,  and  went 
home  as  fast  as  the  Doctor  would  walk  with  her. 

Whether  Mrs  Derrick  was  anxious  or  no,  she  did  not  say,  but 
glad  she  certainly  was  to  see  Faith  back. 

"  Well,  child,"  she  said,  undoing  the  wrappers  from  Faith's  head 
and  neck,  "  I  hope  you  Ve  had  a  grand  time  ? " — "  Yes,  mother, 
very  ;  only  I  didn't  mean  to  stay  so  late.  I  meant  to  be  home  in 
good  time.    I  have  seen  everytning,  mother !  *' 

"  Everything ! "  said  her  mother.  "  I  guess  at  that  rate  I  might 
say  I  'd  been  everywhere.*' 

"  Where  have  you  been,  mother  1  anywhere  1 " — **  I  *ve  been  out 
to  tea  i  ^  said  her  mother,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  has  a 
remarkable  secret  on  hand. 

"  You  have !  where,  mother  1  *' — "  Guess  ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
Bmiling  at  her.  "  I  went  up-stairs  to  tea,  Faith  I  what  do  you 
think  of  that  1    What  '11  you  expect  to  hear  of  mv  doing  next  ? " 

"  Oh  mother  I "  said  Faith,  laughing,  "  I  am  glad  I  That  was 
the  best  thing  you  could  have  done." 

"  It  wasn't  my  doing,  though,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "  But  when 
I  went  up  with  Mr  Linden's  tea,  he  asked  me  if  you  had  gone, 
and  I  said  yes,  and  he  said  since  there  was  nobody  better  worth 
seeing  down-stairs,  he  wished  I'd  come  and  drink  tea  with  him. 
So  I  went,  child,  and  it  was  real  pleasant,  too.  And  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  I  stayed  there  all  the  evening ;  only  I 
wouldn't  let  him  talk  to  me,  and  he  just  went  to  sleep  as  if  I 
hadn't  been  there.  I  think  he  was  very  tired.  Faith.  So  then  I 
felt  very  comfortable,"  added  Mrs  Derrick,  smiling,  "  and  I  sat 
there  and  watched  him  till  Reuben  came,  a  little  wnile  ago." 

"  Was  he  tired  ?"  said  Faith,  the  light  in  her  face  changing. 
"  He  had  been  talking  to  me  all  the  afternoon.  Mother,  hali  the 
pleasure  I  had  to-night  he  gave  me,  for  he  was  all  the  afternoon 
preparing  me  for  it.'"   She  stood  looking  at  the  fire  reproachfully. 

"  Why,  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  suppose  his  arm  pains  him 
a  good  deal,  ana  that  tires  one,  you  know.  He  didn't  talk  to  you 
a  bit  more  than  he  wanted  to,  I  '11  warrant.  Why,  he  even  talked 
to  ine  all  tea-time  1"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  as  if  she  felt  quite  proud  in 
consequence. 

"Well,  mother,  we  must  go  to  bed  now,  for  I  must  be  up  very 
early  to  finish  that  box." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Vert  early  it  was,  when  Faith's  hammer  was  at  work  again  on 
the  brown  moreen,  and  short  interruption  did  she  give  h^ns^oXi 
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from  anything  that  could  be  spared,  till  the  box  was  done.  It 
suited  her  welL  when  it  was  done.  The  cover  was  stuffed,  old- 
fashioned  brown  binding  was  lapped  over  the  edges  and  seams, 
and  fastened  off  with  rows  of  brass-headed  nails,  which  made  it 
altogether  an  odd,  handsome,  antiquated-looking  piece  of  furni- 
ture. With  this,  when  her  morning  work  was  done  and  her 
exercise  prepared,  Faith  went  up  to  Mr  Linden's  room,  to  see  it 
brought  m  and  placed  properly. 

'^  I  shall  have  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things,''  he  said ; 
**  that  blue  riband  will  work  me  mischief  yet  Miss  Faith,  how 
can  you  take  advantage  of  m^  disabled  condition  ?  " 

"  Are  you  better  this  morning,  Mr  Linden  ? " 

^  The  time  has  not  quite  come  yet  for  me  to  be  much  better. 
But,  Miss  Faith,  if  I  had  known  that  you  tcould  wake  yourself  up 
early  ,this  morning,  what  do  you  think  I  should  have  done  I " 

"  I  can*t  think,  Mr  Linden,"  she  said,  looking  merry. 

"  I  should  have  invited  you  and  Mrs  Derrick  up  here  to  break- 
fast ;  which  I  only  did  not  do,  because  I  could  not  take  the  extra 
trouble  upon  myself,  and  because  I  knew  you  ought  to  sleep  till 
this  time." 

Faith  shook  her  head  a  little,  perhaps  sorry  to  have  missed  the 
breakfast,  then  went  off  and  brushed  away  the  dust  and  chips 
left  round  the  wood-box,  then  came  and  sat  down. 

"  I  saw  almost  everything  last  nighty  Mr  Linden." 

**Well,  before  you  go  off  to  last  night,  will  you  come  to-morrow 
morning  1    Now  what  did  you  see  ? " 

The  bright  snule  and  flush  and  sparkle  answered  the  invitation, 
and  perhaps  Faith  thought  no  other  answer  was  needed ;  for 
she  gave  no  other. 

"  I  know  now,"  she  said,  after  an  instant^  "what  you  were  doing 
all  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr  Linden." 

"  I  know  what  you  were,  Miss  Faith." 

She  smiled  innocently,  and  went  on — 

"  All  that  just  fitted  me,  as  you  meant  it  should,  to  take  the 
good  of  the  evening  ;  and  I  had  a  great  deal,"  she  said  gravely.  I 
saw  almost  everything  you  spoke  of — and  other  things.  I  saw 
the  chalk  shells,  Mr  Linden ;  and  the  circulation  in  a  fog's  foot ; 
and  different  prepared  pieces  of  skin  ;  and  the  moth's  phimage ; 
and  the  silver  scale-armour  of  the  Lepisma,  as  Dr  Harrison  caUed 
it ;  and  more," 

"  And  with  very  great  delight,  as  I  knew  you  would.  I  am 
very  glad  ! "— "  Yes,'^  said  Faith ;  "  I  know  a  little  better  now  how 
to  understand  some  things  you  said  the  other  day.  I  am  veiy 
glad  I  went,  only  for  one  thing." 

"  What  was  that  I "— "  Dr  Harrison  asked  such  a  strange  thing 
of  J^M  we  were  walking  home ;  at  least  it  seems  to  me  strange.^ 
May  my  judgment  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it?"  Mr  l^&^ 
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Baid,  after  a  moment's  silence. — "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Faith ;  "  that 
was  what  I  was  going  to  ask.  He  wants  me  to  go  with  him  to 
see  a  woman  who  is  dying,  he  says,  and  miserable  ;  and  he  wants 
me  to  talk  to  her.  He  says  he  does  not  know  how."  And  half 
modestly,  half  timidly,  she  added,  '<  Is  not  that  goin|^out  of  my 
wayl" 

A  qnick,  peculiar  smile  on  Mr  Linden's  face  was  succeeded  by  a 
very  deep  gravity ;  once  or  twice  the  lips  parted  impulsively, 
then  took  meir  former  firm  set ;  and  shading  his  eyes  with  ms 
hand,  he  looked  into  the  fire  in  profound  silence. 

Very  soberly,  but  in  as  absolute  repose  of  face.  Faith  now  and 
then  looked  at  him,  and  meanwhile  waited  for  his  thoughts  to 
come  to  an  end. 

"  Dr  Harrison  said,"  she  remarked,  after  a  little  while, "  that  you 
once  told  him  he  had  but  half  learned  his  profession," 

"  What  did  you  say.  Miss  Faith  ?  I  mean,  not  to  that,  but  to 
the  question  r' — I  didn't  know  what  to  say;  I  didn't  want  to 
go  at  all.  1  don't  know  whether  that  was  wrong  or  right ;  but 
at  last  I  said  I  would  go.  Do  you  think  I  was  nght,  Mr 
Linden?" 

"  Did  you  promise  to  go  toith  him  ?  " — I  didn't  know  any  other 
way  to  go,"  said  Faith.  "  I  don't  know  where  the  woman  lives, 
and  he  said  I  couldn't  find  it ;  and  old  Crab  has  a  lame  foot.  Dr 
Harrison  asked  me  to  go  with  him.  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
minded  going  alone." 

"  Neither  should  I  mind  having  you  "  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a 
look  more  doubtful  and  anxious  than  Faith  had  often  seen  him 
wear,  though  it  was  not  bent  upon  her. 

"  Do  you  think  I  said  wrong,  then,  Mr  Linden  ?  I  did  not 
like  to  go,  but  I  thought  perhaps  I  ought." — "  I  don't  think  you 
did  wrong,"  was  the  somewhat  definite  answer.  "  I  wish  I  had 
been  alongside  of  you  when  the  request  was  made." 

A  wish  which  he  had  not  been  the  first  to  know.  Faith  was 
silent. 

"  You  made  a  fair  promise  ? "  he  said ;  "  and  feel  bound  by  it  ? " 

"  I  said  I  would  go,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  her  fair, 
grave  face.  "  If  you  thought  it  was  wrong,  or  that  I  was  putting 
myself  out  of  my  way,  I  would  not,  Mr  Lmden.  He  asked  if  he 
might  come  for  me  at  two  o'clock,  and  I  said  yes." 

"  Miss  Faith,  you  must  not  make  such  a  promise  again." 

She  looked  at  him  very  inquiringly,  soberly,  and  then  her  eyes 
went  to  the  fire  and  mused  there.  Mr  Linden  was  looking  at  her 
then,  though  with  eyes  still  shielded.  Once,  indeed,  the  hand 
came  with  a  soft  touch  upon  her  hair,  drawing  it  back  where  it  had 
fallen  a  little,  but  the  motion  was  quickly  checked.  She  started, 
looked  round  with  a  little  frank  sxnile  and  colour,  and  instantly 
went  back  to  her  musing. 
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<*  I  'in  afraid  I  must  let  you  go,"  Mr  Linden  said,  piesentlr, 
smiling  a  little  too,  as  if  it  were  no  use  to  be  graye  any  longer. 
•*I'm  afraid  I  have  no  right  to  hinder  you.  If  I  had,  I  would. 
Some  other  time  I  will  tefl  you  part  of  the  wherefore,  but  the  less 
I  say  to  yo«  before  you  go,  the  better.  About  that,"  he  added  in 
his  usual  manner,  "  I  think  we  might  write  anouier  exercise.** 
She  started  up,  but  paused. 

"  Mr  Linden,"  she  said,  timidly,  "  Dr  Harrison  said  he  would 
not  be  here  this  morning.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  first — it 
would  be  only  pleasure  to  me,  if  you  are  not  afraid — do  what  he 
does  for  you  ?  *'  He  answered  at  first  rather  quick^  as  if  he  knew 
what  sort  of  pleasure  it  was. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  can  wait ;  it  cannot  signify  very  much."  And  then, 
with  as  quick  a  recognition  of  the  real  pleasure  it  would  be,  after 
all,  Mr  liinden  compounded  matters. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Faith :  I  am  naturally  timid." — ^**  What  does 
that  mean  ?  "  said  she,  coming  before  him  and  looking  with  an  in- 
quisitive snule.    "  I  don't  know,  Mr  Linden  I  " 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  explain  such  a  himiiliating  confession  ?** 
— "  No,  certainly,  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  wouldn't  keep  to  it, 
after  all." 

"  I  am  a  little  afraid  for  you.  What  do  you  suppose  I  shall 
do  this  afternoon  while  you  are  gone  1" — "  I  don't  know,"  she  said, 
looking  a  little  wistfully. 

"  I  shall  lie  here  and  study  that  wood-box.  You  see  I  cany 
out  my  principles.  Miss  Faith,  I  have  not  thanked  you  for  it" — 
"  I  don't  think  you  'U  study  it  veiy  long,"  said  Faith ;  "  there  isn't 
much  in  it." 

"Somebody  has  said,"  replied  Mr  Linden,  "that  *in  eveiy 
subject  there  is  inexhaustible  meaning,  the  eye  sees  in  it  what  the 
eye  brings  means  of  seeing.'  You  must  not  limit  my  power  of 
eyesight." 

"  If  you  wouldn't  limit  my  power  of  something  else  ! "  she  said, 
with  gentle  persistency. 

He  looked  up  at  her. 

"  I  will  not.  Miss  Faith ;  then  will  you  please  perform  your 
kind  office  at  once  ?  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  I  shall 
be  the  better  able  to  do  something  for  you  afterwards."  And  the 
manner  almost  made  Faith  feel  as  if  the  proposition  had  come 
from  her  at  first. 

She  went  about  it,  not  this  first  time  without  some  trembling 
of  heart,  but  with  also  a  spirit  that  rose  above  and  quite  kept 
down  that.  She  knew  exactly  and  intelligently  what  was  to  be 
done ;  it  was  only  the  hands  that  were  unwonted,  and  therefore 
she  feared  unskilfuL  But  there  are  things  that  some  women  have 
hy  nature,  and  a  skilful  hand  is  one  of  them ;  and  it  was  Faith's. 
Her  womanly  love  and  care  were  enough  for  all  the  rest;  she 
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made  no  mistakes  nor  delays;  and  her  soft  fingei^s  inflictc<l  no 
pain  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  fingers  to  spare.  A  little  longer 
than  the  Doctor  she  was  perhaps  about  it;  not  much,  and  not 
more  awkward,  and  that  is  saying  enough. 

So  soon  as  that  was  done,  Faith  went  for  her  exercise,  and  sat 
down  as  yesterday  to  write  it. 

And  so  exercise  and  reading  and  philosophy  followed  on  in  a 
quiet  train,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  revealed  new  wonders, 
and  the  little  French  book  was  closed  at  the  end  of  a  pretty 
chapter. 

"Whenever  I  get  about  my  duties  again,  Miss  Faith,"  Mr 
Linden  said,  '*  I  shall  make  one  very  stringent  rule  for  our  future 
intercourse." 

"What's  that,  Mr  Linden?"  she  said,  with  the  face  of  quick 
deep  j)leasure  she  always  wore  when  about  any  of  her  studies 
with  him. 

"From  the  time  when  I  come  home  to  dinner  till  I  go  off 
again,  I  will  neither  speak  nor  be  spoken  too.  Miss  Faith,  except 
in  French.    That  is,  you  may  speak,  but  I  shall  not  answer." 

Faith  started  a  little,  looked  puzzled,  and  looked  terrified,  as 
much  as  she  ever  did,  but  rather  closed  with  looking  as  if  it  was 

"  I  should  make  the  rule  at  once,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling, 
"but  I  foresee  that  you  would  absent  yourself  entirely.  Now 
when  I  am  down-stairs  you  will  have  to  see  me,  whether  you 
want  to  or  not" 

"  But  I  don't  know  one  word,"  said  Faith,  breathlessly.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  say,  or  hear  much,  Mr  Linden." 

"Oh,  you  shall  hear  a  great  deal ;  I  will  take  that  upon  myself." 

Faith  shook  her  head,  gave  the  fire  a  final  mending,  and  ran  off ; 
for  it  was  again  an  hour  past  the  midday.  Mr  Linden's  dinner 
came  up,  and  was  hardly  removed  before  Dr  Harrison  followed. 

"Well,  Linden,"  he  said,  coming  jauntily  in,  "I  hope  you 
haven't  missed  me  this  morning." — "  Not  in  the  least." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  How  do  you  do  ?  I  will  try  and  put 
you  in  condition  not  to  miss  me  this  evening,  though  it  is  bene- 
volent," added  the  Doctor,  pulling  off  his  left  glove.  "  It  is  a 
great  secret — ^to  make  one's  self  missed." 

"  It  is  a  secret  your  gloves  will  hardly  find  out,  by  my  fire," 
said  Mr  Linden.  "  How  well  you  look,  Doctor !  not  a  bit  like 
Nought  and  AIL" 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  believe  I  disclaimed  that  particular 
sphere  of  existence  yesterday.  One  had  need  be  One  and  Some- 
what in  this  wind,  if  one  will  keep  a  place  in  a  waggon,  or  else- 
where. But  fire  mustn't  tempt  me.  Linden.  I'll  see  to  you  and 
be  off,  and  decide  what  1 11  be  afterwards." 

**  You  may  be  off  without  preamble." 
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**  Do  Tim  mean  to  dismifw  me  ?  '  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  ladsng 
Mb  eyebrows.  '^Have  I  said  that  yoa  mutt  accept  my  poor 
aenrices?" — ^^Whj,  no,'  said  Mr  Linden,  "dooUj  no!  I  am 
most  happy  to  see  yoo,  DoctoE.' 

**  1^  moppinesBr  will  be  mutual  when  I  hare  the  felicity  of 


imderstanding  too,"  said  the  Doctor,  settling  himself  in  an  atti- 
tude.   Mr  Tiinnen  smrered  him  from  head  to  f oot^ 

''I  perceiTe,  indeed,  that  you  are  One  and  Somewhat  !*  he 
■aid ;  **  yon  still  need  *  the  four  azure  chains.'  Do  yon  need 
explanations  too?'' — ^^If  you  11  be  so  good,"  said  the  Doctoi; 
•*  Or — ^ha !  you  dont  mean  tkat^  do  you  V 

**  My  arm  has  been  dressed,"  said  Mr  Linden,  ouietly. 

^  Never  trust  a  woman,'  said  the  Doctor,  wheeung  round.  ^  I 
thought  she  had  got  enough  of  that  yestoday.  Did  ahe  do  it 
welir— "  ExcellenUy  welL" 

^  Your  face  says  so  as  well  as  your  tongue,"  said  the  Doctor, 
with  an  odd  manner  of  despair.  "  I  have  lost — not  my  occupa- 
tion, for  I  never  had  any — ^but  I  have  lost  my  power  over  you, 
and  she  has  got  it.  I  don't  know  how  to  whistle^  or  1 8iq>po8e  I 
could  take  comfort  in  that." 

Mr  Linden  did  not  whistle,  nor  laugh,  nor  speak;  all  that 
could  be  said  of  him  was,  that  he  lay  there  veiy  quie^  with  his 
eyes  open,  looking  remarkably  welL 

**  Let  a  woman  alone  for  doing  what  she  has  a  mind  ta"  The 
Doctor  went  on,  in  his  usual  manner  now,  putting  on  his  glovesL 
**  1  tell  you  what,  Linden,  they  're  t^e  hardest  creatures  to  manage 
there  are ;  boys  are  nothing  to  them.    Well,  good  morning." 

"  Qood  morning,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  manage  the  wind." 

The  Ut  Harrison  who  had  been  tip-stairs  was  not  at  all  the 
Dr  Harrison  that  met  Faith  in  the  hall  and  escorted  her  to  the 
carriage.  Grave,  gentle,  graceful — ^but  especially  grave,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  he  was ;  and  not  the  less  for  tliat  agreeable,  she 
thought  Faith  was  in  a  sober  mood  herself ;  for  she  was  about 
an  undertaking  she  did  not  much  like ;  and  which  Mr  Linden 
had  liked  even  less.  Faith  pondered,  as  they  drove  swiftly  along, 
what  the  particular  objections  had  b^n  which  he  had  not  chosen 
to  tell  her ;  and  now  and  then  thought  a  little  uneasi^  of  the 
coming  interview  with  the  Doctor's  patient^  with  Dr  Hanison 
himself  for  auditor  and  spectator.  She  did  not  like  it ;  but  she 
had  honestly  done  what  she  thought  right,  and  Mr  Linden  had 
aud  she  was  not  wrong.  Faith  was  glc^  the  Doctor  was  pretty 
wcU  engaged  with  his  norses,  and  let  her  own  musings  run  upon 
^^bivSeasant  things  of  the  morning,  and  of  yesterday,  with  glances 
BflKfdelightfiil  new  world  of  work  and  knowl^e  into  which 
^^^^H^entered,  or  was  entering ;  and  happy  resting  down  on  the 

^Vituni  fixr  all  j(^  bo  latcJyknown  to  lier.    Whirled  along  on 
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smooth-going  wheels,  in  that  bright  brisk  day,  little  interrupted 
with  talk,  these  thoughts  and  meditations  tooK  fair  little  flying 
passages  through  her  head,  chasing  and  succeeding  each  other, 
put  in  and  put  out  by  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  hills  and  fields, 
sky  and  trees  and  wind-clouds,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  mixing 
up  with  them  alL 

Dr  Harrison  had  come  for  her  this  time  in  an  easy,  pleasant- 
going  curricle  drawn  by  beautiful  animals,  and  who  felt  beauti- 
fully in  that  gay  wind.  They  looked  so,  certainly  ;  every  motion 
from  ears  to  tail  telling  of  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  anything,  I  kiiow,*'  said  Dr  Harrison, 
one  time  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  hold  them  in  with  a  good 
deal  of  decision ;  "  or  I  would  have  brought  the  old  family  trotter 
for  you." 

"What  makes  you  think  so,  Dr  Harrison?'' — "I  have  had 
proof  of  it,"  said  he,  looking  at  her.  Faith  shook  her  head  a 
little,  and  could  have  told  him  several  things ;  but  did  not 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  these  fellows  1" — ^She  said  no. 

"  There  is  no  pleasure  in  handling  what  gives  you  no  trouble  ; 
don't  you  think  sol" 

Faith  sought  for  illustrations  of  the  subject  in  her  own  ex- 
perience :  did  not  find  them. 

"  Now  look  at  those  fellows,"  the  Doctor  went  on.  "  They  are 
fit  to  fly  out  of  their  skins  ;  but  a  little  bit  of  steel  in  their 
mouths,  and  a  good  rein,  and  a  strong  hand  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
they  are  mine,   and  not  their  own,"  said  he,  giving  them  a 

I  powerful  check  at  the  same  time  which  brought  them  on  their 
laimches ;  "  and  they  know  it.     Now  isn't  there  some  pleasure  in 
this  ?" — "  It  is  rather  a  man's  pleasure,"  said  Faith ;  "  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Ah,  you  know  better. 
Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  added,  softly,  "  that  a  woman  doesn't 
know  the  pleasure  of  power  ?" — "  I  don't  think  /  do,"  said  Faith, 
meeting  his  eyes  with  a  smile.  He  smiled  to,  a  difierent  smile 
from  wnat  was  usual  with  him. 

The  drive  was  long — much  longer  than  Faith  had  counted  upon, 
although  they  went  so  fast.  "  Down  by  tiie  river,"  the  Doctor 
had  said  ;  but  it  appeared  not  yet  what  part  of  the  river  he  was 
aiming  for.  Still  it  was  beautifxil ;  the  broken  country,  open  and 
free,  with  the  cloud  shadows  and  the  brilliant  sunlight  driving 
across  it,  and  gray  sharp  rocks  everywhere  breaking  it,  and  tufts 
and  reaches  of  brown  or  sear  woodland  diversifying  it,  was  not 
easy  to  weary  of.    Nor  did  Faith  weary. 

But  now  in  all  that  broad  picture  of  life  and  life  work,  appeared 
a  little  dark  spot,  which,  small  as  it  was,  formed  for  the  moment 
the  vanishing  point,  where  every  line  of  beauty  and  sunlight  met 
and  ended.  For  with  that  strange  recognising  of  unknown  things. 
Faith  saw  before  her  the  house  where  the  dying  woman  lay,  and 

*     N 
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knew  it  for  that,  before  the  Doctor  spoke.  A  plam,  biown,  un- 
painted  house ;  straiglit  and  sqnare,  with  no  Break  of  piazza  or 
window  blinds ;  tap^tried  on  the  front  with  frost-bitten  gonrd 
yines,  the  yellow  and  green  fmit  yet  unscathed.  The  usual  little 
gate  and  door-yard  common  to  such  country  houses ;  the  usual 
zemains  of  autumn  flowers  therein ;  the  usual  want  of  trees. 

They  entered  the  house. 

The  Doctor  stepped  up  to  the  bedside  and  made  some  general 
inquiries.  But  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  much  hi  could  do 
for  her. 

"Mrs  Ousters*  said  he,  presently,  "you  know  I  promised  I 
would  bring,  if  I  could,  a  lady  to  see  you.  Here  she  is — ^Miss 
Derrick.*' 

Faith  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  Little  her  quiet  feu^e  showed 
how  she  was  trembling.  In  her  soft  sweet  way  she  asked  the  sick 
woman  how  she  did  ;  and  Mrs  Ousters  turned  her  head  a  little, 
and  gazed  up  into  the  blooming  face  with  strange,  eager,  feyerish 
eyes,  eyes  tnat  thirsted,  but  with  no  bodily  thirst.  Then  she 
closed  them  again  and  turned  her  face  away,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Have  you  been  sick  long  ? "  asked  Faith. 

She  did  not  answer  then  ;  though  as  if  the  tones  of  Faith's, 
voice  were  making  their  way,  there  came  presently  a  slight  quiyer 
of  the  face,  and  a  bright  drop  or  two  that  the  closed  ey^ds  could 
not  quite  keep  back.  But  she  was  at  that  point  of  time  where 
the  fear  of  man  has  lost  its  power,  where  the  doctor  loses  his 
supremacy  and  visitors  their  interest :  where  men  and  things  are 
pushed  like  shadows  into  the  background,  and  the  mind  can  see 
no  object  save  "the  great  white  throne.*'  TMs  was  what  the 
silence  expressed — ^it  was  not  dislike,  nor  churlishness ;  but  those 
surface  questions  failed  to  reach  her  where  she  stood.  The  next 
gentle  and  tender  "  What  is  the  matter  %  "  was  so  spoken  that  it 
found  her  even  there.  Her  eyes  came  back  to  Faith's  face  with 
the  sort  of  look  they  had  given  before  ;  and  then  she  spoke : 

**  Where  would  you  be  going  if  you  were  lying  where  I  be  ?  " 

Faith  heeded  not  the  Doctor  men,  nor  anyuiing  else  in  the 
world.  She  waited  an  instant ;  she  had  drawn  herself  up  on 
hearing  the  question ;  then  leaning  forward  again  she  said  slowly, 
tenderly,  "  I  should  be  going — to  be  happy  with  my  Divine 
Bedeemer.    Are  not  you  ? 

"  What  makes  you  thinkyou  would ? " — " Because  I  have  ffia 
word  for  it,"  said  Faith.  "  Bie  says  that  whoever  believes  in  Hm 
shall  not  perish,  and  that  every  one  that  loves  Him  shall  be  with 
ffim  where  He  is  ;  I  believe  in  Him  and  love  Him  with  my  whole 
heart ;  and  I  know  He  is  true.  He  will  not  cast  me  away.* 
Slowfy,  dearly,  the  words  were  spoken,  so  that  they  might  every 
one  enter  and  be  received  by  the  ears  that  heard. 

Tke  womaa  looked  at  her,  scanned  her,  examined  her,  looked 
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down  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed  at  the  Doctor,  then  back  at 
Faith. 

"  Do  yon  believe  all  that  ? "  she  said.—"  I  know  it ! "  said  Faith, 
with  a  nny  bit  of  joy-speaking  smile.     Again  that  intent  look. 

"  Well,  he  don't,"  she  said,  with  a  motion  towards  the  Doctor, 
"  Which  of  ye  am  /  to  believe  ?  *' — "  Don't  believe  either  of  us, 
said  Faith,  quickly,  her  look  rather  brightening  than  otherwise, 
though  the  play  of  her  lips  took  a  complicate  character.  "  Believe 
God.    Don't  yon  know  His  words  ]  '* 

"  I  s'pose  I  do,  some  of  'em.  I  can't  believe  anything  with  him 
down  there  lookin'  at  me,"  she  said,  impetuously.  "He  said  he 
didn't  believe — and  I  keep  thinkin'  of  that." 

"  Will  you  believe  him,  rather  than  God  ?  rather  than  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  came  and  gave  His  very  life  for  us,  to  bring  us  to 
heaven.  Do  you  think  He  would  tell  us  anything  but  truth  after 
that  ]  His  words  are,  *  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  vet  shall  he  live.' " 

"  Well  I  'm  'most  dead,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  sort  of  cold,  hope- 
less tone. 

"  Let  Jesus  make  you  live,"  said  Faith,  in  a  voice  as  warm  and 
loving. 

"  The  Doctor  said  he  couldn't,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  tone 
as  before.     "  He  believes  that  anyhow." 

Faith  answered,  "  *  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them, 
and  they  follow  me.  And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life  ;  and 
they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of 
my  hand.'" 

That  same  little  quiver  passed  over  the  face,  but  it  changed 
into  an  irrepressible  shudder. 

"  Sit  down  here  on  the  bed,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  Faith, "  and 
put  your  face  so  I  can't  see  lus'n — and  then  you  may  talk." 

And  with  that  fair  head  for  a  screen,  as  if  it  really  wwded  off 
some  evil  influence,  Mrs  Ousters  lay  and  listened  quietly  for  a  while ; 
but  then  her  hands  were  clasped  over  her  face,  and  she  broke  into 
a  low  sobbing  fit — as  if  mind  and  body  were  pouring  out  their 
griefs  together.  Not  loud,  not  hysterical — ^but  weary,  subdued, 
overijowering,  until  the  utter  exhaustion  brought  sleep. 

Faith  got  off  the  bed  then,  looked  at  her,  looked  at  the 
Doctor,  and  then  by  an  irrepressible  feeling,  sunk  on  her  knees. 
Leave  her,  go  out  of  the  house  with  Aw»,  she  could  not,  until  she 
had  put  the  cause  of  them  all  into  the  hand  she  knew  her  friend 
and  wished  theirs.  A  few  moments'  motionless  hiding  of  her 
face,  during  which,  as  indeed  during  the  whole  conversation  Dr 
Harrison  was  nearly  motionless  too,  and  used  his  eyes  silently ; 
and  Faitii  rose  from  her  knees.  She  gave  another  look  at  the 
poor  weaiy  face  that  lay  there,  and  then  led  the  way  out  of  the 
house.     The  Doctor  followed  her,  having  perhaps  got  more  than 
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enough  of  the  result  of  his  ride.  But  as  he  was  iinfasteniiiff  his 
horses,  or  rather  after  he  had  done  it,  and  was  waiting  to  hand  her 
in,  Faith  addressed  him — 

"  Dr  Harrison,  on  whose  errand  do  you  go  telling  that  woman 
that  God's  word  is  not  true  ?"  She  spoke  gently,  yet  as  the  Doctor 
faced  her  he  saw  that  her  soft  eye  could  be  steady  as  an  eagle's. 
He  did  not  answer.  "  Not  for  God's  service,"  she  went  on,  answer- 
ing herself ;  "  nor  for  yours.    See  to  it  1 " 

She  turned  and  let  him  put  her  into  the  carriage,  and  they  set 
off  again.  But  the  drive  homewards  promised  to  be  as  silent  as 
the  drive  out  had  been.  The  Doctor  was  grave  after  another 
fashion  now,  with  a  further-down  gravity,  and  scarce  looked  at 
anything  but  his  horses ;  except  when  a  glance  or  a  hand  came 
to  see  if  Faith  was  well  wrapped  up  from  the  wind,  or  to  make 
her  so  :  and  either  action  was  done  not  with  his  accustomed 
grace  merely,  but  with  even  a  more  delicate  tender  care  of  her 
than  ordinary.  Faith  was  in  little  danger  of  cold  for  some 
time. 

As  they  went  on,  however,  and  mile  after  mile  was  passed  over 
again,  and  the  afternoon  waned,  the  wind  clouds  seemed  thicker 
and  the  wind  more  keen.  Faith  felt  it,  and  began  to  think  of  home. 
The  horses  felt  it  too,  and  perhaps  also  thought  of  home,  for  they 
travelled  weU. 

The  carriage  had  turned  an  angle  of  the  road,  which  brought 
the  wind  pretty  strongly  in  their  faces.  The  horses  seemed  to 
take  it  as  aoubtful  fun,  or  else  to  be  inclined  to  make  too  much 
fun  of  it.  They  were  all  alive  with  spirit,  rather  excited  than 
allayed  by  their  miles  of  quick  travelling.  The  Doctor  tried  to 
quiet  them  by  rein  and  voice  both. 

"  They  get  a  little  too  much  oats  for  the  work  they  do,"  said 
he.  "  I  must  take  them  out  oftener.  Take  care  of  this  wind,  Miss 
Derrick ;  I  haven't  a  hand  to  help  you.    What 's  that  ? " 

"That"  was  a  bunch  of  weeds  thrown  into  the  road  just 
before  the  horses'  heads,  from  over  the  fence;  and  was  just 
enough  to  give  them  the  start  which  they  were  ready  for. 
They  set  off  instantly  at  full  run.  The  road  was  ^ood  and 
clear ;  the  carriage  was  light ;  the  wind  was  inspiriting,  the 
oats  suggestive  of  mischief.  The  Doctor's  boasted  rein  and 
hand,  with  all  the  aid  of  steel  bits,  were  powerless  to  stop 
them.  In  vain  he  coaxed  and  called  to  them ;  their  speed 
increased  eveiy  minute ;  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
frightened,  and  plunged  along  accordingly.  The  Doctor  spoke 
once  or  twice  to  Faith,  encouraging  or  suivising  her ;  she  dia  not 
speak  or  stir. 

They  were  just  nearing  the  brow  of  a  hill,  when  an  unlucky 
boy  in  the  road,  thinking  to  stay  their  progress,  stepped  before 
ihemi  and  waved   his   hat   over  his  head.     Faith  heard  an 
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execration  firom  the  Doctor,  then  his  shout  to  her,  '<  Don't  stir, 
Miss  Derrick  ! "  and  then  she  hardly  knew  anything  else.  The 
horses  plunged  madly  down  the  hill ;  leaped,  carnage  and  all, 
across  a  fence  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  the  road  turned  ;  over- 
threw themselves,  and  landed  the  Doctor  and  Faith  on  different 
sides  of  the  carriage  in  a  meadow. 

The  Doctor  picked  himself  up  again  entirely  unhurt,  and  going 
round  to  Faith,  lifted  her  head  from  the  ground.  But  she  was 
stunned  by  the  fall,  and  for  a  few  minutes  remained  senseless.  In 
these  circimistances,  no  house  being  near,  the  Doctor  naturally 
shouted  to  a  cap  or  hat  which  he  saw  passing  along  the  road  ; 
which  cap  also  it  happened  belonged  to  Sam  Stoutenburgh,  who 
was  on  an  errand  into  the  country  for  his  father. 

If  ever  Dr  Harrison  was  unceremoniously  put  aside,  it  was  then. 
Sam  had  come  rather  leisurely  at  first ;  then  with  a  sort  of  flying 
bound  which  cleared  the  fence  like  a  thistledown,  he  bore  down 
upon  the  Doctor,  and  takiog  up  Faith  as  easily  as  if  she  had  been 
a  kitten,  absolutely  ran  with  her  to  a  spring  which  welled  up 
through  the  long  meadow  grass  a  few  yards  off.  There  the  Doctor 
found  him  applying  the  cold  water  with  both  gentleness  and  skill ; 
for  Sam  Stoutenburgh  had  a  mother,  and  her  fingers  had  been  so 
employed  about  his  own  head  many  a  time. 

"  You  're  a  handy  fellow,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  mixture  of 
expressions,  as  he  joined  his  efforts  to  Sam's.     "  That  will  do  it !" 

For  Faith  opened  her  eyes.  The  first  word  was  "  Mother  I " 
then  she  sat  up  and  looked  round,  and  then  covered  her  face. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?"  said  Dr  Harrison,  after  an  instant — ^**  No,  sir, 
I  think  not — I  believe  not." 

"  Can  you  stand  up  ?"  With  the  help  of  his  hand  she  could 
do  it  easfly.  She  stood  silent,  supported  by  him,  looking  on  the 
prostrate  horses  and  shattered  curricle ;  then  turned  her  grave 
eyes  on  the  Doctor. 

"  Don't  stand  too  long.  Miss  Faith  1 "  said  Sam,  earnestly,  with 
trembling  lips,  too,  for  the  manhood  in  him  had  not  got  very  far. 
"  Are  you  mre  you  're  not  hurt  ?" — "  I  am,"  said  Faith,  giving  her 
hand  to  him.    "  I  didn't  know  it  was  you  who  was  helping  me." 

"  1  only  wish  I  'd  been  here  for  you  to  fall  upon,"  said  Sam, 
with  a  queer  mingling  of  grief  and  pleasure.  ^*  Seems  as  if  folks 
couldn't  alwavs  be  in  just  the  richt  place." 

"  I  am  not  hurt,"  she  said,  wim  a  little'shudder. 

"  Now,  how  are  you  going  to  do  to  get  home  ?"  said  the  Doctor, 
looking  much  concerned.     "  Shall  I " 

"  I  will  walk  home,"  she  said,  interrupting  him. 

"  You  are  not  able.  We  are  three  miles,  at  least,  from  Mrs 
Derricks  house.    You  could  not  bear  it" 

<<  I  can  walk  three  miles,"  she  said,  with  a  faint,  fair  smile.  ''I 
will  go  home  with  Sam,  and  you  can  ta^e  caie  of  the  hoises." 
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''That  wonld  be  a  tolerably  back-banded  arrangemenV'  said 
the  Doctor.  "  Toiing  maii)  will  you  bring  tbese  borses  into  town 
for  me — after  I  get  flbem  on  tbeir  l^s — to  Judge  Harrison's  or 
anywbere  ?    I  must  take  care  of  tbis  lady,  and  see  ber  safe." 

"  Yes,  I  '11  brin^  'em  into  town,"  said  Sam  ;  "  but  Miss  Faitb's 
to  be  seen  to  first,  if  tbey  don't  get  on  their  legs  all  nigbt  That  '11 
be  a  work  of  time,  I  take  it.  Miss  Faith,  could  you  walk  just  a 
little  way  !    There's  a  house  there,  and  maybe  a  waggon." 

"  You  don't  understand  me,  said  the  Doctor.  "  1  asked  if  you 
would  do  me  the  favour  to  bring  my  horses  into  town,  -  /  will 
take  care  of  the  lady." 

Sam  considered  a  minute — ^not  the  Doctor,  but  things. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  "  I  can  run  faster  than  you  can  wall^ 
beyond  all  calculation.  If  you'll  keep  warm  here,  I '11  run  till  I 
find  a  waggon  ;  for  if  you  don't  ride  and  tell  the  story  some  one 
else  will,  and  then  there 's  two  people  will  be  worse  hurt  than 
you  are.  You'd  get  home  qui<iest  so."  Faith  was  about  to 
speak,  but  the  Doctor  prevented  her. 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  take  care  of  my  horses  ?"  he  said.  "  I  told 
you,  I  would  take  care  of  the  lady." 

"  Bother  the  horses !"  said  Sam,  impatiently  ;  "  who 's  to  think 
about  horses  with  Miss  Faith  here  frightened  to  death?  I'm 
ready  to  drive  'em  all  over  creation  when  I  get  ready,  Dr  Harri- 
son."   Faith  in  her  turn  interposed. 

"  I  would  rather  walk  than  wait,  Dr  Harrison.  If  Sam  knows 
some  house  near  by,  I  would  rather  walk  so  far  with  him  than 
wait  for  him  to  go  and  come  again.  We  could  send  some  one  to 
help  you  then.  Sam,  you'll  help  Dr  Harrison  get  the  horses 
up." 

So  much  Sam  was  willing  to  do,  and  the  Doctor,  with  such 
grace  as  he  might,  accepted — that  is,  with  no  grace  at  alL  The 
horses,  with  some  trouble  and  diJQ&culty,  were  raised  to  their  feet, 
and  found  whole.  The  carriage  was  broken  too  much  to  be  even 
drawn  into  town.    Faith  then  set  out  with  her  escort. 

^'  How  far  is  your  house,  Sam  ?"  But  Sam  shook  his  bead  at 
that ;  the  nearest  one  of  any  sort  was  a  poor  sort  of  a  place,  where 
they  sometimes  had  a  waggon  standing,  and  sometimes  didn't. 
"  But  we  can  try,  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  in  conclusion.  Sam's  arm 
was  a  strong  one,  and  certainly  if  he  could  have  induced  his  com- 
panion to  lean  her  whole  weight  on  it,  his  satisfaction  would  have 
increased  in  proportion  ;  as  it  was,  he  gave  her  good  help.  And 
thus  they  had  walked  on,  in  the  fading  afternoon  light,  more  than 
what  to  Faith  was  "just  a  little  way,"  when  the  first  house  came 
insight. 

Fortunately  the  waggon  was  at  hpme ;  and  before  it  stood 
on  old  horse  that  one  of  the  men  said,  *'he  should  like  to  see 
run  !"  but  for  once  such  deficiency  was  the  best  recommendation. 
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ATiflihOT  niiniet  off  on  foot  to  find  and  kelp  Dr  Haniion,  and  the 
owner  of  the  alow  hone  gaye  the  reins  to  Sam.  The  waggon  waa 
not  on  spiings,  and  the  buffalo  skin  was  old,  and  the  horse  locu 
slow,  beyond  a  question  ;  but  still  it  was  easier  than  walking,  and 
even  quicker.  Sam  Stoutenbuigh  did  his  best  to  make  Faith 
comfortable,  levying  upon  various  articles  for  that  purpose,  and 
drove  along  with  a  pleasure  which  after  all  can  never  be  unmixed 
in  this  world.  Even  Sam  felt  that ;  for  his  long-drawn  *'  Oh, 
Miss  Faith  !"  said  much,  and  carried  Faith's  thoughts  (she  hardly 
knew  why)  to  more  than  one  person  at  home. 

<<  Sam,''  said  Faith,  '<  I  don  t  want  to  say  anything  about  this 
to-n%ht^ 

^' Well,  ma'am,  I  won't  say  a  word  if  I  can  help  it  Do  you 
mean  to  cmyhodyy  Miss  Faith  ? " — **  Not  to  anybody.  I  mean,  not 
to  any  one  at  home." — "  I  won't  if  I  can  help  it,''  Sam  repeated. 
"  But  it  'b  my  night  to  stay  with  Mr  linden.'' 

"Is  iti  WI,  what  if  it  is?"— "I  don't  know,"  said  Sam, 
dnbiously  ;  ^^  he  has  a  funny  way  of  reading  people's  faces." 

"But  what  is  going  to  be  in  yours,  Sam  *" — "  I  dont  know 
that,  neither,"  said  Sam.  "  But  the  fact  is,  Miss  Faith,  he  always 
does  find  out  things ;  and  if  it 's  anything  he 's  got  to  do  with,  you 
may  just  as  good  tell  him  at  once  as  to  niss  round." 

A  pretty  significant  piece  of  information,  upon  which  Faith 
mused. 

It  was  not  BO  late  when  they  reached  Mrs  Derrick's  door  that 
the  good  lady's  anxiety  had  got  fairly  under  weigh.  At  that 
moment,  indeed,  she  had  quitted  the  front  of  the  house,  and  gone 
to  hurry  Cindy  and  the  tea-kettle  ;  so  that  Faith  was  in  the  house, 
and  her  escort  dismissed,  before  Mrs  Derrick  appeared. 

"  Why,  pretty  child,"  she  said,  "  here  you  are.  I  was  very  near 
getting  worried.  And  I  went  up  and  asked  Mr  Linden  what 
time  it  was,  lest  the  clock  shouldn't  be  dght ;  but  he  seemed  to 
think  it  wasn't  worth  while  to  fret  about  you  yet  You  're  tired 
to  death,"  she  added,  looking  at  Faith.  "  You're  as  pale  as  any- 
thing, child." 

"  X  es,  mother,  I  'm  very  tired."  And  very  glad  to  get  home, 
she  woiild  have  said,  but  her  lips  failed  it 

"  Well,  do  sit  down,  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  1 11  take 
your  things  up-stairs .  Tea 's  all  ready ;  that  'U  do  you  good,  and 
then  you  shall  go  right  to  bed." 

But  that  did  not  seem  what  Faith  was  ready  to  do  ;  instead  of 
that,  she  preferred  to  sit  down  by  her  mother,  and  wrap  her  arms 
round  her  again,  and  lay  her  head  in  her  mother's  lap.  Even 
then  she  did  not  sleep,  though  she  was  by  no  means  Inclined  to 
talk,  and  answered  Mrs  Derrick's  fond  or  anxious  words  with 
yery  few  in  return,  low  and  quiet,  or  with  quiet  caresses.  And 
when  her  mother  was  silent^  to  let  her  sleep,  f'aith  waa  nlent  toOr 
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They  bad  sat  so  motionless  for  a  while,  when  Faith  changed 
her  posture.  She  got  np,  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  her  mother'jr 
side,  laid  her  head  in  her  neck,  and  wrapped  arms  ronnd  Jut  in 
turn. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  most  caressingly,  "when  will  you  begin  to 
follow  Chiist  with  me  ?    I  want  that — X  want  that  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

WmiiB  Dr  Harrison  was  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  his  exertions, 
mental  and  physical,  of  the  preceding  day,  and  his  horses  in  their 
stable  realised  that  the  reaping  of  wild  oats  has  its  own  fatignes, 
Mrs  Derrick  was  stirring  about  with  even  unwonted  activity, 

I)reparing  for  that  unwonted  breakfast  up-stairs.  An  anxious 
ook  or  two  at  Faith's  sleeping  face  had  assured  her  mother  that 
the  fatigue  there  had  been  nothing  very  serious,  and  Mrs  Derrick 
went  down  with  a  glad  heart  to  her  preparations.  There  Faith 
joined  her  after  a  while,  and  as  breakfast-time  approached,  Mrs 
Derrick  suggested  that  luith  should  go  up  and  see  that  the  table 
was  all  right^  and  receive  the  breakfast,  which  she  herself  would 
send  up.  Cmdy  was  already  there,  passing  back  and  forth,  and 
the  door  stood  open  to  facilitate  her  operations. 

If  Faith  had  felt  curious  as  to  the  success  of  Sam  Stouten- 
burgh's  efforts  at  concealment,  her  curiosity  was  at  once  relieved. 
The  room,  as  she  saw  it  through  the  half-open  door,  was  bright 
with  firelight  and  sunshine ;  the  spoons  and  cups  on  the  little 
table  shone  cheerily  in  the  glow ;  and  all  things  were  in  their 
accustomed  pretty  order  and  casorder.  But  the  couch  was  empty, 
and  Mr  Linden  stood  by  the  mantelpiece,  leaning  one  arm  there, 
his  face  bent  down  and  covered  with  his  hand. 

Faith  had  no  need  to  knock,  the  door  being  open  and  Cindy  in 
in  fall  possession ;  but  as  her  li^ht  step  came  near  the  fire  he 
turned  suddenly  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her  without  a  word. 
Then  gently  pushing  her  back  to  the  comer  of  the  couch,  Mr 
Linden  bade  her  "  sit  down  and  be  quiet,"  and  he  himself  took  a 
chair  at  her  side.  She  could  hardly  tell  how  he  looked,  the  face 
was  so  different  from  any  she  had  ever  seen  him  wear. 

For  a  minute  she  obeyed  orders ;  then  she  said,  though  with 
an  eye  that  avoided  meeting  his,  "  I  mustn't  be  quiet,  Mr  Linden ; 
I  must  see  to  the  breakfast-table." 

If  his  first  motion  was  to  hinder  that,  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and  suffered  her  to  go  and  give  her  finishing  touches  ;  watching 
her  all  the  time,  as  she  felt,  but  without  speaking  ;  and  when 
Cindy  shut  the  door  and  tramped  down-stairs,  the  room  was  very 
0till-- only  the  light  crackling  of  tiie  hickory  sticks  in  the  chimneyi 
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and  those  soft  movements  about  the  table.  If  ever  snch  move- 
xnents  were  made  with  pleasure,  if  ever  a  face  of  very  deep  peace- 
fulness  hovered  over  the  placing  and  displacing  of  knives  and 
forks,  plates  and  saltcellars,  it  was  then.  Vet  it  was  not  a  very 
abstracted  face,  nor  looked  as  if  the  (nUtpard  quiet  might  be  ab- 
Bolntely  immovable.  The  last  touch  put  to  the  table,  Faith 
glanced  at  the  hickory  sticks  on  the  fire ;  but  they  wanted 
nothing ;  and  then  her  look  came  round  to  Mr  Linden,  and  the 
smile,  which  could  no  longer  be  kept  back,  came  too— a  smile  of 
tonclung  ackowledgment. 

**  Miss  Faith,  will  you  come  and  sit  down  ?"    She  came,  silently. 

One  deep  breath  she  did  hear,  as  Mr  Linden  arnmged  the 
cushions  and  with  gentle  force  made  her  lean  against  them,  but 
either  he  did  not  feel  himself  able  to  touch  directly  what  they 
were  both  thinking  of,  or  else  thought  her  not  able  to  bear  it 
His  tone  was  very  quiet,  the  rest  of  his  hand  upon  her  hair  hardly 
longer  than  it  had  been  yesterday,  as  he  saia,  "  What  will  my 
scholar  be  fit  for  to-day  ?  anything  but  sleep  ?  '*  For  a  moment 
it  was  a  little  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  her  face  for  that 
moment  was  entirely  grave ;  then  she  smiled  up  at  him  and 
answered  in  a  tone  lighter  than  his  had  been,  "  Fit  for  anything, 
and  more  fit  than  ever,  Mr  Linden.  I  only  rest  here  because  you 
put  me  here." 

The  next  remark  diverged  a  little,  and  was  given  with  darken- 
ing eyes. 

"  How  DARED  he  take  you  with  those  young  horses ! " 

"  He  thought  he  could  do  just  what  he  pleased  with  them,** 
said  Faith,  shaking  her  head  a  little. 

"  And  with  you  I "  was  in  Mr  Linden's  mind,  but  it  came  not 
forth.    "  Where  is  your  mother  1  does  she  know  ? " 

"  Mother 's  coming,"  said  Faith,  raising  herself  from  the  cushions, 
''  as  soon  as  she  sends  up  the  breakfast.  She  doesn't  know  yet 
I  told  Sam  not  to  tell  you,  Mr  Linden." 

"  How  do  you  do  to-day  ?  '* 

She  answered  him  with  a  bright,  fair  glance,  and  in  a  tone  as 
sweet  as  happiness  could  make  it,  "  Very  welL" 

Mr  Linden's  eyes  went  from  her  to  the  opening  door  and  the 
entering  dishes. 

^'Sam  was  not  in  fault,  Miss  Faith;  I  heard  you  come 
home." 

In  the  train  of  the  dishes  came  Mrs  Derrick,  and  looked  with 
a  little  amaze  at  Mr  Linden  off  the  couch  and  Faith  upon  it  But 
if  the  first  didn't  hurt  him,  she  knew  the  second  wouldn't  huLrt 
Faith,  with  whose  appearance  her  mother  was  not  yet  c^uite  satis- 
fied ;  and  when  they  were  all  at  the  table,  Mrs  Derrick  might 
wonder  at  those  words  of  very  earnest  thanksgiving  that  they 
were  all  brought  together  again,  bat  they  needed  no  explanation 
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to  any  one  die.  In  all  her  life  Faith  had  never  known  just  inch 
a  bieak&stk 

It  was  over  not  a  bit  too  soon,  for  Cq^dy  had  not  finished  the 
work  of  removing  it,  before  she  brou^t  np  word  that  the  Doctor 
was  come  and  wanted  to  see  Mis'  Derrick.  Faith  judged  the 
inquiry  was  meant  for  herself^  and  ran  down-stairs  accordin^lv. 
The  Doctor  was  satisfied  that  she  was  none  the  worse  of  her  nde 
with  him,  but  had  brought  a  very  serious  face  to  the  examination. 

"Have  you  forgiven  me,  Miss  Derrick?" — "I  have  nothing 
to  foigive,  sir,"  !l&th  told  him,  with  a  look  that  gave  sweet 
aanirance  of  it.    "  I  am  not  hurt    I  am  very  glad  I  went." 

"  May  I  say,"  said  the  Doctor,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
uneasy  till  he  had  said  it,  "that  you  misjudged  me  yesterday 
firom  that  woman's  words  ?  I  did  not  choose  to  interrupt  her ; 
and  the  severity  of  your  remarks  to  me,"  he  said,  with  a  little 
smile  which  did  not  want  feeling,  "  took  from  me  at  the  moment 
the  power  to  justify  myself.  But,  Miss  Derrick,  I  have  not  done 
what  you  seemed  to  suppose — and  fairly  enough,  for  she  cave  vou 
to  understand  it.  I  never  set  myself  to  overthrow  her  oeliei  in 
anything.  I  have  hardly  held  any  conversation  with  her,  except 
what  related  to  her  physical  condition ;  if  I  have  said  anything, 
it  has  been  a  word  intended  to  quiet  her.  I  saw  her  mind  was 
ve^  much  disturbed." 

Faith  had  looked  very  grave,  with  eyes  cast  down,  durimy;  the 
hearing  of  this  speech.  She  raised  them  then,  at  ike  enc^  and 
said,  with  great  gentleness — 

"  There  is  but  one  way  to  give  quiet  that  will  stand,  Dr  Harri- 
son."— "  I  am  sure  you  are  right,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  an 
unwonted  face,  nearer  to  reverence  than  Dr  Harrison  was  often 
known  to  give  to  anything.  "  I  hope  you  will  go  and  see  that 
poor  creature  again,  and  undo  any  mischief  my  careless  words 
may  have  done." 

"  Won't  you  undo  them  yourself,  Dr  Harrison  1" 

"  I  will  endorse  yours,  so  well  as  I  can,"  he  said.  "  But  won't 
you  see  her  again  V — "  U I  can  ;  I  will  try  to  go." 

"  May  I  see  Mr  Linden  ?"  was  the  next  qu^tion,  in  a  lighter 
tone ;  and  receiving  permission,  the  Doctor  moved  himself  up- 
stairs. He  entered  Mr  Linden's  room  with  a  quiet,  composed  au^ 
very  difierent  from  the  jaunty  manner  of  yesterday  ;  and  applied 
himself  with  business  quiet  to  Mr  Linden's  state  and  wants.  And 
the  reception  he  met  was  not  one  to  set  him  a-talking.  It  was 
not  tinged  with  the  various  feelings  which  the  thought  of  him 
had  stirred  in  Mr  Linden's  mind  that  night  and  morning ;  if  they 
lived  still,  it  was  in  the  backg^und.  The  grasp  of  his  hand 
was  firmer  than  usual,  the  tone  more  earnest,  which  said,  "  I  am 
▼eay  glad  to  see  you  I"  and  yet  the  Doctor  felt  that  in  them  both 
^Mv*  WM  more,  and  also  less,  than  mere  personal  feeling. 
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He  had  nearly-  finished  the  arrangements  of  Mr  Linden's  arm, 
vrhem  he  remarked^  **  Did  you  hear  the  result  of  our  expedition 
yesterday  ?"    A  crave  "  yes  "  answered  him. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  couldn't  manage  the  wind." 

But  to  that  there  was  no  reply. 

"  It  was  just  that,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Those  horses  had  been 
taking  whisky,  I  believe,  instead  of  oats  ;  and  the  wind  just 
made  them  mad.  They  ran  for  pure  love  of  runniniB; ;  till  a  little 
villain  threw  up  his  hat  at  them,  and  then  indeed  it  was  which 
could  catch  the  clouds  first" 

If  the  Doctor  wanted  help  in  his  account,  he  got  none.  He 
drew  back  and  took  a  survey. 

'^  What 's  the  matter.  Linden  ?  You  look  more  severe  at  me 
this  morning  than  Miss  Derrick  does,  and  I  am  sure  she  has  the 
most  reason.'' 

'*  I  have  a  prudent  fit  come  over  me  once  in  a  while,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  gooa-humouredlv,  but  with  a  little  restless  change  of 
position.  "  I  'm  afraid  if  I  talk  much  upon  this  subject  I  shall 
get  out  of  patience ;  and  I  couldn't  lay  all  the  blame  of  that  upon 
you." 

"  What  blame  do  you  pretend  to  lay  upon  me  as  it  is  ?"  said  the 
Doctor,  not  ill-humouredly. — "  There  11  oe  no  pretence  about  it— 
when  I  lay  it  on,"  said  Mi  Linden. 

*^  Enact  Macdiiff — and  lay  on  ! "  said  the  Doctor,  smiling. 

"  Let  it  suffice  you  that  1  could  if  I  would." 

"  The  shadows  of  strokes  suffice  me  I "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Am 
I  a  man  of  straw  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
^  horrible  valiant '  after  nis  fashion  ?  What  have  I  done,  man  )  " 
He  stood,  carelessly  handsome,  and  handsomely  careless,  before 
the  couch,  looking  down  upon  Mr  linden,  as  if  resolved  to  have 
something  out  of  him. 

"  What  have  you  done,  Doctor  ?  you  have  very  nearly  given 
yourself  full  proof  of  those  true  things  which  you  profess  to 
disbelieve." 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  disbelieve  anything?"  said  the 
Doctor,  with  a  darkening  yet  an  acute  look  ;  "much  more  that 
I  profess  to  disbelieve  ]" — "  How  do  I  know  whether  a  ship  carries 
a  red  or  a  blue  light  at  her  masthead?" — "You  don't,  if  she 
carries  no  li^ht  at  all ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  pro- 
fessed myseu  in  your  hearing  on  either  side  of  the  '  things '  I 
suppose  you  mean." 

^*  What  do  you  say  of  a  ship  that  carries  no  light  at  all?"-- 
"Must  a  ship  alwoAfs  hang  out  her  siffnals,  man?" — "Ay,"  said 
Mr  Linden,  "  else  she  may  run  down  we  weaker  craft,  or  be  run 
down  by  the  stronger." 

"  Suppose  she  don't  know,  in  good  truth,  what  light  belongs  to 
her  ?"— ."  It  is  safe  to  find  out" 
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"  Who  has  told  you,  Linden,  that  I  believed  or  disbelieved 
anything  ? "— "  Yoursell" 

"  May  I  ask  if  any  other  testimony  has  aided  your  judgment, 
or  come  in  aid  of  it]'' — "  No,"  said  Mr  Linden,  looking  at  hini 
with  a  grave,  considering  eye.  "  I  am  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  such  points  with  third  parties." 

The  Doctor  bit  his  lip  and  then  smiled. 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,  Linden.  But  you  see  I  can  afford  to 
say  that  now.  I  have  you  at  advantage.  As  long  as  you  lie 
there,  and  I  am  your  attending  physician — ^which  latter  I  assure 
you  I  look  upon  as  a  piece  of  my  good  fortune — ^you  carCt  knock 
me  down,  if  you  feel  disposed.  I  am  safe,  and  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  As  to  the  lights,"  said  the  Doctor,  taking  up  his  hat, 
"  I  agree  to  what  you  say,  and  that 's  more  of  a  concession  than  I 
ever  made  on  the  subject  before.  But  in  the  atmosphere  I  have 
lived  in,  I  do  assure  you  I  have  not  been  able  to  tell  the  blue 
lights  from  the  red  !" 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  nor  was  it  altogether  the 
fault  of  the  atmosphere.  Even  where  the  colour  is  right,  the 
glass  is  sometimes  dim.  What  then?" — "What  then?  why  the 
inference  is  plain.  If  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other, 
one  is  as  good  as  the  other  !" 

"  And  both  shine  with  a  steady,  clear  light  upon  the  heaven- 
ward way  ? " — "  There 's  no  question  of  shining,"  said  the  Doctor, 
half-scomfully,  half-imnatiently.  "  If  they  show  colour  at  all,  it 
is  on  a  way  that  is  murky  enough.  Heaven  knows ! " 

"Then  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  question?"  said  Mr 
Linden.  "You  are  applying  rules  of  action  which  you  would 
laugh  at  in  any  other  case.  Does  the  multitude  of  quacks 
disgust  you  with  the  science  of  medicine  ?  does  the  dim  burn- 
ing of  a  dozen  poor  candles  hinder  your  lighting  a  good  one  ? 
You  have  nothing  to  do  with  other  people's  lights,  let  your  own 
shine." 

Dr  Harrison  stood  looking  at  his  adviser  a  minute,  with  a  smile 
that  was  both  pleased  and  acute. 

"Linden,"  said  he,  "it  strikes  me  that  you  are  out  of  your 
vocation." 

"  When  I  heard  that  account  last  night,"  Mr  Linden  went  on, 
and  he  paused,  as  if  the  recollection  were  painful,  "  the  second 
thing  I  thought  of  was  your  own  words,  that  heaven  *is  not  in 
your  line.' " 

"  Well  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  swinging  his  hat  and  beginning  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  room,  and  speaking  as  if  at  once  confessing 
and  justifying  the  charge  laid  to  him.  "  Now  and  then,  I  believe, 
ft  bodily  angel  comes  down  to  the  earth  and  leaves  her  wings 
behind  her  ;  but  that's  not  humanity.  Linden." 

"  True  servant  of  GK>d,  is  as  fair  a  name  as  angel,''  said  Mr 
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l^inden ;  ''aud  tliat  is  what  humanity  may  he  and  often  is, 
*  though  crowns  are  wanting,  and  bright  pinions  folded.' " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  shouldn't  have  wondered 
any  minute  yesterday  to  see  the  pinions  unfold  before  me."  Which 
remark  was  received  in  silence. 

"  If  such  an  angel  were  to  take  hold  of  me,"  the  Doctor  went 
on,  meditatively,  "  I  believe  she  might  make  me  and  carry  me 
whither  she  would.  But  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  forbid  the  house 
now!"  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Mr  Linden  with  a  face  of 
comic  inquiry. 

"  You  may  come  and  see  me**  said  Mr  Linden,  with  comforting 
assurance. 

"  Do  you  think  I  may  ? "  said  the  Doctor.  He  sat  down  and 
threw  ms  hat  on  the  floor.  "  What  shall  I  do  with  Mrs  Derrick  1 
She  will  want  to  send  me  off  in  a  balloon,  on  some  air  journey 
that  will  never  land  me  on  earth — or  find  some  other  vanishing 
medium  most  prompt  and  irrevocable — all  as  a  penalty  for  my 
having  ventured  to  leap  a  fence  in  company  with  her  daughter.** 

But  the  prudent  fit  had  perhaps  come  back  upon  Mr  Linden, 
for  except  a  sudden  illumination  of  eye  and  face,  the  Doctor's 
speech  called  forth  no  opinion. 

"  The  best  driver  on  earth  can't  be  a  centaur,  man !  Horses  in 
these  days  will  have  heads  of  their  own."  But  then  the  Doctor 
rose  up  and  came  gracefully  and  gravely  again  to  take  his  friend 
and  patient's  hand. 

"  1  agree  to  all  you  say,"  said  he,  looking  down,  with  a  good- 
humoured  wiKul  expression,  to  Mr  Linden's  face  ;  "  and  I  know 
no  other  man  to  whom  I  would  own  as  much,  after  such  words 
and  such  silence  as  you  have  bestowed  on  me.  Good-bye.  But 
really,  remember,  a  man  is  not  answerable  for  all  his  horses,  or  all 
his  wits,  may  do." 

The  Doctor  went ;  and  then  there  was  an  interval  of  some 
length.  Faith  had  found  several  things  to  do  in  her  down-stairs 
department,  which  she  would  not  leave  to  her  mother ;  especially 
after  the  shock  Mrs  Derrick's  mind  and  heart  had  received  from 
the  communication  of  what  had  happened  the  day  before.  So  it 
was  a  little  later  than  usual  when  tne  light  tap  was  heard  at  Mr 
liinden's  door,  and  Faith  and  a  cup  of  cocoa  came  in.  She  set  the 
cup  down,  and  then  went  out  again  for  a  dish  of  grapes  and  pears, 
Judge  Harrison's  and  Farmer  Davids'  sending,  which  she  brought 
to  the  table. 

"  I  didn't  know  which  you  would  like  best,  Mr  Linden,  so  I 
brought  both." — **  I  should  like  to  be  waiting  on  you,"  he  said  ; 
"  Miss  Faith,  you  ought  not  to  be  waiting  on  me.  I  shall  bestir 
myself  and  come  down-stairs." 

There  was  expression  in  the  kind  of  happy  silence  that  answered 
him,  as  she  offered  the  cocoa. 
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A  knock  at  the  door,  a  knock  so  low  down  tkat  the  latch  seemed 
quite  too  h^h  to  match  it ;  but  by  some  exercise  of  skill  this  was 
£fted,  andJohnny  Fax  presented  himself.  He  looked  very  wide 
awake,  and  smiling  and  demure,  as  was  his  wont,  though  to-day 
the  smiles  were  in  the  ascendant,  owing  perhaps  to  the  weest  oi 
all  wee  baskets  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Coming  close  up  to 
Mr  linden,  and  giving  him  the  privil^ed  caress,  Johnny  stood 
there  within  his  arm,  and  smiled  beni^ily  upon  Faith,  as  if  he 
considered  her  quite  part  and  parcel  of  me  same  concern,  who 
smiled  back  upon  him,  and  inquired  where  he  had  come  from, 

Johnny  said,  **  From  home,  ma'am,"  and  looked  down  at  his 
tiny  basket  as  if  it  were  a  weight  on  his  mind  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  get  rid  of. 

"  Johnny,*'  said  Mr  Linden,  "what  have  you  got  in  that  bas- 
ket ] " — "  You  couldn't  guess,"  said  Johnny,  with  a  very  bright 
face. 

"  I  couldn't  guess !  "  said  Mr  Linden  ;  "  don't  you  suppose  I 
can  do  anything  ?  " — "  Yes,"  said  Johnny,  shaking  his  head,  "  but 
you  can't  do  that." — "  Then  I  shall  not  try,"  said  Mr  Knden, 
"  and  you'll  have  to  tell  me." 

Johnny  put  his  face  close  down  by  Mr  Linden,  and  whispered, 
but  not  BO  low  that  Faith  could  not  hear,  "  It 's  two  white  eggs 
that  my  black  hen  laid  for  you,  sir." 

"Well,  I  never  should  fiave  guessed  that,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
smiling.  "  I  didn't  suppose  there  was  a  hen  in  the  world  that 
cared  so  much  for  me.  I  don*t  believe  she  would  if  she  was  not 
your  hen,  Johnny."  Which  last  sentence  Johnny  understood 
]ust  well  enough  to  feel  delighted,  and  stood  with  a  glad  little 
face  while  his  teacher  opened  the  basket,  and  taking  up  first 
one  egg  and  then  the  other,  commented  upon  their  size  and 
whiteness. 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  get  out  I  shall  come  and  see  that  hen,"  said 
Mr  Linden,  drawing  the  child  closer,  and  giving  him  another 
kiss,  which  Johnny  thought  was  worth  a  whole  basket  of  e^  ; 
"so  you  must  tell  her  to  have  her  feathers  in  good  order.  Now 
what  have  you  to  say  to  Miss  Faith  ? " — "  Oh,  she  talks  to  me/^ 
said  Johnny. 

"  Does  she  ?  "  said  Mr  Linden,  "is  that  the  division  of  labour! 
What  does  she  talk  about  Johnny?  let  me  see  how  well  you 
remember."  It  was  said  with  a  little  acknowledging  look  that  he 
was  asking  that  to  which  somebody  would  demur,  but  also  with 
a  wilful  assumption  that  somebody  would  come  to  no  harm.  So 
though  Faith  flushed  and  started,  she  sat  back  in  her  seat  again 
without  making  any  word  interposition.  Johnny  stood  and 
thought,  for  he  was  a  real  little  literalist. 

"  She  talked  about  heaven,'*  he  said,  slowly,  "  and  how  to  get 
there  ;  and  said  she  was  going,  and  we  must  too.    That's  what 
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she  said  Sunday.  And  at  Judge  Harrison's  slie  said  she  was  glad 
I  'd  got  a  red  riband^  and  down  to  Neanticut  she  told  me  to  run 
away." 

"  I  "m  sure  that  was  a  gentle  way  of  dismissing  yon,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  stroking  his  chiM's  forehead.  "  Well,  Johnny,  are  you 
trying  to  follow  her  in  that  way  to  heaven  she  told  you  of  ? " 
The  "  yes"  was  given  without  hesitation,  and  came  with  strangely 
Bweet  effect  from  those  childish  lips.  Then  after  a  minute 
Johnny  added,  as  if  he  feared  some  misunderstanding — 

"  It  ^8  the  same  way  you  told  me,  sir." — "  Yes,  I  trust  you  will 
see  me  there  too,"  Mr  Linden  said,  with  a  rather  moved  look  at 
the  little  face  before  him. 

What  made  Faith  at  those  last  words  of  Johnny's  jump  up  and 
spring  to  the  fire  ?  And  after  a  most  elaborate  handling  of  the 
sticks  of  wood,  she  did  not  come  back  to  her  seat,  but  stood  still 
with  her  back  turned  to  the  couch  and  the  little  witness  who  was 
testifying  there.  He  was  not  called  upon  for  any  more  evidence 
however.  Mr  Linden  talked,  or  let  him  talk,  about  various  im- 
portant things  in  Johnny's  dailv  life  and  experience,  and  gave  a 
promise  that  he  himself  would  oe  at  school  as  soon  as  the  Doctor 
gave  his  permission. 

**  Mrs  Derrick's  soft  knock  and  entrance  came  now,  she  herself 
looking  in  good  truth  as  if  a  "  tear-storm  "  had  passed  over  her. 
But  she  brightened  up  a  little  at  the  sight  of  Faith. 

"  Pr6tty  diild ! "  she  said,  coming  up  to  her  ;  "  and  so  you  're 
here  ?  I  couldn't  rest  any  longer  without  seeing  just  where  you 
were." 

Faith  nut  one  hand  on  her  shoulder  as  she  stood,  and  then 
clasped  tne  other  upon  that. 

"Pretty  child ! "  ner  mother  repeated,  in  a  tone  that  spoke  more 
of  pain  than  pleasure,  and  Faith  could  feel  the  shudder  that 
passed  over  her  then.  But  she  controlled  herself.  "Do  you 
know  it 's  dinner-time.  Faith  ?  How  is  Mr  Linden  ? " — "  There 
he  is,"  said  Faith,  smifing.    "  I  dont  know,  mother." 

"  He  don't  look  to  me  as  if  he  had  ever  been  asleep,"  said  Mrs 
Derrick  ;  but  whether  that  showed  want  of  sleep,  or  the  reverse, 
was,  as  Mr  Linden  remarked,  quite  doubtful 

Mrs  Derrick  looked  at  him,  met  his  smile,  then  her  whole 
heart  answered  to  something  it  said. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Linden  I  think  of  her  being  ki  such  danger  I "  and 
there  was  a  minute  of  deep  silence. 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  softly,  and  the  face  was  beautiful  in  its 
changing  expression,  "  Think  of  her  being  so  safe ! " 

Mra  Derrick  could  bear  neither  word  nor  look  after  that 
The  two  ladies  went  down  together,  leaving  Johnny  to  dine  with 
his  teacher. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

The  dinner  tip-stairs  was  a  ve^  auiet  and  uninterrupted  one. 
The  dinner  down-stairs  was  destmed  not  to  be  so. 

The  first  break  was  the  entrance  of  Cindy  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  which  the  Doctor  had  sent  to  Miss  Derrick,  with  the 
desire  to  know  how  she  was.  Faith  received  the  flowers  with 
a  dubious  face,  and  put  them  in  water  on  the  dinner-table, 
where  they  looked  splendid.  Mrs  Derrick  could  hardly  see  their 
splendour. 

"  He  needn't  think  to  come  round  me  that  way,"  she  said. 
"  Child !  I  wouldn't  let  you  go  off  with  him  again  for  twenty 
kingdoms  l" — "Not  with  those  horses,  mother." 

"Nor  with  any  others.  I  shan't  ever  want  to  have  you  go  with 
anybody  again.  Faith." 

"What's  goin*  on  here?"  said  a  growling  voice,  which  they 
knew  before  Mr  Simlins  entered  the  door  of  the  dining-room. 
"That  gal  o*  youm  wants  me  to  stay  politely  in  the  parlour 
/onder  ;  but  I  ain't  polite,  and  I  come  to  see  you,  not  your  doors 
and  windows,  nor  the  pretty  paper  on  your  walls.  What  are  you 
all  about,  Mrs  Derrick  )  I  hear  the  very  spirit  of  turbidness  has 
got  into  this  house ! " — "  There 's  not  much  spirit  in  me  to-day," 
said  Mrs  Derrick,  "  nor  spirits  neither.  I  've  lost  what  little  I 
had.  Anybody  could  knock  me  down  with  a  straw.  Sit  down, 
Mr  Simlins,  and  take  some  dinner." 

•*  I  'm  afeard  if  it 's  done  so  easy,  I  might  occasionally  do  it  with 
one  o'  them  posies,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  standing  and  surveying  the 
bouquet  as  ii  he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  "  Do  you  eat 
the  grass  of  the  field  at  your  noon-spell  ?" — "  You  may  ask  Faith," 
said  Mrs  Derrick ;  "  she  put  'em  there." 

"  Sit  down,  Mr  Simlins,"  said  Faith. 

"  /  ain't  goin*  to  sit  down  !  I  've  eat  my  dinner.  I  've  just 
come  in,  Mrs  Derrick,  to  see  if  you  're  all  overturned,  or  if  there 's 
anything  left  straidit  yet."—"  It 's  all  straight,  said  Faith,  smil- 
ing up  at  him.     "Sit  down,  Mr  Simlins." 

"What's  the  truth  of  it,  Mrs  Derrick?  This  child  ain't  all 
straight,  is  she  1 "  It  followed  that,  bit  by  bit,  Mr  Simlins  got 
out  the  story  of  the  accident,  for  neither  Faith  nor  Mrs  Derrick 
was  forward  to  speak  about  it.  He  then  inquired,  with  an  un- 
satisfied grunt,  why  Faith  was  "  postin'  round  with  Dr  Harrison?" 
Whereat  Mrs  Derrick  felt  justly  indignant 

"  Why  she  ain't,  Mr  Simlins.  She  went  down  there  on  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  nobody  else  at  hand  to  take  her  just  then." 

"What  do  you  call  bein'  at  hand  ?"  said  Mr  Simlins.  "  I  've 
got  two  hands,  and  more'n  two  horses,  that  won't  run  away 
neither.    It 's  only  my  cows  do  that  I    Where 's  Mr  Linden  1 " — 
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"  Oh,  he 's  up-stairs,**  said  Mrs  Derrick.    "  He 's  not  been  down 
yet.    Faith,  don't  you  think  he 's  some  stronger  to-day  ? " 

"  And  so,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  turning  to  her  again,  reproachfully ; 
"  while  he 's  lyin*  up  there  and  can't  stir,  you  go  drivin*  over  the 
country  with  t'other  one !  " 

But  that  brought  out  Faith's  round,  low  laugh,  so  incontro- 
vertibly  merry  and  musical  that  it  changed  Mr  Simlins'  face  on 
the  instant.  It  came  to  an  end  almost  as  soon,  but  short  as  it 
was,  it  was  better  than  the  warble  of  any  nightingale  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  music  of  a  good,  sound  human  heart  is  worth  all  the  birds 
in  creation. 

"  When 's  Mr  Linden  going  to  be  down-stairs,  where  a  body 
can  get  sight  of  him?" — "The  Doctor  says  he  mustn't  go  out 
for  a  long  time  yet,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "When  are  you 
going  to  nnd  the  man  that  shot  him?  that's  what  /  want  to 
know." 

"  When  I  get  a  composition  from  the  only  witness,"  Mr  Simlins 
answered.  "  And  as  the  witness  ain't  particular  about  testifying, 
I  'm  afeard  it  '11  be  a  spell  o'  time  yet  It  '11  come  out  /  should 
think  the  fellow  'd  ha'  made  trackis,  fust  thing  ;  but  I  ain't  hecrd 
of  any  one 's  bein'  missin'  from  town,  except 

Mr  Simlins  suddenly  started,  stopped,  and  gazed  at  Faith,  with 
a  most  extraordinary  expression. 

"  Did  you  look  at  my  flowers,  Mr  Simlins  ?  "  said  Faith,  quite 
quietly,  though  without  meeting  his  eye. — "  I  've  seen  nosegays 
afore,"  growled  Mr  Simlins,  in  a  verv  uninterested  manner.  "  I 
don't  see  as  this  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  nosegay.  Do  you  s'pose 
I  mi^ht  go  up  and  see  somebody  up-stairs  for  two  minutes,  without 
creating  confusion  ? " 

Mr  Simlins  went  up,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  away.  But 
if  Faith  anticipated  a  good  long  lesson  that  afternoon,  to  make  up 
for  the  morning  and  afternoon  in  which  she  Had  had  none,  albeit 
the  morning  had  been  better  than  lessons,  she  was  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Hardly  was  the  dinner  over,  and  the  muffins  mixed, 
which  she  was  determined  should  make  amends  for  Mr  Linden's 
poor  breakfast,  when  Miss  Harrison  came — full  of  sorrow,  and 
sympathy,  and  hope. 

"  Faith  don't  look  a  bit  the  worse,  ma'am,"  she  said,  to  Mrs 
Derrick. — "  She  couldn't  look  any  way  but  just  so,"  her  mother 
said,  with  a  fond  glance. 

"  Why  she  coidd  look  pale,  but  I  don't  see  that  she  does  even 
that ;  unless,  perhaps,  just  such  a  tingy  paleness  as  is  rather  be- 
coming than  otherwise.  Dear  Mrs  Derrick,  I  hope  you  have  for- 
given Julius  ? "  It  was  a  sorrowful  smile  that  met  her  words,  and 
eyes  that  grew  dim  and  looked  away. 

"  I  suppose  I  could  forgive  the  whole  world,  bxvlqa  \a  ^^\.  ^<:i 
any  more  hwm,"  Mrs  Derrick  said,  mtti  V«t  ^ou\«i  %^  ^"^ 
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<*  But  I  wouldn't  see  her  go  with  him  again,  Miss  Sophy ;  if  that  'a 
what  you  call  forgiveness." 

"  Why  not,  dear  Mrs  Derrick  1 " — "  Why  not  ? "  said  the  good 
lady,  "  why  Faith's  used  to  being  taken  care  of^  Miss  Sophy ;  and 
I  *m  used  to  seeing  it." 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Derrick ! "  Miss  Harrison  exclaimed,  out  of 
breath  ;  "  do  you  think  she  was  not  taken  care  of  ?  Julius  knows 
his  horses,  and  he  is  a  capital  hand  with  them  ;  he  says  himself 
he  thinks  he  should  have  Drought  them  to,  if  that  little  wretch  of 
a  boy  had'nt  thrown  up  his  hat  before  their  eyes.  No  horses  would 
stand  that,  you  know.  And  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  the 
best  driver,  can't  be  certain  of  his  horses,  Mrs  Derrick.  Not  take 
care  of  her ! " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  didn't  mean  to,"  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
quietly  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  he  knows  how.  You  needn't  look  so. 
Miss  Sophy,  I  'm  not  saying  a  word  against  your  brother.  But 
Faith's  only  part  of  the  world  to  him,  and  she 's  the  whole  of  it  to 
me.  He  should  have  taken  horses  he  was  sure  of,"  said  Mrs  Der- 
rick, with  a  little  flush  on  her  cheek. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Harrison,  softly,  and  looking  at 
Faith,  "  I  don't  know  just  what  part  of  the  world  she  is  to  him, 
but  I  think,  and  am  very  sure,  he  would  have  thrown  himself 
out  rather  than  her.  Can  anybody  do  more  ?  Can  any  man  do 
more,  Mrs  Derrick  ? "  she  said,  smiling.  "  I  know  you  are  her 
mother  ;  and  though  I  am  not  her  mother,  1  think  of  her  just  as 
you  do." 

"  I  can't  say  what  any  man  can  do,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  pleas- 
antly. "  I  haven't  tried  many.  And  you  can't  tell  how  I  feel, 
Miss  Sophy  ;  it  isn't  cross,  if  it  sounds  so.  How  long  has  Dr 
Harrison  had  those  horses?" — "  Why,  not  very  long,"  said  Miss 
Harrison,  "  he  hasn't  been  home  long  himself.  But  he 's  a  good 
judge  of  horses,"  she  said,  a  little  less  sure  of  her  ground  than  in 
the  former  part  of  the  conversation.  Perhaps  she  was  not  sony  to 
have  it  interrupted. 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Derrick  1 "  said  Mr  Somers,  entering  ;  "  I  have 
come  to  congratulate  you.  Miss  Harrison,  I  see,  is  before  me  in 
this  pleasant — a — office.  Miss  Faith,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  well  after  your  overthrow,"  Mr  Somers  went  round  shaking 
h£uids  as  he  spoke.  *'  Mrs  Somers  will  be  here  presently  to  join 
me ;  she  stopped  a  few  minutes  by  the  way.  Mrs  Somers  always 
has  more  busmess  on  hand  than  I  can — a — ^keep  up  with.  Mrs 
Derrick,  I  have  rejoiced  with  you  indeed,  ma'am." 

Mrs  Somers  had  managed  to  keep  up  with  her  business  and 
him  too,  for  she  came  in  before  Mr  Somers  had  well  taken  the 
measure  of  his  chair.  She  walked  up  to  Faith  and  kissed  her, 
■with  a  sort  of  glad  energy,  gave  her  a  comprehensive  glance  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  turned  to  Mrs  Derrick  wit^  "There's 
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nothing  amiss  with  her,  after  alL  Sophy,  what  ezcoses  hare 
you  brought  iu  your  bag  ?  it  seems  to  be  nuL" — "  I  wish  you'd 
make  some  for  Julius,  Aunt  Ellen.  I  cau  see  Mis  Deniclc  has 
only  half-foigiven  him." 

"  Has  she  got  so  far  as  that  1"  said  Mrs  Somers. — "  I  don't  know. 
Faith,  you  might  come  and  say^  something — ^you  know  if  it  isn't 
true  ;  and  Mrs  Derrick  will  hear  you." 

Faith  was  busy  giying  Mrs  Somers  a  chair,  and  certainly  looked 
as  if  s^  had  nobody  to  forgive  anything  in  the  wide  world. 
"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say,  Sophy  V* — "  Why  that  Julius 
wasn't  to  blame." 

'*  I  find  it  is  still  a  disputed  point,  whether  a  man  has  a  right  to 
break  his  own  neck,"  said  Mrs  Somers.  "  I  think  he  haanTmr- 
self,  but  most  people  don't  .agree  with  me.    Mr  Somen  thinks 

feople  may  run  away  alone  or  together,  just  as  thev  've  a  mind, 
don't  know  whether  it's  the  fees  or  the  freedom  that  takes  his 
fancy." 

<<  I  suppose,  my  dear^"  said  Mr  Somers,  ^a  man  may  lawfully 
set  out  to  take  a  ride  without  intending  to  break  his  own  neck,  ox 
anybodjr  else's ;  and  find  it  done  at  the  end  without  blame  to 
himselL  I  never  was,  I  hope,  a  promoter  of— ha  I — ^flighty  mar- 
riages, to  which  you  seem  to  eJluae." 

<<  If  he  finds  it  done  at  the  end,  it  isn't  done  very  thoroughlJ^'' 
said  Mis  Somers.  '<  But  Pattaquasset  's  ^wing  up  into  a  novel ; 
last  week  furnished  with  a  hero,  and  this  week  with  a  heroine ; 
the  course  of  things  can't  run  smooth  now.  So  we  may  all  look 
out  for  breakers — of  horses,  I  hope,  among  other  things." — ^  Oh, 
Aunt  Ellen  1"  was  Miss  Harrison's  not  grSdfied  comment  on  this 
speech. 

'^  I  hope  Mrs  Somers  don't  mean  that  we  are  to  look  out  for 
breakers  of  hearts,  among  the  other  thin^"  said  Mr  Somers. — 
''  Look  out  for  them  ?  to  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Harrison  ;  ''  always 
and  everywhere    What  would  the  world  be  without  them  ?" 

'^  The  world  would  not  be  heart-broken,"  said  Mrs  Somers. 
"  Faith,  which  of  you  came  to  first  ?  who  picked  you  up  ?" — "  I 
don't  know,  Mrs  Somers.  Sam  Stoutenburgh  was  passing  just  at 
the  time,  and  Dr  Harrison  called  him.  I  don't  know  who  picked 
me  up." 

"  Sam  Stoutenburgh  I "  said  Mrs  Somers.  "  Well,  he 's  made, 
if  nobody  else  is  1  He  11  bless  Julius  for  the  rest  of  his  life  for 
giving  him  such  a  chance.  Do  you  know  how  that  boy  watches 
you.  Faith  ?  I  mean  to  speak  to  Mr  Linden  about  it|  the  veiy 
first  time  I  see  him." 

Something  in  this  speech  called  forth  Faith's  colour.  She  had 
spoken  Sam's  name  herself  with  the  simplest  unchanging  face ; 
but  now  the  flushes  came,  and  came  abunaanUy. 

*'I  don't  know  what  good  that  would  do.  Mis 
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I,  till  I  try,'*  said  the  lady,  smiling  at  her.  "  But  if  the  mere 
suggestion  is  so  powerful,  what  may  not  the  reality  do  ?  1 11  say 
one  thing  for  Mr  Linden ;  he  makes  all  those  boys  come  into 
church,  and  get  seated  before  the  service  begins,  which  nobody 
else  ever  did  yet — ^if  they  ever  tried.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  it 
would  be  last  Sunday  when  her  wasn't  there  ;  but  they  were 
more  punctual  than  ever.  It  *s  quite  a  comfort.  If  there  *s  any- 
thing 1  do  hate  to  see,  it's  a  troop  of  men  and  boys  outside  the 
door  when  they  ought  to  be  in.  What  are  you  afraid  he  11  say  to 
Sam,  Faith  r 

Faith's  eyes  were  looking  down.  The  question  brought  them 
up,  and  then  her  smile  was  as  frank  as  ner  blushes  had  been. 
"1  am  not  afraid  he  11  say  anything,  Mrs  Somers." — "  I  don't 
know  why  he  should,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Somers.  "  "We  all  like 
to  use  our  eyes  ;  you  can't  very  well  blame  a  bojr." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Somers  !"  said  his  wife,  with  that  air  which  a  woman 
puts  on  when  she  says  she  believes,  what  she  wouldn't  for  the 
world  say  rf  she  believed;  "of  course  you  think  that.  Don't  I 
know  how  you  broke  your  heart  after  a  green  veil  when  you  were 
in  college?  I  don't  think  it's  been  right  whole  since.  Now  I 
have  some  feeling  for  Sam,  or  his  future  wife." 

"Well,  Mrs  fierrick,  what  shall  I  tell  Julius?"  said  Miss 
Harrison,  as  she  rose  to  go. — "Tell  him  ?"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  in- 
quiringly. "  He  wouldn't  care  to  hear  anything  about  me,  if  you 
did  teU  him,  Miss  Sophy." 

"  Well ;  he'll  have  to  come  and  talk  to  you  himself,"  said  Miss 
Harrison.     "  Faith,  stand  up  for  the  right." 

Faith  went  to  the  door  with  her,  and  returned,  ushering  in  a 
new  comer,  even  the  wife  of  Farmer  Davids. 

"  Husband  wanted  me  to  come  and  see  how  Mr  Linden  was," 
she  said,  in  meek  explanation  of  her  appearance.  "  He  would 
have  come  hisself,  but  ne  was  forced  to  be  in  the  field,  and  he  said 
he  wisht  I  'd  come  myself.  How  is  he,  ma'am  ?" — "  I  hope  he 's 
better,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  giving  her  new  visitor  a  kind  reception 
and  a  seat.  "  He  don't  get  strong  very  fast  How  are  you  all  at 
home,  Mrs  Davids  ?" 

"We're  considerable  comfortable,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs  Davids, 
taking  the  chair,  in  an  unobtrusive  spirit.  "  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  occasion  to  make  your  acquaintance  better.  Husband  would 
have  come  hisself,  only  he  couldn't.  Mr  Linden  don't  get  strong  ?** 
— "  Not  very  fasV'  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  I  don't  know  just  when 
the  Doctor '11  let  him  go  to  school  again.  I  suppose  you're 
anxious  about  Phil,  Mrs  Davids.  But  all  the  boys  have  to  oe  out 
now." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  we  're  anxious ;  and  husband  is  anxious  about 


t 


Mr  Linden,  and  he  sent  me  to  know.    But  there  is  such  a  change 
te  PMl,  ma'am,"  she  said^  turning  to  Mrs  Somers  ;  "such  a  change. 
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yon  wouldn't  believe !  He  never  would  go  to  school  before — ^not 
regular — ^not  for  nobody ;  not  for  his  father,  nor  for  me  ;  and  it 
was  mor*n  my  life  was  worth.  My  husband,  he  said  it  was  my 
fault ;  but  I  don't  know  how  'twas  I  And  now,  sir,  he  don't  want 
a  woiti  spoke  to  him  ;  he 's  off  before  it 's  time  in  the  morning  ; 
and  he  learns  too,  for  I  catch  him  at  it ;  and  my  husband  don't 
think  anything  in  the  world  is  too  good  for  Mr  Linden ;  nor  of 
course,  I  s'pose,  I  don't  But,  however  he 's  managed,  or  over- 
come it,  to  make  Phil  draw  in  harness,  /  don't  know  :  and  hus- 
band says  he  don't.  And,  ma'am,  was  those  pears  good  ?  or  what 
does  Mr  Linden  like  ?    If  it 's  on  the  farm,  he  '11  get  it." 

It  would  have  taken  more  conversational  skill  than  Mrs  Derrick 
possessed,  to  give  a  summary  answer  to  all  this  ;  but  lier  sim.- 
plicity  answered  as  well,  after  alL 

"  I  guess  he  '11  like  what  you've  been  saying  better  than  any- 
thing, Mrs  Davids  ;  I  '11  tell  him." 

"  Do,"  said  Mrs  Davids.  "  I  wisht  you  would.  Husband  would 
have  said  it  completer.  He  thinks,  ma'am,"  (turning  to  Mn 
Somers  again),  "  that  Mr  Linden  is  a  wonderful  man ;  and  I'm  ot 
the  opinion  he  *s  handsome." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say  he  wasn't  ?  "  said  Mrs  Somers. 
"Mr  Somers,  it's  time  we  were  going.  Ah — ^there's  Squire 
Stoutenburgh  !    Faith,  come  here ! " 

And  Squire  Stoutenburgh,  appearing  in  the  doorway  like  the 
worthy  father  of  his  stout  son,  bowed  to  the  company.  "  Well, 
Mrs  Derrick,"  he  said  ;  "  good  day,  Mr  Somers  ana  Mrs  Somers  1 
I  beg  pardon — ^Well,  Miss  Faith  !  I  *m  glad  it  is  well,  I  'm  sure. 
My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ? " — "  Why,  very  well,  sir,"  said  Faith. 

"  Why  so  it  is  ! "  said  Sauire  Stoutenburgh,  taking  hold  of  both 
her  hands  and  looking  at  her.  "  Sam  said  you  were  as  pale  as  a 
ghost  when  he  carried  you  down  to  the  spring,  but  Sam  don't 
always  see  straight  when  he 's  excited.  You  needn't  be  frightened 
if  I  kiss  you,  my  dear ;  you  know  I  always  do,  and  always  have, 
since  you  were  a  year  old,"  said  the  Squire,  atf  ne  took  his  wonted 
privilege. 

Faith  gravely  submitted,  not  letting  the  Squire,  however,  get 
any  further  than  her  cheek  ;  which  ought  to  have  contented  nun. 

"  Sam  was  very  good  to  me  yesterday,  sir,"  she  answered. 

"  I  think,  Squire,"  said  Mr  Somers,  "  your  son  was— ar-ia  luck, 
as  we  say,  A  fortunate  chance  !  What  most  people  would  have 
thought  no— a— disagreeable  office." 

"  Sam's  a  good  boy,"  said  his  father,  "  a  very  good  boy— always 
was.  He  does  crow  a  little  over  Dr  Harrison,  I  must  say.  But 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  Doctor,  Mr  Somers  ?  what  does  he 
deserve  for  running  away  with  our  Pattaquasset  roses  and  turning 
them  into  meadow  lilies?  Yes,  yes,  Miss  Faith ;  yoxiL  tsvss^jXqwk. 
as  pink  as  you  please  now — it  won't  TcLdip  WiVi  Tcvaxi^x,   'WaaSt^SosJiX 
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we  do  with  him,  sir  ?  Mv  dear,"  said  Squire  Stoutenbuigli,  seafc- 
ing  Faith  by  his  side  and  dropping  his  voice,  ''70a 're  growing 
wonderfully  like  yonr  father ! " 

A  changed,  sweet  glance  of  Faith's  eyes  answered  him« 

*Yes,**  the  Squire  repeated  meditatively,  and  looking  at  her. 
^  Ah  he  was  a  mie  man  I  I  used  to  think  he  couldn't  be  better  ; 
but  I  s'pose  he  is  now.  My  dear,  you  needn't  wonder  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  thought  more  of  your  mother  last  night  than  I  did  of 
you.  But  you  don't  remember  all  about  that  Well — I  shall 
go  home  and  tell  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  that  you  're  as  pretty  as  a 
posie,  and  then  she  won't  care  what  else  is  the  matter,"  he  said, 
getting  up  again.  '^  Mrs  Somers,  1  see  the  parson  dursn't  say  a 
word  about  Dr  Harrison  before  you." 

"  I — I  declare,  I  don't  think  Dr  Harrison  is  very  much  to  be 
blamed,  Squire,"  said  the  Parson,  thus  called  upon.  "And  Mrs 
Somers  is  so  well  able  to  speak  for  herself— 1  have  no  doubt, 
Squire  Stoutenburgh,  if  it  wasn't  for  Mrs  Somers,  I  daresay  I 
might  like  to  do  as  much  as  the  Doctor  did,  myselt" 

"Bless  my  life  !"  said  Squire  Stoutenburgh,  "  I  can't  stay  to 
be  a  party  to  confidences  of  that  sort ;  I  must  go."  And  he  de- 
parted, laughing,  and  followed  by  the  two  others. 

But  even  as  they  went,  Faith,  who  with  her  mother  had  ac- 
conipanied  them  to  the  door,  was  electrified  somewhat  doubtfully 
at  the  vision  of  Miss  Deacon  just  within  the  gate.  Miss  Cecilia 
came  forward,  also  with  some  doubt  upon  her  spirit,  to  judge 
by  her  air.  But  Faith's  greeting  of  her  was  so  pleasant  and 
kmd,  though  she  could  not  prevent  its  being  grave,  that  the 
youii  lady  evidently  took  heart  Being  reassured,  she  sat  and 
talked  at  leisure,  and  at  length  using  ner  eves  as  well  as  her 
tongue ;  thus  making  herself  mistress  of  all  the  truth  she  could 
get  at,  and  of  some  more.  She  was  thorough  in  her  investiga- 
tions as  to  all  the  drama  of  the  last  seven  days,  and  all  and  each 
of  the  actors  therein ;  and  at  the  close  of  her  visit  declared  tiat 
"  Sam  had  been  a  great  fool  to  go  away,  and  that  she  had  told 
him  so  before  ; "  and  departed  at  last  with  her  head  full  of  Dr 
Harrison. 

But  detentions  were  not  over.  Miss  Bezac  came  before  Miss 
Deacon  was  quit  of  the  parlour ;  and  before  Miss  Bezac  had  been 
two  minutes  there,  other  members  of  the  Pattaquasset  community 
came  pouring  in.  Everybody  must  see  Faith,  hear  particulars, 
discuss  realities  and  possibilities  of  the  accident,  and  know  how 
Mr  Linden  was  getting  along.  The  hours  of  the  afternoon  waned 
awfy ;  but  people  came  as  people  went ;  and  it  was  not  till  long 
shadows  and  slant  sunbeams  be^an  to  give  note  of  supper-time, 
that  the  influx  lessened  and  the  mends  gathered  in  Mrs  Derrick's 

dour  b^an  to  drop  away  without  others  stepping  in  to  take 

eir  place. 


pari' 
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"Faith,"  said  her  mother,  when  they  were  at  last  alone,  "  I 
can't  hear  this  any  longer.  I  shall  go  crazy  if  I  hear  that  story 
one  other  time  to-night"  And  she  pnt  her  arms  ronnd  Faith,  and 
leaned  her  head  w^irily  on  her  shoulder.  "  1 11  sit  up  to  tea," 
she  went  on  presently,  "  and  then  if  the  rest  of  the  town  comes, 
you  11  have  to  see  *em — for  I  can't" 

Faith  gently  put  her  into  a  chair,  and  holding  her  in  her  arms, 
stooped  over  her.  "  Mother"  (the  words  were  as  soft  as  the  kisses 
which  came  between),  '^  you  mustn't  mind  it  so  much.  Sit  up  to 
tea !  Why,  I  have  made  some  of  the  best  muffins  that  ever  were 
seen." 

"  Child ! "  said  her  mother  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  felt  this  morning 
as  if  I  had  been  as  near  death  as  you  had  ; "  and  if  the  words 
needed  any  emphasis,  they  had  it  in  the  way  Mrs  Derrick  leaned 
her  head  against  Faith  and  was  silent  But  not  for  long.  She 
got  up,  and  kissing  Faith  two  or  three  times,  said,  **  My  pretty 
child  ! "  in  a  tone  that  indeed  told  of  possible  heajrtbreak  ;  and 
then,  half  holding  her,  half  held  by  her,  drew  her  on  into  the  tetir 
room. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

It  so  happened  that  the  first  griddleful  of  muffins  did  not  do 
credit  to  their  raising ;  (or  to  their  bringing  up,  elegant  reader !) 
therefore  Mr  Linden's  tea-tray  waited  wr  9ie  second.  Of  course 
the  other  tea  waited  too.  Mrs  Derrick  walked  out  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  trAo^  was  the  matter  with  the  Rriddle ;  Faith  discovered 
that  one  spoon  on  the  tray  looked  duU,  and  went  to  the  spoon- 
basket  to  change  it  Thus  occupied,  and  giving  little  reprehensive 
glances  at  the  spoons  generally,  and  mental  a£uomtions  to  Cindy, 
with  the  open  closet  door  half  screening  her  from  the  rest  of  the 
room,  she  was  startled,  not  by  the  opemnc  of  another  door,  but  by 
these  words,  "  Miss  Faith,  shall  I  carry  this  tray  up-stairs? "  To 
this  day  it  is  uncertain  what  sort  of  a  spoon  Faith  brought  back  ; 
or  indeed  whether  she  brought  any  at  il  There  was  one  flash 
of  gladness  in  her  cheek  and  her  eye,  with  the  exclamation,  "  Mr 
Linden  ! "  then  she  came  from  the  closet  just  her  old  little  sell 

"  Are  you  well  enough  to  be  down-stairs,  sir  ? " — "  In  whose 
estimation,  ma'am  ? " 

"Because  if  you  are,  Mr  Linden,"  she  said,  with  a  fjEUse  of 
laughing  pleasure,  "  won't  you  jplease  come  into  the  other  room  ? " 
— "  I  thiA  not,"  he  said,  laughmg  a  littie  too.  If  the  exertion  of 
coming  down  had  made  him  pale,  the  pleasure  partly  concealed 
it    "I  will  take  a  chair  here,  if  you  please.    Am  I  alone,  of  all 


Pattaouasset,  to  be  forbidden  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  to-night  ? 
Faith,  how  do  you  do?'^— "I  am  very  well     But  M 
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Linden,  if  you  will  please  come  into  the  other  room,  there  is  an 
easy  chair  there.  Please  do  ;  this  room  is  cold,  for  the  fire  got 
down  while  we  were  seeing  people.** 

She  led  the  way  as  she  spoke,  without  waiting  for  another 
denial ;  pushed  the  table  and  a  great  chair  of  state,  or  of  ease,  in 
the  sitting-room,  into  closer  neighbourhood ;  and  renewed  the 
brilliancy  of  the  fire.  Then  lit  up  the  lamp,  and  cleared  books 
away  from  the  table  ;  all  done  with  quick  alacrity. 

"That  will  do  almost  as  well  as  the  couch,  won't  it?"  she 
said ;  and  then  repeated  in  gentler  tones  her  question,  "  Are  you 
well  enough  to  be  down,  Mr  Linden?" — "I  don't  know.  Miss 
Faith.  I  am  well  enough  to  want  to  be  down.  How  can  you  let 
the  charms  of  society  divert  your  mind  from  your  books  for  a  whole 
afternoon  ?  Have  you  been  so  studious  for  the  last  few  days  only 
because  you  had  nothing  eke  to  do  ? "  She  laughed  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  went  off,  leaving  Mr  Linden  in  a  region  of  comfort 
More  comfort  came  soon  in  the  shape  of  the  tea-tray,  borne  by 
Cindy ;  then  Mrs  Derrick,  and  lastly  Faith  herself,  appeared, 
bearing  a  plate  of  the  mu£&ns,  perfect  this  time,  and  delicate  as 
they  had  need  to  be  for  a  delicate  appetite.  Mr  Linden  was  pre- 
sently served  with  one  of  these  and  a  cup  of  smoking  tea ;  and 
Faith  thought,  and  her  look  half  said  it,  that  being  down-stairs 
would  do  him  no  harm.  Certainly  the  surprise  and  pleasure  ot 
such  company  to  tea  did  Mrs  Derrick  good,  whoever  else  missed 
it ;  though  it  is  presumable  no  one  did.  The  pleasant  sighing  of 
the  wind  round  the  house  and  in  the  chimney,  the  sparkling  of 
the  fire,  the  singing  of  the  maple  or  hickory  sticks,  the  comfortable 
atmosphere  of  tea  and  muffins  diffused,  like  the  firelight,  all 
through  the  room, — gave  as  fair  an  assemblage  of  creature  com- 
forts as  need  be  wished  ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  talk  was  as  bright, 
and  savoury,  and  glowing  too,  in  its  way, — though  the  way  was 
quiet.  Mr  Linden  amused  nimself  (and  Faith)  by  giving  her  little 
lessons  in  the  way  she  would  have  to  talk  in  those  French  "  noon- 
spells  **  she  had  in  prospect :  making  Mrs  Derrick  laugh  with  the 
queer-sounding  words  and  sentences,  and  keeping  Faitn  interested 
to  that  point,  that  if  he  had  not  attended  to  ner  tea  as  well,  she 
would  scarce  have  got  any. 

"  I  shall  not  be  hard  upon  you  at  first,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  When 
I  see  you  sitting  in  silent  despair  because  you  want  something  at 
my  end  of  the  table,  I  will  help  you  out  with  a  '  que  voulez-vous, 
mademoiselle  ?  *  and  perhaps  with  a  *  voulez-vous  V  this  or  that. 
But  after  a  week  or  two,  Mobs  Faith,  if  you  go  without  any  dinner, 
it  will  not  move  me  in  the  least." 

Faith  looked  as  if  she  would  gladly  forego  her  dinner  to  escape 

the  French  asking  for  it,  and  yet  not  quite  so  neither.    But  this 

Mjj^l  Was  more  terrible  to  her  by  far  than  all  the  rest,  she 

^^■1  fece  them ;  indeed  they  had  ceased  to  be  anything  but  plea- 
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aure,  or  pleasure  with  a  spice  that  enhanced  it ;  but  at  this  she 
trembled. 

"  How  far  can  you  ride  on  horseback  at  once  1  ** — "  On  horse- 
back ? ''  said  Faith,  much  as  if  those  words  had  bc^n  also  French, 
or  an  algebraical  puzzla 

"  That  was  what  I  said." 

"  I  know  that  was  what  you  said :  I  didn't  know  what  you 
meant,  Mr  Linden.  I  have  never  been  really  on  horseback  out 
a  few  times  in  my  life  ;  then  I  rode  a  few  miles,  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  many." 

"  I  wonder  people  don't  do  it  more,**  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  When 
I  was  a  girl  that  was  the  common  way  of  getting  about,  and 
nobody  ever  got  thrown,  neither." 

'<  Wouldn't  that  be  the  pleasantest  way  of  getting  to  Matta- 
beeset  V  said  Mr  Linden. 

An  illumination  answered  him  first ;  then  "  Oh,  yes !" 

**  I  want  you  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  over  there,"  he  said, 
"  Shall  we  go  some  day,  if  I  get  weU  enough  before  cold  weather  1 " 

Faith's  quiet  words  of  agreeing  to  this  proposal  were  declared 
to  be  a  sham  by  her  eyes,  cheeks,  lij)s,  and  orow,  every  one  of 
which  was  giving  testimony  after  a  different  fashion. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened.  It  happened  that  Dr  Harri- 
son had  encountered  Cindy  at  the  hall  door,  where  she  was  either 
loitering  to  catch  snatches  of  in-door  conversation,  or  waiting  to 
entrap  Jem  Waters.  But  there  she  was,  and  being  asked  for  Mr 
Linden,  replied  that  he  was  down-stairs,  and  without  more  cere- 
mony ushered  the  Doctor  in ;  and  entering,  the  whole  view  lay 
before  him  in  its  freshness.  Mrs  Derrick,  complacent  and  com- 
fortable, sat  behind  the  no-longer-wanted  tea-tray,  listening  and 
playing  with  a  spoon.  Faith's  face,  though,  considering  her  un- 
nnished  mufi&n,  was  brilliant  with  rosy  pleasure ;  while  the  fire, 
which  she  had  for  some  time  forgotten  to  mend,  lay  in  a  state  of 
powerful  inaction,  a  mass  of  living  coals  and  smokii^  brands.  In 
the  glow  of  that  stood  the  easy  chair,  and  therein  Mr  Linden, 
although  with  the  air  and  attitude  of  one  wanting  both  rest  and 
strengtn,  was  considering  with  rather  unbent  lips  no  less  a  subject 
than — One  and  Somewhat  I — further  the  Doctor's  eyes  could  not 
read.  The  precise  direction  of  those  other  eyes  was  shaded.  The 
Doctor  came  up  and  stood  beside  them. 

"  Did  I  order  you  to  stay  up-stairs  ? "  he  said,  in  soft,  measured 
syllables,  without  having  spoken  to  anybody  else. 

"  Good  evening,  Doctor,*  said  Mr  linden,  offering  his  hand. 
"As  I  meet  you  half-way,  please  excuse  me  for  keejjing  my  seat' 

From  that  hand,  the  Doctor  passed  to  Faith's,  which  was  taken 
and  held  just  enough  to  say  all  he  wished  to  say,  which,  be  it 
remarked  in  passing,  was  a  good  deal. 

"  May  I  approach  Mrs  Derrick  ?"  said  he  then,  ti 
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to  Mr  Lmden  with  a  cool,  fanny,  careless,  yet  good-humoiixed 
doubt  upon  his  face. 

"What  is  the  present  state  of  your  nerves?" — "Depending 
upon  your  answer,  of  course,  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  society 
forbid  me  to  wait  for.  Madam,  are  you  in  sufficient  charity  with 
me  to  give  me  a  cup  of  tea  ? " 

"  Yes,  Doctor,  if  the  tea 's  good  enough  "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  with 
her  usual  quietness  ;  "  and  u  it  isn't,  1 11  have  some  more."  So 
saving  she  got  up  and  went  towards  the  kitchen  to  call  Cindy. 
Tte  Doctor  sMlfoUy  inteicepted  this  movement,  placing  himself 
in  her  way. 

"May  I  ask  where  you  are  going?"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
gentle  kindliness  he  did  not  always  put  on. — "  Why,  to  get  some 
tea  that's  fit  to  give  you.  Doctor.     I  don't  think  this  is." 

"  Will  you  give  me  something  else  ?" — "  I  'U  give  you  that  first," 
said  Mrs  Derrick ;  "  I  ^  see  about  the  rest."  And  passing  out 
into  the  kitchen,  she  gave  her  orders  about  the  tea-pot,  and  a  quiet 
little  injunction  to  Faith  to  go  in  and  sit  down. 

"  Mother,  you  're  tired,"  said  Faith.  "  Let  me  see  about  the 
tea." — "  I  guess  I  will,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  I  'm  not  goin^  to 
have  the  house  stand  up  on  one  end  just  because  Dr  Harrison 
wants  his  tea.  You  go  off,  pretty  child  ;  if  you  stay  here  he  '11 
think  you're  baking  muffins  for  him,  and  I  don't  choose  he 
should." 

"Why,  I  would  do  it,  niother,"  said  Faith.  She  went  off, how- 
ever, into  the  other  room  and  sat  down  gravely,  c[uite  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace  from  the  tea-table.  Dr  Harrison  was  stand- 
ing on  the  rug  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  followed  her  with 
his  eye. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  he  said,  in  a  softened  voice,  stepping  a  step 
nearer  to  her.  She  looked  up  and  gave  him  a  frank  and  kind 
"  Very  weU  ! " 

Was  it  altogether  professional  the  way  in  which  he  took  up  her 
hand  and  held  it  an  mstant  ? 

"  Cool  and  quiet,"  he  said.  "  It 's  all  right.  I  didn't  frighten 
you  out  of  your  wits  jresterday  ? " 

The  "No,  sir"  was  in  a  different  tone. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  your  mother  will  ever  bear 
the  sight  of  me  again  ? " — "  Why,  I  hope  so,  sir,"  said  Faith, 
smiling. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder  if  I  have  been  so  much 
more  wicked  than  I  knew  of?  I  don't  think  I  have.  I  couldn't 
have  punished  myself  any  more." 

Mrs  Derrick  came  in,  followed  by  the  teapot  and  muffins,  and 
having  with  her  usual  politeness  requested  the  Doctor  to  take  a 
Mat  at  the  table,  she  proceeded  to  pour  h-JTn  out  a  cup  of  tea,  nor 
«ven  stinted  him  in  sugar. 
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^  If  I  stay  at  home  accoiding  to  yonr  oiders,''  said  Mr  Lmden, 
^  I  shall  have  all  the  trustees  affc^  me.'' 

**  You  aren't  just  the  person  they  ought  to  be  after,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Mrs  Derrick,  I  don't  know  why  we  never  have  any- 
thing at  our  house  so  good  as  this."  The  Doctor  was  discussing 
a  buttered  muffin  with  satisfaction  that  was  evidently  unfeigned. 

Mrs  Derrick  knew  why,  but  she  wouldn't  tell  him,  thougn  ex- 
ulting in  her  own  knowledge.  A  low  knock  at  tiie  parlour  door 
announced  Eeuben  Taylor. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs  Derrick,"  he  said,  "  but  I  went  "— 

**  I  am  here,  Reuben,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

The  boy  stayed  not  for  more  compliments  then,  but  passing  the 
ladies  and  the  Doctor  with  a  collective  bow,  and  "  Good  evening, 
Miss  FaitK"  went  round  with  a  quick  step  and  a  glad  face  to  ]y& 
Linden.  And  kneeling  down  by  him,  with  one  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  gave  him  the  post  despatches,  and  asked  and  answered 
questions  not  very  loud  but  very  earnestly.  That  was  a  phasis 
of  Beuben  Di  Hakison  had  not  seen  befo^  He  took  go<^  and 
broad  note  of  it,  though  nothing  interrupted  the  Doctor's  muffin, 
or  muffins,  for  they  were  pluraL  Neither  did  he  interrupt  any- 
thing that  was  going  on. 

*'  Are  you  better,  sir  ?  are  you  really  well  enough  to  be  down- 
stairs ? "  Dr  Harrison  would  hardly  have  known  the  voice ;  and 
the  answering  tone  was  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest,  though  the 
words  failed  to  reach  the  Doctors  ears.  Some  directions,  or  com- 
missions, apparently,  Mr  Linden  gave  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
Beuben  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  long  breath  that  spoke  a  mind  very 
much  relieved.  He  paused  for  a  moment  on  his  way  out,  oppo- 
site Faith,  as  if  he  wanted  a  word  in  that  quarter ;  but  perhaps 
the  Doctor's  presence  forbade,  for  all  the  congratulation  that 
Reuben  gave  her  was  in  his  face  and  bow.  That  did  not  satisfy 
Faith,  if  it  did  him.  She  jumped  up  aad  gave  him  her  hand, 
almost  affectionately. 

"  You  see  I  am  safe  and  well,  Reuben." — "  I  am  so  thankful, 
Miss  Faith  ! "    And  the  words  said  not  hal£ 

The  Doctor  had  finished  his  muffins,  and  was  standing  before 
the  fire  again.  "  Have  you  fomid  out  yet,  my  man."  he  said,  in 
a  somewhat  amused  voice,  "  whose  friend  you  are  1 '' 

The  words  jarred,  and  the  colour  on  Reuben's  face  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent tint  from  that  which  had  answered  Faith.  It  was  with  his 
usual  reserved  manner,  though  nothing  could  be  more  civil,  that 
he  said,  "  No,  sir  ;  no  more  than  I  toaew  before."  But  the  re- 
spect was  from  Reuben,  as  a  boy,  to  Dr  Harrison,  as  a  man. 
Faith's  eye  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  she  said, 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Dr  Harrison  ? " — "  Only  a  play  of  words," 
said  the  Doctor,  lightly.  "  This  young  fellow  is  very  cautious  of 
making  professions,  as  I  have  found." 
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^  He  has  no  need,  sir,"  said  Faith.  She  quitted,  as  she  ^poke, 
the  boy's  hand,  which  she  had  held  nntil  then,  and  came  back  to 
her  seat  The  words  were  spoken  quietly  enough,  and  with  as 
gentle  a  face,  and  yet  with  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  both  that 
met  and  fully  answered  all  the  bearing  of  the  Doctor's. 

"  You  need  not  wait,  Reuben,"  said  his  teacher ;  "  I  shall  see 
you  again  by  and  by." 

'*  Who  is  that  1 "  said  the  Doctor,  as  Reuben  went  out — *'  One 
of  my  body-guard,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  lips  not  yet  at  rest  from 
their  amused  look. 

"Are  you  waited  upon  by  a  Fehm-gericht ?  or  may  the 
members  be  known  by  tne  uninitiated  ? " — "  I  beg  pardon,"  said 
Mr  Linden ;  "  but  as  you  seemed  to  know  him,  and  as  you 
really  did  know  his  name  a  week  ago— that  is  Reuben  Taylor,  Dr 
fiarrison." 

'*  So  do  I  beg  pardon.  His  name  I  do  know,  of  course,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  ;  but  the  essence  of  my  inquiry  remains  in  its 
integrity.  JSim  I  do  not  know.  Where  and  to  whom  does  he 
belong  I " — "  He  is  one  of  those  of  whom  we  spoke  this  morning," 
said  Mr  Linden.  "  True  servant  of  Gk>d  is  his  title  ;  to  Him  does 
Reuben  belong.  His  home  here  is  a  little  hut  on  the  outskirts  of 
Pattaquasset — his  father  a  poor  fisherman."  There  was  a  minute's 
silence  all  round. 

"  Mrs  Derrick,"  said  the  Doctor,  then,  "  are  you  friends  with 
me?" — "As  much  as  I  ever  was,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  smilingly  ; 
"  I  always  thought  you  wanted  putting  in  order." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  ]" — "Why,  because  you  were  out  of 
order,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  knitting  away.  The  Doctor  uttered  the 
lowest  of  whistles,  and  looked  down  at  his  boot. 

"It's  because  of  that  unlucky  dog,"  he  muttered.  "Linden" 
(glancing  up  from  under  his  eyebrows),  "  when  I  was  a  boy  I  set 
my  dog  on  Miss  Faith's  cat" — "Felt  yourself  called  upon  to 
uphold  natural  antipathies." 

"  Miss  Faith,  have  you  a  cat  now  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  looking 
over  to  her. — "  No,  Sir." 

"  And  I  have  no  dog,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  have  only  horses. 
If  I  could  manage  to  do  without  animals  altogether — Mrs  Derrick, 
have  you  forgiven  me  ?"  This  last  was  in  a  changed  tone. — "  I 
don-t  want  to  talk  about  it,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  very  soberly. 

"About  forgiving  mel"  he  said,  as  soberly. — "And  I  don't 
mean  to." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  quietly ;  "  but  you  are  going  to 
inflict  more  punishment  on  me  than  I  deserve." 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  ?"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  If  you  know, 
I  don't" — ^^  Rerase  to  give  me  your  hand,  perhaps." 

"  I  never  did  that  to  anybody  yet,"  she  said,  pleasantly.—"  Then 

~  mmt  let  me  do  as  we  do  in  another  country." 
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He  bent  his  face  to  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  kissed  it  There 
was  no  mockeiy  in  the  action ;  done  hj  some  people  it  would 
liave  been  ridiculous,  by  Dr  Hamson,  in  the  circumstances,  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  gracefuL  It  sj>oke  sympathy ,  penitence, 
respect,  manly  confession,  and  submission,  too  simply  not  to  be 
what  it  certionly  was,  in  some  measure — a  true  expression  of 
feeling.  Mrs  Derrick,  on  her  part,  looked  amusea;  her  old 
recollections  of  the  boy  constantly  tinged  hex  impressions  of  the 
man,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason. 

"  You  *re  as  like  yourself  as  ever  you  can  be.  Doctor,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  him.    "  How  you  used  to  try  to  get  round  me  1" 

"I  don't  remember,"  said  the  Doctor.  "I  am  sure  I  never 
succeeded,  Mrs  Derrick." — "  I  'm  afraid  you  did,  sometimes,**  she 
said,  shaking  her  head.  He  smiled  a  little,  and  turned  the  other 
way ;  quitting  his  stand  on  the  rug,  which  he  had  taken  again,  he 
went  over  to  Faith  and  sat  down  by  her. 

*<Ib  the  Nightingale  flourishing  on  her  rose-bush  to-day?"— > 
<<  What  sir  ?"  said  Faith,  her  ^es  opening  at  him  a  little. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  1  have  been  living  in  a 
part  of  the  world.  Miss  Derrick,  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
things  not  by  their  right  names.  I  have  got  a  foolish  habit  of  it. 
Do  you  feel  quite  recovered  ?" — "  Quite.  I  *m  a  little  tired  to- 
night, perhaps." 

"  I  see  you  are,  and  1 11  not  detain  joa,  Mrs  Ousters  wants  to 
see  you  again."  He  had  dropped  all  banter,  and  was  speaking  to 
her  quietly,  respectfully,  kindly,  as  he  should  speak,  in  a  lowered 
tone,  but  not  so  low  as  to  be  unheard  by  others  than  her.  "  I  will  tiy 
to  see  her  again  soon, — I  will  try  to  go  very  soon,"  she  answer^ 

"  Would  you  be  afraid  to  go  with  my  father's  old  stand-bys  ? 
they  are  safe." — "  I  cannot  do  that,  Dr  Harrison ;  but  I  will  try 
to  see  her  soon." 

"  Can  you  go  without  ridii^  ? " — "  No,"  she  said  smiling  ;  "  but 
I  must  mid  some  other  way." 

"  I  won*t  press  that  point,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  can*t  blame 
you.  I  must  bear  that.  But  I  want,  for  my  own  sake,  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  little  talk  with  you ;  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
one  or  two  things.  Shall  you  be  at  leisure  to-morrow  afternoon  ?" 
— "I  am  hardhr  cU  leisure  any  time,  Dr  Harrison.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  shall  be  particularly  busy  then," 

"  Then  will  you  take  that  time  for  a  walk  V    Faith  hesitated. 

"  I  have  very  little  time,  sir." 

"  But  you  take  time  to  go  out  ?  "— "  Not  much." 

"  I  wiU  not  ask  much.  A  little  will  do  ;  and  so  much  you 
owe  to  skyey  influences.    You  will  not  refuse  me  that  ? "— "  I  will 

fo,  Dr  Harrison,"  Faith  answered,  after  an  instant,  a  little  soberly, 
[e  rose  up  then,  proposed  to  attend  upon  Mr  Innden,  and  the^ 
went  up-stairs  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Faith  was  lialf  leady  to  wish  the  next  day  mi^ht  be  rainy  ;  bat 
it  rose  fair  and  bright  She  must  go  to  walk,  probably ;  and 
visitors  might  come.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  despatch 
her  ordinaiT  duties  as  quick  as  possible,  prepare  her  fxench 
exercise,  and  go  to  her  teacher  early.    Which  she  did. 

Business  claimed  its  place  after  dinner,  business  of  a  less 
pleasant  loud,  quite  np  to  the  time  when  Faith  must  put  on  her 
bonnet  to  walk  with  Dr  Harrison. 

Faith  had  no  great  mind  to  the  walk,  but  she  couldn't  help 
finding  it  pleasant.  The  open  air  was  very  sweet  and  bracing,  the 
exercise  was  inspiratinff,  and  the  threatened  talk  went  well  with 
both.  There  was  nothing  whatever  formidable  about  it :  the 
words  and  thoughts  seemed  toplay,  like  the  sunlight,  on  anything 
that  came  in  their  way.  Dr  Harrison  knew  how  to  make  a  walk 
or  a  tsdk  pleasant,  even  to  Faith  it  seemed.  Whatever  she  had  at 
any  time  seen  in  him  that  she  did  not  like  was  out  of  sight ; 
pleasant,  gentie,  intelligent,  grave,  he  was  constantly  supplying 
ear  and  mmd  with  words  and  things  that  were  worth  the  having. 
Probably  he  had  discovered  her  eager  thirst  for  knowledge ;  for 
he  famished  her  daintily  with  bits  of  many  a  kind  from  his  own. 
stores,  which  were  large.  She  did  not  know  there  was  any 
design  in  this ;  she  knew  only  that  the  steps  were  taken  very 
easify  in  that  walk.  So  pleasant  it  was  that  Faith  was  in  no 
haste  to  turn,  in  no  mood  to  quicken  her  pace.  But  something 
else  was  on  her  mind,  and  must  come  out. 

"  Dr  Harrison,"  she  said,  when  they  were  in  a  quiet  part  of  the 
way,  with  nobody  near,  "  mav  I  speak  to  you  aoout  something 
that  perhaps  you  won't  like?" — "You  can  speak  of  nothing  I 
should  not  like — ^to  hear,"  he  said,  with  gentle  assurance. 

"Dr  Harrison,"  said  Faith,  speaking  as  if  the  recollection 
touched  her,  "  when  you  and  I  were  thrown  out  in  that  meadow 
the  other  day,  and  came  so  near  losing  our  lives — ^if  the  almoit 
had  been  ^t^^,  if  we  had  both  been  killed — J  should  have  been 
safe  and  well,  I  believe.    How  would  it  have  been  with  you  1" 

Dr  Harrison  looked  at  her.  "  If  I  had  gone  in  your  company,'' 
he  said,  "  I  think  it  would  hardly  have  been  ill  with  me." 

**  Do  you  know  so  little  as  that  1 "  she  said,  in  such  a  tone  of 
sorrow  and  jaitv  as  might  have  suited  one  of  the  "  ministering 
spirits  "  she  nad  been  lu^ened  to. — "  I  don*t  think  I  am  as  good  as 
yon  are,"  the  Doctor  said,  with  a  face  not  unmoved. 

**  Good !"  said  Faith.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  goodness,  Dr 
l^ouont "— "  I  shall  have  the  worst  of  it  if  I  tiy  to  go  into  de- 
jritkiM  again,"  he  said,  smiluig.  "I  think  you  will  find  what  I 
in  oonsiuting  your  own  thoughts." 
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"  €k)odnes8 ! ''  said  Faith,  again.  "  Do  you  remember  the  ailver 
Bcale-armour  of  that  Lepisma,  Dr  Harrison  ?  Thett  is  perfection. 
That  is  what  Qod  means  by  goodness,  not  the  outside  tnings  that 
eveiy  eye  or  your  own  can  see  ;  but  when  the  far-down,  far-back 
thoughts  and  imaginations  of  your  heart  will  bear  mch  looking  at 
and  be  found  faultless.  Less  than  that  God  will  not  take  from  you, 
if  you  are  going  to  heaven  by  your  own  goodness.** 

He  looked  at  her.  They  had  changed  sides ;  and  as  fearless 
now  SiS  hey  she  was  the  speaker,  and  he  had  little  to  say.  '*  I 
don't  know  much  about  these  things,  Miss  Faith,"  he  answered, 
soberly. 

"  I  don't  know  much,  Dr  Harrison,"  she  said,  humbly.  "  But 
think  what  you  were  near  the  other  day." — "  I  don't  know,"  said 
he,  as  if  making  a  clean  breast  of  it    She  paused. 

"  Dr  Harrison,  will  a  wise  man  leave  such  a  matter  in  uncer- 
tainty 1 " — "  I  am  not  wise,"  said  he  ;  "  I  am  ignorant  in  this." 

"  You  know  you  need  not  remain  so." — "  That  is  not  so  certain. 
I  have  seen  so  much,  of  what  you  have  seen  so  little,  my  dear 
Miss  Derrick,  that  you  can  scarce  understand  how  light  the  weight 
of  most  people's  testimony  is  to  me." 

"  But  there  is  the  testimony  of  one  higher,"  said  Faith.  "  There 
is  God's  own  word." — "  I  don't  know  it." 

"  Wbn*t.  you  know  it,  sir  1 " — "  I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me  in 
that  voice,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her.  "But  after  all  one  reads 
people  and  people's  professions,  Miss  Faith ;  and  they  make  the 
first  impression/' 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  often  not  true,"  said  Faith,  sadly. — "  Jom  are 
true,"  said  he ;  "  and  you  may  say  to  me  what  you  will  on  this 
subject  or  any  other,  and  I  will  believe  it." 

They  walked  a  little  distance  in  silence. 

"  "miat  are  you  thinking  of? "  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  very  gentle 
accent  of  inquiry. — "I  am  sorry — ^very  sorry  for  you,  Dr 
Harrison." 

"  Why  ? "  said  he,  taking  her  hand. — "  Because  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  not  caring  in  earnest  about  this  matter." 

He  kissed  the  hand  without  asking  permission.  But  it  was  done 
with  a  ^tefal,  warm  expression  of  feeling. 

"  I  wm  do  whatever  you  tell  me  to  do,"  he  said. 

How  Faith  wished  she  could  send  him  to  another  adviser !  But 
that  she  could  not 

«  Tell  me,"  he  repeated ;  « I  will  do  it"  The  look  and  ton« 
were  earnest,  moved,  and  warm ;  she  had  hardly  seen  the  like  in 
Dr  Harrison  before. 

"  Then,  Dr  Harrison,  I  wish  vou  would  read  the  Bible,  with  the 
determination  to  do  what  you  find  there  you  ought." 

"  I  will,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  and  if  I  get  into  difficulty  you 
must  help  me." 
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The  rest  of  the  way  was  extremely  pleasant  after  that ;  only 
it  seemed  to  Faith  that  they  met  all  the  world.  First  there 
was  Cecilia  Deacon,  whose  eyes  took  good  note,  she  thought, 
of  both  the  walkers  from  head  to  foot  Then  they  met  at 
intervuds  every  one  of  Faith's  Sunday-school  scholars  ;  for  every 
one  of  whom  she  had  a  glad  greeting  and  word  which  she  must 
stop  for,  somewhat  to  the  Doctor's  amused  edification.  Miss 
Bezac  happened,  of  all  people,  to  be  going  up  street  when  they 
were  going  down ;  and  ner  eyes  looked  rather  with  some  wistfiu 
gravi^  upon  the  pair  for  all  her  pleasant  nods  to  both.  Then 
Mrs  Somers. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  Faith  I "  was  her  brisk  remark,  "  or 
faithZ^M,  which  is  it  ?  Julius,  I  heard  a  remarkable  story  about 
you  yesterday." — "  Aunt  Ellen,  I  like  to  hear  remarkable  stories, 
especially  about  anything  remarkable." 

"  Well,  this  isn't  one  of  that  sort,"  said  Mrs  Somers. — '*  I  am 
sure,  you  said.    However,  let 's  have  it,  of  any  sort." 

"  I  heard  you  had  your  pocket  picked  of  a  good  opportunity  ,** 
said  Mrs  Somers.  ''  Does  Mr  Linden  expect  to  be  out  next  week. 
Faith  ? " — "  I  believe  Dr  Harrison  will  not  let  him,  Mrs  Somers." 

A  little  unverbalised  sound  answered  that,  and  Mrs  Somers  said 
good-evening,  and  walked  on.  Faith  thought  that  was  the  end, 
as  they  were  near  her  own  door.  But  Dr  Harrison  followed  her 
in  ;  and  entering  the  sitting-room  Faith  found  that  her  meetings 
were  not  over.  There  was  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs  Stouten- 
burgh,  and  there  also,  regaling  her  eyes  and  ears,  were  Mrs  Derrick 
and  Mr  Linden. 

Mrs  Stoutenburgh  was  a  fair,  pretty,  curly-haired  woman,  a 
good  deal  younger  than  the  Squire,  intensively  devoted  to  her 
own  family,  and  very  partial  to  Mr  Linden,  whom  she  had  taken 
under  her  wing  (figuratively)  from  his  first  coming  to  Pattaquasset 
The  first  sound  Faith  heard  as  she  opened  the  door  was  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh's  merry  laugh  at  some  remark  of  his  ;  then  the  lady 
jumped  up  and  came  towards  her. 

"My  dear  Faith,  how  do  you  do ?  Dr  Harrison,  I  half  said  I 
would  never  speak  to  you  again  !  Faith,  how  can  you  trust  your- 
self with  him  for  one  minute  ? " — "  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  I  half  thought  I  would  shoot  myself." 

"  I  guess  that 's  as  near  as  you  'U  come  to  it,  on  purpose,"  said 
Mrs  Stoutenburgh.  "  You  needn't  think  I  shall  forget  it.  When- 
ever I  want  Faith  to  come  and  see  me  I  shall  tell  Mr  Linden  to 
bring  her.    He 's  safe,  or  sujjposed  to  be,"  she  added,  laughingly. 

"  I  hope  that's  as  near  to  it  as  I  shall  ever  come  on  purpose,  or 
othertffise,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  think  you 
should  judge  me  safer  than  Mr  Linden,  as  appearances  go." 

•*  Squire  Deacon  used  to  tell  very  h«rd  stories  of  him  when  he 
first  came,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  t  hav$  heard  a  report  or  tw^ 
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once.  I  do  love  to  talk  to  him  about  it ;  lie  always  looks  so  giayc 
I  think  he  likes  it** 

The  laugh  was  mutual,  whether  the  delight  was  or  no. 

'<  Who  is  Squire  Deacon  ?  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  should  like  to 
make  his  acquaintance.'* 

Faith  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  then  pulled  off  her  gloTes,  de- 
liberately, and  bestowed  them  on  the  table. 

''  Oh,  he 's  a  Pattaauasseter,"  said  Mis  Stoutenbuigh.  ^'  Haven^ 
you  seen  his  sister  i  She  admires  you  more  tlum  I  think  she 
need,''  she  added  mischievouslj].  ''  But  the  Squire's  been  away 
for  a  while,  he  just  got  home  this  afternoon.*' 

FaiHi  had  recourse  to  the  fira  The  Doctor  came  round,  took 
the  tongs  j&om  her  and  did  the  work ;  after  which  he  took  a  some- 
what succinct  leaye  of  the  assembly. 

''  By  the  way,  Idnden,"  he  said,  pausing  by  his  chair  a  moment. 
"  I  expect  to  oe  in  Quilipeak  for  a  few  days  ;  I  am  yeiy  sorry, 
but  I  must.  You  won't  want  me,  I  think.  Limbre  can  do  sJl 
that  is  necessary.     I  shall  see  you  Monday  or  Tuesday  again." 

'' Doctor,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  "I  want  you  to  take  me 
home.  Mr  Stoutenbu^h  always  makes  such  a  fuss  if  I  'm  out 
after  dark  and  don't  bring  anybody  home  to  tea.  that  I  neyer  dare 
io  it." 

"  Will  you  trust  yourself  with  me,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  ? "  said 
the  Doctor,  standing  in  comical  doubt 

"  Just  wait  a  minute,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  as  she  went 
round  with  her  pretty,  free,  womanljr  manner,  and  laid  her  hand 
.on  Mr  Linden's  forehead  and  hands,  just  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
her  own  boys.  "  I  tell  you  what,  I  don't  think  you  cure  him  up 
half  fast  enough  among  you.  If  I  had  him  up  at  my  house  1  'a 
take  better  care  of  him." 

"  No,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  eyen  vou  could  not  do  that,"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  her.     She  stood  still  a  moment. 

''  You  shouldn't  look  at  me  so,"  she  said,  *^  I  shall  go  home  and 
feel  real  bad  for  all  the  nonsense  I  'ye  been  talking.  You  know," 
ehe  added,  with  the  mischieyous  look  coming  back,  "  I  neyer  did 
belieye  one  word  of  it^  except,"  and  the  sentence  was  finished 
softly.  "  Now  I  'm  ready,  Doctor.  Oh,  Faith,  I  had  a  message 
for  you,  but  Mr  Linden  will  tell  you.  Good-bye.  No,  Doctor, 
I  'm  not  going  to  trust  myself  with  you,  you  're  going  to  trust 
yourself  with  me." — Dr  Hanison  was  for  once  quie^  and  went  off 
without  a  repartee. 

Other  eyes  looked  with  a  different  anxiety  at  Mi  Linden 
then,  and  another  yoice,  more  graye  as  well  as  more  timid, 
asked,  at  his  side,  "Are  you  not  so  well  to-night,  1^  Linden  1 " 
He  smiled,  and  gaye  her  his  hand  by  way  of  answer,  before  he  spoke. 

"  I  think  I  am.  Miss  Faith.  You  know  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  has 
not  seen  me  before  since  I  was  quite  welL" 
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She  brouglit  both  hands  to  test  the  feeling  of  his,  for  an  instant, 
"without  speaking. 

"  Mr  Linden,  I  heard  what  Dr  Harrison  said.  Don't  you  think 
I  can  do  instead  of  Dr  Linibre  ?  *' — "  Yes,  Miss  Faith,  if  you  will 
be  so  good,''  he  answered,  without  hesitation,  and  with  the 
simplest  tone  and  manner.  Her  brow  lightened  immediately ; 
and  happy  and  quiet  as  usual,  and  that  was  very  happy,  sne 
began  to  make  her  preparations  for  tea,  clearing  the  table  and 
rolling  it  to  its  last  night's  position.  In  which  last  operation 
she  had  assistance.  Then  she  went  off  for  her  tea,  and  the  lamp 
and  the  fire-light  shone  again  presently  on  the  pleasant  scene  of 
last  night 

"Don't  you  want  to  hear  your  message,  Miss  Faith?**  Mr 
Linden  said. — "  Yes,  but  I  wasn't  in  a  hurry,  Mr  Linden.  I  sup- 
posed it  would  come." 

"  It  is  in  three  parts.  The  first  is  nothing  new ;  being  merely 
that  the  birthday  of  the  young  heir  of  the  house  of  Stoutenburgh 
occurs  on  the  29th  of  November.  Whether  the  second  part  is 
new,  I,  being  a  stranger,  cannot  tell ;  but  the  day  is  to  be  graced 
with  various  suitable  festivities." 

**  It 's  all  new  to  me,"  said  Faith,  laughing. 

"  Of  the  novelty  of  the  third  part  you  also  must  judge,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  with  a  smile.  "  The  aforesaid  yoimg  heir  will  consider 
the  festivities  entirely  incomplete  without  your  presence,  nay,  wiU 
perhaps  refuse  to  have  his  birthday  come  at  all,  and  wish  that 
these  *  happy  returns'  had  never  had  a  beginning." 

Faith's  laugh  came  with  its  full  merry  roll  now,  and  she  withal 
coloured  a  little. 

"  What  must  I  do  then,  Mr  Linden  ? " — "  I  generally  incline  to 
the  merciful  side,  Miss  Faith.  I  believe  I  should  advise  you  to 
go.  Then  I,  not  having  such  power  in  my  hands,  may  not  appre- 
ciate its  fascinations." 

**  Such  power  ?  As  what,  Mr  Linden  ? " — ^^ I  ought  in  conscience 
to  tell  you,"  he  went  on,  without  answering  her,  "  it  has  been  on 
my  mind  ever  since,  that  the  other  night,"  and  the  look  was 
grave  for  a  minute,  "  the  trophy  of  a  broken  rosebud  was  picked 
up  where  you  fell.  And  I  had  not  the  heart  to  reclaim  it, 
Miss  Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said,  with  a  submissive  air  of  confes- 
sion. 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  prettiest  look  in  the  world,  of  grave, 
only  half-conscious  inquiry,  and  then  the  lost  rosebud  was  more 
than  replaced  in  her  cheeks. 

"  That  is  the  state  of  the  case,"  Mr  Linden  said,  as  gravely  as 
if  both  rosebuds  had  been  out  of  sight  and  mind ;  "but  your 
mother  refuses  to  go.  And  it  seems  that  I  also  am  wanted  on  the 
29th  ;  so  if  you  please,  Miss  Faith,  I  will  try  to  see  that  you  make 
the  journey  both  ways  in  safety," 
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^  I  should  like  to  go,**  said  Faith,  quietly.  "  They  are  pleasant 
people." 

The  tea-things  were  withdrawn,  and  Cindy  was  no  more 
needed  there,  and  Mrs  Derrick  also  had  gone  into  the  other  part 
of  the  house  to  attend  to  some  business.  Faith  stood  before  the 
fire,  looking  meditatively  into  it. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said,  slowly  and  soberly,  "  Dr  HarrlBon  would 
please  to  talk  to  you  instead  of  to  me,  Mr  Linden." 

"  Talk  to  me  ? "  Mr  Linden  repeated,  looking  at  her.  "  About 
what?" — "About  religion,  and  what  he  thinks  of  it."  Bather 
soberly  the  words  were  received,  and  soberly  answered,  not  at  once. 

"  Do  not  let  him  say  much  to  you  on  that  last  point,  Miss 
Faith." 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  Mr  Linden  V*  she  said,  instantly. — "  For- 
bid him,  if  need  be.  If  he  asks  for  information,  and  you  choose 
to  give  it,  that  is  one  thing  ;  you  are  not  obliged  to  near  all  tiie 
sceptical  views  and  arguments  with  which  he  is  furnished.  Your 
statement  of  the  truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  grounds  of  his 
unbeHef."— «  But " 

Faith  got  no  further.  She  stood  thinking  of  that  afternoon's 
talk,  and  of  the  certain  possible  hindrances  to  her  following  such 
advice. 

"I  am  talking  a  little  in  the  dark,  you  know,"  Mr  Linden 
said  ;  "I  am  only  Bupposing  what  lie  may  say  and  ask  you  to  say; 
and  I  do  not  think  much  of  such  conversation  between  any 
parties.  Press  home  the  truth,  and,  like  David's  pebble,  it  may 
do  its  work ;  but  in  a  fencing  match  David  might  nave  foimd  it 
harder  to  maintain  his  ground.  And  his  overthrow  would  not 
have  touched  the  truth  of  his  cause,  nor  perhaps  his  own  faith, 
yet  the  Philistine  would  have  triumphed." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr  Linden,"  she  said,  with  a  grateful  smile. 
"That  is  just  the  truth.  But  do  you  think  Dr  Harrison  is 
exactly  a  Philistine  1 " — "  Not  in  all  respects,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  Philistine  ?" — "  I  thought  you  put  him 
in  the  place  of  that  Philistine,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  for  the  illustration.  But  I  do  not  know  him  to  be 
strictly  a  champion  of  unbelief,  although  he  avows  himself  on  that 
side.  His  conversations  with  me  have  left  me  uncertain  how  far 
he  would  go." 

Faith  was  silent,  and  looked  thoughtful. 

"  Have  I  touched  any  of  your  difficulties  ?  May  I  hear  any 
more  1 "—«  No,"  she  said ;  "1  believe  you  have  said  all  you  can 
say :  and  it  is  good  for  me." 

"  I  have  not  said  all  I  could  say,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
talk  to  you  about  it  at  alL  You  see,  Miss  Faith,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
smiling,  "  there  cannot  be  such  an  anomaly  in  nature  as  a  philo- 
sophical bird,  so  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 
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Faiih  smiled  a  Httle,  and  thoo^t  that  as  long  as  he  gave  her 
the  boiefit  of  his  philoeophj,  it  did  not  much  matter.  Which 
recondite  Tiew  of  the  subject  she  did  not  pat  into  words. 

The  dajs  began  to  roll  on  smoothly  once  more,  subsiding  into 
their  old  uneyentful  flow.  The  flow  of  talk  indeed  had  not  quite 
subsided ;  but  as  nothing  came  to  throw  any  light  on  the  point  of 
the  unknown  sportsman  who  chose  his  sport  so  strangely,  curiosity 
took  a  modified,  condensed  fonn;  ana  the  whole  matter  was 
stowed  away  in  people's  minds  as  the  one  PattaquasBet  mysteiy. 
Hn>py  Pattaquasset ! 

Eren  Mr  Linden's  protracted  confinement  to  tiie  house  made 
little  difference  to  most,  he  had  been  so  little  seen  when  he  was 
able  to  be  out ;  only  the  boys  had  had  his  dayli^it  hours  ;  and 
where  he  had  spent  those  times  of  twilight  and  evening  when  he 
was  not  at  home,  no  one  knew  but  the  poor  unknown  class  who 
mourned  his  ab^ce,  as  they  had  blessed  his  presence,  in  secret. 
The  boys  were  not  silent,  but  they  had  the  indemnification  of 
going  to  see  him,  and  of  watching  or  sleeping,  in  his  room  at 
night,  according  to  their  Tarious  dispositions.  There  came  all 
his  scholars  on  Sunday,  met  by  Faith  on  her  contraiy  way ;  there 
came  the  whole  school  by  turns,  and  at  all  hours.  Indeed,  when 
once  the  embargo  upon  Tisitors  was  taken  of^  the  supply  was 
great ;  and  without  careful  measures  on  the  part  of  Mr  Lmden, 
French  exerdses  would  have  been  put  aside  with  a  witness.  But 
he  made  two  or  three  roles,  and  carried  them  out.  In  the  first 
place  he  would  see  nobody  before  dinner,  except  the  Doctor ;  nor 
anybody  after  tea,  save  the  same  privil^ed  individuaL  In  the 
second  place,  when  he  was  able  to  be  out  of  his  room  without  too 
much  fatigue,  the  lessons  were  carried  on  down-stairs;  in  the 
dimng-room  generally,  as  being  more  private.  There  could  both 
parties  come  and  go  without  observation ;  and  often  when  Mrs 
Derrick  was  entertaining  a  roomfol,  a  sudden  fall  of  the  thin 
partition  would  have  revealed  the  very  people  they  were  discuss- 
ing, deep  in  some  pretty  point  of  information.  Pretty  those 
lessons  were !  Faith's  steps — arithmetical,  geographical,  or  what 
other — ^were  swift,  steady,  and  sure;  herself  mdefatigable,  her 
teacher  no  less. 

And  Faith  was  as  docile  and  obedient  as  Johnny  Fax  himself ; 
and  as  far  as  those  qualities  went,  very  much  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  denial  of  Plul  s  information  and  Mr  Linden's  manner  the 
day  after  her  overturn,  had  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  abstract- 
ness  of  his  regard  for  her,  Faith's  modesty  and  simplicity  put  the 
thought  well  into  the  background.  She  did  not  care  to  look  at  it 
or  brin^  it  up  ;  in  the  full,  happy,  peaceful  hours  she  was  enjoying 
she  had  enough,  for  the  present ;  and  so  Faith  went  on  very  much 
after  her  old  fashion.  A  little  quieter,  perhaps,  when  not  called 
out  of  it ;  a  little  shyer  of  even  innocentdy  putting  herself  forward  ; 
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but  in  Bpeecli  or  action,  speaking  and  acting  with  her  wonted  free 
simplicity.  ^ 

Tne  only  breaks  in  these  weeks  were  one  or  two  visits  to  Mrs 
Ousters,  and  the  Doctor's  comings  and  goings.  He  could  not  be 
shut  out 

The  Monday  evening  after  the  Doctor's  absence  at  Quilipeak, 
the  little  party  were  as  usual  in  the  sitting-room ;  and  a  pretty 
chapter  oi  Physical  Gec^raphy  was  in  process  of  reading  ana  talk, 
when  the  Doctor's  quick  wlieels  at  the  door  announced  not  only 
bis  return  but  his  arrival.  And  Mr  Linden  announced  to  his 
scholar,  that  it  was  needful  now  to  return  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  attend  to  the  flow  of  conversation — and  to  put  the  book 
in  his  pocket. 

"Are  you  §lad  to  see  me  back  1"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  took 
the  hand  of  his  patient.  He  looked  rather  glad  himsel£ — ^**  K  I 
say  yes,  that  will  be  to  confess  that  I  have  reason.  You  perceive 
my  dilemma,"  Mr  Linden  said,  but  with  a  smile  that  was  certainly 
as  kind  and  trustworthy  as  any  the  Doctor  had  seen  since  he  went 
away. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  no  reason  to  be  glad  ?"  said  Dr 
Harrison  slowly,  eyeing  the  smile,  and  giving  it,  to  judge  by  his 
own,  a  trustful  regard. — "Certainly  not  It's  a  comfort  to  nave 
somebody  at  hand  who  is  ready  to  fight  me  at  any  moment,"  said 
Mr  Linden. 

"  Who  has  taken  care  of  you  ? " — "  I  feel  q  uite  equal  to  the  task 
of  taking  care  of  myself,  thank  you.  Doctor." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  man,  you  have  dressed  your  arm 
yourself?" 

"  What  do  you  suppose  my  powers  are  equal  to  V — "  That  is  a 
matter,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  upon  which  I  stand  in  doubt,  which 
gives  me  an  uncomfortable,  troublesome  sort  of  feeling  when  I 
am  in  your  presence.  It  must  be  superstition.  I  su|)pose  I  shall 
^et  the  better  of  it,  or  of  you — in  time.  Meanwhile,  who  has 
oressed  your  arm  for  you?" — The  answer  was  given  very  quietly, 
very  simply,  not  very  loud  :  "  The  lady  whom  you  had  the 
honour  of  instructing  in  the  art,  Dr  Harrison." 

"  Did  you  do  it  well  ? "  said  Dr  Harrison,  somewhat  comically, 
wheeling  round  before  Faitlu  She  was  a  contrast,  as  her  face 
looked  up  at  him,  rather  pleased,  and  her  soft  voice  answered,  "  I 
think  I  did,  sir." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you  did.  And  I  don't  doubt  you  would  do  any- 
thing. Are  you  preparing  to  be  another  Portia  ?  and  am  I  to  be 
Bellario  1 " — "  I  don^  know  what  you  mean,  Dr  Harrison." 

*•  Do  you  know  the  story  of  Portia,  in  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice'  ?" 
— "  I  never  read  it" 

"  She  was  a  dangerous  character,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Portia. 
Miss  Derrick,  wishing  to  save,  not  the  life,  but  the  character  and 
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happinefls  of  a Bnt  vrhat  a  way  this  is  to  tell  you  the  atoiy  f 

Is  there  a  Shakspeare  here?" — "We  haven't  it,"*  said  Faith, 
qnietly. 

''  I  '11  bring  the  play  the  next  time  I  come,  if  you  wiU  allow 
me,"  he  said,  sitting  down  by  her ;  "  and  indoctrinate  you  in 
something  more  interesting  thlan  my  first  lesson.  How  shall  I 
thank  you  for  doing  my  work  for  me  ?  * — "  It  became  my  work.** 

**  I  am  in  your  debt,  nevertheless,  more  than  you  can  know 
without  bein^  one  of  my  profession.  I  have  something  that  I 
wish  to  submit  to  your  inspection,  and  to  take  your  advice  upon, 
too.  It  will  be  fit  to  be  seen,  I  hope,  by  the  day  after  to-mozrow. 
If  I  could  I  would  bring  it  here,  but  as  that  is  not  possible,  will 
you  go  to  see  it?" 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " — **  Not  far ;  but  it  will  cost  you  the  taking  of 
a  few  steps." 

Faith  declared  that  she  had  hardly  time  to  go  to  see  anything, 
but  was  obliged  finally  to  yield  to  persuasion,  and  Thursday 
was  the  day  fixed.  The  thing,  whatever  it  was,  however,  was 
not  ready  when  the  day  came,  and  the  exhibition  was  put  ofi 
indefinitely. 
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Thobb  weeks,  like  others,  came  to  an  end ;  and  l^en  Mr  Linden 
gave  notice  to  all  and  sundry  of  his  scholars  that  his  time  of 
seclusion  was  at  an  end — only  giving  way  to  advice  so  far  as  to 
accept  the  daily  use  of  Squire  Stoutenburgh's  close  carriage  until 
his  health  should  be  in  a  more  assured  state.  Monday  morning 
he  was  to  take  up  his  old  routine  of  school  duties,  though  none 
too  fit  for  it,  in  the  estimation  of  some  people ;  the  Doctor  said  it 
was  a  month  too  soon.  And  no  one  could  look  at  him  and  forget 
the  last  month's  work. 

"  It  was  a  cold  morning,  true  November,  with  its  driving  gray 
wind  clouds,  through  which  the  cool  sunbeams  straggled  fitfally ; 
with  trees  shorn  of  their  golden  honours,  and  brown  branches 
waving  and  twisting  in  the  wind,  and  only  mere  specks  of  blue 
here  and  there  ovemead.  The  gulls  sailed  to  and  fro  above  the 
Mong,  as  if  they  rejoiced  in  the  fierce  gusts  of  northern  wind ;  the 
vessels  shortened  sail,  or  ran  under  bare  poles.  The  wind  shook 
the  village  windows,  and  poured  dry  leaves  in  every  porch,  and 
swept  up  the  world  generally,  not  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
same.  In  Mrs  Derrick's  little  eating-room,  indeed,  it  was  warm 
enough,  and  the  floor  swept  after  anomer  fashion ;  yet  even  there 
did  the  wind  rush  in  whenever  the  kitchen  door  opened  after 
Cindy  and  tihie  hot  cakes. 

**  Mr  Linden,^  said  Faith,  after  her  eye  had  gone  expl(mngly 
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to  the  window,  the  wind,  and  the  clouds,  "  I  wish  you  would  give 
the  boys  only  half  a  dajr  to-dav." — "  I  fancy  you  could  have  your 
wish  seconded  thirty  tunes,"  ne  said,  smiling,  "  No,  not  thirty 
times,  but  perhaps  twenty.** 

"  I  don't  think  those  wishes  would  be  worth  minding,  but  I 
think  mine  is,  Mr  Linden.     I  mean  the  reason  of  if 

"  I  think  yours  is.  if  I  could  mind  it.  What  is  the  reason,  Miss 
Faith?" — "I  am  airaid  you  are  not  quite  fit  for  a  whole  day's 
work — ^in  school,"  she  added,  smiling. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  asking.  If  I  stay  at  home  I 
shall  talk  nothing  but  French  the  whole  afternoon." 

"  Well,"  said  Faith,  laughingly,  "  I  should  only  be  still ;  I  could 
bear  that." — "  I  couldn't,  and  you  wouldn't.  But  you  need  not 
be  xmeasy.  Miss  Faith,  I  must  not  be  at  home." 

She  looked  grave,  but  said  no  more. 

The  wind  was  not  more  busy  out  of  doors  that  day  than  the 
people  within.  Diligent  and  quick  hands  moved  about  in  dairy 
and  kitchen,  and  a  quick  and  diligent  spirit  as  earnestly  (for  in 
Faith's  mind  it  was  all  one  work — that  was  on  the  way  to  this) 
dealt  with  problems  and  idioms  in  the  study-room  that  Faith  liked 
best,  and  where  she  was  most  secure.  But  long  enough  before 
dinner  she  was  helping  Mrs  Derrick  in  the  kitchen  again. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  you  can't  think  how  I  dreeS.  to  see  Mr 
Linden  come  home  to-day.  He  won't  speak  one  word  of  English 
to  me." — "  I  guess  he  would  if  you  wouldn't  speak  one  word  of 
French  to  him,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  sagaciously.  "  What  are  you 
afraid  of,  child  ?" — "  I  am  afraid  just  of  that,"  said  Faith,  sighing, 
"  of  having  to  speak  those  French  words." 

"  Why,  you  've  been  reading  them  to  him,  I  'm  sure,"  said  her 
mother.  "  I  didn't  know  anybody  was  afraid  of  him  but  me. 
Faith.    But  if  you  don't  like  it,  why  don't  you  tell  him  so  ?" 

Faith,  however,  negatived  that  proposition  with  a  dubious 
shake  of  the  head,  which  meant,  probably,  that  neither  Mr 
Linden  nor  herself  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  confined  her  present  attentions  to  the  dinner  prepara- 
tions. In  which  and  other  matters  she  became  so  engaged  that 
she  forgot  her  fears ;  and  going  into  the  dining-room  some  time 
after  with  a  dish  in  her  hands,  and  finding  Mr  Linden  there. 
Faith  asked  him  earnestly  and  with  great  simplicity  how  he  felt 
after  his  morning's  work.  Then  remembering,  or  reminded  by 
something  in  his  face,  she  started  away  like  a  deer  before  any 
answer  could  be  given,  and  only  came  back  demurely  with  her 
mother,  to  receive  his  grave  reverence  and  "  Me  voici,  made- 
moiselle," given  just  as  if  he  had  not  seen  her  before.  The  half- 
grave,  half-laughing  flash  of  Faith's  eye  spoke  as  much  of  amuse- 
ment as  of  fear ;  yet  afraid  she  certfionly  was,  for  she  did  not  so 
much  as  speak  EngHsh  to  her  mother.    The  language  of  the  eye 
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was  all  she  ventured,  nor  that  boldly.  It  had  to  come,  however, 
fear  or  no  fear — the  English  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  the 
French.  She  could  not  but  try  to  understand  the  remarks  or  bits 
of  information  which  were  given  her — sometimes  gravely,  some- 
times laughing ;  and  if  Mr  Linden  was  evidently  waiting  for  an 
answer,  what  could  she  do  but  try  that  too?  He  was  an  admir- 
able dictionary,  very  quick  at  seeing  and  supplying  her  want  of 
a  word,  and  giving  ms  corrections  of  her  pnxaseology  and  pro- 
nunciation so  gently  and  by  the  way,  that  fear  partly  lost  itself  in 
interest  His  own  speech  was  singularlv  smootn  and  perfect ;  and 
whenever  Faith  found  herself  getting  mghtened,  she  was  sure  to 
be  assailed  with  such  a  volley  of  swift  flowing  syllables,  that  she 
could  do  nothing  but  laugh  ;  after  which  Mr  Linden  would  come 
back  to  the  slower  utterance,  which  she  could  better  understand. 

So  the  afternoon  passed  on,  and  blew  itself  out,  and  the  sun 
went  to  bed,  and  night  began  to  light  her  candles.  Faith,  stand- 
ing at  the  window  (it  was  too  cold  to  be  out),  saw  the  red  gleam 
faoing  from  earth  and  sky,  and  the  cold  bright  stars  coming  one  by 
one  into  view.  Then  the  boys  began  to  pass  by — some  together 
and  some  alone — ^walking  or  running  home,  or  playing  ball  by  the 
way.  Mr  Linden's  carriage  was  a  little  behind  them  all,  but  he 
came  at  last,  and  gave  her  a  bow  and  a  smile  from  the  gate, 
though  she  thought  nerself  standing  too  far  back  to  be  seen. 

"  Wow,  Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith,  when  he  came  in,  '^  I  am  so 
glad  to  speak  to  jovl  again  I  How  do  you  do  1"  The  question 
was  not  lightly  civen. 

"  Miss  Faith,  did  you  finish  your  dinner  ? " — "  No,"  said  Faith, 
hesitating,  "  but  I  am  going  to  have  some  tea  by  and  by.  Aren*t 
you  well  tired,  Mr  Lioden  i " 

"Pretty  wdl;  why  didn't  you?" — ^''I  wanted  to  be  doing 
Bometliiug  else,"  said  Faith,  giving  the  easy  chair  a  little  push 
into  place,  luid  then  brighteniag  up  the  fire.  "  I  shall  have  tea 
in  here  to-night,  Mr  Linden.  But  we  must  wait  a  little  while  for 
it,  for  Cindy  is  out    You  won't  be  sorry  to  rest  first" 

She  was  summarily,  though  very  respectfully,  put  in  the  easy- 
chair  herself. 

"  By  what  rule  of  right  and  wrong  did  you  do  anything  else 
first  I  Do  you  know,  Miss  Faith,  I  did  not  finish  mine  either  ?  I 
Wimted  another  piece  of  bread,  and  could  not  get  it" 

**  Why  not,  Mr  Jjinden  ?  I  am  sure  there  was  bread  on  the  table. 
But  I  aiu  glail  if  you  art>  h\mm:y,  for  I  have  got  something  that 
you  liko.  Now  ul«as<i  n^st^"  sSie  said,  springing  up  and  beaming 
to  amngo  the  ta  ole. 

*^I  «ia  SUM  I  asked  you  for  it  politely,"  he  said,  with  a  smiLe,a8 
Mji^Afld  tohfir  ^'please  xc^t**  "What  have  you  been  about  all 
^^  ]wv«  brai  lemung  my  lossons,  aiid*tnring  how  well  I 
"*    njseH* 
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"  Get  on  by  yourself  ? "  he  said,  rather  slowly,  and  inquiringly. 
"  In  what  ?  ** — "  In  the  books,  in  my  studies,  Mr  Linden.'* 

"Are  you  tired  of  mv  help.  Miss  Faith?*  She  gave  all  her 
eyes  to  the  answer,  both  in  their  sweetness  and  their  gravity. 
"  Do  you  think  I  could  let  you  spend  all  your  time  upon  me,  Mr 
Linden,  when  your  whole  day  is  given  to  such  work  ?  I  'U  come 
to  you  for  help  whenever  I  can't  get  on  without  it,''  she  said,  with 
a  smile,  not  exactly  an  enjoying  one,  "  but  I  know  I  can  do  a 
good  deal  by  myseu." 

His  eyes  were  given  to  the  answer  too,  a  little  intently,  but  the 
smile  that  followed  was  different. 

"  I  think  you  will  let  me  do  what  I  shall  do,  Miss  Faith." — "  I 
suppose  that,"  said  Faith,  with  a  bright  gleam  in  her  eyes.  She 
went  out  to  see  if  Cindy  had  come  ba^ ;  but  returned  immediately, 
sat  down,  and  looked  gravely  into  the  fire. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  startling  people  in  that  way  1 "  Mr  Linden 
said,  looking  at  her.  "  I  didn't  know  but  you  were  going  to  send 
me  to  take  up  my  abode  at  Mrs  Seacomo's  ! " — "  Startling,  Mr 
Linden  ! "  said  Faith  opening  her  eyes  at  him.  "  I  said  it  because 
I  thought  it  was  right.     I  didn't  think  it  was  pleasant." 

Cindy  presently  brought  in  the  tray.  The  tea  did  not  imme- 
diately follow,  perhaps  the  fire  had  got  low,  or  Mrs  Derrick  was 
not  ready,  for  Faith  did  not  seem  expectant.  She  stood  on  the 
rug  before  the  fire,  looking  into  it  very  soberly  and  consideratively. 
There  was  a  little  abstraction  in  her  figure  and  air.  Suddenly  she 
faced  round  where  she  stood. 

"  Do  you  feel  very  tired  indeed  to-night,  Mr  Linden  ? " — "  Not 
ver^,  now,"  he  said,  smiling  ;  "  I  have  been  resting.  I  was  a  little 
more  tired  than  usual  when  I  came  home." 

Slowly  and  deliberately  she  came  round  behind  his  chair,  and 
stood  leaning  upon  the  back  of  it. 

"  Mr  Linden,  I  want  to  ask  you  something."  The  tone  was  low 
and  peculiar.  It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  her  to  be  more  or 
less  moved  by  a  little  timidity  ;  but  now  plainly  Faith  was  afraid. 
It  changed  her  voice,  beyond  the  slight  sweet  touch  that  timidity 
often  gave  it. 

"  You  know  I  like  to  have  you,  Miss  Faith." 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  would  like,  or  if  you  wouldn't  dislike 
— ^if  you  would  have  any  objection — ^to  read  and  pray  at  night, 
here,  with  us,  and  let  Cindy  and  Mr  Skip  come  in  ? " — ^"I  will, 
certainly,"  Mr  Linden  said  ;  "  how  could  I  have  any  objection  ? 
Miss  Faith,  will  you  please  to  come  round  here  and  sit  down  ] 
Why  are  you  so  much  afraid  of  me  ? "  She  did  not  leave  hei 
position. 

"  I  didn't  know  whether  you  would  like  it,"  she  said,  in  a  very 
low  voice.  "  I  asked  mother  to  ask  you,  but  she  woiQdn't ; 
though  she  sold  she  would  like  to  have  you  do  it.    I  wanted  it 
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particnlaily  for  mothei^s  sake.''  The  last  words  were  said  Kttlo 
above  a  whisper. 

"  I  don't  see  where  the  fear  came  fromyet."  She  was  quite 
still,  quite  motionless,  behind  his  chair.  He  turned  a  littl^  so  as 
to  see  her  face,  and  laid  his  hand  npon  heis. 

'^  Will  you  come  round  heie  and  tell  me,  Miss  Faith  f  I  shall 
not  let  you  stand  iro  all  the  evening."  She  was  looking,  when  he 
saw  her,  with  ihe  least  bit  of  a  smile  upon  a  mouth  all  unbent, 
and  eyes  that  were  full ;  a  very  happy,  stirred  face.  It  quieted 
down  as  soon  as  he  turned,  except  tne  smile,  which  played  rather 
more. 

*'  Tell  you  what,  Mr  Linden  1 "  she  said,  not  leaving  heir  place. 
— "  What  have  I  done  to  make  myself  such  an  o  jre  1 " 

"  What  is  an  ogre,  Mr  Linden  ?  • — ^"  A  ferocious  sort  of  anomaly 
that  everybody  is  a&aid  oV* 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  've  done,  Mr  Linden,"  she  said,  half- 
laughing.  "I  am  not  enough  afiraid  to  hurt  anything." — 
**  EnouSi  to  hurt  me ;  I  don't  care  about  any  other  thing.*  A 
grave  glance  of  her  eye  was  regretful  enough. 

"  But  it 's  true,  Mr  Linden.  I  was  a  little  afraid  to  ask  what  I 
wasn't  sure  you  would  like,  that  was  alL" — "  Well,"  he  said,  with 
a  reassuring  smile,  as  he  got  up  and  took  hold  of  both  her  hands 
amd  brought  her  out  of  position  ;  ^  I  am  not  much  hurt  yet.  but 
I  desire  that  the  fear  may  not  increase.  And  therefore,  Miss 
Faith,  I  want  to  have  you  sit  here  in  l^e  firelight^  so  that  I  can 
keep  watch  of  it" 

She  smiled,  as  if  it  were  beyond  his  ken  now,  but  her  words 
went  to  another  point. 

"  What  time  would  you  like,  Mr  Linden  T— «  Whatever  suits 
you." 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  with  a  veiy  happy  face,  till 
the  door  opened.  Then  she  sprang  up  and  received  smd  placed 
the  tea  and  things  which  Cindy  had  Drought  in.  There  was  a 
dainty  supply  to-night,  perhaps  in  consideration  of  Mr  Linden's 
first  day  oi  out-door  work,  and  in  delicate  sympathy  and  reward 
thereof  And  Faith,  in  her  happiest  mood,  though  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse,  was  an  excellent  *  ministering  spirit '  oi  the  tea-table ; 
to-night  particularly,  for  e veiy  sense  and  affection  seemed  to  be  on 
the  sJert 

"  How  do  you  find  all  the  boys,  after  their  month  out  of  school, 
Mr  Linden  t"  she  said,  when  waffles  and  cups  of  tea  were  fairly 
under  weigh. — "  Very  glad  to  see  me — very  much  afraid  I  should 
tire  myself,  and  some  a  little  afraid  they  might  share  the  fatigue. 
So  things  correct  each  other.  If  tkej  had  not  showed  the  last 
fear,  I  might  have  felt  the  first." 

"How  did  that  work?"  said  Faith,  laughing  a  little.— « It 
^Mrhd,"  said  Mr  Linden,    ''la  that  intelligible,  Miss  Faith  I" 
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Her  smile  and  sliake  of  the  head  said  that  it  was. 

"  Is  Joe  Deacon  staying  home  yet?'*  said  Mrs  Derrick. — "No, 
he  began  school  again  to-day." 

"  I  wonder  whether  the  Squire  is  going  off  again  V  said  Mrs 
Derrick ;  *'  or  whether  ?ie*B  going  to  stay  home  V* — "  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  his  going  away." 

And  so,  with  various  bits  of  talk,  tea  came  to  an  end,  and  Mrs 
Derrick  was  called  out  to  discuss  some  important  matter  with  Mr 
Skip. 

"Mother,"  said  Faith,  finding  her  opportunity,  " I  asked  Mr 
Linden,  and  he  wHl  do  that.''  A  little  shadow  came  over  Mrs 
Derrick's  face. — "  Well,  child?"  she  said,  gently. 

"  Mother,  I  have  asked  him ;  will  you  speat  to  Mr  Skip  and 
Cindy  ?" — "  I  can't,  child,"  said  her  mother,  with  the  same  tone 
and  look  ;  "  I  '11  go  in  myself,  but  I  can't  try  to  do  any  more." 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Faith,  "  I  wish  you  would." 

Her  rftother  turned  and  kissed  her,  but  the  difBcully  was  clearly 
not  one  to  be  overcome.  The  whole  subject  seemed  to  bring  up 
some  painful  association.  '^  He  '11  call  them  in  himself  if  you  eisoL 
liim,  child." 

"  Would  it  be  right  to  ask  him,  mother?" — "  Why,  yes,"  said 
Mrs  Derrick  ;  "  I  don't  see  why  not    One  of  you  must." 

With  this  thought  Faith  went  back  to  the  sitting-room.  Clearly 
there  was  some  strong  feeling  against  her  being  the  one,  for  after 
a  little  sober,  silent  waiting,  she  spoke :  "  Mr  Linden,  would  you 
rather  I  should  ask  Cindy  and  Mr  Skip  to  come  in,  or  will  you  ?" 

He  knew  better  than  she  did  how  well  the  question  showed 
her  own  wish,  and  how  simple  a  matter  it  was  to  him. 

"  I  will.  Miss  Faith,  if  you  please.  Is  this  the  hour  you  have 
fixed  upon?" — "I  thiiik  so,"  she  said,  "if  you  like  it ;  because 
by  and  by  they  will  be  sleepy."  And  Mr  Linden  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  kitchen. 

A  busy  murmur  of  tonnes,  and  bright  firelight  glancing  from 
keyhole  and  crevice,  gmded  him  through  the  narrow  passage, 
which,  sooth  to  say,  he  had  never  trod  before,  to  the  door  of  the 
kitchen,  the  latch  of  which  yielded  on  slight  persuasion,  and  Mr 
Linden  walked  in.  Supper  was  over  there,  too,  and  the  dishes 
were  washed  and  put  away,  and  Cindy,  with  dishcloth  in  hand,  was 
rubbing  down  the  kitchen-table.  In  one  comer  of  the  hearth  sat 
]^fr  Skip,  on  a  haK-bushel  measure,  a  full  com  basket  beside  him, 
an  empty  one  in  front,  his  hands  busy  with  the  shelling  process  ; 
tliis  hard  work  being  diversified  and  enlivened  with  the  contuiual 
additions  he  made  to  a  cob-house  on  the  hearth.  But,  cob  in  hand, 
Mr  SMp  paused  when  Mr  Linden  came  in,  and  looked  up  at  this 
unusual  apparition  from  under  an  extraordinary  hat  which 
drooped  on  all  sides  of  his  face,  as  1^  like  its  wearer,  it  had  long 
given  up  all  idea  of  keeping  up  appearances.    The  face  itself  was 
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strong,  shrewd,  apt.  And  so  Mr  Skip  looked  at  Mr  Linden. 
Cindy,  on  her  part,  did  nothing  but  wring  the  dishcloth  and  shake 
it  out  again,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  greeting  with  which  Mr 
Jiinden  layoured  both  parties  ;  and  she  listened  to  the  words  he 
said  about  the  com,  as  if  they  had  been  Greek — double  distilled. 
Those  words  were  few. 

"  Mr  Skip,"  he  said  then,  "  I  think  that  so  long  as  God  keeps 
us  here  together  every  day,  we  ought  to  thank  Him  for  it  together 
every  night.  I  want  you  and  Cindy  to  come  into  the  parlour  and 
let  us  b^in  to  do  it  now.** 

"Heyi"  said  Mr  Skip,  between  want  of  understanding  and 
want  of  belief  in  the  testmiony  of  his  ears.  Mr  Linden  repeated 
his  words,  with  a  composed  distinctness  that  could  leave  no 
manner  of  doubt. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Skip ;  "what  do  you  want  us  for  to  do  1" — 
"  Come  into  the  parlour." 

"I  s'pose  we'nbe  to  come,"  said  Mr  Skip,  dropping  his  cob 
and  setting  up  and  straightening  himseK.  "  WiU  you  have  us  in 
now  r'     "Yes,"  Mr  Linden  answered,  and  led  the  way. 

"  Go  along,  Cindy,"  said  Mr  Skip,  in  an  undertone.  "  S'pose  it 
don't  take  fur  to  see  into  this." 

Cindy  obeyed,  but  without  seeing  "fur  "into  anything — even 
the  parlour — though  she  tried  for  it  There  was  riot  very  much 
to  see.  Mrs  Derrick  (with  a  little  shadow  of  recollective  sorrow) 
had  placed  the  old  Bible  by  the  lamp,  lu.  I  now  sat  leaning  her 
head  on  her  hand,  and  did  not  look  up  as  they  came  in.  Faith's 
face  was  one  of  grave  joy,  but  the  gravity  was  so  quiet  that  the 
joy  was  beyond  the  ken  of  so  dull  a  vision  as  Cindy's.  She  sat 
with  clasped  hands  on  a  low  seat  beyond  the  fire.  And  Cindy 
at  last  fixed  her  attention  upon  Mr  Linden,  with  only  an  occasional 
roll  of  her  eyes  towards  Mr  Skip. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  such  a  service  had  been  in  that  house 
— a  time  at  firat  swept  by  a  storm  of  sorrow,  tiien  calmed  and 
quieted  into  a  stillness  wnich  had  grown  more  and  more  bright, 
year  by  year.  Whatever  sunshine  those  years  had  seen  came 
from  Faith ;  but  that  other  faith,  which  should  make  even  her 
more  precious,  had  been  unknown.  And  the  words  of  the 
reading  and  prayer  to-night  were  to  Mrs  Derrick  like  the  renew- 
ing of  things  so  long  passed,  that  she  could  scarce  bear  it ;  and 
different  as  Mr  Linden  was  from  any  one  she  had  ever  knowm 
that  Christian  family  likeness  almost,  to  her  feeling,  transformed 
him. 

It  was  a  veiy  simple  matter  to  him,  truly.  Why  not  ?  Why 
should  it  ever  be  anything  else  ?  Or  why,  when  the  fear  of  Q^ 
is  on  the  tongue  should  the  fear  of  man  be  in  the  heart !  Yet 
it  was  even  more  the  love  of  God  than  the  fear,  that  his  hearers 
perceived  that  night.     Simple  in  word^  and  tone,  and  manner,  it 
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was  the  siinplicity  of  a  feeling  so  full  and  strong,  that  it  needed 
no  capillary  tubes  of  speech  to  carry  it  upward.  The  prayer 
ended,  and  the  retreating  steps  on  their  way  alon^  the  kitchen 
passage,  Mrs  Derrick  came  up  to  Faith,  and  putting  her  arms 
round  her,  kissed  first  one  cheek  and  then  the  other  ;  tnen  turned 
and  left  the  room.  And  Faith  sat  still,  with  that  joy  filling  her 
heart  so  full  that  her  head  bent  with  the  weight  of  it. 

One  other  comment  she  was  destined  to  hear  that  night. 

"I  must  say,  Miss  Faith,"  said  Cindy,  "I  like  these  new 
notions  first-rate !  I  always  did  say  my  prayers  afore  I  went  to 
bed,  and  I  'm  free  to  confess  this  saves  a  deal  of  trouble.*' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  'quiet  of  that  very  peaceful  evening  was  for  a  short  time 
interrupted  by  a  call  from  Dr  Harrison.  The  Doctor  came,  he 
said,  to  see  how  Mr  Linden  felt  after  his  day's  work ;  and  to  tell 
Faith  that  his  exhibition  was  in  readiness  for  her,  and  only 
waited  a  sunny  day  and  her  presence.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the 
sun  did  not  fail  of  showing  himself  the  next  afternoon.  Faith 
should  not. 

Tuesday  was  fair,  and  the  afternoon  came  on  brilliant  with 
sunbeams.  But  the  Doctor's  steps  did  not  reach  Mrs  Derrick^s 
door  by  some  minutes  as  soon  as  he  had  purposed  th^  should. 

Passing  down  the  main  street  of  Pattaquasset,  Dr  Harrison 
descried  before  him  the  well-known  figure  of  Squire  Stouten- 
burgh,  and  the  less  familiar  outlines  of  Squire  Deacon.  And  the 
Doctor's  near  approach  procured  him  the  favour  of  an  introduction 
to  the  latter  gentleman,  either  because  the  Squire  desired  it,  or 
because  the  otner  Squire  was  tired  of  his  companion  and  wanted 
to  be  offj  which  he  was  as  soon  as  the  introduction  was  over. 

''Squire  Deacon  is  anxious  about  the  state  of  Mr  Linden's 
health.  Doctor,"  he  said  ;  "  I  refer  him  to  you." 

The  Doctor  made  a  slight  inclination,  graceful  as  all  his  inclina- 
tions were,  but  also  slight ;  intimating  that  he  would  have  the 
honour  of  satisfying  Mr  Deacon's  inquiries,  but  desired  nothing 
more  of  him.  "  How's  he  getting  along  ?"  said  Souire  Deacon, 
feeling  the  social  duty  thus  imposed  upon  him. — "  There  is  hope 
that  he  will  be  restored  to  his  pristine  state  of  strength  in  tne 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  sir." 

"A  few  weeks  I"  said  Squire  Deacon.  "Why,  he's  in  school 
again,  ain't  he  ?" — "  He  has  gone  in  a  carriage,"  said  the  Doctor* 
who  for  some  unaccountable  reason  had  taken  a  fit  of  perversitjv 
"  I  uDderstand  he  was  in  school  yesterday." 
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"  Did  you  know  him  afore  he  come  here,  Doctor  1 "— *  I  had 
not  that  honour,  sir,  till  I  came  here  myself." 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  anybody  as  did,*'  said  Squire  Deacon.  "  I 
s'pose  he  comes  from  somewhere/* 

*^  I  doubt  it,"  said  Dr  Hanison,  with  the  slightest  possible 
elevation  of  his  eyebrows  for  an  instant.  Squire  Deacon,  however, 
was  not  just  the  fool  Dr  Harrison  took  him  for ;  of  which  fact  a 
little  gleam  in  his  eyes  gave  notice. 

'^  'Tain  *t  extraordinary  you  don't  like  him,  Doctor,"  he  said, 
carelessly.  '*  Mr  Linden 's  a  fine  man,  but  'most  any  pair  o'  wheels 
is  one  too  many  in  some  roads." 

"  I  never  followed  a  wheelbarrow,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I 
suppose,  from  your  allufiion,  you  have.  May  I  be  honoured  with 
your  farther  commands  ? " — "  Wheelbarrows  have  only  one  wheel, 
mostly,"  said  Squire  Deacon,  composedly. 

"  You  know  better  than  I,  sir.  Might  I  inquire  why  you  are 
anxious  about  the  state  of  Mr  Linden's  health  ? " — "  Don't  know 
as  I  said  I  was  anxious,"  said  Squire  Deacon.  "When  a  man's 
lived  in  a  place  as  long  as  he  has,  it 's  nothing  wonderful  if  folks 
ask  whether  he 's  going  to  hold  on.  All  the  women  in  my  house 
think  he 's  dead  and  buried,  now." 

"  Ah  !  he 's  a  favourite  in  that  line,  is  he  ? " — "  Other  lines  just 
as  much,  for  all  I  know,"  said  the  Squire.  "  Can't  say  I  ever  just 
went  in  for  all  Mr  Simlins  says,  nor  all  Parson  Somers  says, 
neither ;  can't  help  that,  Doctor,  ilheis  one  o*  your  folks," 

"  What  have  you  against  biTn  ? " — "  I  don't  say  nothing  against 
him,"  said  Squire  Deacon,  "  except  he 's  a  fine  man.  Maybe  you 
think  that  is." 

"  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  on  any  sub- 
ject, sir  ?" — "  Not  much,  I  guess,  if  that's  the  time  o*  day,"  said 
Squire  Deacon,  looking  at  him  with  a  queer  little  bit  of  a  smile. 
"  'Tain]t  useful  to  get  stirred  up  that  way.  Doctor,  just  because  a 
man  wishes  you  a  good  journey.  But  I  can  just  as  easy  wish  you 
another  overturn.  I  s'pose  you  're  pretty  sure  to  get  one  or  t'other 
out  o'  the  horses.  It 's  all  one  to  me,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  to  every- 
body else." 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  standing  and  look- 
ing at  him,  in  a  sort  of  mazed  consideration. — "  My  name's  Sam 
Deacon,"  said  the  Squire,  with  his  peculiar  sort  of  sullen  com- 
posure.   "  Your  father  and  I  've  always  been  friends,  anyhow." 

"  Then,  Mr  Deacon,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  imderstand 
that  I  am  not  an  agent  for  the  transaction  of  Mr  Linden's  affairs ; 


'pose  I  *ve  as  good  a  right 
of  Pattaauassety  and  give  no  offence,  neither.    I  was 
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goin*  to  make  you  my  compliments,  Doctor,  tliat's  all ;  and  if  you 
don't  think  you  'U  ever  want  'em,  why  there's  no  harm  done,  and 
enough  said.  All  I  want  to  know  is,  what  do  you  get  so  stirred 
up  for  ] " — "  Is  that  all  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
know  the  whole  before  giving  an  answer. 

"  All  what  ? "  said  Squire  Deacon. — "  All  that  you  wish  to  com- 
municate ? " — "  I  haven't  communicated  anything  yet,"  said  the 
Squire.    "  I  guess  you  knew  all  that  before.'' 

"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  half  laughing,  though  his  expression 
had  changed  more  than  once  during  the  last  five  minutes,  "then 
my  answer  is  easy.  In  the  first  place,  Mr  Deacon,  I  have  no 
affairs,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  them.  In  the  second 
place,  when  I  am  in  want  of  your  compliments  I  will  send  you 
mine.  In  the  third  place,  I  declare  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
you  ;  for  the  only  thmg  I  ever  get  stirred  up  for,  is  my  breakfast. 
Good  afternoon." 

Staying  no  more  civilities,  the  Doctor  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Mrs  Derrick's.  Faith  was  ready  for  him,  and  more  gently  with 
her  he  set  out  on  the  road  back  again.  It  was  not  a  time  of  day 
to  meet  people ;  one  familiar  face,  nowever,  they  did  meet— Squire 
Deacon.  iCs  eye  did  not  seek  Faith's  face,  but  rested  on  the 
Doctor,  with  fuU  effect. 

Arrived  at  the  Judge's  house,  the  Doctor  led  her  to  the  library, 
and  there  unlocked  the  door  of  a  little  cabinet  room.  On  a  table 
in  the  window,  standing  in  the  full  sunshine,  was  the  object  of 
their  visit.  It  was  simply  a  fine  little  aquarium.  More  delight- 
fully new  to  Faith's  eyes  nothing  could  be,  as  the  same  eyes 
showed.  While  they  explored  the  wonders  of  the  box,  the  Doctor 
at  his  ease  proceeded  to  unfold  to  her  the  various  meanings  of 
them.  He  enlarged  upon  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  several 
inmates  of  the  aquarium  ;  he  explained  to  her  the  philosophy  of 
keeping  the  balance  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  ana  thereby  pre- 
serving both  \  he  told  wnich  creature  lived  upon  which  other  ; 
what  office  they  severally,  some  of  them,  performed  for  the  small 
section  of  ocean  in  which  they  lived  and  its  vitrified  shores  ;  and 
then  taking  up  the  subject  of  sea-anemones,  the  Doctor  told  stories 
of  natural  truth,  that,  with  these  living  specimens  before  her, 
entranced  Faith  out  of  all  knowledge  of  place  or  time.  Dr 
Harrison  asked  no  more. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  said  he,  when  Faith  was  absorbedljr  watch- 
ing the  anemones  feed,  "  that  Mrs  Derrick  would  give  this  thing 
house-room  ?  "    Faith  looked  but  half  comprehendSng. 

"  I  am  not  always  here,"  said  the  Doctor,  carelessly,  as  he  was 
supplying  another  bit  of  flesh  to  the  voracious  flower,  "  and  I 
should  liSe  to  have  it  somewhere  that  it  would  be  taken  care  of. 
If  I  left  it  to  Sophy  for  a  week,  I  should  expect  to  find  on  my 
return  that  the  vegetables  and  fishes  had  eaten  up  each  other. 
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Dont  vou  admire  that  CTab  t "— "  Very  mucli,'  said  Faith.  "  This 
little  nsh  is  just  like  some  of  the  shells  down  on  the  shore.' 

^'  He  came  from  the  shoie  somewheie,"  said  the  Doctor ;  ^  little 
monster  !  The  ocean  world  isn't  much  better  than  the  world  of 
earth  apparently,  Miss  Derrick." 

*'  Do  you  thmk  the  earth-world  is  like  that  ?"  sidd  Faith. — 
«  Don't  you  ?  "— "  I  don't  know  what  it  is  like." 

**  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  hop©  you  never  will,  any 
further  than  as  you  choose  to  make  tins  a  miniature  of  that  And 
thin^  in  miniature  aie  much  less,"  said  the  Doctor,  abstractedly, 
lookmg  at  the  anemone.  "Would  you  like  to  have  this  HtUe 
ocean  box  in  your  house  for  a  while.  Miss  Faith  9  it  coidd  just  as 
well  as  not    Indeed,  it  would  be  rather  a  benefit  to  me." 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it !"  said  Faith  ;<"  but  I  should  be  afiraid  of  its 
getting  broken,  Dr  Harrison." — ^  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  he.  "  It 
would  be  in  less  danger  there  than  here.  As  I  told  you,  Sophy 
neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  sudi  things ;  and  she 
would  either  IHll  them  with  VinilT^psa  or  forget  them  altogether — 
most  likely  do  both  alternately.  But  with  you  they  would  be 
safe,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  loye  them." 

The  sunbeams  had  left  the  window  before  Faith  was  at  all 
aware  of  the  passing  away  of  the  afternoon  ;  and  then,  for  once, 
to  her  joy,  Miss  Harrison  could  not  be  found.  They  set  out  to 
walk  home,  and  had  got  half  way,  when  a  little  rush  of  footsteps 
came  up  behind  them,  and  Reuben  and  Sam  passed  by  arm-in* 
arm,  or  rather  half  by,  then  paused  and  said,  "  Qood-evening." 

'^  Oh,  haye  you  seen  Mr  Linden  to-night,  Dr  Harrison  1 "  said 
Sam. — "  Good  eyening,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Haye  I  the  honour 
of  knowing  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  you  might"  said  Sam,  in  a  tone  not  at  all 
displeased ;  '^  but  it  don't  signirjr  much.  Haye  you  seen  him  to- 
night. Doctor  ?" — ^**  /should  thmk  I  might,  too,"  said  Dr  Harri- 
son, looking  coolly  oyer  the  "  young  giant  "  Allow  me  to  observe 
that '  to-night '  has  not  come  yet" 

''Did  you  ever  !"  said  Sam,  in  an  aside  to  Reuben,  who  had 
stood  perfectly  still  without  speaking.  ''Well,  any  time  since 
he  got  nome,  then,  sir  ?  " — "  No,  sir." 

"  Have  you,  Miss  Faith  I"  said  Reuben. — "  No,  Reuben ;  I  am 
just  going  home.    What 's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Why,  he  fainted  in  school,  that 's  all,"  said  Sam.  ^'  He  said 
there  was  nothing  the  matter.  Only  we  were  going  down  to  see 
how  he  got  home,  and  I  thought  maybe  the  Doctor  might  tell  us 
first"  And  not  staying  for  more  words,  the  two  boys  walked  on 
a  few  steps,  then  set  off  and  soon  ran  themselves  out  of  sight 
The  other  two  quickened  their  walk,  the  Doctor  moderating  his 
Btepe,  however,  to  suit  the  strength  of  his  companion.  But  she 
took  the  lead,  and  Mrs  Derrick's  house  was  reached  in  aa 
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sliort  a  space  of  time  as  the  ground  might  be  travelled  without  a 
speed  which  Faith  did  not  d!are  assume. 

There  was  nothing  alarming  in  the  little  parlour.  Mrs  Derrick 
sat  knitting;  Mr  Linden  had  been  reading,  but  now  was  td^hi^ 
— ^half  laughing,  half  chiding — with  the  two  boys,  who  stood 
before  him.  Biuben  stood  suent^  smiling  a  little  ;  Sam's  energy 
was  at  work. 

Faith  came  in  quietly,  with  a  face  to  which  all  her  quick  walk 
had  not  brought  back  the  colour.  She  said  nothing ;  but  the 
Doctor's  toi^e  was  free. 

"Why,  ^at's  this.  Linden !"—" This  is— Linden,"  said  that 
gentleman,  coolly.  "  No,  bo^^s,  go  off ;  I  think  I  can  live  without 
seeing  either  of  you  again  till  to-morrow.  What's  the  matter, 
Dr  Harrison  ? " — "  Just  and  precisely  what  I  was  asking,"  said  the 
Doctor  ;  while  Faith  glided  to  her  mother,  and  sitting  down  by 
her,  whispered  inquiry.  But  Mire  Derrick  knew  notning — had 
heard  nothing,  apparently. 

"  It's  for  you  to  state  the  case,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  You  speak 
as  if  you  had  a  warrant  of  arrest  in  your  pocket" 

"  Why ! "  said  the  Doctor,  standing  and  looking  down  upon 
him,  "  here 's  a  wind  that  has  blown  from  nowhere  ?  Do  you 
want  me  to  lodge  information  against  youiseK  ?  " — ^^  I  don't  wish 
to  lodge  any." 

"  Linden,"  said  the  Doctor,  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  serious 
kindly  interest,  while  Faith's  eyes,  m>m  her  more  distant  seat, 
waited  for  the  answer,  "what  is  the  matter?  What  made  you 
faint  to-day  ? " — "  What  nonsense  have  those  boys  been  talking  ?" 
said  Mr  Lmden  ;  but  his  look  carried  the  charge  a  little  beyond 
the  range  of  his  words.  "  I  was  faint  for  a  while  ;  not  quite  in 
a  *  deadly  swownd,*  however." 

"  That  young  scapegrace  said  and  declared  you  had  fainted." 

"  They  are  so  used  to  their  own  red  cheeks,  they  think  red  is 
*the  only  colour,'"  said  Mr  Linden.  "However,  I  believe  he 
spoke  true,  but  it  was  nothing  worth  speaking  of  after  alL" 

"  What  was  the  cause?" — "  I  presumed  a  little  upon  the  success- 
ful way  in  which  I  got  through  yesterday,  tried  to  do  a  little  too 
much  to-day,  had  one  or  two  things  to  try  me,  and  so—  Which 
of  my  boys  do  you  honour  with  that  title  of  scapegrace  ?  " 

"you  mustn't  do  so  again,"  said  the  Doctor,  seriously. 

"There  was  no  mafice  prepense  to-day,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  What  have  you  been  about  all  the  afternoon  ?  I  expect  to  hear 
that  you  have  sailed  up  the  Great  Pyramid  in  a  canal  boat,  or 
coasted  Japan  in  a  Chinese  lantern." 

"  Nearly  right,"  said  the  Doctor.  **  We  have  been  enacting  the 
part  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham — I  can't  imagine  where  I  ever 
heard  of  them ! — ^who  went  to  sea  in  a  tub." 

"  Went  to  see  what?"  said  Mr  Linden,  laughing. — "Went  to 
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Se—vast — a — ^pool ! "  said  the  Doctor,  with  perfect  gravity.    "  I 
hope  you  're  better." 

"  Don't  I  look  well  ? " — "  If  I  were  to  take  the  votes  on  that 
subject,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  presume  the  verdict  would  be 
unanimous.  But  looks  are  proverbially  unsatisfactoiy.  Do  you 
know  what  damage  you  have  done  me  by  your  exploit  this  aner- 
noon  ? " — "  I  shoiud  be  very  glad  to  hear." 

"  Why  you  have  brought  me  into  discredit  and  disfavour  with 
half  Pattaquasset,  man,  because  I  have  let  you  go  out  too  soon, 
don't  you  see  1  Mrs  Derrick  has  already  laid  it  to  her  account 
against  me,  which  is  getting  to  be  a  score  I  shall  never  dare  to 
foot  up." 

Faith  had  left  the  room  for  a  minute,  and  coming  back  again 
bc^an  to  make  ready  the  table  for  tea.  Dr  Hiurrison's  eyes 
foUowed  her.  She  was  not  looking  as  she  had  looked  at  his  ane- 
mones  ;  quiet,  sweet,  and  grave,  she  went  round,  gathering  up  the 
books,  and  arranging  the  cups  and  plates.  But  the  Doctor, 
though  asked,  would  not  stay.  He  went  of^  and  the  tea  was 
brought  in. 

The  Doctor's  plan  about  the  aquarium  was  excessively  dis- 
tasteful to  Mrs  Derrick.  She  read  the  meaning  and  grounds  of 
it,  which  Faith  entirely  failed  to  read  ;  but  then  to  give  them  to 
her  was  hardly  an  advisable  thing.  So  the  aquarium  came,  after 
a  few  days  ;  and  Faith  having  found  that  Mr  Linden  could  give 
her  some  help,  if  necessary,  in  the  care  of  it,  relieved  her  mind  of 
aU  concern  about  the  responsibiUty,  and  took  the  full  good  of  the 
trust  In  a  sunny  window  it  was  placed,  and  many  a  happy 
minute  between  the  times  of  other  things  Faith  stood  or  sat  there 
to  watch  the  unfolding  and  shrinking  anemones,  and  the  restless, 
eager,  wild  lives  of  the  other  and  more  distinctly  animal  inhabi- 
tants of  this  little  section  of  ocean.  The  only  uncomfortable 
thing  about  it  was  that  other  people  sometimes  saw  it,  and  heard 
how  it  came  there ;  and  other  people.  Faith  knew,  drew  very 
ridiculous  inferences  from  nothing  ;  and  though  ridiculous,  they 
were  disagreeable.  But  however,  she  knew  best  how  it  came 
there  and  how  simple  a  matter  it  was ;  and  it  was  never  the  way 
of  her  simplicity  to  trouble  itself  overmuch  about  ridiculous 
things. 

Another  person,  it  may  be  remarked,  knew  how  it  got  there ; 
and  he  found  it  pleasant  to  come  and  see  it  sometimes.  This  was 
ffenerally  in  the  afternoon,  now,  when  Mr  Linden  was  not  at 
home,  and  Faith  was  not  occupied  in  household  duties.  Pleasant 
talks  were  held  over  the  aquarium  ;  for  there  was  never  an  end 
Off  thinm  that  nii^t  be  told  of  old  and  new  discoveries  connected 
~1|knat  was  in  it  The  conversations  diverged  often  to  other 
^'^'iaua  or  scientific  as  the  case  jsaAt  be ;  and  weie 
>intmpflntinfe  car  amuamg,  accoxdiii^y  and  invanably. 
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And  so  the  time  wore  on  towards  the  29th.  But  in  the  fourth 
week  of  Mr  Linden's  return  to  school  duties,  Faith  hegan  to  have 
a  new  lesson,  or  rather  she  had  it  once,  and  practised  upon  it 
many  times.  That  once  was  at  the  end  of  a  Wednesday  afternoon, 
in  exquisite  Indian  summer  weather  ;  when,  other  subjects  being 
dismissed  for  the  time,  Mr  Linden  gave  his  scholar  an  interesting 
and  precise  account  of  the  process  of  respiration  ;  passing  thence 
to  the  obvious  benefits  of  fresh  air,  and  finally  requesting  her  to 
put  on  her  things  and  come  out  and  take  tnem.  After  which, 
it  may  be  observed.  Faith  was  never  heard  to  say  that  studies 
were  "  a  great  deal  better  than  fresh  air,"  often  as  the  walk  was 
repeated. 

Mr  Linden  and  the  Doctor  now  met  not  often ;  the  Doctor 
making  his  visits,  as  has  been  said,  during  school-time.  They 
met  oitenest  where  the  Doctor  went  seldomest ;  in  those  rooms 
where  Dr  Harrison  did  sometimes  let  his  profession  call  him, 
where  Mr  Linden  was  drawn  by  somewhat  beyond  profession. 
Sometimes  this  intercourse  was  only  of  the  eye ;  sometmies  they 
walked  home  together;  the  curious  friendship  between  them 
deepening,  as  it  seemed,  from  all  sources. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

The  29th  of  November  came  on  Wednesday,  which  permitted 
Mrs  Stoutenburgh  to  have  her  dinner  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
would  else  have  been  possible.  To  this  dinner  the  two  older 
guests  were  invited — the  boys  were  only  to  come  to  supper ;  and 
four  o'clock  was  the  time. 

Till  near  three,  studies  and  reading  were  in  full  force,  but  then 
other  duties  claimed  attention. 

"  If  I  could  only  sit  next  you  at  dinner.  Miss  Faith,"  Mr  Linden 
said,  as  he  shut  up  the  books,  "  we  could  talk  French  all  the  time, 
but  there  is  no  hope  of  that.  And,  Miss  Faith,''  he  said,  as  she 
turned  to  go  up-stairs,  "  do  you  know  that  aU  the  things  on  my 
table  are  not  in  their  proper  place  ? " 

Very  much  wondermg,  Faith  was  for  a  moment  at  a  loss. 

"  What  is  wrong,  Mr  Linden  ? " — "  I  would  not  give  it  so  harsh 
a  name,  Miss  Faith ;  only  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  go  in 
there  before  I  come  up  and  see  that  all  is  left  just  as  usual — ^if 
you  would  be  so  good." 

Faith  went  up,  cjueiying  with  herself  whether  Cindy  could 
perhaps  have  been  in  there  and  committed  some  dire  damage,  or 
what  it  could  be. 

What  could  it !  If  ever  a  room  was  scrupulously  in  order,  that 
was ;  and  the  table— it  had  not  been  0tiiied>  nor  a  book  upon  i^ 
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since  Faitli's  arranging  hands  had  be6n  there.  Even  writing 
implements  were  not  laid  about,  as  they  often  were ;  the  table 
was  just  as  usuaL    Unless - 

Tes,  in  front  of  the  books  stood  a  glass  of  water,  and  therein 
one  dark  velvet  rose,  truly  of  a  "  cramoin  sv^erieure"  failing  to 
support  itself  upon  its  own  green  leaves,  laid  its  face  half-coquet- 
tishiy  and  half-wearily  upon  dark  sprigs  of  heliotrope  and  myrtle. 
Thence  it  looked  at  Faith.  And  Faith  looked  at  it,  with  a  curious 
smile  of  recognition,  and  yet  of  doubt,  whether  that  could  possibly 
be  what  he  meant.  But  she  was  to  see  that  aU  things  were  "  left 
just  as  usual ; "  it  did  not  admit  of  a  serious  question.  So  lifting 
the  glass  and  the  rose,  Faith  and  it  went  off  together. 

Faith's  best  dress,  of  course  put  on  for  this  occasion,  was  a  black 
silk.  She  had  thought  that  a  little  extravagant  at  the  time  it  was 
got,  but  Mrs  Derrick  would  have  it  It  was  made  with  the  most 
absolute  plainness,  high  in  the  neck,  where  the  invariable  little 
white  ruffle  graced  the  white  throat ;  but  the  sleeves  were  short, 
and  similar  white  ruffles  softened  the  dividing  line  between  them 
and  the  well-rounded  fair  arms.  Her  hair  was  as  usual,  her  feet 
were  as  usual,  only  the  shoes  were  of  fresh  neatness  ;  but  when 
Faith  had  with  eyes  that  saw  only  them,  not  herself,  fastened  the 
rose  and  mjrrtle  on  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  a  little  figure  stood 
there  that  in  its  soft  angles  and  exquisite  propriety  of  attire  would 
have  been  noted  in  any  circle  of  splendour,  and  might  have  satis- 
fied the  mosti  fastidious  lover  of  elegance.  Wrapt  up  and  hooded. 
Faith  went  down-stairs,  and  Mr  Linden  put  her  in  the  Stouten- 
burgh  carriage,  which  rolled  off  to  the  mansion  of  the  same  name 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

In  solitary  grandeur  Faith  was  ushered  into  Mrs  Stoutenburgh's 
bed-room,  where  first  the  fire  kept  her  company,  and  then  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh  herself  came  in  from  another  door,  and  both  im- 
wrapped  her  and  wrapped  her  up.  But  when  all  that  could  be 
done  was  done,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  ran  off  again,  and  told  Faith, 
laughing,  that  she  hadn't  seen  her  yet,  and  was  all  ready  for  her 
in  the  parlour.  Faith,  being  left  to  herself,  stepped  out  into  the 
passage,  where  Mr  Linden  was  standing  with  folded  arms  before 
a  window  that  looked  out  upon  the  closmg  November  day.  Faith 
came  softly  up  beside  him. 

"I've  seen  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,"  she  said,  "but  she  says  she 
hasn't  seen  me.  Are  your  flowers  right  now,  Mr  Linden?'' 
"  IMQss  Faith,  why  do  you  wear  velvet  shoes  ?"  he  said,  turning 
full  upon  her.    "  You  have  not  been  down-stairs  V* 

" No,  certainly.  I  saw  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  up  here." — " Then 
shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taMng  you  down  ?  I  see  nothing 
that  is  not  right," lie  added,  smiling. 

It  was  rather  an  odd  new  thing  to  Faith  to  be  taken  down  or 
in  anywhere.     The  lona  of  having  a  gentleman's  aim  was  some* 
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tiling  rather  startling.  But  she  did  not  show  it  Down-staird 
they  went,  into  the  glowing  parlour,  where  Faith  was  met  and 
greated  by  Mrs  Stoutenburgn  de  nauveau. 

^^  Ah,  Miss  Faith  ! "  said  the  Squire,  as  he  gave  her  his  saluta- 
tion, ''how  extravagant  you  are  to  add  roses  to  roses  in  that 
style  !  Don't  you  Imow  it  *s  a  waste  of  material  ?** — "  No,  sir.  I 
shall  use  it  all  up." 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  after  you  get  through,"  said  Mr 
Stoutenburgh,  laughing.    "  Ask  Mr  Linden  if  it 's  not  waste." 

Mr  Linden,  however,  entirely  declined  to  assent  to  any  such 
proposition ;  nay,  even  hinted  that  if  any  one  was  to  be  charged 
with  wasting  roses  just  then,  it  was  the  Squire  himsell 

"  Yes,  I  tnink  so  too,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenbureh  ;  "  but  how 
funnily  you  always  see  through  things  and  turn  tnem  about ! " 

"  Roses  are  not  very  opaque  things  to  see  through,"  he  answered, 
smiling  ;  while  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  rescued  Faith,  and  putting  her 
arm  round  her,  drew  her  off  towards  the  sofa,  where  Faith  was  glad 
to  get  at  a  distance  from  the  rose-consumers.  She  felt  rather  ner- 
vous. 

"  Where  is  Sam  ? "  she  asked.  '*  This  is  his  day,  isn'tit?"— «  He 
was  here  a  minute  ago,"  said  his  mother ;  "  I  guess  he  ran  off 
when  he  heard  yoft  coming.  He  takes  fits  of  bemg  bashful  once 
in  a  while — they  don't  last  long.  Your  mother  was  not  afraid  to 
let  you  come  with  our  horses,  was  she?" — "No,  ma*am,"  said 
Faith,  "  not  at  all ;  but  she  hasn't  got  back  her  old  trust  in  horses 
and  carriages  generally.     I  wish  she  had." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  ;  "  they  're  not  to  be  trusted 
generally,  child.  Has  your  horse  got  well  yet  ?" — "  Not  welL 
Mr  Skip  says  he 's  better,  but  we  can  t  use  him." 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  that  Mr  Stoutenburgh's 
been  at  me  to  do  it  this  month.  You  know  we  've  always  got 
more  horses  on  hand  than  we  can  use,  and  there 's  one  of  'em  that 
would  just  suit  you.  Won't  you  let  him  stand  in  your  stable  this 
winter,  and  give  Crab  a  chance  ?  " — *^  Oh,  no,  Mrs  Stoutenbui^h, 
thank  you,"  said  Faith.  "  I  dare  say  Crab  will  get  better ;  it 
won't  be  necessanr ;  and  you  know  we  don't  ride  much  in  winter. 
You  're  very  kind  to  think  of  it" 

"  There  you  are,  as  usual,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh.  ^  Vm 
always  afraid  to  ask»you  anything,  you  keep  such  magnifying 
glasses.  But  now,  Faith,  listen  to  reason.  Sot  ride  in  winter  I 
why  it 's  the  very  time  for  riding,  if  there 's  snow ;  and  you  could 
drive  Jerry,  or  your  mother  could,  just  as  well  as  Grain— he  *8  as 
quiet  as  he  can  be.  At  the  same  time,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh, 
with  a  little  dance  in  her  eyes,  "  if  anybody  else  drives  him,  h© 
can  go  a  little  faster." 

"  I  '11  tell  mother  how  good  you  are,  Mrs  Stoutenbiix^   ^X 
isn't  my  business  to  give  ai;swera  for  W.   "Bv*  fti^  ^^^v.  «^«^ 
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Bee  me  drive  ? " — "  Not  liorses,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  laugh- 
wig. 

"  Not  anything  else,  I  am  sure.  I  used  to  want  to  go  after  the 
cows,  but  mother  never  would  let  me." 

But  whatever  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  meant  she  did  not  explain,  for 
dinner  was  announced,  and  the  Squire  came  up  to  take  possession 
of  Faith  again,  receiving  his  wife's  little  whispered  "  I've  done 
it  r  with  ^  her  own  satisfaction. 

In  the  dining-room  Sam  was  at  last  visible,  but  the  bashful  fit 
had  not  gone  off,  and  Faith's  black  silk  was  even  more  distracting 
than  her  white  muslin.  Her  greeting  of  him  was  simple  enough 
to  have  been  reassuring. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  as  happy  a  great  many  times  as  you  are 
to-day,  Sam,"  she  said,  as  she  shook  hands  with  him.  ^  On  the 
29th  of  November,  I  mean.'* 

Perhaps  Sam  thought  that  doubtful — perhaps  impossible — 
perhaps  undesirable.  At  all  events  his  words  were  few  ;  and 
though  he  was  permitted  the  post  of  honour  at  Faith's  side,  he 
did  not  do  much  for  her  entertainment  at  first 

The  dinner  itself,  service,  and  style,  and  all  included,  was  suf- 
ficiently like  the  Squire  and  his  wife.  Handsome  and  substantial, 
free,  bountiful,  and  with  a  sort  of  laughing  air  Osgood  cheer  about 
it,  which  more  ceremony  would  have  covered  up.  There  was  no 
lack  of  talk,  either,  all  the  company  having  the  ability  therefor, 
and  then,  at  least,  the  inclination.  But  if  Mr  Linden  now  and 
then  called  Sam  out  of  his  abstraction,  so  did  the  Squire  attack 
Faith,  giving  her  a  little  sword-play  to  parry  as  best  she  might. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know  to  what  a  point  you  are, 
day  by  day,  winding  up  the  curiosity  of  this  town  of  Pattaquas- 
set? " — "  I,  sir  1  '*  said  Faith,  apparently,  by  her  eye  and  air,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  centre  of  motion  to  all  this  curiosity — the 
point  of  absolute  rest. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Squire,  "  they  say  two  things  about  you. 
The  first  is  that  you  never  go  out.  Now  don't  trouble  yourself  to 
contradict  that,  but  just  teU  me  the  reason.  We  *re  all  friends 
here,  you  know." — "Why  I  go  out  very  often  indeed,  Mr  Stout- 
enburgh," said  Faith. 

**  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  contradict  me  ?  Ah,  Miss  Faith  1  young 
ladies  never  will  take  advice.  Well,  the  first  thing  is,  as  I  sai^ 
that  you  never  go  out.  The  second,"  said  the  Squire,  laughing, 
"is,  that  you  do!" — "Well,  sir,"  said  Faith,  merrily,  "they 
can't  both  be  true ;  and  there  isn't  anything  very  bad  about 
either  of  them,  nor  very  curious  either,  I  think." 

"  What  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "is,  who  keeps 
ijratdi  at  the  gate  ? " — "  Squire  Deacon  does,  for  one,"  said  Sam, 
^^■gptiy  ;  "I  see  him  there  often  enough." 

^■vhen  you  come  to  relieve  the  guard?"  said  Mr  Linden, 
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fimiling.    And  the  laugh  was  turned  for  the  moment  lather  to 
Sam's  confasion. 

**  So  that's  what  the  Scniire  's  come  back  for,  is  it  1 ''  said  Mr 
Stoutenburgh.  **  I  thought  somebody  was  to  blame  for  his  going 
away." — "  Nobody  was  miich  to  blame,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh. 

**  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Sam  the  other  day — Sam  Deacon  I 
mean,"  said  the  Squire,  *^  and  he  was  keen  to  get  acquainted  with 
Dr  Harrison.  And  as  the  Doctor  came  along  just  then,  I  cave 
him  a  chance.  I  guess  the  Doctor  blessed  me  for  it ! — I  did  him. 
By  the  way,  Miss  Faith,  I  s'pose  you've  got  acquainted  with  the 
Doctor  by  this  time  1 " — "  Yes  sir,  very  weU,"  Faith  said,  quietly, 
though  she  felt  the  ground  uneasy  ana  unsafe. 

<'  WeU,  what  sort  of  a  chap  is  he  1  up  to  anything  besides  Tun- 
ning away  with  aU  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  ?  '^ 

"  Don't  you  know  him,  Mr  Stoutenburgh  1 " — "  Can't  say  I  do, 
Miss  Faith  ;  it  rather  strikes  me  he's  not  anxious  I  should." 

"  How  can  he  be  anxious,  sir,  when  you  are  not  % "  said  Mr 
Linden.    "Isn't  that  expecting  too  much  ?"   The  Squire  laughed. 

"  I  don't  expect  too  much  of  him,"  he  said,  **and  don't  you 
expect  too  little.  After  all,  I  'd  as  soon  take  a  boy's  mind  as  a 
man's,  and  he  ain't  popular  among  the  boys.  I  thought  he  would 
be,  after  that  exhibition,  but  he  ain't." 

Which  remark  Mr  Linden  knew  to  be  true,  though  he  did  not 
say  so. 

*'Well,  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  if  you  don't  like  him,  why  dojou 
talk  about  him  ? "  said  his  wife.  "  Faith,  you  can  play  blind 
man's  buff,  I  'm  sure." — **  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,"  said  the  Squire  ; 
*'  I  'm  not  ready  to  be  blinded  yet,  if  she  is.  You  ladies  are 
always  in  such  a  htLrry.  Now  Mr  Linden  and  I  want  to  have  our 
ideas  cleared  up.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  the  Doctor,  Miss  Faith  ? 
You  say  you  Know  him  *  very  well ; '  do  you  like  hiTn  <  very 
much'?" 

This  shot  brought  Faith  to  a  stand,  and  obliged  her,  to  be  sure, 
to  "  show  her  colours,"  which  she  did  bravely.  Nevertheless  she 
faced  the  Sq^uire,  and  answered  steadily. 

"  I  like  him  a  good  deal,  Mr  Stoutenburgh  ;  in  some  respects 
very  much." 

"  Hum  !  "  said  the  Squire,  as  he  cut  a  persuasive  piece  of  duck 
and  put  it  on  her  plate.  "  Well,  wouldn4  you  like  to  tell  me,  my 
dear,  what  you  mean  by  *  some  respects'  1"  That 's  Mrs  Stouten- 
burgh's  word,  and  I  never  could  find  out  yet." 

"I  suppose  it  means  different  things  ui  different  case^,"  said 
Faith,  smiling. 

"  Did  you  ever ! "  said  the  Squire,  taking  a  general  survey  of 
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Mazeppa  of  the  Doctor  in  no  time ;  Sam  hasn't  learnt  to  put  his 
history  in  practice  yet.  And  besides,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a 
peculiarly  slow,  innocent  enunciation,  '^  he  never  likes  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  displease  Mr  Linden." 

*^  Mr  StoutenburgV  s&id  his  wife,  though  she  was  laughing 
merrily  herself,  "can't  you  be  quiet  1  Faith,  why  don't  you 
answer  me  ? " 

"  What,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  ?  "  Faith  turned  towards  her  a  face 
from  which,  gentle  as  it  was,  the  smile  had  disappeared. 

"  You  play  blind  man's  bufl^  don't  you,  dear  ? " — "  When  I  can," 
said  Faith. 

"  The  real  question.  Miss  Faith,"  said  Mr  Linden,  whose  grave 
unmoved  look — ^unmoved  xmless  by  a  little  fear  that  she  might 
be  annoyed — ^would  have  been  some  help  to  her  during  her  cross- 
examination  if  she  had  seen  it,  "  the  real  question  is,  whether  you 
are  willing  to  play  to-night." 

"  I  am  as  willing  as  can  be,"  said  Faith. 

"I  don't  know  whether  they'll  want  to  play  it,"  said  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh,  "but  they  may  ;  and  Sam's  never  content  unless 
I  'm  in  the  fun,  whatever  it  is." 

"  Of  course,  Miss  Faith  will  play,"  said  the  Squire  ;  "she  never 
refuses  to  please  anybody." 

"  Mr  Linden  said  he  would,"  said  Sam. 

"  But  how  shall  you  and  I  manage,  Faith  ?"  said  Mrs  Stouten- 
burgh. "  They  'd  tell  us  in  a  minute  by  our  dresses,  as  there  are 
only  two  of  us." 

Faith  pondered  this  difficulty  with  an  amused  face. 

"  Sam  must  lend  us  some  oi  his  jackets  or  coats,  Mrs  Stouten- 
burgh. Our  heads  are  the  worst,  or  mine  is,  you  and  Sam  might 
be  mistaken  for  each  other." 

"  But  there  'd  be  no  use  in  Miss  Faith's  disguising  herseK,"  said 
Sam,  naively,  "because  she's  so  sweet" 

"  You  wouldn't  have  her  disguise  that,  would  you,  Sam  ?  "  said 
Mr  Linden,  laughing. 

"  What  a  boy  ! "  said  his  mother,  "  and  what  a  reflection  upon 
me!" 

"Why,  I  meant  her  flowers,"  said  Sam ;  "you  needn't  all  laugh 

so.    I  don't  mean  either  that  I  didn't  mean  " But  what  more 

he  meant  Sam  left  unsaid,  which  did  not  much  stay  the  laughter. 

"  I  will  appoint  two  or  three  boys  to  play  the  i)art  of  the  pigeon 
in  hawking,'*^  said  Mr  Linden ;  "  Miss  Faith  might  get  tired  of 
being  caught,  if  not  of  running  away." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Mr  Linden  ? "  she  said,  a  little  archly. 
— "Truly,"  he  answered,  "I  know  it  not,  but  most  things  are 
possible,  even  in  blind  man's  buflf.  And  all  boys  are  not  provided 
with  silk  gloves.  But  you  sbaU  not  complain  of  not  being  caught^ 
I  promise  ypu  that," 
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now 
don' 

«  Miss  Faith,  I  have  tHe  most  entire  confidence  in  jour  inten- 
tions." 

Faith  kept  her  energies  for  action,  and  said  no  more.  And  in 
a  very  harmonious  temper  the  whole  party  left  the  dinner-table 
and  went  back  to  the  fire-lit  parlour.  All  but  Sam,  who  went  to 
be  ready  for  his  particular  guests  in  another  room. 

His  place  was  presently  supplied  by  a  new-comer.  There  was 
a  step  in  the  hall,  then  the  panour-door  opened,  and  a  little  lady 
with  a  shawl  round  her  shoulders  came  in. 

"  Good  evening,"  she  said,  in  a  very  cheery  voice.  "  Why,  I 
didn't  expect  to  find  so  many  of  you !  is  it  a  party,  Mrs  Stouten- 
bureh,  and  shall  I  go  away  i  or  will  you  let  me  come  in,  now  I  've 
got  here  V — "  Come  in,  come  in,  Miss  Essie,  and  make  it  a  party," 
said  the  Squire ;  while  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  took  off  the  shawl,  and 
answered,  "Go  away?  why,  of  course  not!  It's  only  Sam's 
birthday ;  you  're  not  afraid  of  boys,  I  guess." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,"  said  Miss  Essie,  and  her  bright, 
black  eyes  said  it  too.  "Isn't  ^t  Mr  Linden?  yes,  I  ti^ought  so. 
And  Faith  Derrick! — my!  child,  how  you're  dressed.  What 
sort  of  a  party  have  you  got,  Mrs  S.  ?  " 

"  Why,  boys,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh ;  while  Mr  Linden  said, 
"  Good-evening,  Miss  Essie,  you  know  I  am  one  of  tiiem." 

"  Are  you  ?  I  don't  know  much  about  you,  except  by  hearsay, 
ou  know.  I  am  glad  you  are  here  to-night.  I  shall  study  you, 
'r  Linden."    Mr  Linden  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

"Will  you  want  my  help.  Miss  Essie?"  She  laughed. — 
"  Come,"  said  she,  "  don't  get  on  too  fast.  I  am  beginning  to  like 
you  already.  What  are  the  boys  doing,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh? 
Sam's  birthday,  did  you  say  ?  " — "  Yes,  it 's  Sam's  birthday.  I 
don't  suppose  they  are  doing  much  yet,  except  coming,"  said  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh.    "  What  they  will  do  no  mortal  can  say." 

"And  you'll  let  them  do  anything !  It  must  be  a  nice  thing 
to  be  a  boy,  with  such  a  mother  as  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  Mr  Linden.'* 
His  "yes"  came  readily  enough,  but  was  unaccompanied  with 
any  other  word  whatever.  Mrs  Stoutenburgh's  "  Do  nush ! "  was 
sufficiently  energetic,  though  very  low. 

And  then  Sam  came  with  a  demand  for  Mr  Linden  himself, 
which  was  at  once  obeyed. 

A  little  while  passed,  and  then  Mr  Linden  came  back  again, 
and  w^ed  composedly  round  to  the  back  of  Faith's  chair. 
"  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,"  he  said,  "  will  you  let  me  take  this  lady 
aw^  for  five  minutes  ?    Miss  Faith,  will  you  come  ? " 

Nothing  loth,  if  the  truth  must  be  told.  Faith  rose  up  to  follow 
his  leading,  which  was  out  of  the  parloT^r  igid  through  th^  ball. 
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He  knew  the  house,  apparently^  and  led  her  out  of  one  door  and 
in  at  another,  giving  her  little  undertone  remarks  by  the  way. 

"  I  know  you  and  I  agree  in  some  of  our  notions  about  pleasant 
things,"  he  said,  "  or  I  should  not  presume  that  you  would  find 
this  one.  To  some  people  you  know,  boys  are  mere  receivers  for 
Latin  and  Greek ;  to  me  they  are  separate  little  pieces  of  human- 
ity. I  study  them  quite  as  much  as  they  do  their  lessons.  Now 
you  shall  see  them  off  their  guard.  This  room  is  dark,  but  I 
know  the  way.'* 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  led  her  through  the  darkness 
to  a  spot  of  shaded  light  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  whence 
too  came  laughter  and  voices  ;  then  drew  back  the  curtain  from  a 
sash  door  and  let  her  look  in. 

It  was  pleasant,  as  he  said :  the  room  was  flowing  with  light ; 
the  boys  m  a  knot  about  the  fire ;  some  sitting,  some  standing, 
one  or  two  couchant  upon  the  rug.  Sam  was  the  spokesman  just 
then,  the  rest  listening,  interrupting,  applauding  :  the  flashing 
firelight  showing  such  different  faces  !  such  varied  indications  I 
They  looked  like  a  little  Congress  of  representatives. 

"what  are  they  doing,  Wc  Linden?  Sam  is  having  a  good 
time  ;  and  aU  the  rest  of  them,  for  that  matter." — "  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  they  are  doing,  Miss  Faith.  Sam  looks  as  if  he  nught 
be  recounting  some  of  hia  own  exploits  for  the  twentieth  time. 
But  there  comes  Mrs  Stoutenburgh — now  I  shall  take  you  in." 

Not  by  the  sash  door,  but  round  again  by  another  way  they 
came  upon  the  little  company.  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  had  been  in 
before,  and  her  re-appearance  had  not  made  much  change  in  the 
order  of  things ;  but  when  Faith  came  in  every  boy  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  the  admiring  looks  were  only  bounded  by  the  number 
of  eyes.  They  fell  back  right  and  left  as  she  came  on  towards 
the  fire  ;  and  once  seated  there  in  an  easy  chair,  those  who  knew 
her  came  up  to  pay  their  respects  ;  those  who  did  not  stood  still 
and  paid  them  at  a  distance^  whispering  and  touching  each  other 
with  "  My  !  ain't  she  handsome  V  All  of  which  amused  at  least 
two  of  the  lookers-on.  One  or  two  of  the  boys  Mr  Linden  brought 
up  and  presented.  Faith,  however,  was  presently  out  of  her  chair 
of  state,  and  wound  in  and  out  among  them,  speaking  to  those 
whom  she  knew  or  remembered  at  Neanticut.  She  was  in  a  little 
gale  of  good-fellowship  by  the  time  Mr  Linden  with  Miss  Essie 
returned  to  the  room. 

"Well!"  said  Miss  Essie.  "Now  what's  the  first  order  of 
things?  Mr  Linden,  these  are  all  your  boys,  I  suppose]" — 
"  These  are  all  and  not  all,  Miss  Essie." 

"  Yes.  Do  they  always  do  what  you  tell  them  1" — "  They  are 
extraordinary  boys,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Not  one  of  them  has  a 
will  of  his  own." 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Essie.    "What  has  become  of  their  wills? 
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Have  yoti  stolen  them?  Now  I  am  going  to  put  that  to  the 
proof.  Sam  Stoutenburgh,  yon  are  not  twentjr  years  old  yet^ 
your  mother  says ;  have  yon  a  will  of  your  own  ?  * — "  Mother  says 
I  have/*  replied  Sam. 

"  Ah,  you  see  !"  said  Miss  Essie.  "  Tou  sir, — I  know  yoii,  but 
I  don't  remember  you.  Your  teacher  says  you  haven't  a  will  of 
your  own  ;  now  is  it  true  ?  I  want  to  know." — "  A  will  of 
my  own,  ma'am?"  Reuben  repeated,  looking  doubtfully  from 
Miss  Essie  to  Mr  Linden.    "  Against  whose,  if  you  please  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Essie,  a  little  suipTisea  and  laughing,  ^  upon 
honour,  will  you  tell  the  truth  ? " — "  1 11  try,  ma'am." 

"  Against  Mr  Linden's.  Now,  upon  honour  I  I  '11  go  bail  for 
you."  The  bail  waa  not  needei  Keuben's  quiet "  No,  ma'am, 
and  don't  want  to  have,"  was  very  forcible. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Miss  Essie,  turning  to  Mr  Linden  ;  "  you  *re 
a  wonderful  man !  For,  of  course,  Sam^  word  is  kU  mother^s  word, 
and  that's  nothing  in  the  circumstances.  I  wish  I  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  be  a  boy  and  go  to  school  to  you,  Mr  Linden.  All 
my  life  my  trouble  has  been  a  will  of  my  own ;  and  I  never 
found  anybody  that  could  deprive  me  of  it" 

"  Nor  yourself  ready  to  give  it  up  ? " — "  Of  course  I  but  I  never 
could,  you  know.    It  was  stronger  than  I." 

"  I  'U  teU  you  what,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  coming  up,  "  if 
you  two  people  want  to  talk  any  more,  you  've  got  to  stand  out  of 
the  way.    Faith  and  I  are  going  to  have  a  game  with  these  boys.* 

"What  sort  of  game?"— "Why  blind-man's  buff,"  said  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh.  "  Sam,  go  to  my  room  and  fetch  that  plaid  riband 
that  lies  on  the  bed." 

"Now  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Miss  Essie,  "you  must  play  this 
game  as  they  do  it  up  at  Suckiaug.  Any  game  wants  a  stake, 
you  know,  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  to  make  it  thoroughly  interesting. 
You  must  play  it  this  way.  Everybody  that  is  caugnt  and/owrw/, 
must  answer  any  question  the  person  catching  chooses  to  ask. 
And  if  he  refuses  to  answer,  he  must  answer  some  other  question, 
and  give  a  reason  for  it.    That  '11  make  *em  fly  round  ! " 

In  the  midst  of  a  little  general  bustle  that  ensued.  Faith  was 
startled  at  finding  that  her  rose  and  myrtle  were  gone.  The  next 
instant  a  hand  presented  them  imceremoniously  under  her  face, 
and  an  abrupt  voice  announced,  "Here 's  your  flowers  1"  It  was 
even  Phil  Davids  who  had  done  it.  Faith  seized  her  flowers,  and 
then  sprang  after  Phil  and  thanked  him  ve^  gratefully  ;  rightly 
hailing  this  civility  as  an  omen  for  good.  The  flowers  were  next 
bestowed  carefully  in  a  glass  of  water,  to  be  in  safety  till  the  play 
should  be  over. 

Now  began  the  fun  of  robing  and  disrobing.  The  ladies  pinned 
up  their  Sk  skirts  into  order  and  quiet  compass,  and  pulled  on 
over  their  arms  and  shoulders  whatever  boys'  gear  would  fit 
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Faith  was  jaunty  in  a  little  cloth  jacket  which  covered  her  arms ; 
Miss  Essie  wrapped  about  her  a  plaid  travelling  shawl  of  the 
Squire's.  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  deferred  her  disguising  till  she 
should  need  it,  being  in  the  first  place  to  be  the  catcher,  not  the 
caught  Mr  Innden,  on  his  part,  chose  to  rely  on  his  own  re- 
sources for  safety ;  but  two  or  three  of  the  boys  tied  on  shawls 
and  scaifs  :  soon  discarded  in  the  melee. 

If  Sam's  intent  was  to  have  a  steady  game  of  running,  never  to 
produce  results,  unless  fatigue  and  laughter,  he  had  well  chosen 
the  first  "  catcher."  Mrs  Stoutenburgh's  powers  of  entanglement 
lay  not  in  that  line,  though  she  ran  about  with  the  most  utter 
goodwill  and  merriment.  But  how  the  boys  jumped  over  her 
arms,  or  dived  under  them !  How  Sam  caught  her  round  the 
waist,  and  even  kissed  her,  regardless  of  danger  !  She  might  have 
been  playing  till  this  time,  if  Mr  Linden  had  not  interposed  and 
gallantly  simered  himself  to  be  caught. 

"  We  '11  have  to  step  round  now,  I  tell  yoti ! "  said  one  of  the 
boys  ;  "  this  '11  be  another  guess  sort  of  a  run !  " 

"  Look  out  for  yourself,  now.  Miss  Faith  I"  said  Eeuben  ;  both 
which  things  were  profoundly  true  and  necessary.  And  Faith 
soon  found  out  that  she  was  the  quarry  and  that  pigeons  were 
of  no  avaiL  Whether  Mr  Linden  had  heard  her  steps  about  his 
sick-room  till  he  had  learned  them  bv  heart ;  whether  the  theory- 
of  "  spirits  touching  "  held  good  in  this  case,  he  gave  her  a  swift 
little  run  round  the  room,  and  shut  her  up  gracefully  in  the 
comer.  Then  with  the  simplicity  which  characterised  most  of 
his  proceedings,  disregarding  jacket  and  cap,  he  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  inquired,  "  Miss  Faith,  do  you  consider  yourself  dis- 
guised ? " 

The  soft  laugh  which  it  was  impossible  to  keep  back,  answered 
to  his  ear,  as  the  flush  which  overspread  Faith's  face  answered  to 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  That  will  do  to*begin  with,"  he  said,  as  he  took  off  the  plaid 
riband,  while  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands 
after  her  own  lively  fashion. 

"  But,  Miss  Faith,"  said  Sam,  "  don't  tie  up  your  head,  please. 
K  you  shut  your  eyes  it  will  do  just  as  well.'' 

"  You  can't  see  her  eyes  if  they  're  shut,  you  foolish  boy,"  said 
Mr  Linden  ;  "  go  off  and  attend  to  your  own  affairs.  Miss  Faith, 
shall  I  tie  this  on,  or  do  you  wish  for  a  deputy  ? " 

There  is  a  sreat  deal  of  character  that  comes  out  in  a  play. 
Miss  Essie  might  have  had  excellent  opportunity  for  prosecuting 
her  "  studies,"  if  she  had  not  been  busy  on  her  own  score.  For 
Faith  did  not  play  like  Mrs  Stoutenburgh.  She  played  like  her- 
self, with  a  gentleness  that  never  overstepped  delicate  bounds ;  but 
her  foot  was  light  and  true,  and  her  movements  fearless  and  free 
as  those  of  the  very  boys.    Jt  was  a  pretty  game  thstt  she  played. 
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It  would  iiave  been  a  short  one,  but  that  it  was  so  hard  to  iden- 
tify her  captives.  One  boy  after  another  Faith  caught ;  to  the 
feeling  they  were  all  alike.  At  last  her  hand  seized  another  prize, 
and  her  voice  exclaimed,  "  Mr  Stoutenburgh  ! " 

There  was  a  sharp  chanjge  about  now  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  people.  Faith  did  her  best  not  to  be  caught  again.  But 
after  hall  a  dozen  changes  between  Mr  Linden  and  the  boys,  he 
again  had  the  pleasure  of  investing  her  with  the  plaid  riband. 

"  May  I  give  her  the  question  1 "  whispered  Miss  Essie  at  Mr 
Linden's  ear. — "  No,  indeed  ! "  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Miss  Faith, 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  bird  and  a  philosopher  ? " 

Somewhat  to  the  surprise,  as  well  as  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, the  answer  to  this  was  the  heartiest,  merriest  bit  of  a  laugh ; 
then  she  said,  "  One  looks  round  the  comer,  Mr  Linden ! " 

"  Well,  you  won't  see  round  the  comer  now,"  he  said,  softly, 
and  laughing  as  he  tied  on  the  riband.  "  Miss  Faith,  do  you 
mean  to  say  I  did  1 " — She  said  **  no,*'  and  ran  away.  But  Faith 
was  not  in  luck  this  time,  for  she  caught  Miss  Essie.  And  Miss 
Essie  in  a  few  minutes  got  the  chance  she  wanted  at  Faith.  She 
wouldn't  have  had  it,  for  Faith  ran  too  well  and  yanished  too 
skilfully  ;  but  a  little  knot  of  the  boys  getting  into  aknot  just  in 
her  way  and  at  the  wrong  time,  Faith  fdl  a  prey. 

"  Now,"  said  her  captor,  unbinding  her  riband,  "  what  do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  ask  you?"  Faith  was  very  doubtful  on  the 
subject,  and  waited  in  silence. 

"  Only  a  matter  of  taste,"  said  Miss  Essie.  "  Who  do  you 
think,"  speaking  slowly,  "is  the  handsomest  man  in  Patta- 
quasset  ? "  The  colour  mounted  in  Faith's  cheeks  too  distinctly 
to  leave  any  room  for  the  doubt  that  no  other  answer  was  at  hani 
She  avoided  Miss  Essie's  black  eyes. 

"  Come  ! "  said  that  lady. — "  I  can't  tell  vou,"  said  Faith,  amid 
the  laughter  of  some  of  the  company,  which  was  enormous. 

"  You  can't  1 "  said  Miss  Essie.  "  Now  you  are  at  my  mercy. 
You  have  got  to  tell  me  something  else  and  give  your  reason, 
"  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  profession  a  man  can  follow  ? " — 
**  Any  one  is  good  that  is  used  right,"  said  Faith,  looking  down 
and  speaking  with  difficulty ;  "  but  I  suppose  the  hist  is  a 
minister's." 

"Why?"  said  Miss  Essie,  disappointed, — ^"Because  the  busi- 
ness of  that  profession  is  to  lead  men  to  heaven  ;  that  of  others  is 
only  to  fit  them  for  earth." 

"  My  dear,  you  're  a  fine  girl  I "  said  the  Scjuire,  willing  Faith 
should  say  anything  that  cut  out  Dr  Harrison.  "Miss  Essie, 
what  do  you  mean  by  asking  her  such  a  string  of  questions  ?  how 
can  she  tell  who 's  the  handsomest  man  ?  She  wouldn't  like  to 
hurt  "Mi  Linden's  feelings  by  saying  me,  nor  to  make  us  both  mad 
by  saying  anybody  else,  if  were  was  anybody  else  to  speak  oV* 
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"  You  hush,  Mr  Stoutenburgh,"  said  Miss  Essie.  "  Don't  ^ou 
know  how  to  ask  questions  ?  Now  Faith  Derrick,  run  off  with 
yourself.*'  Faith  obeyed  with  a  trifle  less  than  her  usual  spirit, 
but  tJie  game  presently  called  it  back  again.  Darting  about  like 
some  gentle-hearted  hawk  among  those  flying  pigeons,  she  had 
seized  one  boy  and  another  with  her  usual  bad  success  in  the 
matter  of  identifying,  when  the  boys  suddenly  cleared  away  a 
little,  anxious  perhaps  that  Mr  Linden  should  be  caught  again ; 
for  of  all  the  players  he  gave  them  the  most  fan.  And  so  effectually 
did  they  clear  the  way,  so  ineffectually  did  he  protect  himself, 
that  the  next  grasp  of  Faith's  hand  was  upon  his  arm,  and  her 
voice  gravely  announced  that  she  knew  it. 

"  Now,  Faith,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenbuigh,  "  do  puzzle  him  if  you 
can— give  him  a  hard  question.'' 

''She  does  not  want  to  ask  me  any  questions,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
as  he  untied  the  riband.  "  You  forget,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  how 
many  she  can  ask  every  day.  Now  with  Miss  Essie  the  case  is 
quite  different." 

Very  quiet  and  pleasant  was  the  look  bent  on  Faith,  very  cool 
and  undisturbed  the  maimer.  "  Miss  Faith,  are  you  tired  ?  I 
must  be  philosophical  enough  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a 
shadow  01  puss-in-the-comer."  And  a  very  plain  expression  of 
gratitude  was  in  her  eyes  and  snule  as  she  answered,  "  No,  I  'm 
not  tired,  Mr  Linden  ;  but  I  would  as  lieve  look  on  as  play." 

That  seemed  to  be  the  general  grown-up  mind  ;  but  before  the 
looking  on  had  lasted  long  everybody  was  called  into  another 
room  to  supper.  There  the  boys  were  left  somewhat  to  themselves 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  the  half-dozen  others  stood  or  sat  in 
the  warm  fire-place  comer  at  the  other.  Mr  Linden,  indeed,  and 
Squire  Stoutenburgh  were  both  "boys"  very  often;  but  their 
returns  to  the  ladies  were  frequent  and  prolonged.  Faith  was 
enthroned  in  a  great  chair,  and  there  petted  by  Mrs  Stoutenburgh, 
while  everybody  brought  her  things  by  turns — a  privil^e  highly 
prized  by  some  of  the  boys.  Neither  could  Miss  Essie  complain 
of  want  of  attention,  while  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  and  Mr  Linden 
took  laughing  care  ot  each  other  between  whiles. 

Mrs  Stoutenburgh  sat  down  behind  her  coffee-pot,  while  the 
gentlemen  went  back  and  forth  between  the  two  tables,  bring- 
ing cups  and  cake  and  what  else  was  needed  for  this  "  German 
cotillion,"  as  Mr  Linden  called  it.  During  which  interlude  Miss 
Essie,  after  taking  an  observant  view  of  Faith,  cave  her  a  sig- 
nificant private  admonition  that  "  somebody"  would  not  like  her 
being  there.  Faith  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  some  light  on  this 
dark  information.  Miss  Essie  was  startling  but  enigmatical, 
and  suddenly  turned  from  her  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
Mr  Linden. 
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Faith  pondered  Miss  Essie's  enigmatical  woids,  but  slie  said 
nothing  on  the  subject  afterwards  even  to  her  mother.  Other 
people's  words  and  looks  had  produced  their  share  of  disturbance 
at  the  time— disturbance  that  Faith  did  not  like  to  recollect,  and 
she  would  not  recollect  it  practically.  It  left  no  trace  on  her  face 
or  behaviour^  The  simplicity  of  both,  unchanged  in  a  whit, 
testified  for  her  that  her  modesty  would  not  take  such  hints  from 
other  people's  testimony,  and  that  there  was  no  folly  in  her  to  be 
set  fluttenng  at  the  suggestion. 

The  next  Wednesday  morning  was  one  of  great  promise — fair 
and  soft  and  quiet,  with  November'B  sunshine  aoft^ing  Novem- 
ber's brown  dress. 

"  I  think.  Miss  Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said,  before  he  went  off  after 
breakfast,  "  that  you  should  take  a  short  run  or  two,  before  you 
try  that  long  one  to  Mattabeeset." — "A  run,  Mr  Linden  ?  Didn't 
I  have  one  last  night  ? " 

"  Truly,  yes ;  but  I  mean  on  horseback.  Will  yon  take  such 
a  one  to-day?" — "Yes?"  said  Faith,  looking  different  things, 
especially  pleasure  ;  "  but,  Mr  Linden,  I  don't  Know  where  I  am 
to  get  a  horse.    Crab  can't  go  now." 

"  Well,  as  I  am  to  play  the  part  of  page,  and  run  by  your  side," 
said  Mr  Linden,  "  I  am  rather  glad  he  can't.  No  disrespect  to  his 
other  good  qualities.    When  will  you  be  ready.  Miss  Faith  ? " 

The  hour  fixed  upon  had  need  to  be  early,  for  the  days  were 
short ;  so,  though  books  had  a  little  time  after  dinner,  it  was  but 
a  little.  Then  the  horses  came  ;  and  Mr  Linden  took  "Faith,  in 
charge,  with  words  from  her  mother  that  mi^ht  have  been  very 
useful  if  they  had  been  needed,  which  in  his  case  they  hardly 
were  ; — a  fact  which  his  reply,  or  the  maimer  of  it,  seemed  to  im- 
press upon  Mrs  Derrick's  mmd,  for  she  saw  them  ride  off  with 
nothing  but  pleasure. 

**  You  must  begin  very  gently.  Miss  Faith,"  said  her  companion, 
as  they  walked  their  horses  up  a  little  hill.  "  Look  how  those 
topsails  mark  the  water-line." — "  Yes.    Don't  you  like  to  see  the 


you  like."    She  looked  enough 

"  You  know  I  am  interested  in  the  matter.  If  I  should  come 
home  to-morrow  and  find  you  gone  to  sleep  at  midday,  I  should 
lose  my  French  lesson.    Now  you  may  have  a  run." 

The  run  was  rather  a  lon^  one,  yet  came  to  an  unexpected  end ; 
for,  turning  a  woody  point  in  the  road,  the  two  riders  saw  a  wag- 
gon before  them,  so  directly  in  their  way  that  the  ran  changsd  to 
a  walk^  even  before  they  perceived  that  the  waggon  was  in  dis- 
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tiesBb  Some  bit  of  harness,  some  pin  had  giveti  tray,  and  the  diiyet 
Lad  diamoimted  to  repair  damages.  But  moody  or  intent  upon 
his  work.  Faith's  horse  was  close  upon  him  before  he  looked  i^ 
then  she  saw  it  was  Sqnire  Deacon.  He  looked  down  again  at 
anddenly,  with  only  a  slight  motion  of  his  hand  to  his  hatL 

Faith's  first  impulse  wonld  hare  been  to  rush  on,  bnt  she 
checked  that  Her  next  would  have  been  to  wait  and  leave  acmie- 
body  else  to  ^>eak  first,  but  she  overcame  that  toa  So  it  was  her 
veiy  clear  gentle  voice  that  asked,  "'  Are  yon  in  tioable  here,  Mr 
DeaconI* 

The  Sq;aire  had  no  time  to  give  his  answer,  and  acaroeamament 
wherein  to  concoct  it,  for  Mr  Linden  had  dismounted,  and  now 
came  between  Fakh*s  horse  and  the  wa^on,  with — ^  What  is  tiie 
matter,  Sqojie  Dearon  I  can  I  help  youT" 

The  Souire  looked  up  then  full,  with  a  face  that  darkaiwl  as 
he  looked.  "  It's  yon,  is  it } "  he  said,  slowly.  ''I  thought  it 
was  Dr  Harrison.* 

''Can  I  help  you ? "  Mr  Linden  repeated,  and  the  tone  was  a 
little  peremptory. 

Sudenlv  and  slowly  the  Sqnire  told  the  damage — ^the  broken 
harness,  the  lost  lynchnpin ;  and  let  Mr  Linden  tsuce  the  first  out 
of  his  hands,  and  do  what  he  chose  with  it,  looking  on  the  while ; 
then  by  degrees  taking  hold  himself,  and  working  with  Idm  as 

Diaii,  b      " 


with  any  other  man,  but  throwing  oflf  jealously  tne  kindness  of 
his  helper's  words  or  manner.    It  was  a  grave  londneas,  certainly, 
but  it  did  not  belie  the  name.    Faith  sat  looking  on.    After  a 
while  her  voice  broke  the  silence. 
"  Did  you  say  a  lynch-pin  was  wanting,  Mr  Deacon  I** — "There 's 


one  gone." 


"  1  should  like  to  be  doing  something  to  help.  Will  you  lend 
me  your  knife,  Mr  Deacon  ?"  and  1 11  try.  But  that  brought  a 
hand  on  her  bridle. — ^  I  cannot  trust  yoiir  horse  out  of  my  aighty 
Miss  Faith.    I  will  get  what  is  wanting.* 

"There's  no  use  in  any  one's  doing  anything,"  said  Sqnire 
Deacon,  by  way  of  a  settler,  and  the  harness-work  went  on  in 
silence. 

Faith  wsdted  a  little.  "  I  am  not  the  least  aficaid,"  she  said,  then, 
leaning  over  her  horse's  neck,  but  speaking  no  name;  "  There's  a 
place  only  a  little  way  back  where  X  think  I  can  get  a  lynch-pin^ 
if  anybody  wiQ  lend  me  a  knife.  Please  let  me  go  and  be  doing 
something.    I  want  to  ga* 

"  This  cord,*  said  Mr  Linden,  taking  one  np  firom  the  bottom 
of  the  wa^n,  "  is  it  wanted  for  any  special  purpose,  Sqnire  Dea- 
con ?" — " Tguess  if  you  ask  Joe,  he  could  tell  you,"  said ^  Sqnire, 
^th  a  glance  that  way.  *^'Tw(u  good  for  something,  but  he's 
tied  It  in  for^gr  Xnota^  just  to  see  if  I'd  be  fool  enough  to  pick 'em 
out"  ^^     *^ 


.£n 
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"  It  would  be  veiy  useful  about  this  bamess,"  said  Mr  Linden ; 
"  will  you  try  and  get  rid  of  the  knots  1 "  and  he  handed  Faith  the 
cord,  with  a  smile  which  said  she  must  make  that  do  instead  of 
thelynch-pin.  Which  Faith  did  not  particularly  like,  for  she  had 
a  strong  hankering  for  the  ride  back  to  the  bushes.  She  dropped 
the  bridle  upon  her  horse's  neck,  and  began  to  exercise  her  patience 
and  skill  upon  the  knots. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  knife,'*  she  said,  as  she  did  so,  "  and  I  'd  show 
you  that  I  am  not  afraid."  And  a  little  colour  rose  in  her  face^ 
which  rather  grew. — "  That '«  easy,''  said  Souire  Deacon,  looking 
suddenly  up  and  extending  his  hand.  "  Here 's  one  as  11  cut 
through  most  things."  Mr  Linden's  head  was  bent  over  the 
harness  ;  neither  eye  nor  hand  stirred  from  his  work. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr  Deacon,"  said  Faith,  feeling  the  blood  rise  to 
her  brow ;  "  but  I  won't  go  for  it  now ;  1 11  do  this  first."  In  her 
confusion  Faith  did  not  see  another  person  that  joined  the  group 
till  he  was  standing  at  her  horse's  side. 

"  What  sort  of  a  bee  are  you  gettin'  up  here  on  the  highway  P 
said  Mr  Simlins,  in  his  good-humoured  growl  (and  be  had  a 
variety).  "What  air  you  doin*  on  horseback?" — "There's 
harness  to  be  mended  here,  Mr  Simlins,  and  I  'm  making  rope 
for  it." 

"  You  go  long ! "  said  he.  "  Who  are  you  makin'  rope  for  ? 
Give  that  to  me."    But  Faith  held  fast. 

"  No,  Mr  Simlins,  you  can't  have  it ;  I  am  bound  to  get  out 
these  knots.  There  is  work  doing  round  here,  that  perhaps  you 
can  help." 

Mr  Simlins  stooped  under  her  horse's  head  and  went  round  to 
the  other  side,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  got  a  full  view. 

"  That 's  the  way  you  perform  actions,"  he  said,  seeming  too 
profoundly  struck  to  be  at  all  wordy.  "  *  Say  and  Seal '  I  guess 
you  be.  What 's  the  matter  with  you,  Squire  ? " — "  If  anything 
is,  I  hain't  heard  of  it,"  said  Mr  Deacon,  with  the  knife  lying  heavy 
against  his  ribs.  "  Mr  Linden 's  turned  harness-maker ;  that 's  the 
last  news." 

"  Oh,  are  you  there,  Mr  Simlins  ? "  said  the  new  mechanic, 
looking  up  from  his  work. — "  Can't  be  more  unlikely  than  you," 
said  the  tanner,  beginning  on  his  part  to  finger  the  broken  har- 
ness. "  How  you  come  to  be  here  passes  all  my  imagery.  That  '11 
do  smartly.  Where  did  you  learn  all  trades  ?  I  don't  see.  Squire 
Deacon,  but  he 's  as  good  at  mendin'  as  you  be  at  marrin'.  What 
do  you  think  !" — "  I  don't  see  as  one  man  has  much  to  do  with 
another,"  said  Mr  Deacon,  lucidly. 

"  Yes,  that  wiU  do,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Now,  Miss  Faith,  give 
me  that  cord  if  you  please,  and  you  shall  go  after  the  Ijrnch-pin." 

"  No,"  she  said,  pleasantly,  "  it  '11  be  done  in  a  minute ;  I  -vr^jc** 
to  finish  it." 
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"When  did  yon  get  back  from  York,  Sqnire  ?"  said  Mr  Simlins, 
*  and  what  took  you  away  ?  I  hain't  heerd  yet  I  never  believed 
yon  were  gone/Jr  aood,  tnough  folks  said  it* 

"Tain*t  generally  worth  while  to  believe  what  folks  says,* 
relied  the  Sqnire.  "IVe  been  back  three  weeks,  I  guess. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  I  went  again  though." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  you  did,"  said  Mr  Simlins.  "  I  would 
if  I  was  you,  if  I  wantea  to.  Mr  Linden,  it  was  a  providential 
thing  that  you  should  come  along  at  this  idiomatical  moment 
There  ain't  another  man  in  Pattaquasset  would  ha'  done  this  so 
good  as  you." 

"  There  is  another  line  of  business  open  to  me^  then,*'  said  Mr 
Linden,  who  had  begun  upon  the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  coid 
with  opposition  fingers. 

**  What  ainH  open  to  you  ?  "  said  Mr  Simlins.  "  Do  you  know 
of  anything?  Cfive  us  that  cord,  will  you  ?"^" Yes,  you  may 
have  it  now,  the  knots  are  all  out;  said  Mr  Linden,  as  he  put  the 
disentangled  cord  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Simlins,  and  himself  in  the 
saddle.  "  Now,  Miss  Faith,  you  shall  have  a  lesson  in  lynch-pins 
— «'t7  vous  plaitj* 

"  You  do  beat  all !"  said  Squire  Deacon,  looking  up  from  under 
his  hat,  and  with  a  voice  that  kept  his  eyes  company. 

Faith  looked  very  pretty  as  she  turned  her  horse  in  obedience 
to  the  intimation  given  her,  with  a  somewhat  demure  smile  and 
blush  upon  her  face.  Mr  Simlins  looked,  as  well  as  the  Squire, 
with  a  mfferent  expression. 

"Well,  I  guess  you're  about  right,"  was  his  answering  remark. 
"  I  do  believe  he  can  get  the  whip  hand  of  most  things.  He's  a 
Sajr  and  Seal  man,  he  says."  To  which,  however,  the  Squire 
deigned  no  response.  Stooping  over  his  harness,  fingering  and 
fitting,  he  was  silent  a  little,  then  spoke  in  a  careless,  half- 
inquiring,  half-assenting  sort  of  way. 

"What  wonders  me  is,  why  he  don't  many  that  girl  out  of 
hand.  I  reckon  she  'd  follow  him  down  that  road  aa  easy  as  she 
does  down  others.    What 's  he  waiting  for  1 " 

"  I  gues3  he  hain't  pitched  upon  a  likely  place  to  settle  yet," 
said  Mr  Simlins,  in  a  manner  equally  careless  and  devoid  ox  re- 
liable in  formation.    Squire  Deacon  gave  a  little  inarticulate  reply. 

*•  He  'd  better  hurry  up,"  he  said ;  "  Dr  Harrison 's  giving  chase." 

"  Is  he  ? "  said  Mr  Simlins.  **  He  11  be  where  the  aog  was 
when  he  chased  the  wolf,  if  he 's  irory.    I  shouldn't  wonder.** 

"Oh!  you  think  he's  a  wol^  do  you]"  said  Mr  Deacon. 
"Well,  the  Doctor's  chance  ain't  much  the  worse  of  that** 

"  Don't  look  very  carnivorous,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "  but  I  ain't 
sure.^  I  wouldn't  be  so  quick  in  my  presumptions,  Squire. 
You'll  shoot  the  wrong  game  one  of  these  days,  if  you  hain't 
already." 
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«  Think  bo  ? "  said  the  Squire.  "  Well,  I  Ain't  after  the  game 
they  are,  any  way,  so  it  don't  matter  to  me  which  of  'em  gets  her. 
Most  folks  say  it 's  like  to  he  the  Doctor ;  she  seems  tiyin'  'em 
both  by  turns." 

The  riders,  on  their  part,  had  a  short  run  back  on  the  road  they 
had  come,  to  where  there  was  a  hedge  and  thicket  and  trees 
together ;  and  Faith's  horse  being  led  close  up  to  the  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  she  herseK  provided  with  a  knife,  she  was  free  to  cut 
as  many  lynch-pins  as  she  chose.  But  at  this  point  Faith  handed 
back  the  knife.  "  I  can't  do  it  haK  so  well,"  she  said.  "  I  would 
rather  you  did  it,  Mr  Linden." 

"  You  would  rather  not  do  it  1  **  he  said,  looking  at  her.  "  Is 
no  bread  pleasant  but  that  *  eaten  in  secret '  ?  " 

Faith  coloured  very  much.  **  I  didn't  care  about  doing  it,  Mr 
Linden,  except  to  be  useful,  and  for  the  enterprise  of  going  off  for  it 
by  myself.    And  I  didn't  care  about  that,  more  than  two  minutes." 

"  You  know  I  had  a  charge  about  you  before  we  came  out,"  he 
said,  taking  the  knife,  and  bending  down  towards  the  hedge  to 
use  it.  "  But  for  that,  or  a  like  one  in  my  own  mind,  you  should 
have  had  your  enterprise.  There, — I  think  that  may  serve  the 
purpose." 

The  lynch-pin  being  delivered,  the  riders  left  the  distressed 
waggon  behind,  and  again  the  free  road  stretched  before  them  ; 
the  soft  air  and  light  filled  all  the  way,  and  even  the  brown  tree 
stems,  with  pleasantness.  The  horses  felt  they  had  had  a  rest, 
and  pricked  up  their  ears  to  be  in  motion  again,  and  the  minds  oi 
the  riders  perhaps  felt  a  stir  of  the  like  kind. 

Suddenly  Faith  exclaimed,  "  I  've  dropped  my  whip,  Mr  Lin- 
den ! " — "  I  will  get  it  for  you,"  he  said,  checking  his  norse,  "  if 
you  will  promise  not  to  run  away.  I  am  afraid  of  your  *  enter- 
prising '  spirit.  Miss  Faith." 

But  her  look  at  him  was  a  little  touched  and  deprecating.  They 
turned  their  horses  together  and  went  back  a  few  steps.  There 
was  no  trouble  in  finding  the  whip,  for  just  where  it  had  been 
dropped,  a  boy  stood  holding  it  on  high  for  Faith's  acceptance. 
The  boy  was  Phil  Davids. 

"  Thank  you,  Phil,"  said  Faith,  surprised  and  grateful — '*  I  see 
it  go  out  of  your  hand,"  said  PhiL 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr  Linden,  whose  smile  and  word  of  thanks  had 
accompanied  Faith's ;  "  Phil  has  singularly  quick  eyes.  They 
have  done  me  good  service  before." 

As  they  turned  again.  Farmer  Davids  stood  at  their  horses^ 
heads.  They  were  just  at  the  farmer's  door,  and  he  so  entreated 
them  to  come  in  "  and  rest,"  that  there  was  no  refusing  his  hospi- 
tality. It  was  large  and  various ;— pumpkin  pies  and  cider,  and 
much  pouring  fortn  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  Mr  Linden's 
success  with  Phil. 
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"  Wliat  have  yon  done  to  that  fellow  ?  **  his  father  Temaiked^ 
admiiiiigly,  to  Mr  Lmden.  ^  Toa  never  see  such  an  alteration  in 
a  boj.  He  nsed,  oncet^  to  talk  hard  words  agin  yon,  sir — yon 
won't  mind  hearing  it  now — ^but  he  *b  come  all  abont,  and  lately 
there 's  nothing  to  rhil's  mind  can  equal  np  to  Mr  landen.  He 
don't  Mv  much  about  it,  sir,  but  it 's  evident  And  he's  been  at 
me  and  his  mother  this  fortnight  or  two,  to  give  him  something 
to  make  a  present  to  you  ;  the  boys  do,  he  says  ;  and  he  wants  the 
best  thing  on  the  farm  should  go,  and  so  do  I,  sir,  if  we  knowed 
oncet  what  would  be  most  favourable.  It  would  be  a  kindness, 
sir,  as  I  should  be  grateful  for,  if  you  'd  say  what  would  do  you 
most  service,  or  be  most  pleasure,  of  anything  that  is  on  the  farm 
— fruit,  or  vegetables,  or  dairy.  We're  plain  folks,  sir;  I  say 
what  I  mean     Take  some  pie,  Mr  Linden  I—  some  cider,  sir  ?" 

Answering  these  various  questions  and  demands  as  best  he 
might,  Mr  Linden  contrived  to  convince  Mr  Davids  that  Phil 
himself  was  the  thing  '*  on  the  farm"  that  he  cared  most  about ; 
and  his  goodwill,  better  than  any  special  manifestation  thereof ; 
giving  at  the  same  time  full  and  grateful  thanks  for  the  other 
thii^  that  had  come  to  him  when  he  was  ilL 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr  Davids,  smiling  one  of  his  grim  and  rare  smiles  ; 
"  all  that  don't  help  our  difficulty,  you  see.  Well,  Phil  and  1 11 
have  to  put  our  heads  together.  But  there 's  one  person  can  send 
nothing  that  will  tell  half  his  good  feelings  of  gratefulness  to  you, 
and  that 's  me."  And  a  very  unwonted  softening  of  the  stem 
man's  eye  and  brow  showed  that  he  spoke  a  gentle  truth. 

Truly,  "  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hUl  cannot  be  hid."  And  the 
farmer  felt  it,  and  his  manner  softened,  and  his  interest  grew  more 
wistful  and  intent  with  every  minute  they  stayed. 

Faith  was  on  horseback,  and  Mr  Linden  about  to  follow,  when 
Farmer  Davids  arrested  him  with  a  low  remark  and  question. 

"  She 's  a  fine-faced  girl ;  looks  as  her  father  needn't  ha'  been 
ashamed  of  her.  Looks  good,  like  he  did.  Is  she  going  to  many 
the  son  of  Judge  Harrison,  sir  ? " — "  Dr  Harrison  h^  told  me 
nothing  of  the  land." 

"  I  heerd  it,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  didn't  know  nothing,  how  it 
might  be.  Good-day;  sir.  I  hone  you'll  come  again."  And  they 
trotted  off  at  last,  with  again  the  renewed  feelmg  of  liberty  and 
pleasure  of  motion.  But  the  sun  had  descended  perceptibly 
nearer  to  the  horizon  than  he  was  when  they  dismounted.  How- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  ride,  for  the  proposed  route 
was  a  circuit,  and  they  were  past  the  first  half  of  the  way 
already. 

For  a  while  the  trotting  was  pretty  brisk,  then  they  drew  bridle 
a^dn,  and  went  gently  on,  but  now  towards  the  setting  sqn, 
whose  bright  rays  were  caught  and  held  by  the  white  sails  that 
gleamed  here  and  there  in  the  distance.    Now  they  met  lines  of 
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cattle  driven  by  some  barefooted  boy  or  sun-bonneted  girl,  and 
ploughmen  trudged  along  the  road  behind  their  teams.  Thicker 
curls  of  smoke  from  wayside  chimneys  spoke  of  supper,  and  where 
a  house  stood  in  the  shadow  of  some  bit  of  forest,  lights  were 
already  gleaming  from  the  windows. 

Quapaw  Creek  was  here  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  river,  and  the  bridge 
over  it  was  an  insignificant  little  bridge,  "  no  'count"  in  Squire 
Deacon's  language.  But  now,  of  all  times  in  the  year,  the  little 
bridge  was  afieady  full  of  more  than  it  could  hold,  literally,  for  it 
couldn't  hold  what  was  upon  it.  A  heavy  farm-waggon,  loaded 
with  some  sort  of  produce,  had  got  fairly  upon  the  raidge  some 
hour  or  two  before  and  then  broken  through  ;  men  and  teams  had 
for  the  present  deserted  it,  and  there  was  the  way  pretty  eflfectufdly 
blocked  up.  What  was  to  be  done  1  They  were  not  more  now 
than  a  mile  or  two  from  home,  but  to  go  back  and  round  by  the 
nearest  way  would  be  several  miles.  The  water  was  not  very 
broad,  nor  generally  deep ;  but  the  banks  and  the  bed  of  the 
stream  were  uneven  and  strewn  with  rocks  and  stones,  small  and 
great.  It  was  fordable,  certainly  ;  a  good  rider  might  cross  well 
enough  ;  but  a  good  rider  would  scarce  choose  to  trust  an  unskil- 
ful one  there.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

"  We  shall  have  to  go  back,  Mr  Linden,*'  said  Faith  ;  "  and  you 
mustn't  mind  my  riding  fast  now,  or  mother  will  be  uneasy." 

Mr  Linden  took  the  case  into  consideration. 

"  Will  you  mind  riding  before  me,  Miss  Faith  ?" — "  What,  sir  ?" 
she  said,  not  understanding. 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  you  across  ?  "— "  How  can  you,  Mr  Lin- 
den ? "  she  said,  looking  a  little  startled,  and  flushing. 

"  Very  easily,  on  my  horse.  Stay  where  you  are  a  minute,  and 
let  me  try  the  ford."  And  not  waiting  for  an  answer  to  that,  he 
rode  down  the  bank  and  into  the  stream.  It  was  easy  enough  for 
a  man  who  knew  what  to  do  with  his  horse's  mouth ;  not  easy, 
nor  perhaps  safe,  for  another.  The  footing  needed  to  be  chosen 
by  the  hand  of  the  rider  ;  so  chosen,  it  was  good.  Mr  Linden 
rode  to  the  other  side  and  came  back. 

"  Will  you  try.  Miss  Faith  ? " — "  Yes,"  she  said,  putting  her 
horse  in  motion.  "  I  am  not  afraid.  I  will  follow  you.  It  will 
be  better  than  going  round."    But  his  horse  did  not  stir. 

"  I  shall  not  follow  you,  Miss  Faith ;  and  yet  if  you  cross,  it 
must  be  before  me.    !No  other  way  is  safe  for  you." 

"Well,  we  can  go  round,  can't  we?"  said  Faith. — ^^*Yes,"  he 
said,  as  the  sun  dropped  down  behind  the  low  horizon,  and  the 
cool  shade  fell  on  everything  but  the  tree  tops.  "  You  know  it  is 
about  six  times  as  far.  Are  you  afraid  of  my  horse  ? " — "  No,  not 
when  you  hold  him.  I  will  do  just  what  you  please,  Mr  linden," 
she  said,  though  her  colour  mounted. 

<<  Then  do  not  be  a&aid  of  me/  he  said^  dropping  his  own  bridle 
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and  gentlj  disengaging  the  hand  from  hers.  '^  Please  take  yoni 
foot  out  of  tixe  Btirrap,  Miss  Faith,''  and  the  transfer  was 
made  in  a  moment :  she  "was  lifted  across  the  little  space  be- 
tween the  two  horses,  and  seated  in  front  of  Mr  Linden^  and 
held  fast. 

**  Are  yon  afraid  ? "  he  repeated,  looking  gravely  down  at  her. — 
^'  No,  sir.  Not  a  bit,  Mr  Lmden,''  she  said,  throwing  a  little  more 
warmth  into  her  words,  for  the  first  had  been  spoken  somewhat 
nnder  breath.  So  leaving  the  one  horse  fastened  to  a  tree-branch, 
the  other  set  forward  with  his  unwonted  burden,  which  indeed  at 
first  he  did  not  much  approve ;  pricking  his  ears,  and  sidling 
about,  with  some  doubtfulness  of  intent  But  being  after  all  a 
sensible  horse,  and  apprehending  the  voice  and  rein  suggestions 
which  were  made  to  him,  he  began  to  pick  his  way  slowlv  and 
carefully  among  the  stones  on  the  bank,  and  then  through  the 
stones  in  the  river;  setting  down  his  feet  with  great  judgment  and 
precaution,  and  paying  no  heed  to  the  rushing  and  splashing  of 
the  little  stream,  except  by  his  ears,  which  certainly  worked  for 
once.  And  so  the  dangerous  "pass''  was  soon  behind  them,  and 
Mr  Linden  dismounted  and  lifted  Faith  down,  and  seated  her  on 
a  gray  stone  on  the  bank,  while  he  went  back  for  her  horse.  Which 
crossmg,  it  may  be  observed,  was  accomplished  much  quicker  than 
the  last  The  twilight  was  falling  fast,  and  the  little  river,  and 
the  two  horses  as  they  forded  its  swift  current,  looked  slmdowy 
enough,  set  off  by  the  white  foam  on  both.  The  evening  wind 
began  its  fitful  stir,  and  swept  the  dry  leaves  past  Faith's  feet,  and 
shook  the  cedar  boughs  above  her  head ;  and  so  she  sat  there,  and 
watched  the  crossing. 

"Now,"  said  Faith,  "you'll  let  me  ride  fast,  won't  you?  for 
mother  will  be  looking  for  us." — "As  fast  as  you  please,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

Faith  profited  by  the  permission  given,  and  put  her  horse  to  a 
pace  that  proved  she  was  very  much  in  earnest  to  prevent  that 
"  looking  for  them"  on  Mrs  Derrick's  part.  She  got  out  of  the 
trot  into  a  canter — or  her  horse  did — ^and  then  away  they  flew,  too 
fast  to  see  or  be  hindered  by  any  more  friends  or  foes,  till  they 
drew  bridle  at  home. 

It  was  too  late  to  have  the  reading  before  tea,  so  to  have  tea  as 
speedily  as  possibly  was  the  next  object;  and  then  they  adjourned 
to  the  fire-lit  sitting-room,  where  Faith  lighted  the  lamp  in  un- 
certainty whether  reading  or  studies  was  to  be  the  next  move. 
Mr  Linden,  however,  went  for  his  book — a  little,  old  volume, 
of  which  Faith  had  never  taken  notice — and  began,  with- 
out doubt,  the  prettiest  description  of  a  garden  that  ever  was 
written* 

«» '  How  Tainly  mett  Uiexnselres  amaze. 
To  win  tlM  palm,  Ui«  oak,  or  bays,' "  Ad, 
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The  i>eader  paused  a  moment  to  tell  more  particularly  "wliat 
these  leafy  honours  were,  and  tibien  went  oil 

**  <  Fair  Qaiet,  hare  I  found  thee  here, 
And  Innocence,  tby  sister  dear  t 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below; 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  fhis  delicious  solitude.'  *' 

At  which  words  precisely  the  spirit  of  contrariety  opened  the 
door  and  ushered  in  Dr  Harrison.  All  h$  saw  was  Mr  Linden 
with  a  book  in  one  easy  chair,  Mrs  Derrick  with  her  knitting 
in  another,  and  a  little  farther  off,  Faith,  sitting  on  her  low 
cushion,  and  apparently  doing  nothing.  Probably  for  that  rea- 
son the  Doctor  made  up  to  her  first.  He  sat  down  beside  her 
and  inquired  in  a  low  tone  how  the  fishes  were.  Faith  answered 
that  they  were  well,  only  one  of  them  had  been  eaten  up  by  the 
others. 

"  You  are  a  little  tired,  and  are  feeling  remarkably  well  to- 
night," the  Doctor  went  on.  "  What  have  you  been  aoing  ? " — 
"  I  have  been  trying  to  do  my  duty,**  Faith  said,  colouring  and 

^  W  K^  www  w  %^ 

laughing. 

"Don't  you  always  do  that?**  said  Dr  Harrison,  lookinfi^ 
at  her  inquiringly. —  "But  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  till 
to-day." 

**  You  are  doing  what  is  very  xmcommon  with  you,"  said  the 
Doctor, — "  fighting  me  with  my  own  weapons.''  His  smile  was 
pleasant  though  acute  ;  but  J'aith  coloured  exceedingly. — "  I 
can't  tell  you  exactly  what  duty  I  mean,''  she  said,  "but  Mr 
Linden  can." 

"Do  you  take  your  notions  of  duty  from  him?** — "To-day," 
said  Faith,  with  a  smile,  sweet,  and  with  spirit  enough  too. 

"I  maintain  that  duties  are  facts,  not  notions,*'  said  Mr 
Linden. 

"  Hum  ! "  said  the  Doctor,  turning.  "  Now  you  are  too  quick  for 
me.  May  one  not  have  a  notion  of  a  fact  ? " — "  One  may.  What 
are  your  notions  about  society  and  solitude  ?" 

"Of  duty  in  those  regards  1" — "  Not  at  all ;  your  notions  of 
those  facts." — "Confused,"  said  the  Doctor,  "incomprehensible, 
melancholy,  and  distracting  ! " 

He  had  got  up  and  assimied  the  position  he  seemed  to  like— a 
standhig-pface  on  the  rug,  from  whence  he  could  look  down  on 
eveiybody.    "  What  do  you  say  to  this  1— 

**  (Two  paradises  were  in  00% 
To  li?e  in  Paradise  alone.' 

I  suppose  that  meets  your  notions."—"  No,*  said  the  Doctor, 
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"  not  unless  Eve  were  the  paradise.  And  even  then,  I  shouldn't 
want  her  any  more  to  myself  than  to  let  all  the  world  come  and 
see  that  she  was  mine." 

"It  is  a  grave  question,"  said  Mr  Linden,  " whether  paradise 
becomes  smaller  by  being  divided.  In  other  words,  whether, 
after  sharing  it  with  Eve,  Adam  still  retained  the  whole  of  it  for 
himself." 

"  Just  the  other  way,"  said  the  Doctor ;  **  it  was  doubled  or 
trebled  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  Eve — she  was  a  second 
paradise  ;  then  all  her  enjoyment  of  paradise  was  his  enjoyment 
— that  was  a  third ;  and,  in  short,  I  snould  think  the  multipliea- 
tion  might  go  on  ad  infinitum,  like  compound  interest  or  any 
other  series  of  happiness  impossible  to  calculate." 

"  Simple  interest  isn't  a  bad  thing,'*  said  Mr  Linden. — "  Yes," 
said  the  Doctor,  with  an  answering  flash  of  his  eye,  "  but  it  never 
contented  anybody  yet  that  could  get  it  compound,  that  ever  I 
heard  of.     Does  Miss  Derrick  understand  arithmetic  ? " 

"  Miss  Derrick,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  how  many  angels  can  stand 
on  the  point  of  a  (darning)  needle  without  jostling  each  other  ?  " 
— "  Don't  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  is  arithmetic,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Some  of  them  would  get  their  feet  hurt.  What  duty 
has  Mr  Linden  been  persuading  you  to  do  to-day  ] " — "  Mr  Linden 
can  tell,"  said  Faith. 

Which  appeal  Mr  Linden  answered  by  deliberately  finishing 
his  poem  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

.  *« « What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  I 
Bipe  apples  drop  about  my  head ; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  the  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons  as  I  pass, 
Ensnar'd  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 
Here,  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  body'?  vest  aside,  * 

My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide : 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 
Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings ; 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light.' " 

The  Doctor  listened,  faithfully  and  enjoyingly ;  but  his  finish- 
ing comment  was,  "  Wbat  a  pity  it  is  November  ! " — "  No,"  said 
Faith  ;  "  I  think  I  enjoyed  it  better  than  I  should  in  July." 

"Rousseau's  doctrine,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Or  do  you  mean 
that  you  like  the  description  better  than  the  reality  ? " — "  It  was 
the  reality  I  enjoyed,"  said  Faith. 

"What  have  you  got  tiiere,  Linden?" — "Various  old  poets, 
bound  up  together." 


I 


^  What  was  that  you  read  1 "— "  Andrew  Marvell's  '  Garden.' " 
It  B  a  famous  good  thing,  though  I  confess  my  soul  nevei 
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*  glided  into  the  bouglis '  of  any  tree  when  my  body  didn't  go 
aiong.  Apropos,  do  you  like  to  be  on  the  back  of  a  good  horse  ? 
— "  Why,  yes,"  said  Mr  Linden,  **  when  circumstances  place  me 
there." 

"  Will  you  let  me  be  a  circumstance  to  do  it  ?  I  have  an 
animal  of  that  description,  with  almost  the  facility  of  motion  pos- 
sessed by  Andrew  Marvell's  souL     Will  you  try  him  ? " 

"  Can  he  run  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  with  comic  demureness. — 
"  Fleetly.  Whether  avniy  with  you  depends,  you  know,  on  what 
I  have  no  knowledge  of ;  but  I  should  think  not" 

**  I  should  like  to  know  beforehand,**  said  Mr  Linden,  in  the 
same  tone.  "  However,  is  it  to  be  on  simple  or  compound  inter- 
est, Doctor  ? " — "  I  never  take  simple  interest,"  said  Dr  Harrison. 
"  I  want  all  I  can  get." 

"  Well,  if  I  take  your  horse,  what  will  you  ride  alongside  of 
me  %  " — "  That  is  easily  arranged,"  said  the  Doctor,  smiling. 
"  This  fellow  is  a  new  comer,  comparatively,  and  a  pet  of  mine. 
I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  nim.  When  is  your  next  time 
of  leisure  1 " — "  My  daylight  leisure  is  pretty  limited  now.  Part 
of  Saturday  I  could  take." 

"  Then  you  '11  hold  yourself  engaged  to  me  for  Saturday  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  '11  hold  myself  engaged  to  give  you  something  plea- 
sant to  do  with  it.  The  roads  hereabout  are  good  for  notmng  htt 
riding  ;  you  can  have  the  pleasure  of  motion  ;  there  isn't  much 
to  take  your  thoughts  away  from  it."—"  Except  emotion  I " 

"  If  you're  another  Marvell  of  a  man,  and  can  send  your  soul 
into  the  boughs  as  you  pass — as  eood  as  stumbling  on  melons," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  Unless  your  horse  stumbles  I '  ~"  I  see  his 
character  is  coming  out  by  degrees,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling, 

"He's  as  sure-iooted— as  you  are.  Here  comes  emotion,  in 
the  shape  of  my  Aunt  Ellen.  Isn't  Mr  Linden  a  careful  man  1 " 
he  asked,  whirnsically,  iu  a  low  voice,  returning  to  his  place  by 
Faith.  The  question  touched  Faith's  feeling  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  she  only  laughed  at  the  Doctor,  which  he  liked  very  welL 

Mrs  Somers'  errand  was  to  invite  the  younger  portion  of  the 
company  to  spend  Christmas  evening  with  her.  And  having  suc- 
ceeded in  her  mission,  she  made  the  Doctor  take  her  home. 
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The  week  thereafter  passed  with  the  usual  quiet  business  of 
those  days.  Friday  evening,  however,  when  tiie  lamp  was  lit, 
instead  of  opening  her  booKs  at  once,  Faith  took  the  Doctor's 
station  on  the  rug. 

"  Dr  Harrison  has  been  here  this  afternoon,  Mr  Linden,  and 
asked  me  to  go  with  you  and  him  in  the  ride  to-morrow." 
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"WeU,  MiM  Faith?"— « I  was  afraid  at  first  that  it  might 
hinder  the  good  of  your  ride,  if  I  went ;  but  Dr  Harrison  said  no  ; 
and  he  put  it  so  that  at  last  I  said  I  would.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
it  stilL*' 

"How  did  he  put  it?"— «I  don't  know,"  said  Faith,  half 
laughing ;  "in  a  way  that  left  me  no  excuse ;  as  if  he  thought  it 
would  be  more  pleasure  both  to  you  and  to  him  to  have  mo 
along." 

"  jSiiss  Faith,  if  you  go,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  keep  very 
near  you.  I  trust  my  own  care  better  than  Dr  Harrison's.  You 
win.  understand  why  I  do  it"  Faith  did  not  understand  very 
welL — "  I  supposed,  of  course,  Mr  Linden,  you  would  be  very 
near.  I  knew  motiiier  would  not  let  me  go  to  ride  with  Dr 
Harrison  ;  but  with  you  I  thought  she  would  not  be  afraid." 

He  looked  at  her  a  little  doubtfully,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say 
something  ;  but  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  not  what  he  did  say 
— a  quiet  **  I  will  try  and  take  care  of  you,  Miss  Faith ;"  which 
words  were  afterwards  enlarged  upon. 

"  Miss  Faith,  may  I  trust  that  you  will  not  fall  behind  my 
*  fleet '  horse  to-morrow  ? " — "  Do  you  mean,  if  he  goes  very  fast  V* 
said  Faith,  with  questioning  eyes. — "  His  speed  saall  not  put  you 
to  aAy  inconvenience.  Indeed  it  may  ^ance  that  he  will  be 
obliged  to  go  slower  than  you  like ;  in  which  case,  Miss  Faith,  I 
hope  your  uking  will  change." 

The  Doctor  came  the  next  day  in  a  gay  mood. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  he,  **  I  shouldn't  be  content  with  simple  in- 
terest, I  wanted  compound,  I  hope  you  approve  of  my  addition 
to  our  plan  ?" — "  So  far  so  good,"  Mr  Linden  said,  smiling. 

They  went  out,  and  Mr  Linden's  first  move  waa  towards  the 
horse  with  the  side-saddle  :  not  with  the  intention  of  mounting 
him,  however ;  but  a  more  particular,  thorough,  systematic  ex- 
amination of  every  buckle  and  strap  of  hfe  harness,  that  particular 
horse  had  never  had.  Then  Mr  Linden  turned  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  Faith. 

She  gave  him  hers  with  a  facile  readiness  that  quite  precluded 
interposition,  and  testified  either  that  she  had  expected  it  or  had 
not  expected  it ;  most  probably  the  latter.  Dr  Harrison  bit  his 
lips,  but  that  was  a  second's  emotion  ;  his  next  step  was  to  dis- 
miss the  groom  who  stood  at  the  horse's  head  and  take  that  office 
on  himseJi. 

"You  are  more  careful  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
ease,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  This  horse.  Miss  Faith,  is  the  mate,  I 
presume,  of  the  one  Job  used  to  take  his  exercise  upon.  I  chose 
him  for  you,  thinking  of  Mrs  Derrick.  Give  *  Stranger'  to  Mr 
Linden."    The  last  words  being  a  direction  to  the  groom. 

A  very  different  creature  was  "  Stranger  !"  If  it  had  been  the 
purpose  of  Dr  Hairinon  to  give  his  friend  so  much  to  do  with  his 
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own  particular  affairs  that  he  would  have  no  leisure  to  bestow  on 
those  of  other  people,  he  had  chosen  the  horse  at  least  welL  A 
very  fine  and  beautiful  animal,  he  deserved  all  the  praise  given 
him  for  facility  of  motion  ;  no  feet  could  disdain  the  ground  more 
daintily — ^no  carriage  be  more  absolutely  springy  and  soft  But 
the  mischief  and  spirit  of  both  the  runaways  combined  would  not 
match  his  case.  He  did  not  indeed  appear  to  be  vicious,  any 
farther  than  a  most  vehement  desire  to  please  himself,  and  that 
in  all  manner  of  eccentric  ways,  totally  irrelevant  to  the  purpose 
of  getting  ahead  on  the  road  or  serving  the  will  of  his  rider,  might 
be  called  vice.  It  rather  seemed  the  spirit  of  power  in  fall  play. 
However  it  were,  there  was  no  lack  of  either  **  motion"  or  " emo- 
tion **  during  the  first  half  mile  of  the  way  ;  for  "  Stranger's " 
manner  of  getting  over  so  much  of  the  ground  was  continually 
either  calling  Faith's  blood  into  her  cheeks,  or  driving  it  out  from 
them. 

They  were  well-matched,  however — ^the  horse  and  the  rider — 
and  the  spirit  of  power  in  equal  exercise.  Neither  did  Mr  Linden 
seem  averse  to  the  play,  though  "  Stranger  "  presently  found  that 
what  play  he  indulged  in,  was  clearly  matter  of  concession  ;  his 
name,  as  regarded  his  rider,  soon  lost  its  point.  On  the  whole, 
the  performance  came  as  near  the  "Centaurship"  declared  im- 

Eossible  by  Dr  Harrison,  as  most  things  have  in  modem  times ; 
ut  so  far  as  the  Doctor  had  any  stake  depending  upon 
^^  Stranger's  "  antics,  so  far  he  lost.  Mr  Linden  had  never  seemed 
more  absolutely  at  leisure  to  attend  to  other  people's  affairs, 
and  had  rarely,  it  may  be  said,  attended  to  them  more  thoroughly 
than  during  that  "  springy "  half  mile.  An  occasional  jjo*  ieui 
round  the  minuet  of  his  companions,  rather  heightened  the  effect. 
On  another  score,  too,  perhaps  the  Doctor  lost ;  for  whatever 
efforts  he  made,  or  the  made,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  Faith 
to  attend  to  anything  else  whatever  with  any  show  of  consecu- 
tiveness,  but  the  said  horse  and  his  rider — an  attention  sufficiently 
accounted  for  in  the  first  place  by  the  startled  changes  of  colour 
in  her  face  ;  latterlv  the  colour  rose  and  became  steadv,  and  a 
little  varying  play  oi  smile  on  lip  and  eye  during  the  third  quarter 
of  a  mile  attested  the  fact  that  other  "  emotions  "  had  dirolaced 
that  of  fear.    Clearly  the  Doctor  had  lost  upon  "  Stranger." 

**  How  do  you  like  him  % "  he  said  at  last,  speaking  across  Faith, 
who  was  not  "  good  "  for  conversation. — "  V ery  much." 

"  I  see  you  do,  and  he  likes  you,  which  is,  to  be  sure  a  corre- 
lative position.  As  I  see  he  don't  fill  your  hands,  may  I  impose 
upon  you  the  care  of  my  sister?  We  are  an  uneven  number  you 
are  aware,  and  as  I  thought  it  desirable  not  to  look  odd,  I  gave 
her  permission  to  go  with  us. 

Dr  Harrison  did  not  see,  if  Faith  did,  the  tiniest  "bit  <^i  ^  ^g^sscsK^ 
that  sought  her  face  while  he  was  q^eakoni^  \  \ra&  tl<^^3d2k]^^/(sq^\^ 
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easier  than  the  terms  in  which  Mr  Linden  declared  himseK  readj 
to  take  charge  of  any  number  of  ladies  ;  it  was  only  equalled  by 
"  Stranger's  "  bound  the  next  minute. 

How  dismayed  one  of  the  party  was  at  this  addition  of  Miss 
Harrison's  company,  nobody  guessed.  They  turned  in  at  Judge 
Harrison's  gate,  and  found  Miss  Sophy  all  ready  for  them.  But 
to  Faith,  the  play  was  suddenly  taken  out  of  "  the  play."  She 
and  Dr  Harrison  set  forward  to  be  sure,  over  a  pleasant  road,  in 
delicious  weather ;  the  Doctor  was  in  one  of  his  oalmiest  moods  ; 
and  though  quietly,  she  was  very  well  mounted.  It  was  pleasant, 
or  would  have  been  pleasant ;  but  all  the  while,  wnat  was 
"  Stranger  "  doing  behind  her  that  she  could  not  see  ?  Then  in 
answering  some  Mndly,  graceful  remark  of  the  Doctor's,  Faith 
chid  herself  for  ungratefulness,  and  roused  herself  to  give  and 
take  what  good  was  in  her  power. 

The  ride  was  pleasant  after  that.  The  air  in  all  its  calm  sweet- 
ness was  well  tasted ;  the  barren  landscape,  never  barren  to  Faith's 
eyes,  was  enjoyed  at  every  step.  Her  horse  went  agreeably, 
and  the  talk  between  her  and  Dr  Harrison  grew  interesting  and 
enlivening. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Linden's  horse  and  his  companion  were  at  the 
antipodes  of  each  other.  Thoroughly  good  and  estimable  as  Miss 
Harrison  was,  she  never  left  the  beaten  track,  and  "Stranger" 
never  kept  in  it.  Between  these  two  opposites  Mr  Linden  amused 
himself  as  best  he  might.  To  do  him  justice  he  tried  his  best  to 
amuse  his  companion. 

Several  miles  of  way  had  been  passed  over,  when  in  a  broad 
grassy  reach  of  the  road,  the  two  riders  ahead  fell  back  upon  the 
rest  of  the  party ;  Faith  taking  Miss  Harrison's  side,  while  the 
Doctor  drew  up  by  Mr  Linden. 

"  How  does  it  go  1 "  he  said,  good-humouredly. 

"  What  is  the  impersonal  in  this  case  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  while 
**  Stranger  "  snorted  and  bounded,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power 
requested  the  Doctor  to  keep  at  a  distance. 

"A  conglomerate,  for  which  I  found  no  better  term.  You, 
*  Stranger,'  and  my  sister,  and  the  world  generally." 

"  *  Stranger,'  is  in  a  sufficiently  ardent  mood,  for  his  share  ;  he 
gives  me  a  fine  view  of  the  country,"  said  Mr  Linden,  as  the  crea- 
ture brought  himself  to  a  tolerably  erect  position,  and  seemed  to 
like  it  so  well  as  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  come  down ;  and  when  he 
did,  took  the  precaution  to  take  his  hind  feet  off  the  ground  before 
the  fore  feet  touched. 

"That  horse  frightens  me  out  of  my  wits,"  said  Miss  Harrison. 
"  I  have  been  jumping  out  of  the  saddle  half  the  time  since  I 
came  out.  Sometimes  he  '11  go  very  quietly,  as  nice  as  anybody, 
and  then  he  '11  play  such  a  caper  as  he  did  then.  That  was  just 
because  Julius  came  up  alongside  of  him.    He  had  been  going 
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beanidfiilly  this  last  mile.  I  wish  he  'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  imch 
a  creature." — "  I  suppose  he  'a  very  pleasant  to  ride,"  said  Faith, 
eyeing  the  creature. 

Pemaps  "  Stranger,"  with  his  full,  wild  eyes,  took  note  of  this 
look  of  partial  favour,  for  he  backed  a  little  from  the  Doctor,  and 
came  dancing  round  by  Faith,  and  there  danced  along  at  her  side 
for  a  few  mmutes,  evidently  in  an  excited  state  of  mind.  His 
rider,  meanwhile,  gave  Faith  a  quiet  word  of  admonition  about 
keeping  so  loose  a  rein,  and  asked,  in  the  same  half  undertone,  if 
she  felt  tired.  ^'  Oh,  no  ! "  Faith  said,  with  a  look  of  thanks  and 
pleasure. 

Then  Dr  Harrison  reined  back  his  horse  and  came  into  Faith's 
neighbourhood. 

"  Miss  Derrick,  the  road  is  getting  too  contracted  for  such  a 
procession,  will  you  draw  bridle  1" — "  I  don't  want  to  ride  behind, 
Dr  Harrison,"  said  Faith,  looking  laughingly  back  at  him.  f*  I  *ll 
go  on  in  front."  Which  she  did  so  briskly,  that  the  Doctor  had 
to  bestir  himself  to  come  up  with  her. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  he  said,  and  he  spoke  somewhat  in  earnest, — 
"  I  didn't  know  that  you  cared  anything  about  eminence  or  pre- 
eminence."— "  Didn't  you,  Dr  Harrison  ?" 

"Do  you  ?"— "  I  don't  know,"  said  Faith,  gravely.  "  Eminence  ? 
yes,  I  should  care  very  much  for  that,  in  some  things.  Not  for  pro- 
eminence,  I  think.  There 's  Mr  Simlins ;  and  I  must  speak  to  him." 
Faith's  horse,  which  had  been  on  an  easy  canter,  came  to  a  stand, 
and  so  must  the  Doctor.    Mr  Simlins  too  was  on  horseback. 

"  Mr  Simlins,"  said  Faith,  after  giving  him  her  hand,  "  will 
you  have  half  a  day's  leisure  Monday  or  Tuesday]" — "  Leisure  V 
said  the  farmer,  with  his  best  growl,  "  no,  I  shan't  have  it  if  you 
take  it." 

"  Do  you  think  I  may  take  it  ?" — "  I  don't  suppose  there 's  any- 
body that  can  hinder  you,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  "  without  excepting 
my  own  identity.  /  can't.  Do  you  want  to  go  up  yonder  again  ] " 
The  Doctor  interposed  to  mate  offers  of  his  father's  horses, 
carriage,  and  servants  ;  but  Faith  quietly  negatived  them  alL 

"  How  did  you  get  home  the  other  night  ? "  said  the  farmer. 
"  Did  you  get  over  the  river  ? "  Then  shifting  his  ground  as  Miss 
Harrison  and  "Stranger"  came  up  into  the  group,  he  changed  his 
question  :  "  I  say,  Mr  Linden,  I  heerd  Quapaw  Creek  was  choked 
up  the  other  night,  how  did  you  get  home  1 " — "  The  same  way  I 
expect  to  now,"  said  Mr  Linden.    "  How  did  yow,  Mr  Simlins  1 " 

"The  harness  was  all  right,"  said  Mr  Simlins;  "if  anything 
else  was  in  a  disorganised  state,  'twas  somebody's  fault  besides 
youm.  That  lynch-pin  made  trouble  though ;  it  didn't  fit  more 
places  than  one.  Did  you  get  across  Quapaw  Creek  on  your 
horses  ? " — "  Do  you  suppose  I  crossed  on  foot  ? "  said  Mr  Linden, 
smiling.    "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  witch,  Mr  Simlins  ?  ^ 
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'<  I  haven't  jnst  made  np  my  mind  about  that,"  said  the  faxmeat. 
"  I  Ve  a  temptation  to  think  you  air.  What 's  that  you  "re  on  ?" 
— *^  Only  a  broomstick  in  disguise,  Mr  Simlins.  Aa  he  belongs  to 
Dr  Harrison,  I  'm  willing  to  own  so  much." 

"He's  as  well-shaped  a  broomstick  as  evtr  I  see,"  said  the 
farmer,  consideratively.  "  I  shouldn't  mind  puttin'  him  in  har- 
ness. WeU,  ffood-day.  I  'm  glad  this  girl  didn't  have  to  go  aU 
round  again  tne  other  night ;  I  was  afeard  she  had.  I  '11  take  yon 
over  creation,"  he  sung  out  after  her  as  they  parted  company, 
"  and  1 11  be  along  Monday." 

"  Quapaw  Creek  ? "  said  Dr  Harrison,  as  the  interrupted  proces- 
sion took  up  its  line  of  march  again,  *'  I  think  I  remembcor  that 
What  was  tne  matter  ? " — "  The  bridge  was  broken,  with  a  loaded 
waggon  upon  it,"  Faith  explained. 

"  And  you  crossed  by  fording  1 " — "  Yes." 

"  Isn't  it  rather  a  difficult  ford  ?  If  I  remember  right,  the  bed 
of  the  stream  is  uneven  and  rough ;  doesn't  it  require  some  guiding 
of  the  horses  ? " — "  I  believe  so,  yes.  It  isnt  safe  for  an  ignorant 
rider." 

"  I  didnt  give  you  credit,"  said  he,  looking  at  her,  "for  being 
such  a  horsewoman.     That  is  quite  a  feat  for  a  lady." 

Faith  coloured  hi^h.  A  very  little  she  hesitated,  then  she  said 
boldly,  though  not  m  very  bold  tones,  it  must  be  confessed^  "  I  am 
not  a  horsewoman  ;  Mr  Linden  carried  me  over." 

The  Doctor  looked  very  moody  for  a  few  minutes,  tiien  his 
brow  brightened.  Faith's  straightforward  truth  had  served  her 
as  well  as  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  involution.  The  Doctor 
could  not  very  well  see  the  face  with  which  her  words  were 
spoken,  and  had  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  them  alone. 

"  It  is  so  1 "  was  his  settled  conclusion.  "  She  has  only  a  child's 
friendly  liking  for  him,  nothing  more,  or  she  never,  simple  as  she 
is,  would  have  said  that  to  me  with  that  frankness  I  " 

Moodiness  returned  to  the  Doctor's  brow  no  more.  He  left 
Quapaw  Creek  in  the  distance,  and  talked  of  all  manner  of  plea- 
sant things.  And  so,  with  no  second  break  of  the  order  of  march, 
they  went  on  and  went  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXTY. 

Thebb  came  a  sudden  interruption  to  this  life,  for  a  letter  arrived 
from  Miss  Delia  Danforth,  at  Tequot,  begging  that  Faith  would 
come  and  spend  a  little  time  with  her.  Miss  Delia  was  very  un- 
jdl,  and  suffering  and  alone,  with  the  exception  of  her  brother^a 
Irench  wife  ;  and  she  wrote  with  longing  desire  to  see  Faith.  Mr 
Danforth  had  been  some  years  dead,  and  the  widow  and  the  sister 
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who  had  lived  bo  long  together  with  him,  since  his  death  had  kept 
their  old  household  life  in  a  very  quiet  way  without  him.  But 
now  Miss  Danforth  longed  for  some  of  her  own  kindred,  or  had  a 
special  liking  or  desire  for  Faith's  company,  for  she  prayed  her  to 
come.  And  it  was  not  a  call  that  Faith  herseK  a  moment  doubted 
about  answering. 

The  day  before  she  was  to  go,  Mrs  Derrick  made  herself  un- 
usu^y  busy  and  tired,  so  as  to  spare  Faith's  study-time ;  and 
thus  it  fell  out,  that  when  night  came,  and  prayers  were  over,  Mrs 
Derrick  went  straight  to  bed — partly  from  fatigue,  partly  to  be 
ready  for  an  early  start  next  day — ^for  she  was  to  drive  Faith  over 
to  Pequot.  No  such  need  or  inducements  sent  Faith  to  bed ;  and 
the  two  students  planned  a  longer  evening  of  work  than  common, 
to  anticipate  lost  time.  But  when  the  hours  were  about  half 
spent,  Cmdy  came  to  the  door  and  called  out,  "  Miss  Faith ! " 
Faith  left  her  book  and  went  to  the  door,  which  she  held 
open. 

"  There  was  a  boy  come  to-night,''  said  Cindy,  "from  that  old 
starvation  creatur  down  by  Barley  point,  and  he  says  she  *s  more 
in  a  box  than  ever.  Ham't  a  crumb  of  bread  for  breakfast,  nor 
supper  neither,  for  that." 

"  Is  the  boy  here  now  ? "— "  Why  sakes,  no  ! "  said  Cindy.  "  He 
come  while  you  was  to  supper.  I  s'pose  I  might  ha'  telled  ye 
before,  but  then  again  I  was  busy  bakm'  cakes,  and  I  'm  free  to 
confess  I  forgot.  And  prayers  always  does  turn  everything  out  of 
my  head.  I  can't  guess  how  I  thought  of  it  now.  Mr  Skip's 
away  to-night,  too,''  said  Cindy,  in  conclusion.  Faith  shut  the 
door  behind  her. 

"  It 's  too  far  for  you  to  go  alone.  Can  you  find  somebody  to 
go  with  you,  Cindy  ?    I  '11  put  up  a  basket  of  things  for  her." 

"  Ain't  a  soul  in  sight,"  said  Ciudy.  "  I  'd  as  leaves  go  the  hull 
way  alone  as  to  snoop  round  hunting  folks." 

"  Then,  Cindy,  if  you  '11  get  ready  1 11  go  with  you.  She  must 
have  something." 

Cindy  looked  at  her.  "  Guess  you  better  get  fixed  first.  Miss 
Faith.  'Taint  hardly  worth  my  while,  I  reckon.  Who  shouldn't 
we  have  after  us  ! "  • 

^'Just  have  your  shawl  and  bonnet  ready,  Cindy,  will 
you  ? "  said  Faiui,  gravely,  "  and  1 11  be  ready  in  a  very  few 
minutes." 

She  went  with  business  speed  to  pantry  and  cellar,  and  soon 
had  a  sizeable  basket  properly  filled.  Leaving  that  in  Cindy's 
charge,  Faith  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  and  came  and  stood 
by  the  table,  and  said  quietly,  "  I  can't  do  any  more  to-night.  Mr 
Linden.  I  must  be  busy  in  another  way.  I  am  going  out  for  a 
little  while." 

"  May  I  ask,  not  from  curiosity,  with  whom  ?"  he  said,  looking 
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up  at  her. — ^"With  Cindy,  to  attend  to  some  business  she  didnt 
tdl  me  of  in  proper  time."  Faith  had  laid  her  books  together, 
and  was  going  offi     Mr  Linden  rose  from  the  table. 

**  With  me,  if  you  please,  Miss  Faith.  I  will  not  intrude  upon 
your  business." 

"It's  no  business  to  be  intruded  upon,"  she  said,  with  her 
simple  look  into  his  face  ;  "  but  Cindy  and  I  can  do  it  Please 
do  not  let  me  take  vou  away.     I  'm  not  afraid — ^much." 

"  Miss  Faith,  yoif  want  a  great  many  lessons  yet, — ^and  I  do  not 
deserve  this.  Don't  you  know  that  in  Mrs  Derrick's  absence  I  am 
guardian  of  her  house — and  of  you  !  1  will  go  with  you,  or  with- 
out you — just  as  you  choose,"  he  added,  smiling.  "  If  you  would 
rather  study  than  walk,  you  shalL  Is  the  business  too  intricate 
for  me  to  manage  1 " 

"  It 's  only  to  carry  some  things  to  an  old  woman  who  is  in 
great  want  of  them.  They  can't  wait  till  to-morrow.  If  you  will 
go,  Mr  Linden,  I  '11  be  ready  in  a  minute.     I  'd  like  to  go." 

She  ran  to  get  ready,  and  Mr  Linden  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
took  the  basket  from  Cindy,  and  then  waited  at  the  front  doop 
till  Faith  came,  and  they  went  out  into  the  moonlight  together. 
Avery  bright  moonlight,  and  dark  shadows — dark  and  still;  only 
one  of  them  seemed  to  move  ;  but  that  one  made  Faith  glad  of 
her  change  of  companions.  Perhaps  it  made  the  same  suggestion 
to  Mr  Linden,  for  his  first  words  looked  that  way. 

"  Miss  Faith,  you  did  not  do  quite  right  to-night.  Don't  you 
know  " — ^with  a  gentle,  half-smiling  tone — "  you  must  not  let 
anything  make  you  do  wrong  1 " 

Her  look  and  tone  were  both  very  confiding,  and  touched  with 
timidity.     "  Did  I,  Mr  Linden  ?    I  didn't  mean  it." 

"  I  know  that — but  you  must  remember  for  another  time." 
And  he  went  off  to  other  subjects,  giving  her  talk  and  informa- 
tion that  were  perhaps  better  than  books.  The  walk  was  good, 
too ;  the  air  bracing,  and  the  village  sights  and  sounds  in  a  sub- 
siding glimmer  and  murmur.  The  evening  out  of  doors  was 
worth  as  much  as  the  evening  within  doors  could  have  been. 
Faith  thought  so.  The  way  was  down  the  road  that  led  to  Barley 
Point,  branching  off  from  that.  The  distance  to  the  poor  cottage 
seemed  short  enough,  but  if  it  had  seemed  long,  Faith  would  h§ive 
felt  herself  well  paid — so  much  was  the  supply  needed,  so  joyfully 
was  it  received.  The  basket  was  left  there  for  Mr  Skip  to  bring 
home  another  time,  and  at  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  evening  the 
return  walk  began. 

The  night  was  sharp  and  frosty,  and  still  now  with  a  depth  of 
silence.  The  moon,  high  and  full,  beamed  down  in  silver  splen- 
dour, and  the  face  of  the  earth  was  all  white  or  black.  The  cold 
clear  light,  the  sharp  shadows  angling  and  defining  everything, 
the  absolute  stillness — how  well  they  chimed  ! — and  chime  they 
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did,  albeit  noiselessly.  In  that  bracing  air  the  very  steps  of  the 
two  homeward-bound  people  seemed  to  spring  more  light  and 
elastic,  and  gave  little  sound.  They  went  on  together  with  a 
quick,  even  step, — ^the  very  walking  was  pleasant.  For  a  while 
they  talked  busily  too  ;  then  Thought  came  in  and  claimed  her 
place,  and  words  ceased. 

They  had  left  the  turn  to  the  belt  of  woods,  and  were  now  pass- 
ing one  or  two  empty  fields,  where  low  hedges  made  a  black  line 
of  demarcation,  and  the  moonlight  seemed  even  whiter  than 
before.  Faith  was  on  the  side  next  the  road,  and  both  a  little 
way  out,  for  the  walking  was  smoother  and  drier. 

How  it  was  done  Faith  could  not  tell — the  next  two  seconds 
seemed  full  of  separate  things  which  she  remembered  afterwards 
— but  her  hand  was  disengaged  from  Mt  Linden's  arm,  and  he 
was  standing  before  her  and  she  behind  him,  almost  before  she 
had  fairlv  seen  a  little  flash  of  red  light  from  the  hedge  before 
them.  A  sharp  report — a  powdery  tamt  on  the  sweet  air,  cams 
then  to  give  their  evidence — ^to  wliat  ? 

That  second  passed,  Mr  Linden  turned,  but  still  standing  so  as 
to  shield  her,  and  laid  both  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ? "  he  said,  in  a  voice  lowered  by  feeling,  not 
intent. 

One  bewildered  instant  she  stood  mute— perhaps  with  no  breath 
for  words  ;  the  next  minute,  with  a  motion  too  unexpected  and 
sudden  to  be  hindered,  lifting  both  hands  she  threw  his  off, 
bounded  to  one  side  to  be  clear  of  him,  and  sprang  like  a  gazelle 
towards  the  spot  where  the  red  flash  had  caught  her  eye.  But 
she  was  caught  and  stopped  before  she  reached  it,  and  held  still — 
that  same  shield  between  her  and  the  hedge. 

"  Did  it  touch  you  ?"  Mr  Linden  repeated. — "  No— let  me  !  let 
me  !"  she  said,  eagerly,  endeavouring  to  free  herself. 

He  WHS  silent  a  moment — ^a  deep-drawn  breath  the  only  reply ; 
but  he  did  not  loose  his  hold. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  you  could  find  nothing ;  for  what 
would  you  go  ?"  the  tone  was  very  gentle,  even  moved.  "  You 
must  walk  on  before  me  as  quick  as  you  can.  Will  you  promise 
to  do  it  ?    I  will  keep  you  in  sight." 

"Before  you?  No.  What  are  you  going  to  dol  Are  you 
touched  ?"    Her  voice  changed  as  she  went  on. 

"  I  am  not  hurt ;  and  mean  to  do  nothing  to-night  but  follow 
you  home.  But  give  me  your  promise,  Miss  Faith  ;  you  must 
not  stand  here." 

"  Why  in  front  ? — ^will  they  be  behind  us  ? " — "  I  must  have  you 
in  sight ;  and  I  will  not  have  you  near  me."  And  letting  go  hia 
hold  he  said,  almost  imperatively — 

"  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  on  before  me !  Miss  Faith,  you 
must  not  delay  a  moment." 
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"  I  wiH  go  witli  yon,''  =iie  said  low.  and  clinsixig  to  his  am. 
**■  Yonr  ufetj'  is  ra  bemg  near  me.     I  will  not  dsiLiT.    Come  ! '' 

But  the  hand  was  taken  od  again,  and  held  ul  botk  his  vhile 
he  ipoke. 

^  I  will  not  have  joa  anywheie  near  me.  If  joa  do  not  walk 
en  far  in.  front.  I  shall  ;  and  keep  ^~atck  of  Ton  aa  best  I  can." 
ATifi  he  let  go  her  hand,  and  stepDe«i  baick  with  a  qnick  pace  that 
soon  put  aome  distance  between  them.  She  stood  still  a  moment 
looking,  and  then  spiang  back  till  she  reached  him,  qpeaking 
with  a  low  Tehemenee  that  did  not  seem  like  Faith. 

"•  I  win  not  do  it,  Mr  Linden!  I  will  not  I  I  will  not !  Gom^ 
come !  don't  stay  here ! ' 

WhateTer  Mr  linden  felt  at  that  appeal — andhe  was  not  aman 
to  feel  it  lightly — his  words  lost  none  of  their  fizmnesa. 

**  I  shall  not'stir  nntil  you  are  ten  yards  in  front  of  me, — rnalcss 
I  leare  yon  as  far  behind.' 

She  planted  herself  for  an  instant  bef oie  him,  and  looked  in  hia 
face  with  eyes  of  qniet  but  most  eloqnent  beseeching. 

"  No,"  he  repeated,  "  you  mnst  go  on  and  fear  nothing.  Child, 
there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord,  to  sare  by  many  or  by 
few." 

She  did  not  answer,  even  by  the  little  shake  of  the  head  which 
sometimes  with  her  stood  in  place  of  words.  She  tamed,  went 
swiftly  forward,  with  a  straight,  even,  nnslackening  ]>ace,  which 
did  not  falter  nor  stop  for  a  long^  long  piece  of  the  wav ;  kow  long 
it  was  by  the  mind's  measurement  it  would  be  hard  to  telL  It 
was  one  breathless  sense  of  pain  and  fear ;  of  which  moonlight 
and  shadows  and  the  points  of  the  way  all  made  part  and  were 
woven  in  together.  Her  ears  were  tingling  for  that  sound  ;  her 
eyes  only  measured  unconsciously  the  distances  and  told  off  the 
wajrmarks.  Down  the  little  pitch  of  the  road  where  that  to  Barley 
Pomt  forked  off ;  then  by  a  space  of  clear  fences  where  hedgerows 
were  not,  and  a  bam  or  two  rose  up  in  the  moonlight ;  through 
gates  where  the  post  shadows  were  black  and  deep  ;  by  the  skirt- 
ing bushes  that  now  and  then  gathered  about  the  rails.  She 
walked  as  fast  as  she  could  and  keep  her  strength.  Her  very 
walking  seemed  to  her  mechanical ;  intensely  alive  as  her  senses 
were  all  the  time.  There  was  a  transient  relief  at  coming  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  house,  and  a  drear  feeling  of  desolation  and 
increased  damzer  as  she  left  it  behind  her  ;  but  her  pace  neither 
faltered  nor  nagged.  She  looked  round  sometimes,  but  never 
paused  for  that.  Before  the  more  thickly-settled  part  of  the 
Tillaoe  wai  reached,  her  step  grew  a  little  slower,  prooably  from 
^  tht  aheer  necessity  of  failing  strength  ;  but  steady  it  was,  at  what- 
PflBVnte  of  travel.  When  at  last  they  turned  the  sandy  comer 
^^^•■t  bcoad  itreet  or  main  way  of  the  village,  where  houses  and 
^^  often  broke  the  range  of  hedgeway  or  fence,  and  lighti 
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epoke  to  lights  in  the  neighboniing  windows,  Faith  stopped  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  lence.  In  another  moment  she  was  diawn 
away  from  that  to  a  better  support 

^' Are  you  faint  ? ''  Mr  Linden  said.  Her  '*  No"  was  faint^  but 
the  answer  was  true  for  all  the  rest  of  her. 

He  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm  and  w^t  on  sUently ;  but 
how  glad  he  was  to  see  her  home,  Faith  might  ^ess  from  tne  way 
she  was  half  carried  up  the  steps  and  into  the  nail,  and  the  door 
shut  cmd  locked  behind  her.  After  the  same  fashion  she  was 
taken  into  the  sitting-room  and  placed  in  the  easy^hair,  and  her 
wrappers  unfastened  and  taken  off  with  very  genUe  and  quick 
hands.  She  offered  almost  as  little  help  as  hindrance,  and  her 
head  sank  immediately.  He  stood  by  her,  and  repeated  his  ques- 
tion about  faintness. 

**  Oh,  no,  sir,  I  'm  not  faint.  It 's  nothinjg,'^  Faith  said,  but  as  if 
her  Yeij  voice  was  exhausted.  And  crossing  her  arms  upon  the 
table,  close  to  which  the  easy-chair  stood,  she  laid  her  head  down 
upon  them.  Her  mothex  might  well  say  she  had  a  baby  face.  It 
looked  so  then. 

Mr  Linden's  next  move  was  to  get  a  glass  of  wine,  and  with 
gentle  force  and  persuasion  to  make  her  swallow  it ;  that  done, 
he  stood  leaning  upon  the  back  of  her  chair,  silently,  but  with  a 
very,  very  grave  face. 

She  kept  her  position,  scarcely  stirring,  for  some  length  of  time, 
except  that  after  a  while  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands ;  and  sitting 
so,  at  last  she  spoke,  in  a  troubled  tone — 

"  What  can  oe  done,  Mr  Linden,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ?" — "  I 
will  try  what  can  be  done,''  he  answered,  though  not  as  if  that 

?oint  were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  "  I  think  I  can  find  a  way. 
wish  nothing  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than  that." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  that  you  can  do  it  thor- 
oughly 1 " — "  Yes,  I  think  so,"  ne  repeated.  "  There  are  ways  of 
doing  moat  things.  I  shall  try.  Do  not  you  think  about  it,  Miss 
Faith.  I  have  something  now  to  make  me  glad  you  are  goiog  to 
Pequot.  Before,  I  could  only  remember  how  much  I  should  miss 
my  scholar." 

"  Why  are  you  glad  now,  Mr  Linden  ?  "  Faith's  voice  was  in 
as  subdued  a  state  of  mind  as  her  face. — "  Change  of  air  will  be 
good  for  you,  till  this  air  is  in  a  better  state." 

She  made  no  answer.  In  a  few  minutes  she  rose  up,  gathered 
her  wrappers  into  one  hand,  and  turning  to  Mr  Linden,  held  out 
the  other  to  him,  with  a  very  child's  look,  which,  however,  was 
rather  doubtful  about  meeting  his.  "Bis  look  had  lost  none  of  its 
grave  concern. 

"  Are  you  better  1 "  he  said.  **  Will  you  promise  to  go  right  to 
sleep,  and  leave  cdl  troublesome  matters  where  alone  they  can  be 
taken  caie  of  1*— The  faintest  kind  of  a  smile  flitted  across  her 
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face.    **  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  doubtfully ;  "  I  don't  know  wliat 
I  can  do,  Mr  Linden." — "  I  have  told  you." 

"  I  'U  try — ^the  last  part,"  she  said,  with  a  somewhat  more  de- 
fined smile,  as  she  glanced  up  at  him.  It  was  as  grave  and  gentle 
a  smile  as  is  often  known. — "  You  must  try  it  all,"  he  said,  giving 
her  hand  the  same  touch  it  had  had  once  before.  "  Miss  Faith,  I 
may  use  your  own  words — I  think  you  will  never  give  me  harder 
work  to  do  than  I  have  had  to-night." 

She  could  not  bear  that.  She  stood  with  eyes  cast  down,  and 
a  flutterins^  quiver  upon  her  lip  ;  still — ^because  the  effort  to  con- 
trol hersel]^  was  at  the  moment  as  much  as  she  could  da  It  was 
successful,  though  barely  ;  and  then,  without  venturing  another 
look,  she  said  her  low  "  (Jood-night,  sir,"  and  moved  away.  She 
was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  door,  but  then  Mr  Linden  paused, 
with  his  hand  on  the  latch. 

"  Shall  you  ta^e  any  work — ^I  mean  hooh-worls, — ^with  you  to 
Pequot  ?  or  will  your  hands  find  too  much  else  to  do  ?" — ^"  I  meant 
to  take  some  ;  I  meant  to  do  a  good  deal ;  I  hope  sa** 

"  Then  can  you  come  back  to  the  great  chair  for  ten  minntes, 
and  let  me  give  you  a  word  or  two  of  direction  ?  " 

She  came  immediately  and  sat  down,  and  Mr  Linden  went 
back  to  where  they  had  been  interrupted  early  in  the  evening, 
and  told  her  what,  and  where,  and  how  to  go  on  in  the  varioxB 
books  till  she  should  see  him  again ;  putting  marks  here  and  there 
to  save  her  trouble,  or  pencilling  some  explanation  which  might 
be  needed.  It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  do  this,  and  then  *iSi 
Linden  laid  the  books  together,  and  drawing  the  old  Bible  towards 
him  once  more,  he  turned  to  the  ninety-first  Psalm  and  read  it 
aloud — read  it  with  full  heartfelt  effect,  which  made  the  words 
fall  like  the  dew  they  are  upon  the  weaiy  little  flower  Faith 
was.    Then  he  bade  her  once  more  good-nignt. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"  MrsT  I  go  to  Pequot  ?**  was  the  first  thought  that  entered  Faith'a 
mind  the  next  morning.  And  the  advancins^  daylight^  with  its 
clear  steadfast  way  of  looking  at  things,  said,  "  Yes^  yon  nmst^'' 
"  Is  there  anything  /—who  know  most  about  this  business — can 
do  to  put  an  end  to  it  P  That  was  a  second  thrilling  question. 
The  same  daylight  gave  its  £rank  answer,  "  No.  yon  cannot — you 
cannof  FaitlTtook  both  answer,  and  then  sought,  in  the  veiy 
spirit  of  a  child,  to  *^  leave  all  troublesome  things  where  alone 
they  coold  be  taken  care  of.** 

^  "There  is  a  faculty  in  this.**  saith  Leighton,  "that  all  pcnona 
MTynot'»  But  the  sfdrit  of  a  child  can  do  it,  and  the  spirit  of  a 
fanstiauy  80  &r  as  it  is  right,  is  none  other.    Faith  went  down 
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Btairs,  in  spite  of  inward  sorrow  and  trembling,  with  a  quiet  brow. 
It  was  very  much  the  face  of  last  night  for  its  subdued  look,  and 
in  spite  of  the  night's  rest,  in  its  paleness  too,  though  the  colour 
played  there  somewhat  fitfully.  Sorrowful  note  of  that  Mr 
Linden  took,  or  the  pained  look  of  last  ni^ht  had  not  passed  off 
from  his  face,  or  both  might  be  true.  So  lar  as  the  most  gentle, 
quick-sighted,  and  careful  attention  could  be  of  avail,  the  break- 
fast was  pleasant ;  otherwise  it  was  but  a  grave  affair.  Even  Mrs 
Derrick  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  thoughtfulness  that  was 
not  merely  of  Faith's  going  away. 

Directly  after  breakfast  the  waggon  was  got  ready  ;  and  when 
they  were  bestowed  in  it,  and  mS  Lindens  farewell  had  bade 
Faith  remember  all  his  injimctions  of  the  night  before,  he  turned 
and  walked  on  to  his  own  place  of  work,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  set  forth  on  their  journey. 

In  a  small  insignificant  house  in  a  by-street  of  Pequot  was  the 
little  very  odd  household  of  the  two,  Miss  and  Madame  Danfoith. 
They  kept  no  servant ;  they  lived  quite  to  themselves ;  the 
various  work  of  the  household  they  shared  between  them,  and 
made  it  as  good  as  play ;  and  no  worse  than  play  seemed  all  the 
rest  of  their  quiet  lives.  But  Miss  Dilly  was  ill  now,  and  imable 
to  do  her  part ;  and,  what  was  worse  and  more,  she  had  lost  her 
wonted  cheerful  and  gay  way  of  looking  at  things.  That  the 
little  Frenchwoman  never  lost ;  but  it  takes  two  to  keep  up  a 
shuttlecock,  and  Faith  was  welcome  in  that  house. 

What  work  she  did  there  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  was 
best  known,  not  to  herself  but  to  the  two  old  ladies  whose  hearts 
she  cheered.  And  they  knew  not  all ;  they  did  not  know  the 
leap  of  Faith's  heart  at  the  thought  of  home,  whenever,  morning 
or  noon  or  night,  it  came  into  her  head.  She  kept  it  out  of  her 
head  as  much  as  she  could. 

And  she  went  about  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house, 
even  after  the  first  day  she  came,  the  same  sort  of  sunbeam  she 
was  at  home.  She  took  in  hand  Miss  Danforth's  broom  and 
duster,  and  did  Cindy's  part  of  setting  cups  and  saucers  ;  but 
that  was  a  small  matter.  The  helpful  hand  which  made  itself 
so  busy,  and  the  voice  which  ran  music  all  up  and  down  the 
house,  were  never  forgotten,  even  by  the  Frenchwoman.  To 
Miss  Danforth,  feeble  and  ailing.  Faith  ministered  differently, 
and  did  truly  the  work  of  an  angel.  More  than  once  before  the 
second  day  was  done.  Miss  Dim*  repeated,  '*  Faith,  child,  how 
glad  I  am  I  sent  for  you  1 "  And  Madame  Danforth  took  to  her 
mightily,  opened  heart  and  arms  without  reservation,  and  de- 
Hghting  to  nave  her  company,  carried  her  down  into  the  kitchen, 
and  initiated  Faith  into  aeep  mysteries  of  the  science  and  art  the 
head-quarters  of  which  are  there.  Now  did  Faith  learn  new 
secrets  about  coffee,  about  eggs,  about  salads,  and  about  vegetables^ 
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that  flhe  never  knew  before ;  and  for  some  unknown  leason  she 
was  keen  to  leam,  and  Hked  the  half-hoiiis  over  the  kitchen  firs 
with  Madame  Danfoith  so  well,  that  the  little  Frenchwoman 
grew  proud  of  her  pnpiL 

It  was  the  thiia  day  of  Faith's  being  at  Peqnot.  Faith  waa 
engaged  in  some  gentle  offices  abont  the  room,  foldiDg  up  clothes 
and  putting  drawers  in  order.  Miss  Danforth's  eye  watched  her, 
following  every  movement,  till  Madame  Danforth  left  the  room 
to  go  out  on  business.  Faith  was  summoned  then  to  her  aimf  8 
side.  It  was  the  darkening  part  of  the  afternoon.  Faith  sat  down 
at  the  foot  of  Miss  Danforth's  great  easy-chair,  looked  into  the  fire, 
and  wondered  what  they  were  doing  at  Pattaquasset. 

"And  so,  Faith,  duld,  you're  taken  to  new  ways,  I  hear." 

To  Faith's  quick  ear.  Miss  Danforth's  voice  showed  a  purpose. 
It  was  less  brisk  than  its  old  wont.  Her  answer  was  as  sunple  as 
possible.    "  Yes,  Aunt  Dilly.    It 's  true." 

**  You  don't  think  you're  any  better  than  you  used  to  be— do 
you  ? " — "  No,  ma'am.    Yet  my  life  is  better,  I  hope." 

« I  don't  beHeve  it !  How  could  it  be  ? "— "  In  this  at  least, 
that  I  am  the  servant  of  Qod  now.  Before,  I  never  thought  of 
serving  Him." 

« I  never  did,"  said  Miss  DiUy.     "  But " 

There  was  a  silence.  Faith's  heart  leapt  to  hear  this  confession, 
but  she  said  nothing,  and  sat  as  still  as  a  mouse. 

"  How's  Mr  Linden  getting  on  in  Pattaquasset?"— "WeU." 

"  You  like  him  as  well  as  ever  1 " — "  Yes." 

Alert  questions.    Eather  faint  answers. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  one  night,  about  eveiybody 
being  precious  ?  Do  you  remember  it,  Faith  ?  "— "  Yes,  ma'am  ; 
very  welL' 

**  I  suppose  I  have  thought  of  it  five  hundred  and  fifty  times," 
Miss  Dilly  went  on.  "  miat  were  the  words.  Faith  1  Do  you 
know  'em  ? "  Faith  did  not  move,  only  repeated, — and  if  they  had 
been  literal  diamonds  every  word  would  not  have  seem«i  so 
precious  to  her, — 

"  *  They  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  in  the  day  when  I  make  up 
my  jewels,* " 

" That's  it ! "  said  Miss  Dilly.  "Now  go  on,  can  you.  Faith ? 
and  tell  me  what  it  means." — "  It  is  spoken  of  the  people  that 
fear  the  Lord,  Axmt  Dilly — it  goes  on — 

"  *  And  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  man  spareth  hts  own  son  thai 
serveth  him.  Then  shall  ye  return  and  discern  between  the  righteous 
and  the  toicked,  between  hvm  that  serveth  Ood  and  him  that  serveth 
Him  nx)tJ  " 

"Tell  me  more.  Faith,"  said  Miss  Danforth,  presently,  in  a 
subdued  voice.    «I  don't  imderstand  one  thing  about  it  from 
^m^Hing  to  end." 
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In  answer  to  which  Faith  turned,  took  a  Bible,  and,  as  one  did 
of  old,  preached  nnto  her  Jesus.  It  was  very  simple  preaching. 
Faith  told  her  aunt  the  story  even  very  much  as  she  had  told  it 
to  Johnny  Fax,  and  with  the  same  sweet  grave  face  and  winning 
tongue  wrdch  had  drawn  the  children.  As  earnest  as  they,  Miss 
Dilly  listened  and  looked,  and  brought  her  strong  sense  to  bear 
upon  the  words.  Not  with  the  same  ease  of  understanding.  She 
said  little  excepting  to  bid  Faith  "  go  on,"  in  a  tone  that  told  the 
quest  she  was  upon — ^unsatisfied  yet 

Faith  went  on,  but  preferred  to  let  the  Bible  words  speak  in- 
stead of  her  own.  It  brought  Mrs  Ousters  to  mind  again,  though 
this  time  Faith's  joy  of  heart  made  her  words  ring  as  m>m  a  sweet 
silver  trumpet.  So  they  fell  on  the  sick  woman's  car ;  nor  was 
there  stay  or  interruption  till  Faith  heard  the  hall  door  close 
below.  She  shut  the  book  then ;  then  her  arm  came  round 
Miss  Danforth's  neck,  and  her  kisses  spoke  well  enough  the  glad 
sympathy  and  encouragement  Faith  spoke  in  no  other  way. 
One  earnest  return  answered  her. 

From  that  time,  to  read  the  Bible  to  her  aunt  was  Faith's  work ; 
morning,  noon,  and  night  literallv ;  sometimes  far  into  the  night. 
For  Miss  Danforth,  einbracing  what  she  had  never  known  before, 
as  the  light  gradually  broke  upon  her  ;  and  feeling  that  her  time 
for  study  might  be  made  short,  was  in  eager  haste  and  longing  to 
acquaint  herself  with  the  broaa  field  of  duties  and  privileges,  all 
new,  now  laid  open  before  her.  Faith  could  not  read  too  much  j 
Miss  Dilly  could  not  listen  too  long. 

"  Faith,  child,"  she  said  one  night  late,  when  they  were  alone, 
"  can't  you  pray  for  me  ? " — "  I  do,  Aunt  Dilly." 

"  No,  no  .»  but  I  mean  can't  you  pray  toith  me  ? — ^now,  here. 
Can't  you.  Faith  1 " 

Faith  kissed  her,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  trembled,  and 
then  knelt  and  prayed.    And  many  a  time  after  that 
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The  Saturday  before  Ohristmas,  which  was  moreover  the  day 
but  one  before.  Squire  Stoutenburgh  went  over  tO  Pequot ;  and 
having  checked  off  his  business  items,  drove  straight  to  Madame 
Danforth's.  The  door  was  opened  to  him  by  the  Frenchwoman, 
who  took  him  into  a  little  room  very  like  herself,  and  left  him  ; 
and  in  another  minute  or  two  Faith  came  in.  Her  exclamation 
was  with  the  unmistakable  tone  and  look  of  pleasure. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  was  part  of  the  warm 
reply.    "  How  do  you  do  ? "— "  I  do  very  well,  sir." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  Squire,  "  I  suppose  so.    Well,  I H  give  you  a 
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chance  to  do  better.  My  dear,  I  'm  going  to  cany  you  off— you  're 
wanted." 

"  Am  11"  said  Faith,  with  a  quick  change.  "  There 's  nothing 
the  matter  P — "  Nothing  had,'*  said  the  Squire ;  "  at  least  I  hope 
not    Will  you  go  home  with  me  this  afternoon  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  and  very  glad.  But  did  mother  send  for  me  ?  " — 
"  Sent  for  you  if  I  could  get  you.  Miss  Faith.  I  don't  suppose 
she  '11  ever  really  interfere  with  your  doings,  if  you  choose  to  go 
and  live  in  the  moon ;  but  she 's  half  sick  for  the  sight  of  you. 
That  *s  prevalent  just  now,"  said  the  Squire,  **■  and  she 's  not  the 
worst  case.  The  Doctor  went  off  for  fear  he  should  take  it ;  but 
some  people  have  duties,  you  know,  and  can't  stir." 

There  was  a  tiny  peach-blossom  tinge  on  Faith's  cheek,  which 
the  Squire  was  pleased  to  take  note  of.  She  stood  with  a  thought- 
ful £Eu;e  the  while. 

"  I  'U  be  ready,  Mr  Stoutenburgh.  When  will  you  come  for 
me?" 

The  time  was  fixed,  and  Faith  made  her  explanations  to  her 
friends,  promising  that  if  need  were  she  would  come  back  again, 
or  her  mother,  after  Christmas.  Miss  Dilly  let  her  go  very 
willingly,  yet  most  unwillingly ;  and  Madame  Danforth*s  reluct- 
ance had  nothing  to  balance  it  So  it  was  that  Faith's  joy  had  its 
wonted  mixture  of  gravity  when  she  met  the  Squire  again. 

"  If  you  're  not  going  to  be  glad  to  get  home,  1  'm  a  rich  man  if 
I  '11  go  in  with  you,"  he  said,  as  he  put  her  in  the  sleigh,  and  tucked 
her  up  with  shawls  and  buffalo  robes.  "  That 's  the  way :  first 
get  power  and  then  abuse  it" 

"Power !  Mr  Stoutenburgh.  What  do  you  mean  %  I  am  very 
glad  to  go  home.    Don't  I  look  so  ? "    She  certainly  did. 

"  I  mean  that  I  haven't  seen  anybody  smile  since  you  went 
away,"  said  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  proceeding  to  tuck  himsftlf  up  in 
like  manner,  "  except  Dr  Harrison.  He  kept  himself  in  practice 
while  he  stayed." 

Faith  was  silent,  eyeing  the  snowy  road  and  the  jingling  horse 
heads,  with  a  bounding  feeling  of  heart  that  she  was  going  home. 
She  dared  allow  it  to  herself  now. 

"  What  do  you  guess  made  the  Doctor  leave  that  fly-away  horse 
of  his  for  Mr  Linden  to  tame  ? "  said  the  Squire.  "  Has  he  any 
particular  reason  for  wishing  to  break  his  neck  ?" 

"Did  he  do  thati" — "Break  his  neck?  why,  no,  not  yet;  I 
suppose  the  Doctor  lives  in  hopes.  You  take  it  coolly,  Miss  Faith, 
upon  my  word." 

"  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  I  meant,  did  he  leave  the  horse  for  him. 
Dr  Harrison  knew  there  wasn't  much  danger,  Mr  Stoutenburgh." 

Mr  Stoutenburgh  touched  up  his  own  team. 

"  I  Ruees,"  he  said,  slowly,  « the  Doctor  don't  just  know  how 

Luch  danger  there  is.    So  Pattaquasset  '11  have  a  chance  to  come 
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down  on  both  feet,  which  that  horse  don't  do  often.    We  Ve  had 
all  sorts  of  goings  on,  Miss  Faith." 

"  Have  you,  sir  ? "  The  q^uestion  was  put  quietljr  enough,  bat 
there  was  a  little  tinge  of  cunosity,  too. — "  Yes,"  said  the  oquire, 
shaking  his  whip  ;  "  Sam  Deacon 's  gone  away,  and  Mr  Linden 's 
grown  unpopular.    Ain't  that  news  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  1 " — "  Why,  Sam  Deacon 's  gone  away," 
the  Squire  repeated  coolly.  "  He  was  getting  rather  too  much  of 
a  sportin'  character  for  our  town,  so  a  friend  of  mine  that  was 
going  to  Egypt,  or  somewhere,  took  him  along.  You  needn't  be 
imeasy  about  him,  Miss  Faith,  he'll  be  taken  care  of.  I  should 
have  sent  him  a  worse  journey,  only  1  was  overruled." 

"  And  is  he  gone  to  Egypt  1 "  said  Faith. — "  Hardly  got  so  far 
yet,"  said  the  Squire  ;  "  but  I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  Sam*s 
health.  He's  been  a  little  weaker  than  usual  about  the  head 
lately." 

"  That  was  only  half  of  your  news,  Mr  Stoutenburgh,"  Faith 
said,  after  another  interval  of  musing. 

"  'Tother  half 's  nothing  wonderful.  Mr  Linden  *s  getting 
unpopular  with  everybody  in  town  that  he  don't  make  up  to  on 
the  right  side  ;  and  as  there 's  a  good  many  of  them,  I  'm  afraid 
it'll  spread.  I've  done  my  best  to  tell  him  how  to  quiet  the 
matter,  but  you  might  just  as  well  tell  a  pepperidge  wnich  way 
to  grow.  Did  you  ever  try  to  make  him  do  anything  ? "  said  the 
Squire,  facing  round  upon  Faith. 

The  startling  of  Faith's  eyes  was  like  a  flash,  and  something 
so  her  colour  went  and  came.  The  answer  was  a  very  orderly 
*'  Yes,  sir." 

"  Hum !  I  s'pose  he  did  it ;  guess  I  '11  come  to  you  next  time  I 
want  anything  done.  Are  you  cold,  my  dear  ? "  said  the  Squire, 
renewing  his  efforts  at  wrapping  up. 

Faith's  desire  for  Pattaquasset  news  was  satisfied.  She  mani- 
fested no  more  curiosity  about  anything,  and,  so  far  as  appeared 
in  words,  was  contented  with  her  own  thoughts. 

Squire  Stoutenburgh,  too,  seemed  satisfied,  perhaps  with  the 
uncold  hue  of  Faith's  cheeks  ;  and  now  drove  on  at  a  rapid  rate, 
talking  only  of  indifferent  matters.  The  horses  trotted  quick 
over  the  smooth  snow,  and  the  gathering  lead  colour  overhead 
was  touched  with  gleams  of  light  here  and  there,  as  the  sim  went 
down  behind  the  Pattaquasset  outlines.  Swiftly  they  jingled 
along,  crossing  the  ferry  and  mounting  the  hill ;  past  trees  and 
bams  and  village  houses,  then  into  the  main  street :  down  which 
the  horses  flew  with  a  will,  thinking  of  oats  and  their  good  stable, 
and  unwillingly  reined  in  at  Mrs  Derrick's  door. 

It  was  dark  by  that  time.  Faith  could  see  little  but  the  lights 
glimmering  in  the  windows,  and  indeed  had  no  time  to  see  much ; 
60  suddenly  and  softly  was  ehe  lifted  out  of  the  sleigh  the  moment 
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it  stopped*     Then  Mr  Linden's  voice  said,  ''Thank  jou,  Mt 

Stoutenbnrgh." 

^  That 's  one  waj  of  thanking  me,"  said  the  Sqniie.  ^  How- 
erer,  I  suppose  it 's  all  light,"  and  gave  his  impatiait  hoxaes  their 
way. 

"  Why,  Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith,  half  langhing,  but  with  a  littie 
of  the  old  timidity  in  her  voice,  *^  how  comd  you  see  me  b^ore  I 
saw  yon  1 " — "  For  various  reasons,  Miss  Faith.  How  do  you 
dof  He  led  her  on,  into  the  house  and  into  the  tea-room, 
there  to  delight  her  mother's  heart  and  make  her  mother's  eyes 
overflow. 

"  Pretty  child  ! "  Mrs  Derrick  said  ;  "  I  never  will  let  you  go 
away  again  for  anybody." 

Faith  laughed,  and  kissed  her  and  kissed  her ;  but  did  not  take 
that  moment  to  say  what  she  thought — ^that  Mrs  Derrick  would 
have  to  let  her  go  again  in  a  few  days  perhaps,  and  for  Miss  Dan- 
forth  herself.  Then  her  eye  glancai  at  the  tea-table,  as  it  might 
at  an  imgoyemcd  kingdom,  or  a  vacated  sphere  ;  and  the  fulness 
of  her  heart  broke  out 

"  Mother,  I  am  glad  to  be  home  again."  The  tone  said  it  yet 
more  than  the  words.  And  then  with  a  sudden  movement,  she 
went  off  a  step  to  Mr  Linden  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  albeit 
ever  so  little  shyly.  The  hand  was  taken  and  kept,  his  eyes  tak- 
ing a  quiet  survey  of  her  the  while. 

"  Miss  Faith,  you  want  to  be  sent  to  work.  Some  people  will 
neglect  themselves  if  they  have  a  chance." 

"  I  haven't  done  much  work  since  I  have  been  away,  Mr 
Linden." 

He  smiled  :  what  was  he  reading'  in  her  face  ?  "  You  don't 
know  what  you  have  done,  child,"  he  said.  "  But  she  looks  glad, 
Mrs  Derrick,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  her."  Whereupon 
Faith  was  conducted  to  the  tea-table  without  more  delay  ;  Mrs 
Derrick  feeling  sure  that  she  was  starving  both  with  cold  and 
hunger. 

Faith  had  no  appearance  of  being  cold ;  and  though  she  certainly 
did  eat  her  supper  as  if  she  was  glad  to  be  at  home,  it  was  not 
with  the  air  of  a  person  with  whom  his  bread  and  butter  is  the 
first  thought.  Gladness  shone  in  every  look  and  movement ;  but 
at  the  same  time  over  all  the  gladness  there  was  a  slight  veil ;  it 
might  be  gravity,  but  it  might  not  be  all  gravity,  for  part  of  it  was 
very  like  constraint ;  the  eyes  were  more  ready  to  fall  than  to  rise ; 
and  the  words,  though  free  to  come,  had  a  great  facility  for  run- 
ning in  short  sentences.  But  Mrs  Derrids:  was  too  happy  to 
notice  such  light  streaks  of  mist  in  the  simshine,  and  talked  away 
at  a  most  unusual  rate,  telling  Faith  how  Mr  Linden  had  ridden 
that  "  wild  horse,"  and  had  found  time  to  teach  her  little  class, 
and  in  general  had  done  everything  else,  for  everything  seemed  to 
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hinge  upon  him.  Mr  Linden  himselfi  with  now  and  then  a  word 
to  qualirjr,  or  to  make  Faith  laugh,  took  a  somewhat  special  and 
quiet  care  of  her  and  her  wants  at  the  table  ;  all  which  seemed  to 
Faith  (in  her  mood)  very  like  little  gentle  suggestions  at  that  veil ; 
otherwise,  he  was  rather  silent. 

Then  followed  prayers,  with  all  the  sweet  warm  influences  of 
the  time  ;  and  then  Faith  mieht  sit  and  talk  or  be  silenl^  as  she 
liked  ;  rest  being  considered  uie  best  work  for  that  evening.  It 
would  seem  that  she  liked  to  be  silent,  if  that  were  a  fair  con- 
clusion from  her  silence.  Her  eye  took  happy  note  of  the  familiar 
things  in  and  about  the  room  ;  then  she  sat  and  looked  into  the 
fireplace,  as  glad  to  see  it  agam  maybe,  or  doubtful  about  looking 
elsewhere.  As  silently,  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr  Linden  took  note 
of  her  :  then  he  spoke. 

"  Miss  Faith,  will  you  let  me  give  you  lessons  all  through  the 
holidays  ? "  She  gave  him  a  swift  blushing  glance  and  smile. — 
"  If  you  like  to  do  it,  Mr  linden,  and  if  I  amnere." 

"Where  do  you  find  those  two  *  ifs'  ?'' 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  when  I  came  away  from  Pequot  to-day, 
that  I  might  so  back  again  after  Monday.  I  am  a&aid  Aunt  Dilly 
will  want  me.^' 

"  How  much  must  people  want  you,  to  gain  a  hearing  ? " — 
"There  are  different  kinds  of  wanting,"  Faith  said,  gravely. 
"  Aunt  Dilly  may  miss  me  too  much." 

"  And  the  abstract  *  too  much,'  is  different  from  the  compara- 
tive. What  about  that  ot^er  *  if  M  "— "  *  The  other  if '  ?  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  anything  about  it,  Mr  Linden,"  Faith  said, 
laughing. 

"  Whence  did  it  come  before  it  *  trickeled,'  as  Bunyan  says,  to 
your  tongue  ? " — "  I  don't  know,  sir  1 " 

"  Miss  Faith,  I  did  not  think  you  would  so  forget  me  in  three 
weeks.  Do  you  want  to  hear  the  story  of  a  very  cold,  icy  little 
brook  ?  ^  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  amused  demureness  that  gave  her 
the  benefit  of  all  his  adjectives.  She  looked  up  at  ^im  with  earnest 
eyes,  not  at  aU  amused,  but  that  verged  on  b'emg  hurt ;  and  it  was 
with  a  sort  of  fear  of  what  the  real  answer  might  be,  that  she  asked 
what  he  meant. 

**  Miss  Faith,  I  mean  nothing  very  bad,"  he  said,  with  a  full 
smile  at  her  then.  "  When  I  really  think  you  are  building  your- 
self an  ice  palace,  I  shall  spend  my  efforts  upon  thawing,  not  talk- 
ing.   What  have  you  been  doing  aU  these  weeks  1 " 

With  a  little  bit  of  answering  smile  she  said,  in  a  deliberate 
kind  of  way,  "  I  have  been  running  about  house  and  learning  how 
to  cook  French  cookery,  Mr  Linden,  and  most  of  all,  I  've  been 
reading  the  Bible.     I  haven't  had  time  to  do  much  else." 

"  Do  you  know,"  Mr  Linden  said,  as  he  watched  her,  *'  that  is 
just  what  I  thought  ?    And  so  you  have  been  going  step  by  step 
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*up  the  mountain.'  Do  you  see  how  the  road  improves  ?  do  you 
find  the  *  richer  pastures  *  and  the  purer  air  ? " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Faith,  looking  up  at  him,  "  I  was  reading  to 
Aunt  Dilly." — "  I  faiow ;  I  understood  that  Are  not  my  words 
true  stiU  1 " 

Gravity  and  shyness,  all  except  the  gravity  that  belonged  to  her 
and  to  the  subject,  broke  away  from  Faith.  She  rose  up  and  stood 
beside  Mr  Linden,  moved,  happy,  and  glad  with  the  gladness  of 
full  sympathy. 

"  It  has  been  a  pleasant  two  weeks,  Mr  Linden ;  though  I  would 
have  liked  to  be  at  home.  Aunt  Dilly  has  wanted  the  Bible,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night ;  and  it  was  wonderfal  to  read  it  to  her.  It 
has  been  my  business  all  these  days." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  very  glad,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand. 
"  Wonderful !  yes,  it  is  wonderful  to  read  to  one  who  wants  it." 

"  She  wanted  it  so  much,''  Faith  said,  catching  her  breath  a 
little  ;  "  and  imderstood  it,  Mr  Linden.  Very  soon  it  was  all,  or 
mostly,  clear  to  her.  I  read  to  her  sometimes  till  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  and  sometimes  began  at  four  in  the  morning." 

Mr  Linden  looked  at  her  with  a  mingling  of  expressions. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  was  not  good  for  you,  u  one  dare  say  it  of  any 
work  done  in  that  service.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Bible  is 
like  that  pillar  of  fire  which  guided  the  Israelites,  but  to  those 
who  were  not  of  Israel  became  a  pillar  of  cloud,  from  which  *  the 
Lord  looked  out '  but  *  to  trouble  them'  ]  " 

Faith's  eye  watched  him  as  he  spoke,  and  caught  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  illustration  ;  but  she  did  not  speak.  Until  after 
thinking  and  musing  a  while  she  said,  softly,  "  It  don't  trouble 
Aunt  DiUy." 

Mr  Linden  drew  up  a  chair  for  her  near  his  own,  but  made  no 
other  comment  upon  her  or  her  musings  at  first,  then  abruptly, 
"  And  you  think  she  will  want  you  again  1 " — "  There  is  nobody 
else  to  do  this  for  her,"  said  Faith  ;  and  again  was  silent.  "  How 
do  you  suppose  it  all  began  with  Aunt  Duly,  Mr  Linden  ? " 

"  As  to  means  ]     I  cannot  tell." 

"  It  began  from  a  few  words,  which  I  daresay  you  have  for- 
gotten, but  which  she  and  I  remember,  words  that  you  said  one 
evening  when  she  was  here  last  summer,  about  everybody 's  being 
precious  in  one  sense.  You  repeated  that  passage,  *  They  shaU  bi 
mine,  saith  the  Lord,' — ^you  know." 

Faith  did  not  know  what  a  soft  illumination  was  in  her  eyes, 
or  she  would  probably  not  have  turned  the  light  of  it  so  full  upon 
Mr  Linden  as,  at  one  or  two  points  of  her  speech,  she  did.  It 
was  a  grave,  sweet  look  that  answered  her ;  but  then  his  eyes  went 
off  to  the  fire  without  further  reply. 

The  Sunday  which  followed  was  one  as  quietly  happy  as  is  often 
known  in  this  world.    And  the  next  day  was  Christmas, 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

So  came  tlie  holiday  week,  wherein  waa  to  be  done  so  mneh  less 
than  usual,  and  so  much  more.  Mr  Linden's  work,  indeed,  was 
like  to  double  on  all  hands  ;  for  he  was  threatened  with  more  tea- 
diinkings,  dinners,  suppers,  and  frolics,  than  the  week  would 
hold.  How  should  he  manage  to  give  everybody  a  piece  of  him, 
and  likewise  present  himself  entire  to  the  assembled  boys  when- 
ever they  chose  to  assemble  ?  which  promised  to  be  pretty  often. 
How  should  he  go  skating,  sliding,  and  sleigh-riding,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  yet  spend  all  tnose  hours  where  he 
wanted  to  spend  them  ?  It  was  a  grave  question  ;  and  not  easy, 
as  he  remarked  to  Faith,  to  hold  so  many  feelings  in  his  hands 
and  hurt  none  of  them.  So  with  the  question  yet  undecided, 
Christmas  day  came. 

It  was  a  brilliant  day — all  white  and  blue ;  the  sky  like  a 
sapphire,  the  earth  like  a  pearl ;  the  lunbeams  buimshed  gold. 

"  Ha'  je  bat  seen  the  light  tall  of  the  snov, 
Before  the  soil  hath  smatch'd  it?— 

Such  was  Pattaquasset,  Christmas  morning.     And  the  bright 

lily— 

"  Before  rude  hands  hare  touched  if— 

that  was  Faith  Derrick  when  she  came  down-stairs.  The  dainty 
little  crimson  silk  hood  which  Mrs  Derrick  had  quilted  for  her 
was  in  her  hand,  brought  down  for  display  ;  but  at  present  the 
sitting-room  was  emp^,  and  Faith  passed  on  to  her  work-basket, 
to  put  the  hood  in  safe  keeping.  She  found  a  pre-occupied 
basket.  At  some  unknown  hour  of  the  night,  Santa  Claus  had 
come  and  left  upon  it  his  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  package— a  rather 
large  and  rather  thin  package,  but  done  up  with  that  infallible 
brown  paper  and  small  cord  which  everybody  knows  by  instinct. 
Who  ever  looked  twice  at  a  parcel  from  ^Aai  waggon,  und  doubted 
whence  it  came  1 

Faith's  cheeks  took  an  additional  tinee,  quite  as  brilliant  as  if 
the  crimson  hood  had  been  on.  What  doubtful  fingers  lifted  the 
package  from  the  basket ! 

The  thing,  whatever  it  was,  had  been  done  up  carefully.  Be- 
neath the  brown  paper  a  white  one  revealed  itself,  beneath  that 
a  red  leather  portmho,  made  in  the  pretty  old-fashioned  style,  and 
securiog  its  contents  by  means  of  its  red  leather  tongue.  But 
when  Faith  had  withdrawn  this,  and  with  the  caution  always 
exercised  on  such  occasions  had  also  drawn  out  the  contents, 
she  found  the  prettiest  continuation  of  her  Italian  journey,  in  the 
shape  of  very  fine  photographs  of  all  sorts  of  Italian  places  and 
things,  mingled  with  here  and  there  an  excursion  into  the  Swiss 
mountain& 
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A  few  almost  awe-stricken  glances  Faitli  gave  ;  then  slie  put 
tlie  photographs  in  the  portfolio  again,  scarcely  seen,  and  looked 
at  the  outside  of  the  red  leather ;  felt  its  smooth  surface,  with 
admiring  fingers  that  hardly  believed  what  they  touched,  and  a 
face  glowing  with  a  very  deep  glow  by  this  time.  She  thought 
hersdf  rich,  beyond  the  imagination  of  a  millionnaire.  But  alter 
a  little  mute  amazed  consideration  of  her  happiness,  she  rushed  off 
to  the  kitchen  to  signalise  the  Christmas-breakfast,  and  periiaps 
spend  a  few  of  her  too  many  thoughts,  by  the  preparation  and 
production  of  one  of  Madame  Danforth's  nice,  but  in  rattaquasset 
unheard-of,  delicacies  ;  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  breakfast  was 
ready,  Faith  demurely  went  in  with  her  dish. 

She  had  not  a  word  of  acknowledgment  for  Mr  Linden, 
which  was  ungratefuL  She  gave  him  her  hand,  however,  with 
a  manner  and  look  which  were  graceful  enough ;  being  at  once 
open  and  shy,  very  bright,  and  yet  veiled  with  a  shade  of  re- 
serve. She  had  been  over  the  fire,  so  her  face  was  naturallj 
a  little  rosy.  There  was  no  particular  reserve  about  him ;  his 
"  Merry  Christmas  "  was  not  only  wished  but  carried  out,  so  far 
as  breakfast  time  extended.  Faith  might  be  as  demure  as  she 
liked,  but  she  had  to  be  merry  too  ;  so  on  the  whole  the  break- 
fast room  was  beaming  with  more  than  sunlight.  Yes,  it  was  a 
merry  Christmas  1  merry  without  and  merry  within,  that  sort 
of  merriment  which  "  doeth  good  like  a  medicine."  Gay  voices 
and  steps,  and  snowballing  on  the  broad  street ;  gay  snowbirds 
and  chickadees  in  the  branches  ;  in  the  house  glad  faces ;  over  and 
upon  all,  clear  sunshine  and  the  soft  hush  of  a  winter*s  morning. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day,  mother  1"  said  Faith,  towards 
the  close  of  breakfast  time. — "  I  'd  rather  look  at  you  than  anything 
else,  cluld,"  said  her  mother,  "but  I  've  got  to  go  out,  you  know. 
What  are  you  going  to  do,  Faith  1 " 

"All  sorts  of  things,  mother.  Mr  Linden?"— "All  sorts  of 
things,  Misfif  Faith  ;  tnerefore  we  shall  probably  meet  quite  often 
in  the  course  of  the  day,"  he  said,  smilmg.  "  Will  you  give  me 
any  commands  1 " 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  can.  Mother,  how  are  we  to  get  to  Mrs  Somera^ 
to-night  ?  Is  Crab  well  ? " — "  Oh,  Crab's  gone  away  for  the  winter, 
child,  and  we  Ve  got  Mr  Stoutenburgh's  Jerry.  To  be  sure,  that 's 
since  you  went  away." 

The  first  thing  for  Faith  was  the  Christmas-dinner,  into  which 
she  plimged  heart  and  hand.  The  turkey,  the  apples,  and  the 
pies  were  all  seen  to  at  last ;  and  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
Faith  was  ready  to  take  off  her  kitchen-apron  and  go  into  the  par- 
lour.  She  longedfora  furthertouch  and  eyesight  of  that  redleatner. 

She  had  it  for  that  hour — as  dainty  a  luxuriating  over  her 
treasures  as  anybody  ever  had. 

Before  dinner-time  was  quite  on  the  stroke  came  home  Mr 
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Linden,  who  betaking  liimself  first  up-stairs  and  then  into  the 
eitting-Toom,  brought  Faith  her  Christmas  breast-knot  of  green  and 
red.  Stiff  holly  leaves,  with  their  glossy  sheen,  and.brignt  winter- 
berries,  clear  and  red,  set  each  other  off  like  jeweller's  work  ; 
and  the  soft  ribbon  that  bound  them  together  was  of  the  darkest 

Eossible  blue.  It  was  as  dainty  a  bit  of  floral  handicraft  as  Faith 
ad  often  seen. 

**  Will  you  wear  it,  Miss  Faith !  **  Mr  Linden  said,  as  he  laid  it 
on  the  table  by  her.  ' 

Faith  had  come  out  of  her  dream,  and  gave  the  holly  and 
winterberries  a  downcast  look  of  recognition.  It  was  given  in 
silence,  but  the  pleasure  which  had  been  uppermost  for  some  time 
presently  made  ner  overcome  shyness,  and  looking  up  gratefully 
she  exclaimed,  "  Mr  Linden,  what  pleasure  you  have  given  me  1 " 
The  soft  colour  which  had  been  m  her  cheeks  before,  moimted 
instantly  to  deep  crimson,  and  she  added,  timidly,  "Waan't  it 
you  1" — "  What  pleasure  you  ^ve  me  !  "  he  said,  with  a  smile  at 
her — crimson  and  alL    "  Yes,  it  was  I." 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  have  been  at  those  places  to-day,*'  she  went 
on,  looking  over  at  the  sofa  where  her  portfolio  lay.  "  I  have 
been  fancying  your  sister  standing  here  and  there  and  looking 
at  something  I  saw  in  the  picture.  Now  I  can  understand  a 
little  better  what  she  was  writing  about." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  like  them.  Some  time  you  must  let  me 
give  you  any  explanations  they  may  need.  What  have  you  found 
for  me  to  do  this  afternoon  f  *' 

"Aren't  you  going  to  be  busy,  Mr  Linden?" — "About  some- 
thing ;  your  business  shall  come  first." 

"  It  can  wait,"  said  Faith,  very  brightly.  *'  It  was  just  that, 
Mr  Linden.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  some  time  to  show  them  to 
me.  I  have  been  looking  at  some  of  them  by  myself,  and  going 
into  a  great  many  thiMS  over  them  that  I  could  not  imderstand. 
But  any  time  will  do  lor  that,  as  well  as  to-day." — "iijid  to-day 
as  well  as  any  time,"  he  said,  nniling  ;  "but  I  suppose  we  must 
wait  till  after  dinner." 

There  was  great  satisfaction  at  that  dinner,  not  to  say  in  it, 
which  indeed  tne  dinner  merited.  There  was  the  remaining  glow 
of  the  pleasant  morning,  and  a  little  dawning  of  the  afternoon, 
besides  the  hour's  own  light.  Faith,  indeed,  was  the  radiating 
point  of  pleasure,  which  the  two  others  watched  and  furnished 
with  new  supplies.  Then  after  dinner,  came  the  Italian  work, 
and  she  had  as  elaborate  and  careful  answers  and  information  as 
she  wished  for.  Mr  Linden  could  go  back  and  tell  her  where 
each  place  got  its  name,  and  what  had  been  its  history,  with 
many  stories  of  its  climate  and  productions  and  traditions  ;  and 
so  one  by  one  Faith  went  over  again  her  new  treasures.  One  by 
one,  nntu  the  short  aftemoon  began  to  f ade^  and  it  was  time  to 
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dress  for  Mrs  Seiners' ;  and  they  had  made  but  little  progress  into 
the  portfolio  after  alL  Yet  it  was  a  great  "  progress  "  to  Faith  ; 
a  grand  procession  through  the  years  of  history,  and  the  stages  of 
civilisation,  and  the  varying  phases  of  nature  and  humanity. 

Very  tenderly  the  photographs  were  restored  to  the  portfolio, 
and  the  red  leather  tongue  drawn  through,  with  a  little  breath 
heavy  with  pleasure,  and  Faith  carried  off  the  whole  to  be  put 
where  profane  hands  should  not  get  hold  of  it.  Then  the  com- 
paratively ignoble  business  of  dressing  occupied  her.  And  Mrs 
Derrick  yet  more,  who  of  course  was  there  to  help  and  look  on  ; 
while  Faith's  head  was  erratically  in  her  portfolio,  or  at  Rome,  or 
at  Florence,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  might  be.  Her  dress  was 
this  evening  the  same  she  had  worn  to  Mrs  Stoutenburgh's,  but  the 
knot  of  hoUy  and  winter-berries  transformed  her  more  than  the 
rose  and  myrtle  had  done  ;  and  she  stood  an  undoubted  guest  of 
Christmas-night.  Faith  herself  took  somewhat  of  the  effect,  which 
her  thought,  however,  concentrated. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  as  she  looked  in  the  glass,  "  I  never  saw 
anything  so  pretty  !  " — "  Neither  did  I,  child,'*  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
snuling. 

Faith  ^took  still  closer  note  of  the  beauty  of  her  breast-knot ; 
and  then  gathering  up  her  crimson  hood  and  cloak,  they  went 
down-stairs.  It  was  not  quite  the  hour  yet  for  Mrs  Somers'.  Mr 
Linden  was  ready  and  in  the  sitting-room  ;  but  Faith  did  not  this 
time  call  his  attention  to  her  bouquet  She  came  in  and  sat  down 
very  quietly  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa.  He  paused  in  his  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  however,  noting  her  well  as  she  came  in  ana 
took  her  seat.  Coming  presently  to  take  one  at  her  side,  and 
then  catching  up  a  book  from  the  table,  he  proceeded  to  give  her 
the  ice  palace  of  the  little  brook,  with  whicn  he  had  threatened 
her  before : — 

"Down  swept  the  cold  wind  from  the  mount&in  pe&k, 
Prom  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old/'  &c. 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Faith,  "  I  have  seen  just  such  a  brook  !  I  have 
played  in  it,  when  mother  was  afraid  I  should  take  cold,  and 
wouldn't  let  me  stay.  But  that 's  as  good  as  the  brook,"  she  added, 
timidly. 

"Without  the  danger  of  taking  cold.  You  are  quite  sure  it 
has  not  chilled  you.  Miss  Faith  ?  Do  you  feel  *  winter-proof  V* 
— "  I  think  I  do,  for  to-day,"  said  Faith.  "  If  the  evening  were 
to  be  even  very  disagreeable,  I  think  I  could  stand  it."  Which 
remark  was  perhaps  significant. 

The  tinkle  of  Jerry's  bells  now  made  itself  heard  at  the  door, 
and  Faith  was  shawled  and  cloaked  and  wrapped  up  by  her 
mother  in  the  house  and  by  Mr  Linden  in  the  sleigh.  He  was 
more  skilful  about  it  than  Squire  Stoutenbuigh,  and  contrived  to 
enclose  Faith  in  a  little  wigwam  of  buff^o  robes,  without  letting 
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ter  feel  the  weight  of  them.  Then  they  dashed  off,  Jerry  well 
disposed  for  exercise  after  his  five  minutes'  stand,  and  spuming 
the  snow  from  a  light  enough  pair  of  heels.  How  merrily  the  bells 
j  Vngled  !  How  calmly  and  steadily  the  stars  shone  down  I  There 
was  no  moon  now,  but  the  whitened  earth  caught  and  reflected 
every  bit  of  the  starlight,  and  made  it  by  no  means  dark ;  and 
the  gleams  from  cottage  windows  came  out  and  fell  on  the  snow 
in  little  streaks  of  brightness.  Sleighs  enough  abroad  ;  from  the 
Bwift  little  cutters  and  large  family  sleighs  that  glided  on  towards 
the  parsonage,  down  to  sledding  parties  of  boys,  cheered  only  by 
a  cow-bell  and  their  own  laughter.  Tinkle,  tmkle,  everywhere — 
near  by  and  in  the  distance  ;  the  dark  figures  just  casting  a  light 
shadow  on  the  roadside,  the  merry  voices  ignormg  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mrs  Somers'  house  was  a  good  lon^  drive  from  Mrs  Derrick's. 
The  road  was  first  on  the  way  to  Mr  Smilins' ;  from  there  it  turned 
off  at  right  angles,  and  went  winding  crookedly  down  a  solitary 
piece  of  coimtry  ;  rising  and  falling  over  uneven  gi-oimd,  twisting 
out  of  the  way  of  a  ro^  here  and  there,  and  for  some  distance 
skirting  the  edge  of  a  woodland.  There  was  light  enough  to  see 
by,  but  it  was  not  just  the  piece  of  road  one  would  choose  of  a 
dark  night ;  and  Faith  felt  thankful  Squire  Deacon  was  gone  to 
Egypt 
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In  the  dressing-room  Faith  was  seized  upon  in  the  warmest  manner 
by  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  who  looked  very  pretty  in  her  dress  of 
bright  crimson  silk. 

"  I  'm  so  glad  you  Ve  come  back,  dear !  And  how  well  you  're 
looking! — a  little  thin,  though.  But  you  11  soon  make  up  for 
that.  You  're  just  as  lovely  as  you  can  be,  Faith  ;  do  you  know 
it  1 " — "  No,  ma'am."  Her  flowers^  she  knew,  were  as  lovely  as 
they  could  be.  "  Jerry  brought  us,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  after  all, 
and  pretty  fast  too." 

"  Oh,  he  can  go  fast  enough.  You  needn't  look  so  sober,  child  ; 
of  course  no  one  thinks  so  but  me,  and  nobody  ever  minds  what 
I  say.  That 's  pretty,  I  suppose  you  'LL  allow,"  she  said,  laughing, 
bending  down  closer  to  Faith's  holly  leaves  and — "  what  is  it, 
Faith  ] — ^basswoodl" — "Don't  you  know  holly,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh? 
And  the  berries  are  winter-berries." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  perceive.    You  mustn't  get  angry  with  me, 
child.    1  tell  you  nobody  does,  not  even  your  grave  escort.    At 
least  not  for  anything  I  do  to  Aim.     Well,  111  go  down  and 
dectrify  people  with  the  news  that  you're  coming"     ^^SN^SL^Cx^a 
crimson  oxess  floated  off  to  the  tune  oi  a  U^X.  %\^^  «sl<^  ^t£l<;sc7| 
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voice ;  and  more  slowly  and  more  doubtfully  the  black  dress  and 
winter-berries  followed  her.  Perhaps  in  very  tmth  Faith  wonld 
have  been  willing  that  Mr  Stontenburgh  should  have  taken  her 
tinder  his  broad  wing  for  that  going  aown-stairs.  At  least  she 
was  as  absolutely  grave  and  c[uiet  as  anybody  ever  saw  her,  and  « 
Utile  more  inclined  to  be  shrinking.  But  Mi  Linden  was  alone  in 
the  hall  at  that  minute,  so  there  was  no  one  else  to  shrink  &om ; 
and  if  Faith  wanted  to  shrink  from  him  she  hardly  could,  there 
was  such  an  absence  of  anything  to  alarm  her,  both  in  his  look 
and  manner.  Therefore,  though  she  had  to  go  down-stairs  upon 
his  arm,  and  pass  sundry  people  on  their  way  up,  Faith  felt  tnat 
he  was  a  shield  between  her  and  the  glances  and  words  which  he 
so  little  regarded.  Eyes  and  tongues  indeed  ventured  but  litde 
in  his  presence ;  but  that  protection  of  course  extended  only  to 
the  centre  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  welcome  which  Faith 
received  from  Mrs  Somers  ;  then  she  must  shield  hersell  Then 
truly,  for  a  while,  she  was  taken  possession  of  by  Squire  Stouten- 
burgh,  who  walked  with  her  up  and  down,  and  said  all  manner  of 
kiad  things. 

Faith  had  no  particular  skill  to  shield  herself  from  anything, 
and  indeed  gave  herself  no  thought  about  it  She  took  what 
came,  in  a  simple  and  qidet  spirit,  which  was  very  apt  to  strike 
like  a  bee  the  nght  part  of  every  flower;  or  that  perhaps  carried  its 
own  honey  along.  So  she  walked  up  and  down  with  Mr  Stouten- 
burgh;  and  so  she  afterwards  enteredinto  the  demands  of  a  posse  of 
her  old  and  young  friends  who  had  not  seen  her  for  a  good  while. 

Amidst  a  little  group  of  these  people,  collected  benignly  around 
Faith,  Dr  Harrison  presently  intruded  himself.  Now  Dr  Harri- 
son was  a  lion,  and  the  smaller  animals  naturally  feU  off  from 
him,  which  was  precisely  what  he  expected  tiiem  to  da  The 
Doctor  had  the  field  soon  clear. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?*' he  said  to  Faith, 
with  the  kindly,  familiar  manner  wnich  had  grown  up  between 
them. — "  Taking  good  care,"  she  said,  in  smiling  answer  to  his 
question. 

"  Who  took  the  care  ?— yourseK  ? "— "  Yes.'' 

"  I  thought  so." 

"Why,  Dr  Harrison?" — "Excuse  me,"  said  he.  "Anybody 
else  would  have  done  it  better." 

"  No,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head,  "you  are  wrong." 

"  You  have  been,"  said  he,  looking  at  her, — "  you  have  been 
'  doing  your  duty'  too  hard." 

"  Can  one  do  that,  Dr  Harrison] "—"Certainly." 

*'  I  haven't  been  doing  it  this  time." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  ne  said,  sitting  down  by  her  and  lowering 
his  voice,  "what  you  said  once  about  the  flowers  of  the  wilder- 
ness f"—"  Yea,** 
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"  "Would  you  like  to  see  some  of  them  ?** 

"  In  the  wilderness  ? " — "  No,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  1  can  show 
you  one  family  of  them,  by  their  portraits,  here — ^to-night." 

^*  I  -would  like  to  see  them  in  the  wilderness  ox  anywhere/'  said 
Faith. 

"  Then  if  you  Tl  come  with  me  " 

And  the  next  thing  was  Dr  Harrison's  walking  off  the  black  silk 
and  winter-berries  before  aU  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  through 
one  room  after  another,  till  a  litUe  one-side  room  was  reached 
which  was  not  a  thoroughfare  to  anything.  In  this  little  room 
was  a  table  and  a  lamp  upon  it,  and  also  several  very  larse  thin 
books.  There  was  also,  which  was  singular,  a  very  comiortable 
easy  chair.  In  this  Dr  Harrison  installSi  his  charge  close  by  the 
table,  and  drew  up  one  of  the  volumes. 

"  I  am  going  to  introduce  to  you,"  he  said,  "the  whole  family 
of  the  Rhododendrons.** 

"  Rhododendrons  1 "  said  Faith.    "  I  never  saw  them." 

"  It  is  their  loss,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  but  here  they  are." 

It  was  as  he  said ;  the  whole  family  of  the  plant,  in  the  most 
superb  style  of  portraiture  and  presentation.  Full  size  and  fall 
colour ;  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  such  works.  Faith  had 
never  seen  a  rhododendron,  and  even  in  her  dreams  had  never 
visited  a  wilderness  where  such  flowers  grew.  Her  exquisite 
delight  foUy  satisfied  Dr  Harrison,  and  quite  kept  her  attention 
from  herself  and  the  fact  of  being  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Now  and  then  one  and  another  would  drop  in  and 
look  at  what  they  were  about,  with  curiosity  if  not  with  sym- 
pathy ;  but  rhododendrons  were  not  alluring  to  most  of  the 
people,  nor,  to  say  truth,  was  Dr  Harrison.  With  most  urbane 
politeness,  he  dispersed  any  desire  to  remain  and  look  over  his 
proceedings  which  might  have  been  felt  by  some  of  the  intruders, 
or  contrived  that  they  should  find  nothing  to  detain  them. 

It  was  a  long  business,  to  turn  over  aU  those  deHcious  portraits 
of  floral  life  and  give  anything  like  a  sufficient  look  at  each  one. 
Such  glories  of  vegetable  beauty  Faith  had  never  imagined. 
It  was  almost  a  new  revelation.  There  were  deep  brilliant 
crimsons  ;  there  was  the  loveliest  rose-colour,  in  large  heads  of 
the  close  elegant  flowers  ;  there  were,  larger  still  and  almost  in- 
credible in  their  magnificence,  enormous  clusters  of  cream-coloured 
and  tinted,  and  even  of  buff.  There  were  smaller  and  humbler 
members  of  the  family,  which  would  have  been  glorioiu3  in  any 
other  companionship.  There  were  residents  of  the  rich  regions 
of  the  tropics  ;  and  less  superb  members  of  the  temperate  zones  ; 
there  were  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  there  were  little  bushy,  hardy 
denizens  of  the  highest  and  barrenest  elevations  of  rocks  and 
snow  to  which  inflorescence  ever  climbs.  Faith  almost  caught 
her  breath. 
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"And  these  are  in  the  wilderness  ?  "  she  eaid. — ^"  Yes.  What 
then  ?  "  said  the  Doctor.    Faith  did  not  say. 

"You  are  thinking  they  *  waste  their  sweetness '?"—**0  no^ 
indeed!  I  don't  think  that" 

"  You  are  thinking  something.  Please  let  me  be  the  better  for 
it* — ^'  One  ought  to  be  the  better  for  it,"  said  Faith. 

**  Then  I  hope  you  won't  xefase  it  to  me,"  said  Dr  Harrison, 
gently  laughing  at  her. 

"  1  was  Siiimng,  Dr  Harrison,  what  the  Bible  says, — '  He  hath 
made  everything  beautiful  in  His  time  ;'  and,  *  Qod  saw  eveiy- 
th^  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.' " 

The  Doctor  turned  over  the  leaf  to  a  new  rhododendron. 
Faith's  thoughts  went  to  Pequot,  and  her  heart  gave  a  bound  of 
joy  at  the  remembrance  of  the  sick  woman  there. 

Mrs  Stoutenburgh's  crimson  dress  was  so  softly  worn  and 
managed,  that  the  wearer  thereof  was  close  in  Dr  Harrison's 
neighbourhood  for  a  minute  before  he  was  aware  of  her  presence  ; 
which  quiet  motions,  it  should  be  observed,  were  habitual  to  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh,  and  not  at  all  assumed  for  the  occasion.  There- 
fore it  was  with  no  idea  of  startling  anybody  that  she  said  pre- 
sently, "  My  dear  Faith,  what  are  you  looking  at  through  those  rho- 
dodendrons ?"    Faith  started,  and  looked  up  with  a  bit  of  a  smile. 

"  What  do  you  see,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  ? "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Oh,  several  things,"  said  the  lady,  passing  her  hand  softly  over 
Faith's  brow,  and  then,  with  ond  of  her  sudden  impulses,  putting 
her  lips  there.     "  Do  you  like  them,  Faith  ? " 

"  Does  not  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  like  them  1 "  said  the  Doctor,  as 
he  placed  a  chair  for  her  in  the  best  position  left  for  seeing. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  I  came  here  to  be  seen  this 
evening.  Ana  so  ought  some  other  people.  How  much  do  you 
pay  for  the  monopoly.  Doctor?" — "I  really  don't  know,"  said  Dr 
Harrison,  with  a  very  slight  rise  of  his  handsome  eyebrows.  "  I 
am  in  Pattaquasset--which  is  to  me  a  region  of  uncertainties. 
You  will  know  better  than  I,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  with  a  wicked  look  at  the  Doctor 
for  his  sole  benefit, "  speaking  of  rhododendrons,  which  you  've  seen 
often  enough  before,---don't  you  admire  this — ^which  you  have  not 
seen  before  1 "  and  she  touched  Faith's  holly  leaves  with  the  tip  of 
her  little  glove.  "  I  should  think  it  must  stir  what  Mr  Linden 
calls  your  *  nerves  of  pleasant  sensation.'" 

"  I  am  honoured  by  your  estimation,"  said  the  Doctor,  laughing 
slightly.  "  Miss  Derrick's  taste  is  matchless.  It  is  an  act  of  bene- 
Tolence  for  her  to  wear  flowers." 

Faith's  very  brow  crimsoned,  till  she  bent  it  from  view  as  much 
as  she  could.  In  all  her  truth  she  could  not  rise  up  there  and 
wakt»  that  her  skill  was  not  the  skill  to  be  commended.  She 
~  a  shield  then. 
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"  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  are  an  object  of  charity,"  said 
Mrs  Stoutenbuign,  turning  over  another  leaf  to  give  Faith  employ- 
ment '^  They  *re  talking  of  games  in  the  other  room,  dear,^  she 
added,  in  a  gentle  voice  ;  "  may  I  tell  Mrs  Somers  you  will  play 
too  ? " — "  Yes,  ma'am,  certainly." 

"  They  're  not  ready  yet — sit  still  and  enjoy  your  prints  ;  1 11  see 
-what  they  are  abouf^  And  the  lady  left  the  room«  Dr  Harrison 
sought  some  particularly  fine  specimens,  and  en^nged  Faith  in  talk 
about  them  and  their  localities  and  habits,  tillneT  self-poasession 
was  restored. 

"  Have  YOU  heard  the  news  about  Mr  Linden  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
most  nonchalant  carelessness. 

"  What  news  ? "  said  Faith,  doubtful  whether  he  meant  Squire 
Stoutenburgh's  chapter  or  some  other. 

"  Then  he.  hasn't  told  you  himself  1 "— "  No,"  said  Faith. 

"  1  thought  you  ought  to  be  authority,"  the  Doctor  went  on  in 
the  same  tone.  "  It  is  very  good  news,  for  him,  I  hope  it  is  true. 
They  say,  I  have  heard — ^how  beautiful  the  droop  of  those  petals 
is  !  and  the  shade  of  colour  is  rare— they  say,  that  he  has  a  venr 
dear  friend  abroad ;  I  mean  in  Europe,  somewhere.  Do  you  think 
it  is  true  ? " — '*  Yea,*'  said  Faith.  She  thought  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful news. 

"  I  mean  a  lady  friend,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Yes"  said  Faith  again.  She  knew  now  what  the  Doctor 
meant^  but  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  enter  into  the  subject,  or 
to  enlighten  him  at  alL  Then,  too,  Mr  Linden  mi^ht  have  more 
friends  than  one  abroad.  It  flashed  upon  her  like  a  curious 
illumination. 

"  Then  the  story  is  true  ?"  said  the  Doctor. — "  I  don't  know,  sir," 
said  Faith,  in  some  distress.    "  I  know  nothing  about  it" 

"  But  you  don't  know  that  it  is  not  true  ?  "  said  he,  looking  at 
her. — "  No,  sir.    I  don't  know." 

Dr  Harrison's  further  questions  and  remarks  were  cut  short 
by  the  entrance  of  the  very  person  referred  to  ;  who  coming  ui» 
with  his  usual  light,  alert  step,  held  out  his  hand  first  of  all  to  the 
questioner. 

"  Good  evening,  Doctor  ;  how  do  you  do  again  ?  Miss  Faitli. 
may  I  take  you  away  from  these  beauties  ? "  And  the  released  hand 
was  offered  to  her.  She  put  hers  in  it  very  willingly  but  veiy 
silently.  Faith  dared  not  say  a  word  to  him  about  the  rhododen- 
drons or  about  anything  else. 

"  Ah,  you  have  two  nands  again,"  said  Dr  Harrison,  "  and  you 
turn  it  against  me  ! " 

"  Not  that  fact,"  Mr  Linden  said,  as  he  went  off.  And  then, 
slackening  his  step,  he  talked  or  made  Faith  talk,  and  laugh, 
every  inch  of  the  way  into  the  room  where  all  the  rest  were 
clustered  ready  for  blind  man's  buffi  It  was  a  triumph  of  hia  skill, 
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or  of  his  power,  for  she  had  left  the  rhododendrons  in  a  mood  most 
shy  and  quiet,  and  disposed  to  keep  so.  Dr  Harrison  had  not  fol- 
lowed them,  but  soon  made  his  entrance  upon  the  company  by 
another  door. 

"  What  is  going  on,  or  oS,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  ?  "  he  whispered  to 
that  lady. — "  Why  the  bandage  is  going  on,  and  we  're  going  off," 
said  she,  laughing.    "  Will  you  be  blinded  first,  Doctor  1 '' 

'^  Blind  man's  buff ! "  said  the  Doctor,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
comicaUy.  "  Barbarous  !  I  would  rather '  go  off '  too ;  but  any- 
thing to  please  you,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh.  A  game  to  see  how 
much  a  man  without  his  five  senses  can  do  against  other  people 
who  have  them."  But  the  Doctor  gallantly  stepped  up  to  Mrs 
Somers. 

"  I  represent  the  forlorn  hope  for  the  evening.  Aunt  Ellen,  Has 
anybody  volunteered  to  be  the  first  victim  ? " 

"  You  are  the  last  person  in  the  room  that  ought  to  volunteer," 
said  Mrs  Somers ;  "  however,  blindness  is  proverbial  in  some 
cases.  Miss  Essie  will  bandage  your  eyes,  Julius,  and  use  her 
own  for  you  in  the  meanwhile,  I  dare  say.  Miss  Essie,  here  is  a 
candidate." 

"  Not  for  Miss  Essie's  good  offices,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  know 
her.     I  shall  not  trust  her.     I  will  put  myself  in  safe  hands." 

And  with  an  inexpressible  air  of  carelessness  and  easy  pleasure- 
taking,  Dr  Harrison  carried  his  handsome  person  across  the  room 
to  where  Faith  yet  stood  by  the  side  of  Mr  Linden — stood  look- 
ing rather  sober.  She  had  not  brought  any  of  the  rosy  rhododen- 
dron colour  away  in  her  face ;  or  else  it  had  faded.  The  Doctor 
came  up  and  sj)oke  in  an  undertone  as  wilfully  and  gracefully  in- 
dependent as  his  manner. 

"  If  I  ask  you  to  do  me  the  honour  to  put  this  handkerchief 
over  my  eyes.  Miss  Derrick,  I  suppose  you  will  not  know  what 
it  signifies  ?" — "  No,  sir,"  said  Faith,  with  a  very  slight  smile  and 
extra  colour. 

"  Where  I  have  been,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  where  we  never  play 
it— it  is  played  in  this  way.  My  entreating  you  to  bind  my 
eyes,  sigmfies  that  mthout  them  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  you." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  'd  get  somebody  else  to  do  it,  Dr  Harrison." 

"You  are  not  in  earnest  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. — **  Very  much  in 
earnest." 

"  But  I  should  observe,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  that  even  the  un- 
kindness  of  your  refusal  would  not  change  my  endeavour.  I  only 
give  you,  as  in  honour  boimd,  the  chance  of  doing  all  you  can  to 
prevent  my  succeeding.     Will  you  do  it ! " 

He  tendered  the  handkerchief.  Faith  coloured  a  little  more, 
J^  toput  a  stop  to  his  absurdities,  as  tiiey  seemed  to  her,  and  to 
"■pent  prominence  before  the  eyes  of  people,  she  accepted 
^*^  Haniflon  kneeled  at  her  feet^  and  Faith  put  the 
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handkerchief  lound  his  eyes  and  tied  it  on,  endeavouring,  to  do 
her  justice,  to  peiform  the  task  thoroughly.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  how  well  it  was  done,  after  all,  for  the  Doctor  had  interposed 
a  gentle  '*  Softly/'  as  she  was  drawing  the  knot,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  also  raised  his  hand  to  ease  the  bandage.  But  Faith 
had  to  let  it  go  so ;  and  simply  resolved  to  take  care  of  herHelf. 

Many  eyes,  ineanwhile,  surveyed  this  perfonnance  with  much 
edification,  glancing  too  at  the  motionless  figure  who  at  Faith's 
side  looked  down  upon  it.  But  when  the  smile  in  those  eyes 
touched  the  lips  as  well,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  was  roused  to  a  pitch 
of  delight,  and  running  into  the  middle  of  the  room  to  meet  the 
Doctor  as  he  came  to  take  his  stand,  she  clapped  her  hands, 
exchdming,  "  0  Doctor  !  Doctor  I  how  could  you  let  anybody  tie 
anything  over  your  eyes  ? " 

"  Is  there  treachery,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  ?"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
a  comic  stop.—"  Where  1 "  said  the  lady. 

"  Nay,  I  know  where,"  said  the  Doctor :  and  turning  from  her 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  game. 

But  though  Dr  Harrison  showed  himself  a  keen  player,  the  game 
came  to  no  sudden  termination ;  and  Faith  could  not  help  doubt- 
ing that  her  work  had  not  been  too  effectual.  It  was  beyond 
question,  even  if  she  had  not  been  forewarned,  that  the  Doctor 
was  endeavouring  to  find,  or  endeavouring  to  catch  her.  In  vain 
Mrs  Stoutenbureh's  crimson  and  Miss  Essie's  blue  floated  past 
him  and  rustled  behind  him.  In  vain  Mrs  Somers'  purple  stood 
in  his  way.  The  skirt  of  that  one  black  silk  could  go  nowhere 
that  some  one  of  the  Doctor's  senses  did  not  inform  him  of  it. 
Closely  he  followed  upon  her  flight,  and  keen  work  Faith  found  it, 
play  as  well  as  she  would.  She  began  to  get  out  of  breath,  and 
the  amusement  and  fun  grew  uproarious. 

It  was  when  her  foot  was  failing  that  the  Doctor's  gained 
strength  :  between  him  and  the  prize  there  was  now  no  barrier ; 
no  leap  could  avail  Faith  in  the  comer  where  she  was  at  last 
hemmed  in.  Slowly  and  securely  the  Doctor  advanced,  first 
himself  and  then  his  hands,  and  caught — Mr  Linden  1  Caught 
him  unmistakablv  too ;  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  Dr  Hanir 
eon  in  his  astonishment  forgot  to  pronounce  him  somebody  else. 

"  Confound  you  I"  said  the  Doctor,  slowly  and  comically,  "how 
did  you  get  here?" 

"  Are  you  fatigued  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  taking  off  the  bandage. 
•*  Miss  Faith,  you  did  tkis  part  of  your  work  very  ilL" 

"  How  did  you  get  here  i "  repeated  the  Doctor,  taking  hold  of 
his  arm  and  shakmg  it  slightly.  "I  wasn't  looking  for  ^cm, 
man." 

"  What  were  you  looking  for  ?  *  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a  laugh- 
ing return  of  the  Doctor's  gaze. 

*^  Shall  I  put  that  on  for  you  ?  '^  sftid  ^<e  \dXX;^T)'*9r^  ^  ^cs^j^ 
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complicate  expression,  which  however  never  lost  its  grace  and 
ease.  And  then  began  another  chase,  but  not  of  Faith  this  time ; 
perhaps  Mr  Linden  thought  she  needed  rest.  And  the  changes 
ran  roimd  the  company,  but  never  (as  it  happened)  includmg 
Faith  or  Dr  Harrison,  until  they  reached  the  finishing  round  of 
the  game.  Then  it  was  Mr  Linden's  turn  again  to  wear  the 
bandage,  and  then  he  gave  Faith  the  sort  of  run  he  had  given  her 
before  at  Mrs  Stoutenburgh's,  and  with  the  same  success. 

"  Haven't  they  played  blind  man's  buiF  long  enough  1 "  Faith 
whispered,  when  the  bandage  was  taken  off  her  captor.  She  was 
flushed  a  little,  and  sober  more  than  a  little. 

"  Yes,  I  will  move  a  change,"  he  answered,  in  the  same  tone. 
Which  he  did,  after  a  short  consultation. 

"  Dr  Harrison,  you  have  seen  *  the  Butterfly,'  I  suppose  ?" 

"  The  butterfly  i"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  have  seen  many,  of  all 
colours  ;  but  the  butterfly  par  excellence,  I  know  not.  Unless 
it  is  one  with  white  wings  and  black  body,  and  spots  of  most 
brilliant  red  on  the  breast." 

"The  one  I  mean  combines  more  colours,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  What  were  you  doing  in  France,  not  to  see  it  1 " — "  Seeing  other 
things,  I  suppose.  However,  now  you  speak  of  it,  I  believe  that 
butterfly  has  flown  over  me — sometime.'' 

"Please  to  imagine  yourself  a  gay  rover  for  the  nonce,"  said 
Mr  Linden,  leading  the  Doctor  persuasively  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  "  Just  suppose  you  are  a  JPurple  Emperor,  will  you.  Doctor  ? 
Miss  Essie  wants  a  story  and  forfeit*— I  shall  leave  you  to  gratify 
her."  But  he  himself  went  to  give  Miss  Faith  a  seat.  That  was 
done  with  a  very  different  manner  from  the  gay,  geni^  way  in 
which  he  had  addressed  the  Doctor : — ^it  was  genial  enough,  cer- 
tainly, but  grave. 

"You  do  not  feel  well?"  he  said,  as  he  wheeled  up  an  easy- 
chair  for  her.  It  was  spoken  too  low  for  any  one  else  to  hear. — 
"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Faith,  quickly.  But  her  face  flushed  deep,  and 
her  eye,  though  it  glanced  towards  him,  failed  timidly  of  meeting 
his,  and  her  voice  had  lost  all  the  spring  of  pleasure. 

"  Then  cannot  you  keep  the  promise  you  made  about  a  dis- 
greeable  evening?"  The  tone  was  very  low  still  (he  was 
arrangng  her  footstool  and  chair) ;  a  little  concerned  too,  a  little 
— or  Faith  fancied  it ;  but  indeed  she  was  not  quite  sure  what 
the  third  part  was.     Ajid  then  the  Doctor  began  his  work. 

For  a  minute  or  two  she  did  not  hear  him,  or  heard  without 
heed.  She  was  thinking  over  Mr  Linden's  question,  and  strug- 
gling with  it ;  for  its  slight  tone  of  remonstrance,  perhaps,  only 
met  and  stirred  into  life  the  feeling  she  was  trying  to  keep  down. 
Her  lip  took  one  of  its  sorrowful  curves  for  an  instant ;  but  then 
Dr  Harrison  came  towards  them. 

**  What  insect  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Linden,  will  you  be  ? 
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Wbat  does  lie  resemble  most,  Miss  Derrick  ? " — '*  I  am  not  parti- 
cular about  berog  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  '*the 
air  will  do  just  as  welL'' 

The  Doctor  was  waiting  for  Faith's  answer.  Under  the  exigency 
of  tiie  moment  she  gave  it  him,  glancing  up  first  at  the  figure 
beside  hei;  perhaps  to  refresh  her  memory— or  imagination— and 
smiling  a  little  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  don't  think  of  any  he  is  like,  Dr  Harrison." 

**  Do  you  think  I  am  like  a  purple  butterfly  1 "  said  the  Doctor. 
— "  Yes,  a  little,**  said  Faith  ;  but  it  was  with  a  face  of  such 
childlike  soberness  that  the  Doctor  looked  hard  at  her. 

"What  do  you  think  you  are  like  yourself?"  said  he,  not 
lightly. — "  I  think  I  am  a  little  like  an  ant,"  said  Faith. 

The  Doctor  turned  half  round  on  his  heel. 

« <  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  I ' "  was  his  exclamation. 
*^  Most  winged,  gentle,  and  ethereal  of  all  the  dwellers  in  or  on 
ant-hills !  know  that  thy  similitude  is  nothing  meaner  than  a 
flower.  Tou  must  take  the  name  of  one.  Miss  Faith — all  the 
ladies  do ;  what  will  you  be  ? " 

"  What  will  you  be  ? "  Mr  Linden  repeated  ;  "  Mignonette  ? 
that  is  even  below  tiie  level  of  some  of  your  ant-hiUs." — "  If  you 
please,"  she  said. 

"  Or  one  of  your  rhododendrons  1 "  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  that  is 
better  :  for  you  have  the  art,  or  the  nature,  indeed,  of  represent- 
ing all  the  tmts  of  the  family  by  turns — except  the  unlovely  ones. 
Be  a  rhodora  I  ** — "  No,"  said  Faith,  "  I  am  not  like  that— nor 
like  the  other,  but  I  will  be  the  other." 

"  Mignonette  ?  *'  said  the  Doctor.  "  Well,  what  shall  we  call 
him?  what  is  he  like  ? " — "  I  think,"  said  Faith,  looking  down  very 
gravely,  not  with  the  flashing  eye  with  which  she  would  have 
said  it  another  time,  **  he  is  most  like  a  midge." 

The  little  laugh  which  answered  her,  the  way  in  which  Mr 
Linden  bent  down  and  said,  "  How  do  you  know.  Miss  Faith  ? " 
were  sUghtly  mystifying  to  Dr  Harrison. 

"  I  don't  know,**  she  said,  smiling  ;  and  the  Doctor,  with  one  or 
two  looks  of  very  tmgratified  curiosity,  left  them  and  returned  to 
his  post. 

"What  are  they  going  to  play,  Mr  Linden  ? "  said  Faith.  The 
Doctor's  explanation,  given  to  the  rest  generally,  she  had  not 
heard. 

"  Do  you  know  what  a  family  connexion  you  have  given  me. 
Miss  Faith  ?  The  proverb  declares  that  *  the  mother  of  mischief 
is  no  bigger  than  a  midge's  wing.' " 

An  involuntary  little  caught  breath  attested  perhaps  Faith's 
acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  proverb  ;  but  the  Doctor's  words 
prevented  the  necessity  of  her  speaking. 

"  Miss  Essie— ladies  and  gentlemexil    'S\Ad&^  ^s^'^o^  ^pp^ 
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"  Will  you  please  to  name  your  lord  and  master  ?  He  is  in- 
capable of  naming  himselfl" — "  I  think  you  've  named  him  ? " 
said  Mis  Stoutenbuigh  with  a  gay  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  "  I  'm 
not  learned  in  insects^  Doctor — call  him  anything  that  eats  up 
butterflies." 

"Mr  Stoutenburgh,  will  you  be  a  grub?''  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Or  a  beetle  ?  I  don't  know  anything  else  that  I,  as  a  butterfly, 
dislike  more." — "No,  111  be  a  cricket,  I'm  so  spry,"  said  the 
Squire;  "and  I'll  be  down  upon  you  in  some  other  form, 
Doctor." 

declares  herself  to  be  a  purple  althaa  ;  Miss  Davids — an  evening 
primrose  ;  Miss  Deacon — a  cluster  rose ;  Miss  Fax — ^a  sweet  pink ; 
Miss  Chester — a  daisy  ;  Miss  Bezac — ^what  shall  I  put  jrou  down  ? " 
The  butterfly  was  making  a  list  of  his  flowers  and  insects,  and 
cards  had  been  famished  to  the  different  members  of  the  party, 
and  pencils,  to  do  as  much  for  themselves. — "  I*d  as  Keve  be  balm 
as  anything  else,  if  I  knew  how,"  said  Miss  Bezao ;  "  but  I 
shouldn't  call  that  putting  me  down." 

"  That  fits,  anyhow,"  said  Squire  Stoutenburgh. 

"  *  Balm  for  hurt  minds,' "  said  Dr  Harrisoni  writing :  "  Miss 
Julia  de  Staff  is  a  white  lily ;  Miss  Emmons — a  morning  glory  ; 
Mrs  Churchill — a  peony ;    Miss  Derrick  is  mignonette ;   Mrs 

Somers 1 " — "  I  may  as  well  be  lavender,"  said  Mrs  Somers. 

"  You  say  I  am  in  a  good  state  of  preservation." 

"  What  is  Mr  Somers  ? " 

"  Mr  Somers,  what  are  you? "  said  his  wife. — "  Ha !  I  don't 
know,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Somers,  blandly.  "  I  think  I  am--a — 
out  of  place." 

"  Then  you  're  a  moth,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  That  is  out  of  place 
too,  in  most  people's  opinion.  Miss  Delaney,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
what  are  you  1 "— "  Here  are  the  two  Miss  Churdiills,  Doctor," 
said  Miss  Essie — "  hyacinth  and  laburnum." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  been  sponsor.  Miss  Essie.  Well  this  is 
my  garden  of  flowers.  Then  of  fellow  insects  I  have  a  somewhat 
conrused  variety.  Mr  Stoutenburgh  sings  round  his  hearth  in 
the  shape  of  a  black  cricket  Mr  LLaden  passes  imnoticed  in  the 
invisibility  of  a  midge — nothing  more  dangerous.  Mr  Somers 
does  all  the  mischief  he  can  in  the  way  of  devouring  widows' 
houses.  The  two  Messrs  De  Staff"  (two  very  spruce  and  mous- 
tachioed young  gentlemen)  "  figure  as  wasp  and  snail ;  one  would 
hardly  tmnk  they  belonged  to  the  same  family,  but  there  is  no 
accounting  for  these  thincs.  Mr  Qeoige  Somers  professes  to  have 
the  taste  of  a  bee— but  luckily  the^garden  belongs  to  the  butterfly." 
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^In  oiher  words,  some  one  has  put  Dr  Hanison  in  a  flutter,'' 
said  Meb  Stoutenbuigh. 

"  I  haven't  begun  yet,"  said  the  Doctor,  wheeling  round  to  face 
her ;  ^*  when  I  do,  my  first  business  will  be  to  cut  you  up,  Mrs 
StoutenbuiglL" 

"  Miss  Faith,**  said  Mr  Linden,  while  the  roll  went  on,  "I  have 
not  forgotten  your  question ;  they,  and  we,  are  going  to  play  a 
French  game  mled  *  The  Butterfly  and  the  Flowers ;'  wherein  I, 
a  midge,  am  in  humble  attendance  on  a  sprig  of  mignonette. 
Whenever  our  butterfly  gardener  chooses  to  speak  the  name  of 
any  flower  or  insect,  that  flower  or  insect  must  reply  :  when  he 
speaks  of  the  gardener,  you  flowers  must  extend  one  hand  in 
token  of  welcome,  we  insects  draw  back  in  dismay:  if  the  gardener 
brings  his  watering-pot,  or  there  falls  a  shower  of  rain,  you  must 
hold  up  your  head  for  joy — I  must  kneel  down  for  fear.  If  the 
sunshine  is  mentioned,  we  are  free  to  rejoice  together — standing 
up  and  making  demonstrations.  You  may  reply.  Miss  Faith, 
either  in  your  own  words  or  quotations,  so  that  you  mention 
some  one  of  your  companions ;  but  if  you  fail  to  speak,  or  break  any 
other  rule,  you  must  pay  a  forfeit  first  and  redeem  it  afterwards." 

"  I  may  mention  either  insect  or  flower  ? "  said  Faith. — "  Yes, 
just  what  you  like," 

"If  everybody  is  ready,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  will  begin  by  re- 
marking that  I  find  myself  in  an  *  embarras  de  richesses  ;'  so  many 
sweets  around  me  that  I — a  butterfly — ^know  not  which  to  taste 
first,  and  such  an  array  of  enemies,  hostile  alike  to  the  flowers 
and  me,  that  I  know  not  which  to  demolish  first.  I  hope  a 
demolishing  rain  will  fall  some  of  these  days — ah  !  that  is  grati- 
fying !  behold  my  enemies  shrinking  already,  while  the  flowers 
lift  up  their  heads  with  pleasure  and  warm  themselves  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun.    What  is  Mignonette  doinc  ? " 

There  was  a  general  outcinr  of  laughter,  for  as  the  gentlemen 
had  kneeled  and  bent  their  neads,  and  the  flowers  had  risen  to 
greet  the  sun,  Faith  in  her  amusement  and  preoccupation  had  sat 
still.    She  rose  now,  blushing  a  little  at  being  called  upon, 

"  Mignonette  loves  the  sun  without  makmg  any  show  for  it. 
She  has  no  face  to  lift  up  Hke  the  white  lily." 

"  The  white  lily  isn't  sweet  Hke  lavender,"  said  Miss  Julia. 

"And  the  lavender  has  more  to  do  in  the  linen-press  than 
among  butterflies,"  said  Mrs  Somers. 

"  It  is  good  to  know  one's  place,"  said  the  Doctor,  "But  the 
butterfly, ;  seeking  a  safe  resting-place,  flutters  with  unpoised 
flight,  past  the  false  poppy  which  flaunts  its  gay  colours  on  the 
sight." — "And  fixes  its  eyes  on  the  distant  gwxlener  with  his 
watering-pot,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  stretching  forth  her  hand^ 
Bibyl-Hke,  towards  ihe  now  prostrate  Doctot,  "  ^\kSSt«aX.  'Csife  ts^ 
nonette  r^'oicea" 
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"  All  the  flowers  rejoice,"  said  the  mignonette,  "and  the  cricl^et 

i'umps  out  of  the  way." — "  Into  the  sunshine,"  said  Mr  Stouten- 
)uigh,  laughing ;  "  but  the  moth  feels  doubtfuL" 

"  The  moth,"  said  Mr  Somers,  "  he  don't  like  the  sunshine  so 
well  as  the  rain.  He — ^ha— he  wishes  he  was  a  midge  there,  to  get 
under  shelter." 

"  A  midge  here  he  can't  be,"  sa£d  Mr  Linden,  dropping  his  voice 
for  Faith's  benefit ;  "  *  Two  suns  hold  not  their  courses  in  one 
sphere  !  * "  Then  aloud :  "  Invisibility  is  a  great  thing,  when  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  to  it,  but  *  Althaea  with  the  purple  eye ' 
loo^  on  life  dilGferently.'' 

"  I  look  on  it  soberly,"  said  Miss  Essie — 

« *  Flutter  he,  flutter  he,  high  as  he  wilL 
A  butterfly  is  but  a  butterfly  still.'  '* 

**  I  '11  flutter  no  more  after  that,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  1 11  creep 
into  the  heart  of  the  white  lily,  and  beg  it  to  shelter  me." 

"  It  won't  hide  you  from  the  sun  nor  from  the  rain,"  said  the 
while  lily,  "  and  I  'd  as  lieve  shelter  a  spider  besides." 

Faith  forgot  again  that  she  must  welcome  the  sun,  but  she  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  incurred  forfeits,  nor  the  last  one  who 
should.  For  while  that  interesting  member  of  society  who  called 
himself  spider  made  his  reply,  A&  Linden's  attention  naturally 
wandered  or  came  back ;  and  the  lively  dialogue  which  ensued 
between  Messrs  Snail,  Wasp,  Beetle,  &c.,  failed  to  arouse  him  to 
the  duties  of  a  midge  or  the  fear  ol  the  gardener.  He  forget 
everything  else  in  the  pleasure  of  making  Mignonette  laueh. 
Standing  half  before  her  at  last,  in  some  animated  bit  of  talk, 
more  than  one  sunbeam  and  watering-pot  had  come  and  gone 
imnoticed  by  both  Midge  and  Mignonette ;  a  fact  of  which  some 
other  people  took  note,  and  smilingly  marked  down  the  forfeits. 

"  Mj*  Linden,"  said  the  voice  of  Miss  Essie  at  his  elbow,  "  do 
you  know  what  the  Doctor  is  saying  ?  *  The  mother  of  mischief 
is  no  bigger  than  a  midge's  wing.'    You  'd  better  speak  to  him." 

Mr  Linden  turned  with  a  laughing  recollective  glance  :  "  Who 
speaks  slightingly  of  the  midge  i  let  him  have  a  dose  of  syrup  of 
poppies ! " — "  I  guess  you  can  find  balm,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenbuigh, 

gaily. 

"  He  shall  have  it  if  he  wants  it,"  said  Miss  Bezac,  "that  is,  if 
I  've  ff ot  it ;  though  I  rather  guess  he 's  got  it  himself.  I  'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  he  hasn't  got ;  and  it  don't  strike  me  he  looks 
as  if  he  wanted  it  either,  if  I  had.  But  it 's  funny  I  should,  and 
not  the  Doctor — ^though,  to  be  sure,  most  things  are — and  he's 
gone  to  the  *  butterfly's  ball  and  the  grasshopper's  feast' " 

"  The  grasshopper's  feast  being  just  now  announced,"  said  Mrs 
Somers,  stepping  forward,  "  I  shall  hope  to  set  the  flowers  free 
from  their  natural  enemies  without  more  dday." 
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^  I  shall  not  confess  to  that,"  said  Mr  Linden^  In  an  undertone, 
^  But  will  you  come,  Miss  Faith )    The  insects  are  all  gone — 

** '  Save  the  few  that  linger,  even  yet, 
Bound  the  alyssom's  toft  and  the  mignonette.' " 

The  midge's  prompt  action  had  perhaps  disappointed  several 
other  people.  Dr  Harrison,  at  mkj  rate,  contrived  with  Miss  Essie 
to  be  the  immediately  prec^iing  couple  in  the  walk  to  the  supper- 
room. 

"  I  *m  glad  of  some  refreshment,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  butterflies 
cannot  live  on  the  wing.  Linden,  have  you  been  singing  all  the 
evening  in  the  character  of  a  midge  ?  " — "  No,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
"  all  the  singing  I  have  done  has  been  in  my  own  character." 

"  I  am  glSi  to  hear  it.  By  the  way,*'  said  Dr  Harrison,  as  they 
reached  the  supper-room,  and  paired  off  from  their  respective 
charges,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Pattaquasset  has  no  hold  on 
you,  Linden." — "  Indeed ! "  said  Mr  Linden ;  an  "indeed"  which 
might  refer  to  the  Doctor's  sorrow^  or  the  supposed  fact. 

"  Nay,  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  lightly,  as 
he  attacked  the  supper-table ;  "  but  Miss  Derrick  tells  me  it  is 
true  that  your  heart  is  in  another  place." 

"  Dr  Harrison  1 "  Mr  Linden  said,  with  a  momentary  erectness 
of  position,  but  he  said  no  more,  turning  off  then  towards  Faith 
with  her  oysters.  And  the  gentle  respect  and  quick  attention 
with  which  she  was  served  Faith  might  feel  and  take  note  of,  yet 
not  guess  that  its  peculiar  tone  this  night  was  warring,  hand  to 
hand,  with  the  injustice  done  her  name.  The  Doctor  had  unwit- 
tingly betrayed  at  least  one  point  of  talk  held  over  the  rhododen- 
drons, furnished  a  clue  he  dreamed  not  of,  and  stirred  a  power  of 
displeasure  which  perhaps  he  thought  Mr  Linden  did  not  possess. 

Ladies  were  in  the  majority  that  night,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  move.  In  one  of  the  minutes 
when  Faith  was  alone,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  came  up. 

"  Faith,"  she  whispered,  "  have  you  been  doing  anything  to  vex 
my  friend  1 "  Faith  started  a  little,  with  a  sort  of  shadow  of  pain 
crossing  her  face. 

"Who  is  your  friend,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh ?"—" Hush,  child  1" 
she  answered,  ^^your  friend,  if  you  like  it  cotter,"  And  she  added 
softly  but  seriously,  "  Don't  vex  him,  he  doesn't  deserve  it." 

Faith's  lip  was  that  touchingly  sorrowful  child's  lip  for  an 
instant.  She  was  beyond  speaking.  Then  came  up  help  in  the 
shape  of  Miss  Essie,  with  questions  about  the  forfeits  and  about 
Mr  Linden.  All  Mrs  Stoutenburgh's  kindness  made  itself  into  a 
screen  for  Faith  on  the  instant ;  neither  eyes  nor  tongues  were 
allowed  to  come  near  her. 

"  Mr  Linden,"  said  Miss  Essie,  as  he  just  then  came  up,  "will 
you  help  us  give  out  forfeits  1    Wno  do  you  think  is  best  to  do  it  I  *' 
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«  Mr  Lmden,**  said  Mrs  Somers,  "  we  are  all  veiy  anxious  to 
know  whether  all  the  reports  about  you  are  true," 

Mr  Linden  bowed  to  the  anxiety,  but  gave  it  no  further  heed. 

"  Are  they  ?  "  she  repeated.—"  Do  all  the  reports  agree,  Mrs 
Somers  ? " — "  I  must  confess  they  are  at  swords'  points.*' 

"  Then  they  cannot  all  be  true ;  let  them  fight  it  out" 

" But  suppose  some  of  the  fighlpig  should  come  upon  you?  "— * 
**  That  is  a  supposition  I  have  just  refused  to  take  up/'  said  Mr 
Linden,  steppmg  towards  the  table  and  bringing  a  bunch  of  grapes 
to  Faith's  plate. 

"  Yes ;  but  everybody  hasn't  the  patience  of  Job,"  said  Mrs 
Somers.     "  Julius,  for  instance." 

"  He  has  at  least  his  own  ways  of  obtaining  information,"  said 
Mr  Linden  ;  and  Faith  felt  the  slight  change  of  voice.  "  Miss 
Essie,  what  will  you  have  ? " — "  Has  the  Doctor  any  forfeits  to 
pay  ?  "  was  the  somewhat  irrelevant  answer.  "  I  shoiid  so  like  to 
see  you  two  set  against  each  other !  Dr  Harrison,  have  you  any 
forfeits  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "  but  as  severe  service  to  perform  as  if 
I  had.  Linden,  we  shall  want  your  help,  it's  too  much  for  one 
man." 

Faith  edged  away  behind  this  growing  knot  of  talkers,  and 
presently  was  deeply  encaged  in  conversation  with  Miss  Cecilia 
Deacon,  at  a  table  in  the  comer,  and  alternating  her  attention 
between  grapes  and  words.  Then  Squire  Stoutenbu:^  walked 
softly  up,  and  stood  behind  Faith's  chair. 

"My  dear,  will  you  have  anything  more?" — "No," sir,  thank 
you." 

"  Then  I  am  going  to  carry  you  off,"  said  the  Squire.  "  K I 
wait  a  quarter  of  a  second  more  I  shall  lose  my  chance.    Come." 

Faith  was  very  willing  to  come,  indeed ;  ana  they  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  all  the  company  pouring  after  them ;  and 
Faith  feeling  as  if  she  had  got  under  a  kind  of  lee-shore  on  Mr 
Stoutenburgh's  ann.  It  could  not  shelter  her  long,  for  the  forfeits 
began. 

The  Doctor  and  Mr  Linden,  with  Miss  Essie  and  Mrs  Stouten- 
bnrgh  for  coadjutors,  were  constituted  the  awarding  committee  ; 
and  the  forfeits  were  distributed  to  them  indifferently.  There 
were  many  to  be  redeemed ;  and  at  first  there  was  a  crowd  of 
inferior  interest,  Messrs  Spider  and  Wasp,  MesdemoiseUes  White 
laly  and  Cluster  Rose,  who  were  easily  disposed  of  and  gallantly 
dismissed.  But  there  were  others  behind.  One  of  Faith's  forfeits 
came  up ;  it  was  held  by  Dr  Harrison. 

"  Please  to  stand  forth,  Miss  Derrick,  and  hear  your  sentence," 
said  the  Doctor,  leading  her  to  a  central  position  in  the  floor ; 
which  Faith  took  quietly,  but  with  what  inward  rebellion  one  or 
two  people  could  somewhat  guess. 
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"  Have  the  goodness  to  state  to  tlie  company  what  you  consider 
to  be  the  most  admirable  and  praiseworthy  of  all  the  characters  of 
flowers  within  your  knowledge,  and  to  describe  the  same,  that  we 
may  judge  of  the  justness  of  your  opinion." 

"  Describe  the  character  ?"  said  Faith,  in  a  low  voice. — "Yes,  if 
you  please." 

She  stood  silent  a  moment  with  downcast  eyes,  and  did  not 
raise  them  when  she  spoke.  Her  colour  was  hardly  heightened, 
and  though  her  voice  rose  little  above  its  former  pitch,  its  sweet 
accents  were  perfectly  audible  everywhere.  The  picture  would 
have  been  enough  for  her  forfeit. 

"  The  prettiest  character  of  a  flower  that  I  know,  is  that  of  a 
little  species  of  rhododendron.  It  is  one  of  the  least  handsome, 
to  look  at,  of  all  its  family  ;  its  beauty  is  in  its  living.  It  grows 
on  the  high  places  of  high  mountains,  where  frost  and  barrenness 
give  it  no  help  nor  chance  ;  but  there,  where  no  other  flower  ever 
blossoms,  it  opens  its  flowers  patiently  and  perseveringly ;  and  its 
flowers  are  very  sweet.  Notlung  checks  it  nor  discourages  it.  As 
soon  as  the  great  cold  lets  it  come,  it  comes  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
least  mildness  lets  it  stay,  it  stays.  Amidst  snow  and  tempest 
and  desolation  it  opens  its  blossoms  and  spreads  its  sweetness, 
with  nobody  to  see  it  nor  to  praise  it ;  where,  from  the  nature  of 
the  place  it  lives  in,  its  work  is  all  alone.  For  no  other  flower  will 
bear  what  it  bears.  Will  that  do  ? "  said  Faith,  looking  up  gravely 
at  her  questioner. 

Very  gently,  very  reverently  even,  he  took  her  hand,  put  it 
upon  his  arm,  and  led  her  to  a  seat,  speaking,  as  he  went,  low 
words  of  gratified  pardon-asking.  "  i  ou  must  forgive  me,"  he 
said.  "  Forfeits  must  be  forfeits,  you  know ;  I  couldn't  resist  the 
temptation." 

"  Now  wasn't  that  pretty  ? "  whispered  Miss  Essie,  in  the  mean 
time,  in  Mr  Linden's  ear. 

He  had  listened,  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  and  with 
shaded  eyes  looking  down  ;  and  now  to  Miss  Essie's  question 
returned  only  a  grave  bend  of  the  head. 

"  If  you  have  been  looking  at  the  floor  all  this  while  you  have 
lost  something,"  said  the  lady.  "  Do  you  know  your  turn  comes 
next  ?  Mr  Lmden,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  condemned  to  tell 
us  what  he  holds  the  most  precious  thing  in  this  world  ;  and  to 
justify  himself  in  his  opinion  by  an  argument,  a  quotation,  and  an 
illustration." 

"  Now,  wiU  he  find  means  to  evade  his  sentence  ?  *'  said  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh,  laughing. 

"  The  most  precious  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Mr  Linden,  in  a 
tone  as  carelessly  graceful  as  his  attitude,  "  is  that  which  cannot 
be  bought,  for  if  money  could  buy  it,  then  were  money  equally 
vcduable.    Take,  for  illustration,  the  perfection  of  a  friend." 
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"/don't  understand,"  Bald  Miss  Essie;  "but  perhaps  I  shall 
when  I  hear  the  rest." 

He  smiled  a  little,  and  gave  the  quotation  on  that  point  in  his 
own  clear  and  perfect  manner. 

*"  A  sweet  attractire  kind  of  grace ; 

A  ftiU  asiurance  given  by  looki; 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face  ; 

The  lineaments  of  gospel  books,— 
I  trow  that  countenance  cannot  lye 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye."*  '„ 

The  q^uotation  was  received  variously,  but  in  general  with  vast 
admiration.  Miss  Essie  turned  to  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  and  remarked, 
half  aloud,  "  Thai  *8  easy  to  understand.    I  was  dulL" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  softly,  stooping 
towards  Faitli.  But  if  she  heard  she  did  not  answer  him.  She 
sat  with  downcast  eyes  that  did  not  move.  She  had  been  won- 
dering whether  ttiat  was  a  description  of  "  Pet,"  or  of  somebody 
else. 

"  Faith,"  whispered  Mrs  Stoutenburgh's  kind  mischievous  voice 
in  her  ear,  "  in  whose  face  do  you  suppose  he  *  finds  continual 
comfort'?"  But  she  was  sorry  the  next  instant,  for  the  pained, 
startled  look  which  flashed  up  at  her.  Sorry  and  yet  amused,  the 
soft  little  kiss  on  Faith's  cheek  was  smiling  although  apologetic. 

"  Mr  Linden,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  held  the  bag  of  forfeits,  "  it 
is  your  duty  to  punish  Miss  Essie  with  some  infliction,  such  as 
you  can  devise.'* 

"  Miss  Essie,"  said  Mr  Linden,  walking  gravely  up  to  her,  "  if 
there  is  any  person  in  this  room  towards  whom  you  entertain  and 
practise  malicious,  mischievous,  and  underhand  designs,  you  are 
hereby  sentenced  to  indicate  the  person,  declare  the  designs,  and 
to  *  show  cause.' " 

"  Why,  I  never  did  in  my  life,"  said  Miss  Essie,  with  a  mixture 
of  surorise  and  amusement  in  her  gracious  black  eyes. 

"  The  court  is  obliged  to  refuse  an  unsupported  negative,"  said 
Mr  Linden,  bowing. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Essie,  with  no  diminishing  of  the  lustre  of 
her  black  orbs, "  I  had  a  design  against  you,  sir  !" 

"  Of  what  sort  ?"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  intense  gravity,  while 
everybody  else  laughed  in  proportion. 

"  I  had  a  design  to  enter  your  mind  by  private  fraud,  and  steal 
away  its  secrets ;  and  the  reason  was,  because  the  door  was  so 
terribly  strong  and  had  such  an  uncommon  good  lock,  and  I 
couldn't  get  in  any  other  way." 

"  I  hope  that  is  news  to  the  rest  of  the  company,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  laughing,  as  he  bowed  his  acknowledgments.  "It  is  none 
to  me.^    Miss  Essie,  may  your  shadow  never  be  less  !  " 

"  Ain't  you  ashamed,"  said  Miss  Essie,  reproachful^'.  "  Didn't 
such  a  confession  deserve  better  ?    Who 's  nexl^  Dr  ELarrison  ]  " 
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Some  unimportant  names  followed,  with  commonplace  forfeits 
according  ;  then  Faith's  name  came  to  Mr  Linden.  Then  was 
there  an  opening  of  eyes  and  a  pricking  of  ears  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  company.  Only  Faith  herself  sat  still  as  a  monse,  after  one 
little  qmck  glance  over  to  where  the  person  stood  in  whose  hands 
she  was.  He  stood  looking  at  her,  then  walked  with  great  de- 
liberation across  the  room  to  her  low  seat,  and  taking  ootii  her 
hands  lifted  her  np. 

"  You  need  not  be  frightened,"  he  said  softly,  as  keeping  one 
hand  in  his  clasp  he  led  ner  back  to  where  he  had  been  standing ; 
then  placed  her  m  a  great  downy  easy-chair  in  that  comer  of  the 
fireplace,  and  drew  up  a  footstool  for  her  feet 

"  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  you  are  to  sit  there  in  absolute  silence 
for  the  next  fifteen  minutes.  If  anybody  speaks  to  you,  you  are 
not  to  answer :  if  you  are  longing  to  speak  yourself  you  must 
wait  It  is  also  required  that  you  look  at  nobody,  and  hear  as 
little  as  possible."  With  which  fierce  sentence,  Mr  Linden  took 
his  stand  by  the  chair  to  see  it  enforced. 

"  What  a  man  you  are  1"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  laughing. 

"  That 's  not  fair  play,"  said  Mrs  Somers.  "  She  don't  want  to 
sit  there  ;  if  you  think  she  does,  you  're  mistaken." 

"  She  should  have  been  more  careful  then,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  Dr  Harrison,  you  have  the  floor."  ^ 

Dr  Harrison  did  not  appear  to  think  that  was  much  of  a  posses- 
sion, to  judge  by  his  face,  which  cast  several  very  observant 
glances  towards  the  chair,  and  by  his  manner,  which  for  a  moment 
was  slightly  abstracted  and  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  the  game. 
Miss  Essie's  eyes  took  the  same  direction,  with  a  steady  gaze, 
which  the  picture  justified.  Faith  sat  where  she  had  been  placed, 
in  most  absolute  obedience  to  the  orders  she  had  received,  except 
possibly — ^not  probably — the  last  one.  The  lids  drooped  over  her 
eyes,  which  moved  rarely  from  the  floor,  and  never  raised  them- 
selves. Her  colour  had  risen  indeed  to  a  rich  tint,  where  it 
stayed ;  but  Mrs  Somers*  declaration  nevertheless  was  hardly 
borne  out  by  a  certain  little  bit-in  smile  which  lurked  there  too 
spite  of  everything.  Otherwise  she  sat  like  an  impersonation  of 
silence,  happily  screened,  by  not  looking  at  anybody,  from  any 
annoyance  of  tlie  eyes  that  were  levelled  at  her  and  at  the  figure 
that  held  post  by  her  side, 

"Mrs  Stoutenburgh,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  have  my  Aunt 
EUen." 

Mrs  Stoutenburgh  however  was  lenient  in  that  quarter,  and  told 
Mrs  Somers  they  would  require  nothing  of  her  but  the  three  last 
items  of  Pattaauasset  news,  which  she,  as  pastor's  wife,  was  bound 
to  know.  And  Mrs  Somers  was  not  backward  in  declaring  them ; 
the  first  being-»the  engagement  of  two  people  who  hated  each 
otiier^  the  second  tiie  separation  of  two  people  who  loved  each 
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other,   the   third,  that  Mr  Linden    shot  himself— to  make  a 
sensation. 

"  Mr  linden,**  said  the  Doctor,  "  yon  come  next,  and  yon  are 
none.  What  shall  I  do  with  you  1 " — "  Why,  anything,"  said  Mr 
Idnden. 

"  Well,  I  am  greatly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  yon  are  good  f or,** 
said  the  Doctor,  Eghtly,  "  but  on  the  whole  I  order  you  to  preach 
a  sermon  to  the  company.** 

"  Have  you  any  choice  as  to  the  text  ?  " — "  I  am  not  in  the  way 
of  those  things,**  said  the  Doctor,  laughingly.  "  Give  us  the  lesson 
you  think  we  want  most.** 

The  clear,  grave  look  that  met  him,  Dr  Harrison  had  seen 
before.  The  change  was  like  the  parting  of  a  little  bright  vapour, 
revealing  the  steadfast  blue  beneath. 

"  Nay,  Doctor,  you  must  bid  me  do  something  else.  I  dare  not 
plfff  at  marbles  with  precious  stones.** 

There  was  probably  a  mixture  of  things  in  the  Doctor's  mind  ; 
but  the  outward  show  in  answer  to  this  was  in  the  highest  d^ree 
seemly  and  becoming.  The  expression  of  Dr  Harrison's  face 
changed ;  with  a  look  gentle  and  kind,  even  winning,  he  came  up 
to  Mr  Linden's  side  and  took  his  hand. 

'*  Is  Miss  Derrick's  penance  out  ?  She  comes  tiex^  and  Miss 
Essie  has  her." 

"  No,**  said  Mr  Linden,  consulting  his  watelL  *|  I  am  sorry  to 
interfere  with  your  arrangements,  Doctor,  but  justice  must  have 
its  course.** 

"  Then  there  is  a  'recess,'  **  said  the  Doctor,  comically.  **  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  please  amuse  yourselves.** 

He  had  no  intention  of  helping  them,  it  seemed,  for  he  stood 
fast  in  his  place  and  talked  to  Mr  Linden  in  a  different  tone  till 
the  minutes  were  run  out  Nothing  could  be  more  motionless 
than  the  occupant  of  the  chair. 

"  Miss  Faith,*[  Mr  Linden  said  then,  "it  is  a  little  hard  to  pass 
from  one  inquisitor  to  another,  but  I  must  hand  you  over  to  Miss 
Essie." 

Faith's  glance  at  him  expressed  no  ^ratification.  Meanwhile 
the  Doctor  had  gone  for  Miss  Essie  and  brought  her  up  to  the 
fireplace. 

"  Miss  Derrick,**  said  the  black-eyed  lady,  **  1  "vrish  you  to  tell 
—as  the  penalty  of  your  forfeit — ^why,  when  you  thought  the 
rhododendron  the  most  perfect  flower,  you  did  not  take  it  for 
your  name  ?  ** 

If  anybody  had  known  the  pain  this  question  gave  Faith — ^the 
leap  of  dismay  that  her  heart  made !  Nobody  knew  it ;  her  head 
drooped,  and  the  colour  rose  again  to  be  sure ;  but  one  hand 
sheltered  the  exposed  cheek,  and  the  other  was  turned  to  the  fire* 
Here^  as  once  bef cro,  Faith's  straightforwardness  saved  her. 
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"Why  didn't  you  call  yourself  rhodora?'*  repeated  Misa 
Essie ;  and  Faith  answered,  "  Because  another  name  wan  sug- 
gested to  me." 

The  question  could  not  decently  be  pushed  any  further ;  and 
both  Miss  Essie  and  the  Doctor  looked  as  if  they  had  failed. 
Faith's  own  tumult  and  sinking  of  heart  preyentea  her  knowing 
how  thoroughly  this  was  true. 

"And  you  two  people,"  said  Mr  Linden,  " come  and  a^  Miss 
Derrick  why  she  chose  to  appropriate  a  character  that  she 
thought  fell  short  of  perfection !  What  is  the  use  of  telling 
anybody  anything,  after  that?"— "I  am  only  one  people,"  said 
Miss  Essie. 

"  I  am  another,"  said  the  Doctor  j  "and  I  confess  myself  curious. 
Besides,  a  single  point  of  imperfection  might  be  supposed,  with- 
out injury  to  mort€d  and  human  nature." 

"  Julius,"  said  Miss  Harrison,  "  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
do  so  impolite  a  thing  as  to  look  at  your  watch  ?  Aimt  Ellen  will 
expect  us  to  set  a  proper  example.  Dear  Faith,  are  you  bound  to 
sit  in  that  big  chair  all  night  ? " 

Then  there  was  a  general  stir  and  break-up  of  the  party.  One 
bit  of  conversation  Faith  was  fated  to  hear  as  she  slo-vdy  made  her 
way  out  of  the  dressing-room  door,  among  comers  and  goers  :  the 
first  speaker  was  a  young  De  Staff. 

"Smce  that  shooting  affair  there's  been  nothing  but  reports 
about  you.  Linden." — "  Reports  seldom  kill,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  Don't  trust  to  that,"  said  another  laughmg  moustache ;  "  keep 
'em  this  side  the  water.  By  the  way,  is  tnere  any  likeness  of  that 
fair  foreigner  going  ?  How  do  you  fancy  she  would  like  reports  ? " 
— "  When  you  find  out  I  wish  you  woiud  let  me  know,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  with  a  little  accent  of  impatience^  as  he  came  forward  and 
took  Faith  in  charge. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

It  was  pretty  late  when  Jerry  and  his  little  sleigh-load  got  clear 
of  the  gates.  The  stars  were  as  bright  as  ever,  and  now  they  had 
the  help  of  the  old  moon,  which  was  pouring  her  clear  radiance 
over  the  snow,  and  sending  long  shadows  from  trees  and  fences. 
The  fresh  air  was  pleasant  too.  Faith  felt  it,  and  wondered  that 
starlight  and  snow  and  sleigh-bells  were  such  a  different  thing 
from  what  they  were  a  few  hours  before.  She  chid  herself,  she 
was  vexed  at  herself,  and  humbled  exceedingly.  She  endeavoured 
to  get  back  on  the  simple  abstract  ground  she  had  held  in  her  own 
thoughts  until  within  a  dav  or  two.  And  yet  the  image  of  the 
possibility  of  what  Dr  Harrison  had  suggested^  T«as^\  ^  ^^^^os. 
that  Faith  could  not  look  at.     Sh6  fta^  iMSl  tsA  ifiL<c ' 
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and  heard  the  sleigh-bells  without  knowing  to  what  tnne  they 
jingled. 

It  was  a  quick  tune,  at  all  events.  For  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  Jerry  dashed  along  to  his  hearths  content,  and  his  driver 
even  urged  him  on ;  then,  with  other  sleighs  left  far  behind, 
and  a  hill  before  him,  Jerry  brought  the  time  to  a  staccato,  and 
Mr  Linden  spoke.  But  the  words  were  not  very  relevant  to 
either  stars  or  sleigh-beUs.  "  Miss  Faith,  I  thought  you  knew 
me  better." 

They  startled  her,  for  she  was  a  minute  or  two  without  answer- 
ing ;  then  came  a  gentle,  and  also  rather  frightened, "  Why  ?  why 
do  you  say  that,  Mr  Linden  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  you  know  me  1 "  he  said,  turning  towards  her 
with  a  little  bit  of  a  smile,  though  the  voice  was  grave.  "  Do 
you  think  you  have  any  idea  how  much  I  care  about  you  ? " — 
"  I  think  you  do,''  she  said.    "  I  am  sure  you  do,  very  much  I " 

"  Do  you  know  how  much  1  *'  and  the  smile  was  full  then,  and 
followed  by  a  moment 's  silence.  "  I  shall  not  try  to  tell  you, 
Miss  Faith ;  I  could  not  if  I  would  :  but  there  is  something  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  which  I  want  you  to  tell  me." 

And  Jerry  walked  slowly  up  the  snowy  hill,  and  the  slight 
tinkle  of  his  bells  was  as  silvery  as  the  starlight  of  Orion  over- 
head. 

Faith  looked  at  her  questioner,  and  then  off  again,  while  a  rich 
colour  was  slowly  mantling  in  her  cheeks.  But  the  silence  was 
breathless.  Jerry's  bells  only  announced  it.  And  having  by  that 
time  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  chose,  and  was  permitted,  to 
set  off  at  his  former  pace ;  flinging  off  the  snow  right  and  left,  and 
tossing  his  mane  on  the  cool  night  air.  Down  that  hill,  and  up 
the  next,  and  down  that,  and  along  a  level  bit  of  road  to  the  foot 
of  another, — ^then  slowly. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  said  Mr  Linden,  when  they  were  half  way  up, 
"  do  you  never  mean  to  speak  to  me  again  ]" 

A  very  low-breathed,  mhough  audible  "  Yes." 

"  Is  that  all  you  mean  to  say  1  I  shall  take  it  very  compre- 
hensively." She  was  willing,  probably,  that  he  shomd  take  it 
any  way  that  he  pleased ;  but  to  add  was  as  much  beyond  Faith's 
power  at  the  moment,  as  to  subtract  from  her  one  word.  She 
did  not  even  look. 

"  Do  you  know  what  this  silence  is  promising  1 "  Mr  Linden 
said,  in  the  same  tone,  and  bending  down  by  her.  "I  do  ;  and 
yet  I  want  to  hear  you  speak  once  more.  If  there  is  any  reason 
why  I  should  try  not  to  love  you  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  you  must  tell  me  now." 

One  rather  quick,  inquiring,  astonished  glance  her  eyes  gave 
into  his  face ;  and.  then,  as  usual,  his  wish  to  have  her  speak 
made  her  speak,  through  all  the  intense  difficulty.    There  was  a 
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xninute's  further  hesitation,  and  then  the  words,  very  low,  very 
simple,  and  trembling — 

"Do,  if  you  can.** 

"  Do  try  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  lower  and  graver  tone. 

"  Try  ?  '*  she  said  ;  then,  with  a  change  of  voice  and  in  very 
much  confusion,  "  Oh,  no,  Mr  Linden  ! " 

"  I  should  not  succeed,'*  was  all  his  answer,  nor  was  there  time 
for  much  more ;  for  having  now  turned  into  the  main  street, 
where  other  homeward-bound  sleighs  were  flying  along,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  fly  along  with  the  rest ;  and  a  very  lew  minutes 
brought  them  home. 

Mr  Skip  was  probably  reposing  in  parts  unknown,  for  there  was 
no  sign  of  him  at  his  post ;  and  when  Faith  had  been  silently 
taken  out  of  the  sleigh  and  into  the  hall,  Mr  Linden  went  back 
to  Jerry,  telling  her  she  must  take  good  care  of  herself  for  five 
minutes. 

Bewilderedly,  and  trembling  yet,  Faith  turned  into  the  sitting- 
room.  It  was  warm  and  bright,  Mrs  Derrick  having  only  l&tely 
left  it ;  and  taking  off  hood  and  cloak,  in  a  sort  oi  mechanical 
way,  with  fingers  that  did  not  feel  the  strings,  she  sat  down  in  the 
easy-chair  and  laid  her  head  on  the  arm  of  it,  as  very  a  child  as 
she  had  been  on  the  night  of  that  terrible  walk ;  wondering  to 
herself  if  this  were  Christmas-day,  if  she  were  Faith  Derrick,  and 
if  anything  were  anything  I  but  with  a  wonder  of  such  growing 
happiness  as  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  her  to  raise  her 
head  up.  She  dreaded,  with  an  odd  kind  of  dread  which  contra- 
dicted itself,  to  hear  Mr  Linden  come  in  ;  and  in  the  abstract,  she 
would  have  liked  very  much  to  jump  up  and  run  away  ;  but  that 
little  intimation  was  quite  enough  to  hold  her  fast.  She  sat  still, 
drawing  quick  little  breaths.  The  loud  voice  of  the  clock  near  by, 
striking  its  twelve  strokes,  was  not  half  so  distinct  to  her  as  that 
light  step  in  the  hall  which  came  so  swiftly  and  quick  to  her 
side. 

"  What  is  the  problem  now,  pretty  child  ? "  Mr  Linden  said, 
laying  both  hands  upon  hers  ;  "  it  is  too  late  for  study  to-night. 
You  must  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  have  my  help." 

She  rose  up  at  that,  however  gladly  she  would  have  hidden  the 
face  her  rising  revealed ;  but  yet  with  no  awkwardness  she  stood 
before  him,  rosily,  grave  and  shy,  and  with  downcast  eyelids  that 
could  by  no  means  lift  themselves  up  to  show  what  was  beneath 
— a  fair  combination  of  the  child's  character  and  the  woman's 
nature  in  one,  both  spoken  fairly  and  fully.  Mr  Linden  watched 
her  for  a  minute,  softly  passing  his  hand  over  that  fair  brow ;  then 
drew  her  closer. 

"I  suppose  I  may  claim  Mr  Stoutenburgh's  privilege  now," 
he  said.  But  it  was  more  than  that  he  took  ;  and  then  with  one 
hand  still  held  fast,  Faith  was  put  back  in  her  chair  and  wheeled 
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Up  to  tke  fire  *^  to  get  warm/'  and  Mr  Linden  sat  down  by  her 
side. 

Did  he  really  think  she  needed  it,  when  she  was  rosy  to  her 
fingers'  ends  ?  But  what  could  she  do,  but  be  veiy  still  and  veiy 
happy. 

"Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said,  half  smiling,  half  seriously,  "  what 
has  made  you  so  sober  all  this  evening — so  much  afraid  of  me  ?  ^ 

The  quick  answer  of  the  eye  stayed  not  a  minute  |  the  blush 
was  more  abiding. 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  tell  you  that,*  she  said,  in  soft  pleading. 

"  Do  you  know  now  who  I  think  has — 
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**  Oh  don't,  please,  speak  so,  Mr  Linden,"  she  said,  bowing  her  face 
in  her  hands  ;  "  it  don't  belong  to  me."  And  pressing  her  hands 
closer,  she  added,  "  Foit  have  made  me  alll  am — that  is  any  thing." 

**  There  is  one  thing  I  mean  to  make  you,  if  I  live,"  he  answered, 
smiling,  and  taking  down  her  hand.  ^  Faith,  what  do  you  mean 
by  talkiiig  to  me  in  that  style  ?  Haven't  you  just  given  me  leave 
to  think  what  I  like  of  you  I  You  deserve  another  half-hour's 
silent  penance." 

A  little  bit  of  smile  broke  upon  her  face,  which  for  an  instant 
she  tried  to  hide  with  her  other  hand.  But  she  dropped  that,  and 
turned  the  face  towards  him — ^rosy,  grave,  and  happy,  more  than 
she  knew,  or  she  perhaps  would  have  hidden  it  again.  Her  eyes 
indeed  only  saw  his,  and  fell  instantly,  ^d  her  words  began  and 
stopped. 

"  There  is  one  comfort " 

"  What,  dear  child  ? "— "  That  you  know  what  to  think,"  she 
said,  looking  up  with  a  face  that  evidently  rested  in  the  confidence 
of  that  fact. 

"  About  what  ?  "  Mr  Linden  said,  with  an  amused  look.  "  I  have 
known  what  to  think  about  you  for  some  time." — "  I  meant  that," 
she  said,  quietly,  and  with  very  downcast  eyes  again. 

"  I  am  not  in  a  good  mood  for  riddles  to-mght,  said  Mr  Linden ; 
"just  what  does  this  one  mean?"— "Nothing,  only,"  said  Faith, 
flushing,  "  you  said  " 

She  was  near  breaking  down  in  sheer  confasion,  but  she  rallied 
and  went  on.  "  You  said  I  had  given  you  leave  to  think  what 
vou  liked  of  me,  and  1  say  it  i3  a  comfort  that  you  Jmow  wha;t  to 
think." 

Mr  Linden  laughed. 

"  You  are  a  dear  little  child  ! "  he  said.    "  Being  just  the  most 

frecious  thing  in  the  world  to  me,  you  sit  there  and  rejoice  that 
am  in  no  danger  of  over-estimating  you — ^which  is  profoundly 
true.     My  comfort  in  knowing  what  to  thinj:  runs  Jn  a  different 
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It  ia  hard  to  describe  Faith's  look ;  it  was  a  mixtnre  of  00 
many  things.  It  was  wondering  and  shamefEU^ ;  and  curiouB 
for  its  blending  of  humility  and  gladness — ^but  gladness  moved  to 
such  a  point  as  to  be  near  the  edge  of  sorrowful  expression.  She 
would  not  have  permitted  it  to  choose  such  expression,  and  indeed 
it  easily  took  another  line ;  for  even  as  she  looked,  her  eye  caught 
the  light  &om  Mr  linden's^  and  the  gravity  of  her  face  broke  in  a 
sunny  and  somewhat  obstinate  smite,  whidi  Faith  would  have 
controlled  if  she  could. 

"  That  penance  was  not  so  very  bad,"  she  said,  perhaps  by  way 
of  diversion. 

"  I  enjoyed  it,"  said  Mr  Linden  ;  **  I  am  not  sure  that  every- 
body else  did.  Are  you  longing  for  another  piece  of  rest? 
Look  up  at  me,  and  let  me  see  if,  fought  to  keep  you  here  any 
longer," 

She  obeyed,  though  shyly  ;  the  smile  lingering  round  her  lips 
yet,  and  her  whole  fiuje,  to  tell  the  truth,  bearing  much  more  re- 
semblance to  the  dawn  of  a  May  morning  than  to  the  middle  of  a 
December  night.  Mr  Lind^i  was  in  some  danger  of  forgetting 
why  he  had  asked  to  see  it ;  but  when  her  eyes  zell  beneath  his, 
then  he  remembered. 

"  I  must  let  you  go,"  he  said  j  "  I  suppose  the  sooner  I  do  that, 
the  sooner  I  may  hope  to  see  you  again.  Will  you  sleep  dili- 
gently, to  that  end  ?" — "  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  softly ;  rising  at 
the  same  time  to  gather  up  her  wrappers  which  lay  strewed  about, 
around  and  under  her.  Her  lips  had  the  first  answer  to  that,  only 
as  he  let  her  go  Mr  Linden  said,  "  You  must  try." 

And  a  little  scarce-spoken  "  yes ''  promised  it. 

It  was  easier  than  she  thought.  When  Faith  had  got  to  her 
room,  when  she  had  as  usual  laid  down  her  heart's  burden — joy- 
ful or  careful — ^in  her  prayer,  there  came  soon  a  great  subsidiii, 
and  mind  and  body  slept,  as  sleep  comes  to  an  exhausted  child, 
or  as  those  sleep,  at  any  age,  whose  hearts  bear  no  weight  which 
God's  hand  can  bear  for  them,  and  who  are  contented  to  leave 
their  dearest  things  to  the  same  hand.  There  was  no  *^  ravelled 
sleeve  of  care "  ever  in  Faith's  mind,  for  sleep  to  knit  up,  but 
"tired  nature's  sweet  restorer"  she  needed  like  the  rest  of  the 
human  family  ;  and  on  this  occasion  sleep  did  her  work  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  the  time  ten  minutes  after  Faith's  head 
touched  her  pillow  till  the  sun  was  strong  and  bright  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  December.  Yes,  and  pretty  high  up  too ; 
for  the  first  thing  that  fell  upon  her  waking  senses  was  eight  clear 
strokes  of  the  town  clock. 

Faith  got  up  and  dressed  herself  in  a  great  hurty  and  in  abso- 
lute dismay ;  Mushing  to  think  where  was  her  mother,  and  break- 
fast, and  everybody,  all  this  while,  and  what  everybody  NR^iss. 
thinking  of  her.    From  her  room  Faith  vf  euX.  «?ut^<^QX»  Vi  ^^mctj  «s^ 
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kitchen.  She  wanted  her  hands  full  this  morning.  But  her 
duties  in  the  kitchen  were  done  ;  breakfast  was  only  waiting,  and 
her  mother  talking  to  the  butcher.  Faith  stood  till  he  was  dis- 
missed and  had  turned  his  back,  and  then  came  into  Mrs  Derrick's 
arms.  , 

"  Mother,  why  didnH  you  call  me  ? " — "  Pretty  child,"  was  the 
fond  answer,  "  why  should  I  ?  I  Ve  been  up  to  look  at  you  half 
a  dozen  times,  Faith,  to  make  sure  you  were  not  sick  ;  but  Mr 
Linden  said  he  was  in  no  huny  for  breakfast,  and  of  course  I 
wasn't.    Did  you  have  a  good  time  last  night  ? '' 

"  I  should  think  you  (mght  to  be  in  a  hurry  for  breakfast  by  this 
time  ;"  and  Faith  busied  herself  in  helping  Cindy  put  the  br€»k- 
fast  on  the  table. 

"  You  run  and  call  Mr  Ijinden,  child,"  said  her  mother,  "  and 
I  '11  see  to  this.  He  was  here  till  a  minute  ago,  and  then  some  of 
the  boys  wanted  to  see  him." 

Faith  turned  away,  but  with  no  sort  of  mind  to  present  herself 
before  the  bovs,  and  in  tolerable  fear  of  presenting  nerself  before 
anybody.  The  closing  hall  door  informed  her  that  one  danger 
was  over  ;  and  forcing  herseK  to  brave  the  other,  she  passed  into 
the  sitting-room  just  as  Mr  Linden  re-entered  it  from  the  hall. 
Very  timidly  then  she  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  him  and 
stood  still,  with  cheeks  as  rosy  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  and  eyes 
that  dared  not  lift  themselves  up. 

The  greeting  she  had  did  not  help  either  matter  very  much,  but 
that  could  not  be  helped  either. 

"What  colour  are  your  cheeks  under  all  these  roses  1"  Mr 
Linden  said,  smiling  at  her.  "  My  dear  Faith,  were  you  quite 
tired  out?" 

"  No ;  you  must  not  think  so,"  she  said,  with  stammering  lips, 
"  but  breakfast  is  ready  at  last.  If  you  '11  go  in,  I  '11  come,  Mr 
Linden." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go  in  first ?"—-" Yes.  I'll  come 
directly." 

He  let  her  go,  and  went  in  as  she  desired ;  and  having  per- 
suaded Mrs  Derrick  that  as  breakfast  was  on  the  table  it  nad 
better  have  prompt  attention,  Mr  Linden  engaged  her  with  a  lively 
account  of  the  people,  dresses,  and  doings,  which  had  graced  the 
Christmas-party  ;  keeping  her  mind  pretty  well  on  that  subject 
both  before  and  after  Faith  made  her  appearance.  How  littie  it 
engrossed  hun,  only  one  person  at  the  table  could  even  guess ;  but 
she  knew  and  rested  herseK  happily  under  the  screen  he  spread 
out  for  her — as  quiet  and  demure  as  anything  that  ever  sat  at  a 
breakfast-table  yet.  And  all  the  attention  she  received  was  as 
silent  as  it  was  careful :  not  till  breakfast  was  over  did  Mr  Linden 
give  her  more  than  a  passing  word ;  but  then  he  inquired  how 
soon  she  would  be  ready  for  philosophy. 
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Faith's  hesitating  answer  was, "  Very  soon ; "  then  as  Mr  Linden 
left  the  room  she  asked,  "liVliat  are  you  going  to  do  to-day, 
mother?" 

"  Oh, Just  the  old  story,"  said  Mrs  Derrick ;  "  two  or  three  sick 
people  I  must  go  and  see,  and  some  well  people  I  'd  rather  see,  by 
naif.  It's  so  good  to  have  you  home,  dear  I"  And  she  kissed 
Faith,  and  held  her  off  and  looked  at  her — several  feelings  at  work 
in  her  face.  "  Pretty  child,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
you  look  so  pretty.'' 

Faith  returned  the  kiss,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's  neck ; 
more  things  than  one  were  in  her  mind  to  say,  but  not  one  of  them 
could  get  out.  She  could  only  kiss  her  mother  and  hold  her  fast. 
The  words  that  at  last  came  were  a  very  commonplace  remark 
about  "  going  to  see  to  the  dinner." 

"I  guess  you  will!"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  "with  Mr  Linden 
waiting  for  you  in  the  other  room.  I  wonder  what  he  'd  say  to 
you,  or  to  me  either.  And  besides,  people  that  want  to  see  about 
dinner  must  get  up  earlier  in  the  morning." 

The  words,  some  of  them,  were  a  little  moved ;  but  whatever 
Mrs  Derrick  was  thinking  of,  she  did  not  explain,  only  bade  Faith 
go  off  and  attend  to  her  lessons  and  make  up  for  lost  time.  Which, 
after  some  scouting  round  kitchen  and  dairy,  Faith  did.  She  en- 
tered the  sitting-room  with  the  little  green  book  in  her  hand,  as 
near  as  possible  as  she  would  have  done  three  weeks  ago.  Not  quite. 

She  had  a  bright  smile  of  welcome,  and  Mr  Linden  placed  a 
chair  for  her,  and  placed  her  in  it ;  and  then  the  lessons  went  on 
with  all  their  old  gentle  care  and  guidance.  More  they  could 
hardly  have,  though  Faith  sometimes  fancied  there  was  more ; 
and  ii  the  old  sobriety  was  hard  to  keep  up,  still  it  was  done,  for 
her  sake.  A  little  play  of  the  lips  which  she  could  sometimes  see, 
was  kept  within  very  quiet  bounds ;  whatever  novelty  there  might 
be  in  look  or  manner  was  perhaps  imconscious  and  imavoidable. 
She  might  be  watched  a  little  more  than  formerly,  but  her  work 
none  the  less ;  and  Mr  Linden's  explanations  and  corrections  were 

given  with  just  their  old  grave  freedom,  and  no  more.  And  yet 
ow  different  a  thing  the  lessons  were  to  him ! 
As  to  Faith,  her  hand  trembled  very  much  at  first,  and  even 
her  voice ;  but  for  all  that,  the  sunshine  within  was  easy  to  see, 
and  there  came  a  bright  flash  of  it  sometimes.  In  spite  of  timidity 
and  shyness,  every  now  and  then  something  made  her  forget 
herself,  and  then  the  sunlight  broke  out,  to  be  followed  perhaps 
by  a  double  cloud  of  gravity.  But  for  the  rest,  she  worked  like 
a  docile  pupil,  as  she  always  had  done. 

Apparently  her  teacher's  thoughts  had  not  been  confined  to  the 
work,  if  they  had  to  her  ;  for  when  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done  before  dinner,  he  made  one  of  those  sudden  speeches  with 
which  he  sometimes  indulged  himselt 
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^  Faiihy  I  wish  you  would  ask  me  tp  do  half-a-dozen  almost 
impcMSfflble  things  for  you.'' 

What  a  pretty,  wondering  look  she  gave  him.  One  of  the  flashes 
of  the  sunlight  came  then.    But  then  came  an  amused  expression. 

"  What  would  be  the  good  of  that,  Mr  Linden  ? " — **l  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  doing  them." 

"  I  believe  you  would,''  said  Faith.  "  I  think  the  only  things 
quite  impossible  to  you  are  wrong  things." 

**  The  only  thing  you  ever  did  ask  of  me  was  impossible,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  upon  which  there  was  a  shadow  too — as  if  the 
recollection  pained  him.  "  Child,  how  could  you  ?  It  half  broke 
my  heart  to  withstand  you  so,  do  you  know  that  ?  I  want  the 
almost  impossible  things  to  make  me  forget  it." 

Her  lip  trembled  instantly,  and  her  conmiand  ot  heaael£  was 
nearly  gone.  She  had  risen  for  something,  and  as  he  spoke  she 
came  swiftly  behind  him,  putting  herself  where  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It  lay  there  as  light 
as  thistle-down,  but  it  was  Faith's  mute  way  of  saying  a  great 
many  things  that  her  voice  could  not. 

Very  quick  and  tenderly  Mr  Linden  drew  her  forward  again, 
and  tried  the  power  of  his  lips  to  still  hers. 

" Hush,  dear  child ! "  he  said,  "you  must  not  mind  anything  I 
say ;  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  you  ought  to  be  a&aid  o£ 
And  you  must  not  claim  it  as  your  prerogative  to  get  before  me 
in  danger  and  behiud  me  at  all  other  times,  because  that  is  just 
reversing  the  proper  order  of  things.  Faith,  I  am  goijig  to  ask  an 
almost  impossible  thing  of  you." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  Fait£  was  secretly  glad,  for  a&aid  of  his  requests 
she  could  not  be. 

"  You  will  try  to  do  it  ?  "-^<  Yes,  certainly." 

"  It  is  only  to  forget  that  *  Mr  I^den'  is  any  part  of  my  name,*' 
he  said,  smiling. 

She  had  been  rosy  enough  before,  but  now  the  blood  reddened 
her  very  brow,  till  for  one  instant  she  put  up  her  hands  to  hide  it. 

"  What,  then  ? "  she  said,  in  a  breathless  sort  of  way. 

"  What  you  like,"  he  answered,  brightly.  "  I  have  not  quite  as 
many  names  as  a  Prince  Eoyal,  but  still  enough  to  choose  from. 
You  may  separate,  combine,  or  invent,  at  your  pleasure." 

There  came  a  summons  to  dinner  then  ;  and  part  of  the  hours 
which  should  follow  thereafter  Mr  Linden  was  pledged  to  spend 
somewhere  with  somebody,  away  from  home.  But  he  promised 
to  be  back  to  tea,  and  before  that,  if  he  could,  and  so  left  Faith 
to  the  quiet  companionship  of  her  mother  and  her  lessons — if  she 
felt  disposed  for  them.  Tney  were  both  in  the  sitting-room  to- 
gether, Mrs  Derrick  and  the  books,  both  helping  the  su^ght  that 
cajne  in  at  the  windows.  But  Faith  neglected  the  books,  and  came 
to  her  mother's  side.    She  sat  down  am.  put  her  arms  round  her, 
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and  nestled  her  Iiead  on  Iier  mothei^s  bosom,  as  she  liad  done  in 
the  momii^,  and  then  was  silent  That  might  have  been  just 
what  Mrs  Derrick  expected,  she  was  so  very  ready  for  it ;  her 
work  was  dropped  so  instantly,  her  head  rested  so  fondly  on 
Faith's.    But  her  silence  was  soon  broken. 

"  How  long  do  you  think  I  can  wait,  pretty  child  1 "  she  said, 
in  the  softest,  tenderest  tone  that  even  she  could  use. 

"  Mother  1  *^  said  Faith,  startling,  "  for  what  1 '' — "  Suppose  you 
tell  me." 

<'  Do  you  know,  mother  ?  '^  said  Faith,  in  a  low,  changed  tone, 
and  drawing  closer.  But  Mrs  Derrick  oolv  repeated,  ^  What, 
child  ? "— "  What  Mr  Linden  has  said  to  me,"  she  whispered. 

"  I  knew  what  he  would ''—  but  the  words  broke  off  there, 
and  Mrs  Derrick  rested -her  h^ad  again  in  aikncQ  as  absolute  aa 
Faith's. 

For  a  while ;  and  then  Faith  lifted  up  her  flashed  face  and 
began  to  kiss  her. 

"  Mother,  why  don't  you  speak  to  me  ? " 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  speak — ^Faith  could  see  that ;  but  Mn 
Derrick  did  command  her  voice  enough  to  give  a  sort  of  answer. 

*'  He  had  my  leave,  child ;  at  least  he  has  talked  to  me  about 
you  in  a  way  that  I  should  have  said  no  to  if  I  had  meant  it — 
and  he  knew  that.  Do  you  think  I  should  have  let  him  stay 
here  all  this  time  if  I  had  not  been  willing  ? " 

Faith  laid  her  head  down  again* 

"  Mother,  dear  mother ! "  she  said,  "  I  want  more  than  that." 

She  had  all  she  wanted  then.  Mrs  Derrick  spoke  clearly  and 
steadily,  though  the  tears  were  falling  fast. 

^^  I  am  as  glad  sis  you  are,  darling,  or  as  he  is ;  I  cannot  say 
more  than  that.  So  glad  that  you  snould  be  so  happy— so  glad 
to  havft  such  hands  in  which  to  leave  you."  The  last  words  were 
scarce  above  a  whisper. 

Faith  was  desperate.  She  did  not  cry,  but  she  did  everything 
else.  With  trembling  fingers  she  stroked  her  mother's  face  ;  with 
lips  that  trembled  she  kissed  her ;  but  Faith's  voice  was  steady, 
whatever  lay  behind  it. 

"  Mother  i  mother  I  why  do  you  do  so  ?  why  do  you  speak 
BO  ?  Does  this  look  like  gladness  ? "  And  lips  and  hands  kissed 
away  the  tears  with  an  eagerness  that  was  to  the  last  degree 
tender. 

"  Why,  yes,  child  I "  her  mother  said,  rousing  up,  and  with  a 
little  bit  of  a  smile  that  did  not  belie  her  words ;  « 1  tell  you  I  'm 
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"  if  I  thonglit  lie  "would  take  you  away  from  me ;  but  I  know 
hell  never  do  that,  from  something  he  said  once.  Why,  pretty 
child !  any  one  but  a  baby  could  see  this  long  ago  ;  and  as  for 
that,  Faith,  I  believe  I  love  him  almost  as  well  as  you  do,  this 
minute." 

The  last  few  minutes  had  tried  Faith  more  than  she  could  bear, 
with  the  complete  reaction  that  followed.  The  tears  that  very 
rarely  made  their  way  from  her  eyes  in  anybody's  sight,  came 
now.  But  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  many;  her  mother 
hardly  knew  they  were  come  before  they  were  gone ;  and  half 
nestling  in  her  arms,  Faith  lay  with  her  face  hid,  silent  and  qidet. 
It  seemed  to  Mrs  Derrick  as  if  she  was  too  far  off  still,  for  she 
lifted  Faith  softly  up,  and  took  her  on  her  lap  after  the  old 
childish  fashion,  kissing  her  once  and  again. 

"  Now,  pretty  child,"  she  said,  softly  stroking  the  uncovered 
cheek,  "  keep  your  hands  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it  I  don't 
mean  every  word,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  but  all  you  like  to  tell." 

But  Faith  could  not  do  that.  She  made  very  lame  work  of  it. 
She  managed  only  with  much  difficulty  to  give  her  mother  a  very 
sketchy  and  thin  outline  of  what  she  wanted  to  know,  which  per- 
haps was  as  much  as  Mrs  Derrick  expected,  and  was  given  with  a 
simplicity  as  bare  of  additions  as  her  facts  were.  A  very  few 
woi^  told  all  she  had  to  telL  Yes,  her  mother  was  satisfied ;  she 
loved  to  hear  Faith  speak  those  few  words,  and  to  watch  her  the 
while,  herself  supplying  all  deficiencies ;  and  then  was  content 
that  her  child  should  lie  still  and  go  to  sleep,  if  she  chose.  It  was 
enough  to  look  at  her  and  think  ;  rejoicing  with  her  and  for  her 
with  a  very  pure  joy,  if  it  was  sometimes  tearfuL 

Faith  presently  changed  her  position,  and  gave  a  very  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  smoothing  of  the  hair  over  her  mother's  fore- 
head. Then  pulling  her  cap  straight,  and  giving  her  a  finishing 
look  and  kiss,  she  took  a  low  seat  close  beside  her,  laid  one  of 
her  study  books  on  her  mother's  lap,  resting  one  arm  there  fondly, 
and  went  hard  to  work  ;  remarking,  however,  that  Mrs  Derrick 
might  talk  as  much  as  she  liked,  and  she  would  talk  too.  But 
Mrs  Derrick  either  did  not  want  to  talk,  or  else  she  did  not  want 
to  interrupt,  for  she  watched  Faith  and  smiled  upon  her,  and 
stroked  her  hair,  and  said  very  little. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  when  Faith  was  finishing  her 
work  by  firelight,  Mr  Linden  came  in.  She  did  not  see  the  look 
that  passed  between  her  mother  and  him,  she  only  knew  that  they 
held  each  other's  hands  for  a  minute  silently,  then  one  of  the  hands 
was  laid  upon  her  forehead. 

"  Little  student,  do  you  want  to  try  the  fresh  air  1'* 

She  said  yes ;  and  without  raising  her  eyes,  ran  off  to  get 
ready.  In  another  minute  she  was  out  in  the  cool  freshness  of 
the  December  twilight. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Phe  walk  lasted  till  all  the  afterglow  had  faded  and  all  the  stars 
came  out,  and  till  half  Pattaquasset  had  done  tea ;  having  its  own 
glow  and  starlight,  and  its  flow  of  conversation,  to  which  the  table 
talk  was  nothing. 

Of  course,  Faith's  first  business  on  reaching  home  was  to  see 
about  the  tea.  She  and  Mrs  Derrick  were  happily  engaged  to- 
gether in  various  preparations,  and  Mr  Linaen  alone  in  the 
sitting-room,  when  the  unwelcome  sound  of  a  knock  came  at 
the  front  door,  and  the  next  minute  his  solitude  was  broken  in 
upon. 

"  Good-evening,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Three-quarters  of  a  mile 
off  *  I  heard  the  clarion  of  the  Tinseen  midge  ; '  so  I  thought  it 
was  best  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy.  There  is 
nothing  so  annoying  as  a  distant  humming  in  your  ears.  How 
do  you  do  ? "  He  had  come  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  Mr  Linden's 
shoulder  before  the  latter  had  time  to  rise. 

"  What  a  perverse  taste  I  "  Mr  Linden  said,  laughing  and  spring- 
ing up.  "  All  the  rest  of  the  world  think  a  near-by  hummmg  so 
much  worse." 

"  Can't  distinguish  at  a  distance,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "one 
doesn't  know  whether  it's  a  midge  or  a  dragon-fly.  How  is 
Mignonette  and  Mignonette's  mother  ? " — **  They  were  both  well 
the  last  time  I  saw  tnem.  In  what  sort  of  a  calm  flutter  are  you. 
Doctor  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  my  character  ? "  saM  the  Doctor,  taking 
his  favourite  position  on  tne  rug. — "  You  go  straight  to  the  fire, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  Is  it  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  such  an  extraordinary 
midge  to  go  straight  to  the  mark  ? " — "  Nobody  ever  saw  a  midge 
do  that  yet,  I  '11  venture  to  say." 

Faith  now  came  in  and  met  the  Doctor  with  her  wonted 
manner,  only  the  crimson  stain  on  her  cheek  telling  anything 
against  her.  She  did  not  give  him  much  chance  to  observe  that ; 
for  Cindy  followed  her  with  the  tea-things,  and  Faith  busied  her- 
self about  the  table.  The  Doctor  went  back  to  his  stand  and 
watched  her. 

"Mignonette  has  changed  colour,"  he  remarked  presently. 
«  How  is  that,  Miss  Derrick  1 "— "  How  is  what,  sir  ? " 

"  How  came  you  to  change  the  proper  characteristics  of  mignon- 
ette ?    Don't  you  know  that  never  shows  high  brilliancy  ? " 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not  mignonette  to-night,"  said  Faith,  returning 
to  the  safer  observation  of  the  tea-table. 

"Are  you  my  flower,  then?— the  rhodora?"  he  said,  with  a 
lowered  tone,  coming  near  her. 
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If  Faith  heard,  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  qtiestion.  Hei 
attentdon  was  bestowed  upon  the  preparations  for  tea,  till  Mrs 
Derrick  came  in  to  make  it ;  and  tnen  Faith  found  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  the  care  of  the  other  duties  of  the  table.  It  was  a  mystery 
how  she  managed  it ;  she  who  generally  had  as  much  leisure  at 
meals  as  anybody  wanted.  Dr  Harrison's  attention  howevei  was 
no  longer  exclusively  given  to  her. 

"  Do  you  aXwayt  have  these  muffins  for  tea,  Mrs  Derrick  ?  **  he 
lemarked,  with  ms  second  essay. — "  Why,  no,''  said  Mrs  Derrick ; 
"we  have  all  sorts  of  other  things.  Don't  you  like  muffins. 
Doctor  ? " — ''  Like  them  1 "  said  the  Doctor ;  ''  I  am  thinking  what 
a  happy  man  Mr  Linden  must  be." 

"  MarveUously  true,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  I  hope  you  11  go 
home  and  write  a  new  '  Search  after  happiness/  ending  it  senti- 
mentally in  muffins.'' 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  I  should  only  b^in  it  in  mtiffins, 
as  I  am  doing.  But  my  remark  after  all  had  a  point ;  for  I  was 
thinking  of  the  possibility  of  detaching  anybody  from  such  a 
periodical  attraction.  Mrs  Derrick,  I  am  the  bearer  of  an  humble 
messf^e  to  you  from  my  sister  and  father,  who  covet  the  honour 
and  pfeasure  of  your  presence  to-morrow  evening.  Sophy  makes 
me  useful  when  she  can.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  gracious 
answer,  for  yourself  and  Miss  Faith,  and  so  make  me  useful  again. 
It  is  a  rare  chance  ;  I  am  not  often  good  for  aiqrthing." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  know  how  to  give  what  you  call 
gracious  answers,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  pleasantly.  "  I  'm 
very  much  obliged  to  Miss  Sophy,  but  I  never  go  anywhere  at 
nidht." 

With  the  other  two  the  Doctor's  mission  was  more  saccessful ; 
and  then  he  disclosed  the  other  object  of  his  visit. 

"  Miss  Derrick,  do  you  remember  I  once  threatened  to  bring  the 
play  of  Portia  here,  and  introduce  her  to  you  ? " — "  I  remember 
it,"  said  Faith. 

"Would  it  be  pleasant  to  you  that  I  should  fulfil  my  threat  this 
evening  ? " — "  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Faith,  smiling,  "  till  I  hear 
the  play." 

"  Mr  Linden,  what  do  you  think  ? "  said  the  Doctor,  also  with  d 
smile. — "  I  am  ready  for  anything,  if  you  will  let  me  be  impolite 
enough  to  finish  writing  a  letter  while  I  hear  the  first  part  of  your 
reading." 

"To  chance  the  subject  slightly :  What  do  Jrou  suppose,  Mr 
Linden,  would,  on  the  whole,  m  the  effect  on  society,  if  the  hand 
of  truth  were  in  every  case  to  be  presented  without  a  glove  ? " 
The  Doctor  spoke  gravely  now. — ^"  Tne  effect  would  be  that  society 
would  shake  hands  more  cordially,  I  should  think,"  said  Mr  Lin- 
den ;  ^  though  it  is  haid  to  say  how  such  an  extreme  proposition 
would  work.^ 
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"  Do  j(M  know,  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  work  just  the  other 
way,  and  that  hands  wonld  presently  clasp  nothing  bnt  daggers' 
hilts.  But  there  is  another  question  :  How  will  one  fair  hand 
of  truth  live  among  a  crowd  of  steel  gauntlets  1  ^ — "  What  f  "  Mr 
Linden  said,  with  a  little  bending  of  his  brows  upon  the  Doctor. 
**  I  am  wearing  neither  glove  nor  gauntlet :  what  are  you  talking 
about  t  and  my  half-finished  letter  is  a  fact,  and  no  pretence." 

"  I  sha'n't  believe  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  if  you  give  my  fingers 
such  a  wring  as  that.  Well,  eo  to  your  letter  and  I  'U  take  Miss 
Derrick  to  Venice,  if  she  will  let  me." 

To  Venice  Faith  went— Shylock  she  saw  ;  and  then  she  saw 
nothing  else  but  Shylock,  and  those  who  were  dealing  with  him  ; 
unless  an  occasional  slight  glance  towards  the  distant  table  where 
Mr  Linden  sat  at  his  writing,  might  be  held  to  signify  that  she 
had  powers  of  vision  for  somewhat  else.  It  did  not  interrupt  the 
Doctor's  pleasure,  nor  her  own.  Dr  Harrison  had  begun  with  at 
least  a  double  motive  in  his  mind  ;  but  man  of  the  world  as  he 
was,  he  forgot  his  unsatisfied  curiosity  in  the  singular  gratification 
of  reading  such  a  play  to  such  a  listener.  It  was  so  plain  that 
Faith  was  in  Venice.  She  entered  with  such  simplicity,  and  also 
with  such  intelligence,  into  the  characters  and  mterests  of  the 
persons  in  the  drama;  she  reHshed  their  words  so  well;  she 
weighed  in  such  a  nice  balance  of  her  own  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  the  true  and  the  false,  of  whatever  rested  on  nature  and 
truth  for  its  proper  judgment ;  she  was  so  pnerfectly  and  delici- 
ously  ignorant  of  the  world  and  the  ways  of  it  The  fresh  view 
that  such  pure  eyes  took  of  such  actors  and  scenes  was  indescrib- 
ably interesting.  Dr  Harrison  found  it  the  best  play  he  had  ever 
read  in  his  life.  He  made  it  convenient  sometimes  to  pause  to 
indoctrinate  Faith  in  characters  and  customs  of  which  she  had  no 
adequate  knowledge  5  it  did  not  hurt  her  pleasure  ;  it  was  all  part 
of  the  play. 

"  Suppose  you  had  been  the  Prince  of  Arragon,  which  casket 
would  you  have  chosen  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  as  he  came  from  his 
table,  letter  in  hand. 

"  I  suppose  I  should  have  chosen  as  he  did,"  said  the  Doctor, 
carelessly.  "  I  really  don't  remember  how  that  was.  I  '11  tell  you 
when  I  come  to  him.  Have  you  done  letter-writing  ?  " — "  I  have 
done  writing  letters  for  to-night.  Have  I  permission  to  go  to 
Venice  in  your  train  ? " 

"  I  am  only  a  locomotive,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  But  you  know, 
with  two  a  train  goes  faster.  If  you  had  another  copy  of  the  play, 
now,  Mr  Linden,  and  we  should  read  it  as  I  have  read  Shakspeare 
in  certain  former  times,  take  different  parts — I  presume  the  eflfect 
would  excel  steam-power,  and  be  electric.    Can  you  ? " 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  "  effect ''  almost  equalled  the 
Doctor's  prognostications.    Even  Mrs  Denicki  who  had  somewhat 
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carelessly  held  aloof  from  his  single  presentation  of  the  play,  was 
fascinated  now,  and  drew  near  and  dropped  her  knitting.  It 
wonld  have  been  a  very  rare  entertainment  to  any  that  had  heard 
it ;  but  for  once  an  audience  of  two  was  sufficient  for  the  stimulus 
and  reward  of  the  readers.  That  and  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
parts  they  were  playing.  Dr  Harrison  read  well,  with  cultivated 
and  critical  accuracy.  His  voice  was  good  and  melodious ;  his 
English  enunciation  excellent ;  his  Imowledge  of  his  author 
thorough,  as  far  as  acquaintanceship  went ;  and  his  habit  of  read- 
ing a  dramatically  practised  one.  But  Faith,  amid  all  her  delight, 
had  felt  a  want  in  it.  When  Mr  Linden  joined  the  reading,  the 
pleasure  was  perfect ;  the  very  contrast  between  the  two  charac- 
ters and  the  two  voices  made  the  illusion  more  happy.  Then 
Faith  was  in  a  little  danger  of  betraying  herself ;  for  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  look  at  both  readers  with  the  same  eyes ;  and  if  she  tried 
to  keep  her  eyes  at  home,  that  was  more  difficult  stilL 
The  reading  went  on,  without  much  pausing,  until  the  lines— 

«  0  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  lore's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  onforfeited  1 

Who  riseth  from  a  feast, 

With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  f 
Where  is  the  horse,  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?    All  things  that  are^ 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd." 

*  Do  you  believe  in  that  doctrine,  Miss  Faith  V  said  the  Doctor, 
with  a  gentle  look  in  her  direction. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  true  of  some  things,"  she  said,  after  a  minute's 
consideration. 

"  What  a  wicked  truth  it  is,  Linden  ! "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  There  is  '  an  error  f  the  bUl,' "  said  Mr  Linden. 

Faith's  eyes  looked  somewhat  eagerly,  the  Doctor's  philoso- 
phically. 

"  Declare  and  show,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  thought  it  was  a 
universal,  most  deplorable,  human  fact ;  and  here  it  is,  in  Shak- 
Bpeare,  man  ;  which  is  another  word  for  saying  it  is  in  humanity." 

"  It  is  true  only  of  false  things.  The  magician's  coins  are  next 
day  but  withered  leaves — ^the  real  gold  is  at  compound  interest.** 
The  Doctor's  smile  was  doubtful  and  cynical ;  Faith's  had  a  touch 
of  sunlight  on  it. 

"  Where  is  your  '  real  gold  1 ' "  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  tell  you  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  laughing. 
"  I  have  found  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and  the  in- 
terest is  regularly  paid  in." 

"  Are  you  talking  seriously  1 " — "  Ay,  truly.    So  may  you." 

**  From  any  other  man,  I  should  throw  away  your  words  as  the 
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very  magiciBn's  coin ;  but  if  theyare  true  metals  "why  1 11  aak  you 
to  take  me  to  see  the  mint  some  day/' 

**  Let  me  remind  you,"  said  Mr  linden,  "  that  there  are  many 
things  in  Shakspeare.    What  do  you  think  of  this,  for  a  set-off  ? 

"  <  Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
Bat  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 
1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved.' " 

"  There 's  an  error  proved  upon  wie,"  said  the  Doctor,  biting  his 
lips  as  he  looked  at  Faith,  who  had  listened  delightedly,  "  Come 
on ;  I  '11  stop  no  more.  The  thing  is,  Linden,  that  I  am  less 
happy  than  you  ;  I  never  found  any  real  gold  in  my  life."    . 

*^  Ah,  you  expect  gold  to  come  set  with  diamonds,  and  that 
cannot  always  be.  I  don't  doubt  you  have  gold  enough  to  start 
a  large  fortune,  if  you  would  only  rub  it  up  and  make  it  produc- 
tive." 

"  Mrs  Derrick,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely,  as  he  closed  the  book, 
and  rose  and  stood  before  her,  ^  I  hope  you  approve  of  plays." 

Mrs  Derrick  e^mressed  her  amusement  and^satisfaction. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  "  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  I  have  ever  had  of  Shakspeare. 
I  only  wish  to-morrow  evening  would  roll  off  on  such  swift  wheels 
— but  it  would  be  too  much.  Look  where  this  one  has  rolled  to  !* 
And  he  showed  his  watch  and  hurried  off;  that  is,  if  Dr  Harrison 
could  be  said  to  do  such  a  thing. 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  also  stirred  from  their  qidet.  Mrs 
Derrick  went  out ;  and  Mr  Linden,  coming  behind  Faith  as  she 
stood  by  the  fire,  gently  raised  her  face  till  he  could  have  a  full 
view  of  it,  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  being  in  Venice. 

«  Very  much,"  she  said,  smiling,  and  blusSing  at  him ;  «  very 
much." 

"  You  are  not  the  mamcian's  coin,"  he  said,  kissing  her.  "  You 
are  not  even  a  witch.  Do  you  know  how  I  foimd  that  out  1  "— 
"  No,"  she  said,  softly,  the  colour  spreading  over  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  falling,  but  raised  again  immediately  to  ask  the  question  of 
Mm. 

"  A  witch's  charms  are  always  dispelled  whenever  she  tries  to 
cross  running  water." 

She  laughed — ^an  amused,  bright^  happy  little  laugh,  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear. 

"  But  what  did  Dr  Harrison  mean  by  what  he  said  when  he 
thanked  me  ?  What  did  he  thank  me  for  1 " — "  He  said  for  a  new 
enjoyment  of  Shakspeare." 

"  What  did  he  mean  ?" — "  Do  you  understand  how  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  mignonette  can  give  new  enjoyment  to  a  summer's 
dayl" 

*    X 
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She  blushed  exceedingly.  "  But,  Air  Linden,  please  don't  talk 
so.    And  I  don't  want  to  give  Dr  Harrison  enjoyment  in  that  way." 

^  Which  part  of  your  sentence  shall  I  handle  first  V  he  said, 
wiih  a  laugmng  flash  of  the  eyes, "  *  Dr  Harrison/  or  *  Mr  Lin- 
den?'"— "The  first,"  said  Faith,  laying  her  hand  deprecatingly 
on  his  arm,  "  and  let  the  other  alone." 

"  How  am  I  to  ' please  not  to  talk  ? '" — "  So  as  I  don't'deserve," 
she  said,  raising  her  grave  eyes  to  his  face.  "  I  would  rather  have 
you  tell  me  my  wrong  things." 

He  looked  at  her  with  one  of  those  rare  smiles  which  belonged 
to  her,  holding  her  hand  with  a  little  soft  motion  of  it  to  and  fro 
upon  his  own. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  dare  promise  *  to  be  good,'"  he  said,  "  I 
am  so  apt  to  speak  of  things  as  I  find  them  ;  and  mignonette  you 
are  to  me,  both  in  French  and  English.  Faith,  I  Imow  there  is 
BO  glove  upon  your  hand,  and  I  know  there  is  none  on  mine ;  but 
I  cannot  feel  nor  imagine  any  friction, — can  you  ?  " 

She  looked  up  and  smiled.  So  much  friction  or  promise  of  it, 
as  there  is  about  the  blue  akfs  reflection  in  the  dear  deep  waters 
of  a  mountain  lake — so  much  there  was  in  the  soft  depth  and  re- 
flection of  Faith's  eyes  at  that  moment.  So  deep,  so  unruffled  ; 
and  as  in  the  lake,  so  in  the  look  that  he  saw^  there  was  a  mingling 
of  earth  and  heaven. 
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"Wednesday  morning  was  cold  and  raw,  and  the  enn  presently 
put  on  a  thick  gray  cloak.  There  were  suspicions  abroad  that  it 
was  one  made  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  for  whatever  effect 
it  might  have  had  upon  the  sun,  it  made  the  earth  very  cold. 
Now  and  then  a  little  frozen-up  snowflake  came  silently  down, 
and  the  wind  swept  fitfully  roimd  the  comers  of  houses,  and  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  chimneys.  People  who  were  out  subsided 
into  a  little  trot  to  keep  themselves  warm,  all  except  the  younger 
part  of  creation,  who  made  the  trot  a  run ;  and  those  who  could, 
stayed  at  home. 

All  of  Mrs  Derrick's  little  family  were  of  this  latter  class,  after 
the  very  early  morning  ;  for  as  some  of  them  were  to  brave  the 
weather  at  night,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  they  should  also 
brave  it  by  day.  As  speedily  as  might  be,  Mr  Linden  despatched 
his  various  matters  of  out-door  business,  of  which  there  were  always 
more  or  less  on  his  hands,  and  then  came  back  and  went  into  the 
sitting-room  to  look  for  his  scholar.  In  two  minutes  she  came  in 
from  the  other  door,  with  the  stir  of  business  and  the  cold  morn- 
ing fresh  in  her  cheeks.  But  no  one  would  guess — no  one  could 
ever  guess,  from  Faith's  brown  dress  and  white  ruffles,  that  she 
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had  just  been  flying  about  in  the  kitchen,  to  use  Cindy's  elegant 
illustration,  "  like  shelled  peas ;"  not  quite  so  aimlessly,  however. 
And  her  smiling  glance  at  her  teacher  spoke  of  readiness  for  all 
sorts  of  other  business. 

The  first  thing  she  was  set  about  was  her  French  exercise, 
during  the  first  few  lines  of  which  Mr  Linden  stood  by  her  and 
looked  on.  But  then  he  suddenly  turned  away  and  went  up- 
stairs, returning,  however,  presently  to  take  his  usual  seat  by  her 
side.  He  watched  her  progress  silently,  except  for  business  words 
and  instructions,  till  the  exercise  was  fimsned,  and  Faith  had 
turned  to  him  for  further  directions ;  then  taking  her  hand  he 
put  upon  its  forefinger  one  of  the  prettiest  things  she  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  diamond  rmg ;  tiae  stones  all  of 
a  size,  and  of  great  clearness  and  lustre,  set  close  upon  each  other 
all  the  way  round  ;  with  just  enough  goldsmith's  work  to  bind 
them  together,  and  to  form  a  dainty  friU.  of  filagree  work  above 
and  below — ^looking  almost  like  a  gold  line  of  shadow  by  that 
flashing  line  of  light. 

"  It  was  my  mother's,  Faith,**  he  said,  "  and  she  gave  it  to  me 
in  trust  for  whatever  lady  I  should  love  as  I  love  you." 

Faith  looked  down  at  it  with  veiy,  very  grave  eyes.  Her  head 
bent  lower,  and  then  suddenly  laying  he^  hands  together  on  the 
table  she  hid  her  face  in  them  ;  and  the  diamonds  glittered  against 
her  temple  and  in  contrast  with  the  neighbouring  soft  hair. 

One  or  two  mute  questions  came  there,  before  Mr  Linden  said 
softly,  "  Faith !"  She  looked  up  with  flushed  face,  and  all  of 
tears  in  her  eyes  but  the  tears  ;  and  her  lip  had  its  very  unbent 
line.  She  looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  the  ring  again.  Any- 
thing more  humble  or  more  grave  than  her  look  cannot  be 
imagined.  His  face  was  grave  too,  with  a  sort  of  moved  gravity, 
that  touched  both  the  present  and  the  past,  but  he  did  not  mean 
hers  should  be. 

"  Now  what  will  you  do,  dear  child  ?"  ho  said.  "  For  I  must 
forewarn  you  that  there  is  a  language  of  rings  which  is  well  estab- 
lished in  the  world." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  she  said,  looking  alternately  at  the  ring 
and  him. 

"You  know  what  plain  gold  on  this  finger  means?"  he  said, 
touching  the  one  he  spoke  of.  She  looked  at  first  doubtfully, 
then  coloured  and  said  "  Yes." 

"  Well,  diamonds  on  this  finger  are  understood  to  be  the  avant; 

couriers  of  that." 

Faith  had  never  seen  diamonds ;  but  that  was  not  what  she  was 
thinking  of,  nor  what  brought  such  a  deep  spot  of  colour  on  her 
cheeks.  It  was  pretty  to  see,  it  was  so  bright  and  so  diflferent 
from  the  flush  which  had  been  there  a  few  minutes  before.  Her 
eyes  considered  the  diamonds  attentively. 
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"What  sliall  I  do  P  she  said,  after  a  little. 

"  I  don't  know ;  you  must  tiy  your  powers  of  contrivance.** 

"  I  cannot  contrive.  I  could  keep  my  glove  on  to-night ;  but  I 
could  not  every  day.  Shall  I  give  it  back  to  you  to  keep  for  me  1'' 
she  said,  looking  at  it  lovingly.  "Perhaps  that  will  be  best. 
What  would  you  like  me  to  do  ? " 

"  Anything  Imt  that,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  I  should  say  that 
would  be  worst.  You  may  wear  a  glove,  or  glove-finger,  what 
you  will ;  but  there  it  must  stay  and  keep  possession  for  me 
till  the  other  one  comes  to  bear  it  company.  In  fact,  I  suppose  I 
could  endure  to  have  it  seen." 

Her  eyes  went  down  to  it  again.  Clearly  the  ring  had  a  charm 
for  FaitL  And  so  it  had ;  something  beyond  the  glitter  of 
brilliants. 

The  morning,  and  the  afternoon,  went  off  all  too  fast,  and  the 
Bun  went  down  sullenly.  As  if  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
pected change  of  work  and  company,  the  evening  brought  worse 
weather, — a  keener  wind,  beginning  to  bestir  itself  in  earnest,  a 
thicker  sky  ;  though  the  ground  was  too  snow-covered  already  to 
allow  it  to  be  very  dark.  With  anybody  but  Mr  Linden,  Mrs 
Derrick  would  hardly  have  let  Faith  go  out ;  and  even  as  it  was, 
she  several  times  hoped  the  weather  would  moderate  before  they 
came  home.  Faith  was  so  well  wrapped  up  however,  both  in  the 
house  and  in  the  sleigh,  that  the  weather  gave  her  no  discomfort ;  it 
was  rather  exhilaratmg  to  be  so  warm  in  spite  of  it ;  and  they  flew 
along  at  a  good  rate,  having  the  road  pretty  much  to  themselves. 

"  Faith,*'  Mr  Linden  said,  as  they  approached  Judge  Harrison's, 
"  I  cannot  spend  all  the  evening  here  with  you ;  that  is,  I  ought 
not.  I  had  a  message  sent  me  this  afternoon,  too  late  to  attend 
to  then,  which  I  cannot  leave  till  morning.  But  if  I  see  you  safe 
by  the  fire,  I  hope  Miss  Harrison  will  take  good  care  of  you  till 
I  get  back." 

"  Well,"  said  Faith,  "  I  wouldn't  meddle  with  your  'oughts,'  if 
I  could.    I  hope  you'll  take  care  of  Jerry." 

«  What  shall  I  do  with  him  ? "— "  Don't  you  know  ? "  said  Faith, 
demurely. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  drive  him  so  fast  that  he  '11  keep  warm," 
said  Mr  Linden.    "  What  else  ? " 

Faith's  little  laugh  made  a  contrast  with  the  rough  night 
**  You  had  better  let  me  get  out  to  the  fire,"  she  said,  joyfully, 
"or  /sha'n't  keep  warm." 

"  You  sha'n't  ? "  he  said,  bending  down  by  her,  as  they  reached 
the  door ;  "your  face  has  no  idea  of  being  cold !  I  '11  take  care  of 
of  Jerry,  child,  if  I  don't  forget  him  in  my  own  pleasant  thoughts." 

Faith  threw  off  her  cloak  and  furs  on  the  haU  table,  where  some 
others  lay,  and  puUed  off  one  glove. 

"  Keep  them  both  on."  Air  landen  said,  softly  amd  smiling. 
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"  Then,  if  you  are  much  urged,  you  can  gracefully  yield  your  own 
prejudices  so  far  as  to  take  off  one." 

She  looked  at  him,  then  amusedly  pulled  on  her  glove  again  ; 
and  the  door  was  opened  for  them  into  a  re^on  of  warmth  and 
brightness,  where  there  were  all  sorts  of  rejoicings  over  them 
and  against  the  cold  night.  Mr  Linden  was  by  force  persuaded 
to  wait  till  after  coffee  before  braving  it  again ;  and  tne  Judge 
and  his  daughter  fairly  involved  Faith  in  the  meshes  of  their 
kindness.  A  very  mouse  Faith  was  to-night,  as  ever  wore  gloves ; 
and  with  a  little  of  a  mouse's  watchfulness  about  her,  fancying 
caf  s  ears  at  every  comer.  A  brown  mouse  too ;  she  had  worn 
only  her  finest  and  best  stuff  dress.  But  upon  the  breast  of  that, 
a  bunch  of  snowy  laurestinus,  nestling  among  green  leaves,  put 
forth  a  secret  claim  in  a  way  that  was  very  beautifying.  The 
Judge  and  Miss  Sophy  put  her  in  a  great  soft  velvet  chair  and 
hovered  round  her,  both  of  them  conscious  of  her  being  a  little 
more  dainty  than  uBuaL  Sophy  thought  perhaps  it  was  the 
laurestinus  ;  her  father  believed  it  intrinsic 

The  coffee  came, — and  the  Doctor. 

"  I  have  something  better  for  you  than  Portia  to-night,"  he  said, 
as  he  dealt  out  sugar,  'Hhough  not  something  better  than  muffLos." 

"  Faith,  my  dear  child,"  said  Miss  Sophy,  "  you  needn't  be  so 
ceremonious — ^none  of  us  are  wearing  gloves." 

Faith  laughed  and  blushed,  and  puUed  off  one  glove. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Dr  Harrison,  "  I  will  give  you, 
presently,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some  lines  written  expressive 
of  my  wishes  towards  the  unknown — ^but  supposed — ^mistress  of 
my  life  and  affections.  Any  suggestions  towards  tiie  bettering  of 
them  I  will  hear." 

"  The  bettering  of  what  ? "  said  Mrs  Somers — "your  life  and 
affections?" — "I  am  aware,  my  dear  Aunt  EUen,  vou  think  the 
one  impossible,  the  other  improbable.  I  speak  of  bettering  the 
wishes." 

"  <  Unknown  but  supposed,' "  said  Mr  Linden.  "  *  Item — She 
hath  many  nameless  virtues.' " 

"  That  IS  not  my  wish,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely  looking  at  him. 
"  I  think  nameless  virtues  deserve  their  obscurity." 

"  What  do  you  call  your  ideal  1 "— "  Psyche,"  said  the  Doctor, 
after  a  minute's  sober  consideration,  apparently  divided  between 
Mr  Linden's  face  and  the  subject. 

"  That  is  not  so  uncommon  a  name  as  Campaspe,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  with  a  queer  little  gesture  of  brow  and  lips. 

"  Who  is  Campaspe  ? "  said  the  Doctor ;  while  Faith  looked, 
and  Miss  Essie's  black  eyes  sparkled  and  danced,  and  everybody 
else  held  his  coffee-cup  in  abeyance. 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  my  Campaspe?"  said  Mr  lAadssa.^ 
glancing  up  from  under  bis  brows. 
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^  We  win  excliaiige  drilitiefl^''  said  the  Doctor.    "  I  should  be 
happy  to  hear  of  her." 

fnprhmg  a  little,  his  own  cap  sending  its  peisaasiye  steam  nn- 
heede^hifl  own  face  on  the  sparkling  order — ^thoogh  the  ^'es 
looked  demurely  down,  ^Ir  Linden  went  on  to  answer. 

*'  Oopid  and  my  Campaspe  plajed 
At  cards  for  kisses  ;  Cupid  pajed  ; 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows, 
His  mother's  dores,  and  teame  of  sparrows ; 
Loses  them  too ;  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lippe^e  rose 
Growing  on 's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how), 
With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  browe. 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chinne ; 
All  these  did  mj  Campaspe  winne. 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  ^es, — 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

0  Lore  I  has  she  done  this  to  thee? 

What  shall,  alas  I  become  oC  me !" 

There  was  a  general  little  breeze  of  laughter  and  applanse.  The 
Doctor  had  glanced  at  Faith  ;  her  colour  was  certainly  raised  ; 
but  then  the  old  Judge  had  just  bent  down  to  ask  her  if  she  had 
ever  heard  of  Campaspe  before.  The  Doctor  did  not  hear,  but 
he  guessed  at  the  wnisper,  and  saw  Faith's  laugh  and  shake  of  the 
hesul. 

"  Is  that  a  true  bill,  Linden  f  '* — **  Very  true,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
trying  his  coffee,  "  But  it  is  not  yet  known  what  will  become 
01  me." 

"  What  has  become  of  Campaspe  ? " — "  She  is  using  her  eyes." 
"  Are  they  those  eyes,  IVIr  Linden  ? "  said  Miss  'Essie,  coming 
nearer  and  using  her  own. 

"  What  was  the  colour  of  Cupid's  ? " — "  Blue,  cert^dnly." 
**  Miss  Derrick,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  let  us  have  your  opinion." 
Faith  gave  him  at  least  a  frank  view  of  her  own,  all  blushing 
and  laughing  as  she  was,  and  answered  readily,  "  As  to  the  colour 
of  Cupid's  eyes  ?    I  have  never  seen  him,  sir." 

The  Doctor  was  obliged  to  laugh  himself,  and  the  chorus  be- 
came general,  at  something  in  the  combination  of  Faith  and  her 
words.  But  Faith's  confiiBion  thereupon  mastered  her  so  com- 
pletely, that,  perhaps  to  shield  her,  the  Doctor  requested  silence 
and  attention,  and  began  to  read  of  a  lady  who,  he  said,  he  was 
certain  had  borrowed  of  nobody,  not  even  of  Cupid. 

He  got  through  several  verses,  not  without  some  interruptions, 
till  he  came  to  the  exquisite  words  following  :— 

"  I  wish  her  beauty, 
That  owes  not  all  his  duty 
To  gaudy  tire  or  glistring  shoetye. 

^  Something  more  than 
Taffeta  or  tissue  can, 
Or  rampant  feather,  or  rich  tarn. 
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('  More  than  the  spoil 
Of  shop,  or  silk- worm's  toil, 
Or  a  bought  blush,  or  a  set  smfle.* 

While  Miss  Essie  exclaimed^  Miss  Harrison  stole  a  look  at 
Faith,  who  was  looking  up  at  the  Doctor,  listening  with  a  very 
sinrple  face  of  amusement.  Her  thoughts  were  indeed  betttjr 
haUasted  than  to  sway  to  such  a  breeze  if  she  had  felt  it.  But 
the  real  extreme  beauty  of  the  image  and  of  the  delineation  was 
what  she  felt.  She  made  no  application  of  them.  The  Doctor 
came  to  thia  verse — 

«  A  well-tamed  heart. 
For  whose  more  noble  imart 
Loye  may  be  long  choosing  a  dart." 

''What  does  that  mean,  Linden  ?  isn't  that  on  error  in^  the  descrip- 
tion 1  *' — "  Poetical  license,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling.  **  Psyche 
will  give  you  trouble  enough,  wings  and  alL  There  is  no  fear 
you  will  find  her  '  tamed.* " 

"  How  is  Campaspe  in  that  respect  ? "— "  She  has  never  given 
me  much  trouble  yet,"  said  Mr  Lmden. 

"  What  I  object  to  is  the  *  long  choosing,' "  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Miss  De  Staff,  do  you  think  a  good  heart  should  be  very  hard 
to  win  ? " — "  Certainly ;  the  harder  the  better,"  replied  the  lady. 
"  That 's  the  only  way  to  bring  down  your  pride.  The  harder  she 
is,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  think  she 's  a  diamond." 

"  Mrs  Stoutenburgh ! " 

"  What  has  been  the  texture  of  yours  all  these  years.  Doctor  ? " 

"  He  thinks  that  when  he  has  dined  the  rest  of  the  world  should 
follow  suit,  like  the  Khan  of  Tartary,"  said  Mrs  Somers. 

"  Miss  Derrick,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  hope  for  some  gentleness 
from  you.  Do  you  think  such  a  heiart  as  we  have  been  tcdking  of 
should  be  very  difScult  to  move  ? " 

Faith's  blush  was  exquisite.  Real  speech  was  hard  to  com- 
mand. She  knew  aU  eyes  were  waiting  upon  her  ;  and  she  could 
not  reason  out  and  comfort  herseK  wim  tne  truth  that  to  them 
her  blush  might  mean  several  things  as  weU  as  one.  The  answer 
came  in  that  delicate  voice  of  hers,  which  timidity  had  shaken. 
"  I  think — ^it  depends  on  what  there  is  to  move  it." 

"  What  do  you  call  sufficient  force  ? "  said  Mrs  Somera— "  1 1 " 
said  Faith. — "  Yes,  you,"  replied  the  parson's  wife,  with  a  look 
not  unkindly  amused.  "  What  sort  and  degree  of  power  should 
move  *  such  a  heart  ]  *  to  quote  Julius," 

Faith's  blush  was  painful  again,  and  it  was  only  the  sheer 
necessity  of  the  case  that  enabled  her  to  rally ;  but  her  answer 
was  dear,    "  Something  better  than  itself,  Mrs  Somers.'' 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  that  is,"  said  Mrs  Somers. 

Mr  Linden's  involuntary  "  And  so  should  I,"  was  in  a  di&ieat 
tone,  but  rather  drew  eyes  upon  himseK  than  E^\h« 
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"  It 's  of  no  consequence  to  jron,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  funny, 
mock  serious  tone  oi  admonition. 

Mr  Linden  bowed  acquiescingly.  "  Psychology  is  an  interest- 
ing study,"  he  added,  in  qualification.  "  But  let  me  return  your 
warning,  Doctor ;  you  have  a  formidable  rival" 

"  Qm  done  ?" — "Cupid  carried  off  Psyche  some  time  ago ;  do 
you  suppose  you  can  get  her  back  ? "  And  with  a  laughing  sign 
of  adieu^  Mr  Linden  went  away. 

Luckily  for  Faith  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the  heathen 
mytholo^,  and  was  also  guiltless  of  any  thought  of  connexion 
between  nerseK  and  the  Doctor's  ideaL  So  her  very  free,  un- 
suspicious face  and  laughter  quite  reassured  him. 

The  reading  was  followed  by  a  very  lively  roimd  game  of  talk ; 
but  it  was  n«t  mch  talk  ;  and  Faith's  thoughts  wandered  away  and 
watched  round  that  circlet  of  brightness  that  was  covered  by  her 

flove,  scattered  rays  from  which  led  them  variously — ^home,  to 
ler  Sunday-school,  to  Pequot,  and  to  heaven  ;  coming  back  again 
and  again  to  the  diamonds  and  to  the  image  that  was  in  the  centre 
of  them.  By  and  by  Miss  Harrison  brought  down  her  stores  of 
old  and  new  finery  ;  and  with  much  zeal  and  success  charades  and 
tableaux  went  on  for  some  length  of  time,  to  the  extreme  amuse- 
ment of  Faith,  who  had  never  seen  any  before.  They  did  not 
divert  her  from  watching  for  the  sound  of  Mr  Linden's  return  ; 
but  it  came  not,  and  Miss  Essie  expected  and  hoped  alondin  vain. 
The  hour  did  come,  and  passed,  at  which  such  gatherings  in  Patta- 
qnasset  were  wont  to  break  np.  That  was  not  very  late  to  be  sure. 
The  Stoutenburghs,  and  the  De  Staffs,  and  finally  Mr  and  Mrs 
Somers,  went  off  in  turn  ;  and  Faith  was  left  alone  to  wait,  for 
she  had  refused  all  offers  of  being  set  down  by  her  various  friends. 
It  happened  that  Mr  Linden  had  been,  by  no  harmful  accident, 
but  simply  by  the  imtowardness  of  things  delayed  beyond  his 
time  ;  and  then  having  a  good  distance  to  drive,  it  was  some 
while  after  the  last  visitors  had  departed  when  he  once  more 
reined  up  Jerry  at  the  door.  No  servant  came  to  take  him,  and 
Mr  Linden  applied  himself  to  the  bell-handle.  But  there  seemed 
a  sp eU  upon  the  house— or  else  its  inmates  were  asleep— for  ring 
as  he  would,  no  one  came. 

To  fasten  Jerry  and  let  himself  in  were  the  next  steps — neither 
of  which  took  long.  But  in  the  drawing-room,  to  which  he  had 
been  ushered  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  there  was  now  no 
one.  The  lights  and  the  fires  and  the  empty  chairs  were  there  ; 
that  was  all.  Mr  Linden  knew  the  house  well  enough  to  know 
where  next  to  look  ;  he  crossed  the  hall  to  a  room  at  the  other 
side,  which  was  the  one  most  commonly  used  by  the  family,  and 
from  which  a  passage  led  to  the  library.  No  one  was  here,  and 
the  room  was  m  a  strange  state  of  confusion.  Before  he  had  well 
time  to  remark  upon  it^  raith  came  in  from  the  paasage  bearing  a 
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heavy  marWe  bust  in  lier  arms.  The  colour  sprang  to  her  cheeks ; 
she  set  down  Prince  Tallevrand  quickly,  and  came  towards  Mr 
Linden,  saying,  "  There 's  nre  in  the  library.'* 

"  My  dear  child,''  he  said,  softlv,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  What 
are  you  about  ] " — "  Why,  there  s  fire  in  the  library ;  it 's  all  on 
fire,  or  soon  will  be,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  and  we  are  bringing 
the  things  out.  The  fire  can't  get  in  here,  it 's  a  fireproof  build- 
ing ;  only  the  inside  will  all  bum  up.  The  servants  are  carrying 
water  to  the  roof  of  the  house^  lest  that  should  catch.  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you !  " 

And  Miss  Sophy  and  the  Doctor  came  in,  caziying  one  a  picture, 
the  other  an  armful  of  books.  Faith  ran  back  through  the  passage. 
But  before  she  could  set  her  foot  inside  the  library,  Mr  Linden*B 
hand  was  on  her  shoulder,  and  he  stepped  before  her  and  took  the 
survey  of  the  room  in  one  glance. 

Its  condition  was  sufficiently  unpromising.  The  fire  had 
kindled  in  a  heap  of  combustible  trumpery  brought  there  for  the 
tableaux.  It  had  got  far  beyond  management  before  any  one 
discovered  it,  and  now  was  making  fast  work  in  that  comer  of 
the  room,  and  creeping  with  no  slow  progress  along  the  cornices 
of  the  bookshelves.  Short  time  evidently  there  was  for  tiie  family 
to  remove  their  treasures  from  its  destructive  sweep.  One  comer 
of  the  room  was  in  a  light  blaze  ;  one  or  two  lamps  mockingly 
joined  their  light  to  the  glare ;  the  smoke  was  curling  in  gray 
wreaths  and  clouds  over  and  around  almost  eveiything.  Here  an 
exquisite  bust  of  Proserpine  looked  forlornly  through  it ;  and  there 
a  noble  painting  of  Alston's  showed,  in  richer  lights  than  ever 
before,  its  harmony  of  colouring.  The  servants  were,  as  Faitii  had 
said,  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  keep  the  roof  of  the  house  from 
catching  ;  only  one  old  black  retainer  of  the  fandly,  too  infirm  for 
that  service,  was  helping  them  in  the  labour  of  rescuing  books  and 
treasures  of  art  from  the  fire,  which  must  take  its  way  within  the 
library.  The  wall  it  could  not  pass,  that  being,  as  Faith  had  also 
said,  proof  against  it 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  Mr  Linden  said,  "  and  I  will  hand  things 
to  you  ; "  adding  xmder  his  breath,  "  if  you  love  me,  Faith  ! "  And 
passing  into  the  room  he  snatched  Proserpine  from  her  smoky  berth 
and  give  her  to  the  old  servant,  handing  Faith  a  light  picture. 

"  Don't  let  your  sister  come  in  here,  Harrison,"  he  said,  spring- 
ing up  the  steps  to  the  upper  shelves  of  the  bookcase  nearest  the 
fire  ;  "  and  don't  let  everybody  do  everything  ;  keep  half  in  the 
passage  and  half  here." 

"  Yes,  Sophy,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  is  much  better ;  don't 
you  come  in  here,  nor  Miss  Faith.    And  don't  work  too  hard," 
ne  said  gently  to  the  latter,  as  she  came  back  after  bestowing  the 
picture.  "  I  won't  ask  you  not  to  work  at  all,  for  I  know  it  '^  wii^ 
be  of  no  use." 
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**  Jtust  work  like  monkeys,^  Mr  Linden  said  from  his  higli  poel^ 
wliich  was  a  rather  inyhdblc  one.  '^  Reuben !  I  am  glad  of  your 
help." 

** Reuben  I "  exclaimed  Faith,  joyously.  "How  good  that  is  ! 
CKve  me  those  books,  Reuben." 

And  after  that  the  work  went  on  steadily,  with  few  words.  Ik 
wan  too  smoky  an  atmosphere  to  speak  much  in ;  and  the  utmost 
•xertions  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  the  workers  left  no  strength 
nor  time  for  it,  "  Like  monkeys,"  they  worked — ^the  gentlemen 
handing  things  out  of  the  smoke  to  the  willing  fingers  and  light 
feet  that  made  quick  disposition  of  them.  Quick  it  had  need  to 
be,  for  the  fire  was  not  waiting  for  them ;  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time — incredible  save  to  those  who  have  seen  the  experi- 
ment tried — books  and  engravings  were  emptied  from  sheK  after 
shelf,  compartment  after  compartment,  and  lodged  within  the 
house.  Not  a  spare  inch  of  space,  not  a  spare  second  of  time,  it 
seemed,  was  gone  over  ;  and  the  treasures  of  the  library  were  in 
quick  process  of  shifting  from  one  place  to  another.  It  was 
rather  a  weary  part  Faith  had  to  play, — to  stop  short  at  the  door- 
way and  see  the  struggle  with  smoke  and  fire  that  was  going  on 
inside ;  and  an  anxious  eye  and  trembling  heart  followed  the  move- 
ments of  one  of  the  workers  there  whenever  she  returned  to  her 
post  of  waiting.  She  would  rather  have  been  amid  the  smoke 
and  the  flre  too,  than  to  stand  off  looking  on  ;  but  she  did  what 
she  was  desired,  and  more  than  she  was  desired,  for  she  said  not 
a  wi^rd,  like  a  wise  child,  only  did  her  work  with  no  delay  and 
camo  back  again.  Two  excellent  workers  were  the  Doctor  and 
Mr  Linden  ;  Reuben  was  a  capital  seconder ;  and  no  better 
niunors  than  the  two  ladies  need  have  been  found ;  while  the 
old  Judge  and  his  old  serving-man  did  what  they  could.  There 
was  every  appearance  that  their  efforts  would  be  successful ;  the 
fire  was,  to  do  sure,  greatly  increased  and  fast  spreading,  but  so 
also  the  precious  tilings  that  it  endangered  were  already  in  great 
niei\«iui'e  secured.  rivl>4\bly  very  little  would  have  been  lost  to 
l>e  rogrettod,  if  the  workers  had  not  suffered  a  slight  interruption. 

Mr  Linden  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room  imlocking  the 
drawers  of  the  library  t^ble,  which  was  too  large  to  be  removed. 
Old  Noro,  the  black  man,  had  taken  one  of  the  lamps  whith  yet 
roniainiHl  bunung,  a  largo  hea^'y  one,  to  carry  away.    He  was 

iust  oppi^ito  the  table,  when  a  st<aie  bust  of  some  weight,  which 
lad  st^>od  above  the  Ixjokcases,  detached  by  the  failure  of  its 
eup\H^r(^  CAnic  down  along  witli  some  spars  of  the  burning  wood 
Mid  f^ll  against  a  rich  ocroeu  just  on  the  other  side  of  Xero. 
The  ci^tx^n  was  thrown  over  on  him  ;  he  strolled  an  instant  to 
tig^t  himself  and  it>  holding  his  lamp  off  at  an  awful  angle  to- 
^vms  Ifr  Idndon ;  tb<!ai)  nobody  could  tell  how  it  wa^  Nero 
W  sav^  himself  aud  stiugglcd  out  £duqi  the  &llen  8cx«ea  and 
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bxtming  wood,  and  Faith  and  the  lamp  lay  under  it,  jnsfc  at  Mr 
Linden's  feet — ^yet  hardly  nnder  it,  so  instantly  was  it  thrown  ofL 
The  lamp  was  not  broken,  which  was  a  wonder  ;  bnt  Faith  was 
stunned,  and  the  burning  wood  had  touched  her  brow  and  singed 
a  lock  of  hair. 

In  such  a  time  of  confusion  all  sorts  of  things  come  and  go, 
unseen  but  by  the  immediate  actors.  Dr  Harrison  and  Reulxn 
were  intent  upon  a  heavy  picture ;  the  Judge  and  his  daughter 
were  in  the  other  room;  and  Faith  was  lifted  up  and  borne 
swiftly  along  to  the  drawing-room  sofa,  and  there  was  cold  water 
already  on  ner  brow,  before  Hie  others  reached  her.  She  was 
only  a  little  stunned,  and  had  opened  her  eyes  when  they  came 
up.  They  came  roimd  h^,  all  tne  gang  of  workers,  like  a  swarm 
of  bees,  and  with  as  many  questions  and  inquiries.  Faith  smiled 
at  tbem  all,  and  begged  uiey  would  go  back  and  finish  what  they 
were  doing. 

"  111  stay  here  a  little  while,**  she  said  ;  " my  fell  didn*t  hurt 
me  a  bit,  to  speak  of.    Do  go !  don't  anybody  wait  for  me." 

There  seemed  nothing  else  to  be  done  ;  she  would  own  to  want- 
ing nothing ;  and  her  uigency  at  lengtfi  prevaUed  with  them, 
however  reluctantly,  to  leave  her  and  go  back  to  the  library.  But 
Mr  Linden  stood  still  as  the  others  moved  oft 

"  Where  are  you  hurt  V*  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. — ^  I  suppose 
the  fall  bruised  me  a  little  bit.  It  didn't  do  me  any  real  harm. 
Don't  wait  here  for  me." 

«  Where  ? "  Mr  Linden  said.—"  Where  it  bruised  me  ?  A  little 
on  my  head,  and  elbow,  and  side  ;  altogether  nothing." 

He  sat  down  by  her,  passing  his  hand  softly  over  the  scorched 
hair  ;  and  then  said,  "  Let  me  see  your  arm.'' — "  Oh,  no  !  that  'a 
not  necessary.    I  said  I  was  bruised,  but  it  isn't  much." 

"  Faith,  you  have  not  told  me  the  whole." 

Her  eye  shrank  from  his  instantly,  and  her  colour  flitted  from 
red  to  pale. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  I  need  tell  you.  They  will  all  be  back 
here,  or  some  of  them,  if  you  stay.  1  'U  tell  you  anything  you 
please  to-morrow,"  she  added^  with  a  smile.  But  he  only  repeatetl, 
"  Tell  me  now — I  have  a  rignt  to  know." 

Her  lip  took  its  childish  look,  but  her  eye  met  him  now. 
"  Don't  look  so,"  die  said,  "  as  if  there  was  any  reason  for  it.  I 
think  some  of  the  fluid  from  that  lamp  ran  down  on  my  ann,  and 
it  smarts.    Don't  stav  here  to  look  grave  about  me— it  isn't 


necessary." 


He  bent  his  head  and  gave  her  one  answer  to  aU  that,  then  sprang 
up  and  went  for  Dr  Harrison.   Faith  tried  to  hinder  him  in  vain. 

There  was  little  now  to  detain  anybody  in  the  library  he 
found,  and  a  good  deal  to  drive  every  Dody  out  of  it  The  fire 
had  seemed  to  take  advantage  of  its  unwatched  opportunity,  and 
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bad  pnt  it  piettj  well  out  of  any  one's  power  to  lescne  nmch 
more  from  its  lapacitj.  Benben  and  Dr  Haniaon  were  canying 
ooft  the  drawers  of  the  table  which  Mr  Linden  had  been  nnlock- 
ingy  and  the  Doctor  dropped  the  one  he  held  the  instant  he  canght 
the  sense  of  Mr  Linden's  words.  He  went  through  the  other  way, 
Bonunoning  his  sister. 

Faith  was  1  jing  very  qnietlv,  and  smiled  at  them,  but  her 
eoloor  went  and  came  with  odd  suddenness.  She  would  not, 
after  all,  let  the  Doctor  touch  her  ;  but  rising  from  the  sofa  said 
ahe  would  go  up-stairs  and  let  Sophy  see  what  was  wanting.  The 
three  went  up,  and  Mr  Linden  was  left  alone. 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment  where  they  left  him,  resting  his 
face  upon  his  hand,  but  then  he  went  back  to  the  burning  room  ; 
and  i^ationing  himself  at  the  doorway,  bade  all  the  r^  keep 
back,  and  those  that  could  to  bring  him  water.  Beuben  sprang 
to  this  work  as  he  had  done  to  the  other  ;  some  of  the  servants 
had  come  down  by  this  time,  and  Mr  Linden  stood  there,  Haghing 
the  water  about  the  doorway  and  into  the  room,  upon  tiie  floor, 
the  great  table,  and  such  of  the  bookcases  as  he  could  come  near. 
The  effect  was  soon  evident.  The  blazing  bits  of  carved  mould- 
ing as  they  fell  to  the  floor,  went  out  instead  of  netting  help  to 
bum ;  and  the  heavier  shelves  and  wainscot,  which  being  of  hard 
wood  burned  slowly,  began  to  give  out  steam  as  well  as  smoke. 
The  door  and  doorway  were  now  perfectly  safe ;  the  fire  hardly 
could  spread  into  the  passage,  a  danger  which  had  been  imminent 
when  Mr  Linden  came,  but  which  the  family  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten ;  secure  in  their  fireproof  walls,  they  forgot  the  un-fireproof 
floor,  nor  seemed  to  remember  how  far  along  Sie  passage  the  cin- 
ders might  drift.  "When  there  was  really  nothing  more  for  him 
to  do,  and  he  had  given  the  servants  very  special  instructions  as 
to  the  watch  they  should  keep,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Mr 
Linden  return  to  the  parlour,  the  glow  of  his  severe  exercise 
fading  away. 

He  found  the  Judge  there,  who  engaged  him  in  not  too  wel- 
come conversation  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  He  must  hear 
and  answer  the  old  gentleman's  thanks  for  his  great  services  that 
night ;  praises  of  his  conduct  and  of  Faith's  conduct ;  speculations 
and  questions  concerning  the  evening's  disaster.  Arter  a  time 
that  seemed  tedious,  though  it  was  not  really  very  long.  Miss 
Harrison  came  down. 

**  She  '11  be  better  directly,"  she  said.  "  Do  sit  down,  Mr  Linden ; 
I  have  ordered  some  refreshments — ^you  must  want  them,  I  should 
think  ;  and  you  11  have  to  wait  a  little  while,  for  Faith  says  she 
will  go  home  with  you ;  though  I  am  sure  she  ought  not,  and 
Julius  says  she  must  not  stir." 

Mr  Linden  bowed  slightly,  answering  in  the  most  common- 
place way  that  he  was  in  no  hiuiy  and  in  no  need  of  lefreshments  5 
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and  jprobably  he  felt  also  in  no  need  of  rest,  for  he  remained 
standing. 

**  How  is  she,  dear?  how  is  she?'*  said  the  Judge.  "Is  she  much 
hurt  ?  *' — "  Just  TMwr,"  said  Miss  Harrison,  "  she  is  in  such  pain  that 
she  cannot  move,  but  we  have  put  something  on  that  will  take 
away  the  pain,  Julius  says,  in  niteen  minutes ;  and  she  will  be 
quite  well  this  time  to-morrow,  he  says." 

**  But  is  she  much  hurt  1"  Judge  Harrison  repeated,  with  a  very 
concerned  face. — "  She'll  be  well  to-morrow,  father  ;  but  she  was 
dreadftdly  burned — ^her  arm  and  shoulder.  I  thought  she  would 
have  fainted  up-stairs,  but  I  don't  know  whether  people  can  faint 
when  they  are  in  such  pain.  I  don't  see  how  she  can  bear  her 
dress  to  go  home,  but  she  says  she  will ;  Mrs  Derrick  would  be 
frightened.  Mr  Linden,  they  say  everybody  does  what  you  tell 
them  :  I  wish  you'd  persuade  r'aith  to  stay  with  me  to-night. 
She  won't  hear  me." 

"  How  soon  can  I  see  her  ? "  The  voice  made  Miss  Harrison  look, 
but  her  eyes  said  her  ears  had  made  a  mistake. 

"  Why,  she  said  she  would  come  down-stairs  presently,  as  soon 
as  the  pain  went  off  enough  to  let  her  do  anything,  and  she  wanted 
me  to  tell  you  so  ;  but  I  am  sure  it 's  very  wrong.  Do,  Mr  Lin- 
den, take  something,"  the  servant  had  brought  in  a  tray  of  meats 
and  wine.  "  While  vou  're  waiting,  you  may  as  well  rest  jroiirself. 
How  shall  we  ever  thank  you  for  what  you  ve  done  to-mght !" 

Miss  Hamson  spoke  under  some  degree  of  agitation,  but  both 
she  and  her  father  failed  in  no  kind  or  grateful  show  of  feeling 
towards  their  guest. 

"  How  did  it  happen,  Mr  Linden  ?"  she  said,  when  she  had  done 
in  this  way  all  she  could. 

He  said  he  had  not  seen  the  accident,  only  its  results. 

"I  can't  imagine  how  Faith  got  there,"  said  Miss  Harrison. 
"  She  saw  the  screen  coming  over  on  Nero,  I  suppose,  and  thought 
she  could  save  the  lamp  :  she  made  one  spring  from  the  doorway, 
he  says^  to  where  he  stood.  And  in  puttmg  up  her  hand  to  the 
lamp,  i  suppose  that  horrid  fluid  ran  down  her  arm  and  on  her 
shoulder.  When  Nero  put  out  the  lamp  he  must  have  loosened 
the  fastening ;  it  went  all  over  her  shoulder.  But  she  11  be  well 
to-morrow  night,  Julius  says." 

"  Who 's  with  her  now,  my  dear  ? "  said  the  Judge. 

"  C^ !  Julius  is  with  her ;  he  said  he  'd  stay  with  her  till  I 
came  back ;  she  wanted  Mr  Linden  to  know  she  would  go  home 
with  him.  Now,  Mr  Linden,  won't  you  send  her  word  back  that 
you  '11  take  care  of  Mrs  Derrick  if  ahe'U  stay  ? " — "  I  will  go  up 
and  see  her.  Miss  Harrison." 

That  was  anticipated,  however,  by  the  entrance  of  the  Doctor, 
who  told  his  sister  Miss  Derrick  wanted  her  help,  then  came 
gravely  to  the  table,  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,,  and  drank  it. 
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Hifl  father  asked  questions,  which  he  answered  briefly.     Miss 
Derrick  felt  better,  she  was  going  to  get  up  and  come  down-stairs. 
•  *<  But  ought  she  to  be  suffered  to  go  out  to-night,  Julius  ]  such 
a  niffht ! "— "  Certainly  not/' 

The  Judge  argued  the  objections  to  her  going.  The  Doctor 
made  no  answer.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  Mr 
•Linden  stood  stilL  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  passed  ;  and  then  the 
door  opened  softly,  and  Faith,  all  dressed,  cloaked,  and  furred, 
came  in  with  her  hood,  followed  by  her  friend.  Miss  Sophy 
looked  very  ill  satisfied.  Faith^s  face  was  pale  enough,  but  as 
serenely  happy  as  release  from  pain  can  leave  a  face  that  has  no 
care  behiad.  A  white  embodiment  of  purity  and  gentleness  she 
looked.  The  Doctor  was  at  her  side  instantly,  asHng  questions. 
Mr  Linden  did  not  interrupt  him ;  he  had  met  her  afiaost  before 
the  Doctor,  and  taken  her  hand  with  a  quietness  through  which 
Faith  coidd  perceive  the  stir  of  feelings  that  might  have  swept 
those  of  all  the  others  out  into  the  snow.  But  he  held  her  hand 
silently  until  other  people  had  done  their  questions,  then  simply 
asked  if  she  was  quite  sure  she  was  fit  to  ride  hom&  Then,  with 
that  passing  of  the  barrier,  look  and  voice  did  change  a  little. 

"  I  mean  to  go,"  she  said,  without  looking  at  him,  "  if  you  *U 
please  to  take  me." 

"  She  ought  not,— I  am  sure  she  ought  not^"  exclaimed  Miss 
Harrison,  in  much  vexation.    "  She  is  just  able  to  stand." 

"  You  know,"  Mr  Linden  said,  not  at  all  as  if  he  was  urging  her, 
but  merely  making  a  statement  he  thought  best  to  make,  "  I  could 
even  bring  your  mother  here,  in  a  very  short  time,  if  you  wished 
it.'' — "  Oh  !  I  don't  wish  it.     I  can  go  home  very  well  now." 

He  gave  her  his  arm  without  more  words.  Imss  Hairison  and 
the  Judge  followed  regretfully  to  the  door ;  the  Doctor  to  the 
sleigh. 

"  Are  you  well  wrapped  up  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  got  aU  my  own  and  all  Sophy's  fors,"  said  Faith,  in  a 
glad  tone  of  voice. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,"  he  said  ;  "  and  Mr  Linden,  you  must 
take  care  of  her — ^which  is  more  to  the  purpose.  If  /  had  it  to  do, 
this  ride  would  not  be  taken.  Linden,  I  '11  thank  you  another 
time." 

They  drove  off.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  a  few  steps  from  the 
house,  Mr  Linden  put  his  arm  about  Faith,  and  held  her  so  that 
she  could  lean  against  him  and  rest ;  giving  her  complete  support, 
and  muflling  up  the  furs  about  her  lightly  and  effectually,  till  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  the  cold  air  to  win  through,  and  so  drove 
her  home.  Not  with  many  words,  with  only  a  whispered  question 
now  and  then,  whether  sne  was  cold,  or  wanted  any  change  of 
^^j^cre.  The  wind  had  lulled,  and  it  was  much  milder,  and  the 
^^■jV'ifTV  begiDJxmg  to  faU.  aoftly  and.  fa^t  \  Faith  could  feel  the 
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snow  ciystals  on  liis  face  whenever  it  touched  hers.  Mr  Linden 
would  have  perhaps  chosen  to  drive  gently,  as  being  easier  for 
her,  but  the  thick  air  made  it  needfoL  Once  only  he  asked  any 
other  question. 

"  Faith,  is  my  care  of  you  in  fault,  that  it  lets  you  come  home  ?" 
— "No,  I  think  not,"  she  said  ;  "  you  hold  me  just  so  nicely  as 
it  is  possible  to  be ;  and  this  snow-storm  is  beautiful"  Which 
answer,  though  she  might  not  know  it,  testified  to  her  need  of 
precisely  the  care  he  was  giving  her. 

"  Are  you  suffering  much  now,  dear  child  ? '' — "  Not  at  all.  I 
am  only  enjoying.  I  like  being  out  in  such  a  storm  as  this.  Only 
I  am  afraid  mother  is  troubled." 

"  No ;  I  sent  Keuben  down  some  time  ago  to  answer  her 
questions  if  she  was  up,  and  to  have  a  good  fire  ready  for  you." 

"  Oh,  that 's  good  I "  she  said :  and  then  rested,  in  how  luxurious 
a  rest !  after  exertion,  and  after  anxiety,  and  after  pain ;  so  cared 
for  and  guarded.  She  could  almost  have  gone  to  sleep  to  the 
tinkle  of  Jerry's  bells,  only  that  her  spirit  was  too  wide  awake  for 
that,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  time  too  good  to  be  lost  She  had 
not  all  the  pleasure  to  herseK— Faith  could  feel  that  every  time 
Mr  Linden  spoke  or  touched  her ;  but  what  a  different  atmosphere 
his  mind  was  in,  from  her  quiet  rest  1  Pain  had  quitted  her,  but 
not  him, — though  the  kinds  were  different.  Truly,  he  would 
have  borne  any  amount  of  physical  pain  himself,  to  cancel  that 
which  she  had  suffered ;  there  were  some  minutes  of  the  ride 
when  he  would  have  borne  it  only  to  lose  the  thought  of  that. 
But  Faith  knew  nothing  of  it  all,  except  as  she  could  feel  once  or 
t^vice  a  deep  breath  that  was  checked  and  hushed,  and  turned  into 
some  sweet  low-spoken  word  to  her ;  and  her  rest  was  very  deep. 
So  deep,  that  the  stopping  of  the  sleigh  at  last  was  an  interruption. 

The  moment  Jerry's  bells  rung  their  little  summons  at  the  door, 
the  door  itself  opened,  and  from  the  glimmering  light  Eeuben  ran 
out  to  take  the  reins. 

"  Is  Mrs  Derrick  up  ? "  Mr  Linden  asked,  when  the  first  inquiry 
about  Faith  had  been  answered. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  told  her  you  were  afraid  Miss  Faith 
would  take  cold  without  a  fire  in  her  room,  and  she  let  me  take 
up  wood  and  make  it ;  and  then  she  said  she  wasn't  sleepy,  and 
she  'd  take  care  it  didn't  go  out.    I  haven't  seen  her  since." 

"  Thank  you,  Reuben  ;  now  hold  Jerry  for  me.  I  shall  keep 
you  here  to-night,"  Mr  Linden  said,  as  he  stepped  out.  And 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  furs  and  wrappers,  he  said,  softly, 
"  LitUe  Esquimaux,  do  you  think  you  can  walk  to  the  house  1" — 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  certainly." 

A  little  bit  of  a  laugh  answered  her,  the  first  she  had  heard 
since  Campaspe ;  and  then  she  was  softly  lifted  up,  and  baccA 
into  the  house  over  liie  new-fallen  snow  ej^'^aij^^i^  ^\l^^\i5i^ 
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been  a  snow-flake  herself.  The  snow  might  lay  its  white  feathers 
-apon  her  hood,  but  Faith  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  cradle  instead  of 
a  snow-stonn.  She  was  placed  in  the  easy-chair  before  the  sitting- 
room  fire,  and  her  hood  and  furs  quickly  taken  oflE,  "  How  do  you 
feel  1 "  Mr  Linden  asked  her. 

She  looked  like  one  of  the  flakes  of  snow  herself,  for  simplicity 
and  colour ;  but  there  was  a  smile  in  her  eyes  and  lips  that  had 
come  from  a  climate  where  roses  blow. 

"  I  feel  nicely.  Only  a  little  bruised  and  battered  feeling,  which 
isn't  imnleasant." 

"  Will  you  have  anything  ? — a  cup  of  tea  ? — ^that  might  do  you 
good." 

Faith  looked  dubious  at  the  cup  of  tea  ;  but  then  rose  up,  and 
said  it  would  disturb  her  mother,  and  she  would  just  go  and  sleep. 

"  It  won't  disturb  her  a  bit,"  Mr  Linden  said,  reseating  her ; 
"  sit  still,  I  '11  send  Reuben  up  to  see." 

He  left  hex  there  a  very  few  minutes,  apparently  attending  to 
more  than  one  thing,  for  he  came  back  through  the  eating-room 
door,  bringing  word  to  Faith  that  her  fire  and  room  were  m  nice 
order,  and  her  mother  fast  asleep  there  in  the  rocking-chair  to 
keep  guard,  and  that  she  should  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  no  time. 
And  with  a  smile  at  her,  he  went  back  into  the  eating-room,  and 
brought  thence  her  cup  and  plate,  and  requested  to  be  told  just 
how  the  tea  should  be  made  to  please  her,  and  whether  he  might 
invade  the  dairy  for  cream. 

"  If  I  could  put  this  cloak  over  my  shoulders  I  would  get  some 
mysel£  Will  you  put  it  on  for  me,  please  ?  Is  there  fire  in  the 
kitchen  ?    I  'U  go  and  make  the  tea." 

"  Is  there  nothing  else  you  would  like  to  do  ? "  he  said,  standing 
before  her ;  "  you  shall  not  stir.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
cream  when  I  see  it  ? "  And  he  went  off  again,  coming  back  this 
time  in  company  with  Reuben  and  the  tea-kettle,  but  the  former 
did  not  stay.  Then,  with  appeals  to  her  for  directions,  the  tea 
was  made  and  poured  out,  and  toast  made  and  laid  on  her  plate ; 
but  she  was  not  allowed  to  raise  a  finger,  except  now  to  niondle 
her  cup. 

"  It's  very  good,"  said  Faith ;  "  but— don't  you  remember  you 
once  told  me  two  cups  of  cocoa  were  better  than  one  ? " 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  aU  Faith's  nameless  addresses 
were  made  with  a  certain  gentle,  modulated  accent,  which  invari- 
ably implied  in  its  half-timid  lespect  the  "Mrlanden"  which 
she  rarely  forgot  now  she  was  not  to  say. 

"  Dear  child  I  I  do  indeed,"  he  said,  as  if  the  remembrance 
were  a  bright  one.  "  But  I  remember  too  that  my  opinion  was 
n^atived.  Faith,  I  used  to  wish  then  that  I  could  wait  upon 
you,  but  I  would  rather  have  you  wait  upon  me  after  all." 

FAith  utterly  disallowed  the  tone  of  these  last  words,  and  urged 
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her  request  in  great  earnest.  He  laiighed  at  her  a  little,  but 
brought  the  cup  and  drank  the  tea,  certainly  more  to  please  her 
than  himself,  watching  her  the  while,  to  see  if  the  refreshment 
were  telling  upon  her  cheeks.  She  was  very  little  satisfied  with 
his  performance. 

"Now  I '11  go  and  wake  up  mother,"  she  said,  at  last  rising. 
"  Don't  think  of  this  evening  again  but  to  be  glad  of  everything 
that  has  happened.     I  am." 

"  I  fear,  1  fear,"  he  said,  looking  at  her,  "  that  your  gladness  and 
my  sorrow  meet  on  common  ground.  Child,  what  shm  I  do  with 
you  ? "  But  what  he  did  with  her  then  was  to  put  her  in  that 
same  cradle  and  carry  her  softly  up-stairs,  to  the  very  door  of  her 
room. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  same  soft  snow-storm  was  coming  down  when  Faith  opened 
her  eyes  next  morning ;  the  air  looked  like  a  white  sheet ;  but 
in  her  room  a  bright  fire  was  blazing,  reddening  the  white  walls, 
and  by  her  side  sat  Mrs  Derrick  watching  her.  Very  gentle 
and  tender  were  the  hands  that  helped  her  dress,  and  then  Mrs 
Derrick  said  she  would  go  down  and  see  to  breakfast  for  a  little 
while. 

"Wasn't  it  good  your  room  was  warm  last  night?"  she  said, 
stroking  Faith's  hair.    Faith's  eyes  acknowledged  that. 

"  And  wasn't  it  good  you  were  asleep  ?"  she  said,  laughiug,  and 
kissing  Mrs  Derrick    "  Mother,  I  was  so  glad  ! " 

"  That 's  the  funny  part  of  it,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  Reuben 's 
just  about  as  queer  in  his  way  as  Mr  Linden.  The  only  thing  I 
thought  from  the  way  he  gave  the  message  was  that  somebody 
cared  a  good  deal  about  his  new  possession,  which  I  suppose  is 
true,"  she  added,  smiling  ;  "and  so  I  just  went  to  sleep." 

The  moment  Faith  opened  her  door  and  went  out  into  the 
hall,  Mr  Linden  opened  his,  or  rather  it  was  already  open,  and  he 
came  out,  meeting  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  And  after  his 
first  greeting,  he  held  her  still  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  a 
little  anxiously  and  intently.  "  My  poor,  pale  little  child,"  he 
said,  "  you  are  nothing  but  a  snowdrop  this  morning." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be,"  said  Faith,  brightly. 
But  the  colour  resemblance  he  had  destroyed. 

She  was  lifted  and  carried  down,  just  as  she  had  been  carried 
up  last  night,  and  into  the  sitting-room  again  ;  for  breakfast  waa 
prepared  there  this  morning,  and  the  sofa  wheeled  round  to  the 
side  of  the  fire  all  ready  for  her.  How  bright  the  room  looked  ! 
its  red  curtains  within  and  its  white  curtains  without,  and  every- 
thing 80  noiseless  and  sweet  and  in  order,    Even  the  cofee-pot  waa 
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there  by  this  time,  aud  Mrs  Derrick  arranged  the  cups,  and  looked 
at  Faith  on  the  sofa,  with  eyes  that  lost  no  gladness  when  they 
went  &om  her  to  the  person  who  stood  at  her  side. 

For  a  while  after  breakfast  Faith  sat  alone,  except  as  her 
mother  came  in  and  out  to  see  that  she  wanted  nothing — alone  in 
the  soft  snowy  stillness,  till  Mr  Linden  came  in  from  the  post- 
office  and  sat  down  by  her,  laying  against  her  cheek  a  soft  little 
bunch  of  rosebuds  and  violets. 

"  Faitii,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been  looking  grave ;  what  is  the 
reason  ? " — "  I  havn't  been  looking  too  grave,  have  II  I  didn't 
know  I  was  looking  sober  at  alL" 

She  was  looking  quaint  and  lovely,  in  the  plain  WTappei  she 
had  put  on  and  the  soft  thoughtful  air  and  mien,  in  contrast  with 
whicn  the  diamonds  jumped  and  flashed  with  every  motion  of  her 
hand.    A  study  book  lay  in  her  lap. 

"How  did  ail  that  happen  last  night?"  said  Mr  Linden, 
abruptly. — "  Why,"  said  Faith,  colouring  and  looking  down  at 
her  rin^,  '^  1  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  Nero  was  coming 
out  with  that  great  lamp  ;  and  when  he  got  opposite  the  screen 
something  fell  on  it,  I  believe,  from  the  burning  Dookcases,  and  it 
was  thrown  over  against  him.  1  thought  the  lunp  and  he  would 
all  go  over  together,  and  1  jumped  ;  and  in  putting  up  mj  hand  to 
the  lamp,  I  suppose,  for  I  don't  remember,  tiie  nmd  must  have 
run  down  my  arm  and  on  my  shoulder.  I  don't  know  how  it 
got  on  fire,  but  it  must  have  been  from  some  of  the  burning  wood 
that  fell.  The  next  I  knew,  you  were  carrying  me  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  have  a  recollection  of  that"  He  Hstened  with  very 
grave  eyes. 

"  Were  you  trying  to  take  the  lamp  from  Nero  ? ''— "  Oh,  no  ;  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  fall  over." 

"  What  harm  would  it  have  done  the  floor  ?  " 

The  tinge  of  colour  on  Faith's  cheek  deepened  considerably, 
and  her  eyes  lifted  not  themselves  from  the  diamonda.  She  was 
not  ready  to  speak.    "  I  did  not  think  of  the  floor.** 

**  Of  what  then  ? " — She  waited  again.  ^  I  was  afraid  some 
harm  would  be  done." 

"Did  you  prevent  it?"— "I  don't  know,"  she  said,  rather 
faintly. 

Gently  her  head  was  drawn  down  till  it  rested  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  in  his  own  low  sweet  tones,  "  I  stretched  a 
little  silken  thread  across  the  doorway  to  keep  you  out ;  did  you 
make  of  that  a  clue  to  find  your  way  in  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  nor  stir. 

There  were  no  more  questions  asked — ^no  more  words  said ;  Mr 
londen  was  as  silent  as  she,  and  almost  as  still.  Once  or  twice 
ms  lips  touched  her  forehead,  not  just  as  they  had  ever  done  it 
before,  Faith  thought ;  but  some  little  time  had  passed,  when  he 
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Buddenly  took  np  the  book  which  lay  in  her  lap,  and  began  the 
lesson  at  which  it  lay  open,  reading  and  explaining  in  a  very 
gentle,  steady  voice,  a  little  moved  from  its  usual  clearness. 

There  came  next  a  knock  at  the  front  door,  and  then,  with  a 
little  sigh,  Faith  leaned  back  against  the  sofa,  as  if  lessons  were 
done. 

"  There  is  Dr  Harrison." 

"  And  I  shall  have  to  be  on  my  good  behaviour,"  Mr  Linden 
said,  quitting  the  sofa,  "  But  I  suppose  he  will  not  stay  all  the 
rest  of  the  day."  And  as  Cindy  was  slow  in  her  movements,  he 
went  and  opened  the  door.  Faith  the  while  fitting  on  a  glove- 
finger. 

'*  First  in  one  element,  and  then  in  another,"  Mr  Linden  said, 
as  the  Doctor  came  in  from  a  sort  of  simoom  of  snow. 

"  This  one  for  me,"  sfidd  Dr  Harrison,  shaking  himself  j  •but  I 
should  say  you  must  be  out  of  your  element  to-day." 

"  Wherefore,  if  you  please  1 "  said  Mr  Linden,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  get  the  Doctor  out  of  his. 

"  Unless  you  live  in  a  variety.  I  thought  you  were  in  your 
element  last  night  j "  and  the  Doctor  went  forward  into  the  sitting- 
room.  The  first  move  was  to  take  a  seat  by  Faith,  and  attend  to 
her ;  and  his  address  and  his  inquiries,  witn  the  manner  of  them, 
were  perfect  in  their  kind.  Interested,  concerned,  tender,  grate- 
ful, to  the  utmost  limit  of  what  might  have  been  in  the  circimi- 
stances  testified  by  anybody,  with  equal  grace  and  skill  they  were 
limited  there.  Of  special  individual  interest  he  allowed  no  testi- 
mony to  escape  him — ^none  at  least  that  was  xmequivocal ;  and 
Faith  gave  him  answers  to  all  he  said,  till  he  touched  her  gloved 
finger  and  inquired  if  the  fire  had  been  at  work  there  too.  Faith 
rather  hastily  drew  it  under  cover,  and  said  no. . 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? " — "  There  is  nothing  bad  the 
matter  with  it,"  said  Faith,  very  imprudently  letting  her  cheeks 
get  rosy.  The  Doctor  looked  at  her,  told  her  he  could  cure  her 
finger  n  she  would  let  him ;  and  then  rose  up  and  resumed  his 
position  before  the  fire,  looking  down  at  Mr  Ijmden. 

"  There  isn't  much  of  a  midge  about  you,  after  all,"  he  said. 

"  I  suppose  in  the  matter  of  wings  we  are  about  on  a  par. 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  damagel" — "It  is  nothing  worth 
speaking  of,  I  think  now,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  But  we  are  imder 
an  extent  of  obligation  to  you,  my  dear  fellow,  which  sits  on  me 
as  lightly  as  obligation  so  cenerously  imposed  should ;  and  yet  I 
should  be  doubly  grateful  if  you  could  show  me  some  way  in 
which  I  could — ^lor  a  moment—reverBe  the  terms  on  which  we 
stand  towards  each  other." 

"  I  don't  think  of  any  generous  imposition  just  now,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  smiling.  "  How  are  your  father  and  sister  t   I  >kq&  ^&b»S^ 
they  would  suffer  horn  the  fnght,  if  uo^^linn!^  €^2^ 
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"  Strong  nerves ! "  said  the  Doctor,  shraggiiig  liia  shonMeTS. 
**We  all  ate  our  bieakfiELst  this  morning,  and  wanted  the  chops 
done  as  much  as  nsuaL  Sophy  did  suffer,  though  ;  but  it  was 
because  Miss  Faith  would  do  nothing  but  get  hurt  in  the  house, 
and  wouldn't  stay  to  be  made  welL" 

"  I  am  sure  I  did  something  more  than  that,'  said  Faith,  to 
whom  the  Doctor  had  looked. 

**  You  don't  deserve  any  thanks,"  he  said,  sitting  down  again 
beside  her ;  "but  there  is  somebody  else  that  does,  and  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  a  hint  how  to  jxay  them.  That  young  fellow 
who  says  he  is  no  friend  of  yours — ^he  helped  us  bravely  last 
night  What  can  I  do  to  please  him  ?  " — "  Mr  Linden  can  tell 
best,"  said  Faith,  looking  to  him.  The  Doctor  turned  in  the  same 
direction. 

**  Thank  you,"  Mr  Linden  said,  and  the  words  were  warmly 
spoken,  yet  not  immediately  followed  up.  "  Thank  you  very 
much.  Doctor,"  he  repeated  thoughtfully.  "  I  am  not  sure  that 
Beuben  wants  anything  just  now;  next  summer,  perhaps,  he 
may  want  books." 

"  I  see  you  are  his  Mend  ? " — "  Yes,  if  you  give  the  word  its  full 
length  and  breadth." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Dr  Harrison.  «  Don't  go  off  to  '  Nought 
and  AIL'" 

"I  suppose  in  this  case  I  may  say,  a  mutual  bond  of  trust, 
affection,  and  active  good  wishes." 

"  There 's  something  in  that  fellow,  I  judge  1 " — ^**  You  judge 
right." 

"A  fisherman's  son,  I  think  you  said?  Well,  I  share  the 
*  active  good  wishes,'  at  least,  if  I  can't  assume  the  *  affection  ; ' 
so  think  about  my  question.  Linden,  and  I  '11  promise  to  back 
your  thoughts.  What  do  you  do  with  yourself  such  a  day  ?  I 
was  overcome  with  ennui,  till  I  got  out  into  the  elements." 

"  Ennui  is  not  one  of  my  friends,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling  ; 
"  not  even  an  acquaintance.  In  fact  I  never  even  set  a  chair  for 
him,  as  the  women  in  Elia  set  a  chair  for  the  poor  relation,  say- 
ing, *  Perhaps  he  will  step  in  to-day.'  I  have  been  busy,  Doctor. 
What  shall  I  do  to  amuse  you?  Will  you  have  a  foreign  news- 
paper?" 

The  Doctor  looked  dubious,  then  took  the  newspaper  and 
turned  it  over,  but  not  as  if  he  had  got  rid  of  his  ennui. 

"  This  smoke  in  the  house  will  (mve  us  out  of  Pattaquasset  a 
little  sooner  than  we  expected." 

"  Not  this  winter  ? " — "  Yes.  That '«  nothing  new — ^but  we  shall 
go  a  few  days  earlier  than  we  meant.     I  wish  you  were  going  too." 

"When  to  return?"  said  Mr  Linden.  "I  mean  you,  not  my- 
ielL" — "  I  am  a  wandering  comet,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  have  as- 
taniahed  PAttaquaaset  so  long,  it  is  time  for  me  to  flare  up  in  some 
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other  place.  I  don't  know,  Linden.  Somebody  must  be  here 
occasionally  to  overlook  the  refitting  of  the  inside  of  that  library ; 
perhaps  that  agreeable  duty  will  fall  on  me.  But,  Linden/'  said 
the  Doctor,  dropping  the  newspaper,  and  turning  half  round  on  his 
chair,  speaking  gracefully  and  comically,  **you  astonish  Patta- 
quasset  as  much  as  I  do  ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  vou  astonish 
me  sometimes  a  little.  This  is  no  place  for  you.  Wouldn't  you 
prefer  a  tutorship  at  Quilipeak,  or  a  professor's  chair  in  one  of  the 
city  colleges  ?  i  ou  may  step  into  either  berth  presently,  and  at 
your  pleasure,  I  know  ;  I  do  not  speak  without  knowledge." 

There  was  a  stir  of  feeling  in  Mr  Linden's  face ;  there  was  even. 
an  unwonted  tinge  of  colour,  but  the  firm-set  lips  gave  no  indica- 
tion as  to  whence  it  came  ;  and  he  presently  looked  up,  answering 
the  Doctor  in  tones  as  graceful  and  more  simple  than  nis  own  : 

"  Thank,  you.  Doctor,  once  more.  But  I  have  full  employment, 
and  am — or  am  not — ambitious,  whichever  way  you  choose  to 
render  it ;  not  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  of  astonishing  Patta- 
quasset,"  he  added,  with  a  smile  breaking  out,  "  I  could  not  hope 
to  do  that  for  Quilipeak." 

"  Please  know,"  said  the  Doctor,  both  jfrankly  and  with  much 
respect  in  his  manner,  "  that  I  have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to 
concern  my  mind  about  this  for  some  time— for  which  you  will 
punish  me  as  you  think  I  deserve.  How  to  be  so  much  furtlier 
presumptuous  as  to  speak  to  you  about  it,  was  my  trouble  ;  and 
I  ventured  at  last,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  upon  my  own  certain  pos- 
session of  certain  points  of  that  *  friend'  character  which  you 
were  giving  just  now  to  Reuben  Taylor— or  to  yourself,  in  liis 
regard." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  them.  But  about  Reuben  ; — though  I 
know  reward  is  the  last  thing  he  thought  of  or  would  wish,  yet  I, 
his  friend,  choose  to  answer  for  him,  that  if  you  choose  to  give 
him  any  of  the  books  that  he  will  need  in  college,  they  will  bo 
well  bestowed." 

"  In  college  ! "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Diahle  !  Where  is  he  going  ?" 
— "  Probably  to  Quilipeak." 

"  You  said  to  college,  man.  I  mean,  what  is  college  the  road  to, 
in  the  youngster's  mind  ?" — "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a  right  to 
tell  you,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  It  is  in  his  mind  a  road  to  greater 
usefulness — so  much  I  may  say." 

"  He  '11  never  be  more  useful  than  he  was  last  night.  However, 
I  'm  willing  to  help  him  try.  What  is  Mignonette  going  to  do 
with  hersefi  this  afternoon  % "  said  the  Doctor,  throwing  aside  his 
newspaper  and  standing  before  her. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Faith.  "Sit  here  and  work,  I  sup- 
pose." 

*'  I  '11  tell  you  what  she  ought  to  do  "  the  Doc^-ot  ^'^vX,  ^\N.^\\fii.- 

presBively.    **  She  ought  tp  4o  wha^t  l\ve  fLo\^ei«»  ^Q  ^'Wv'vi^'ii.  ^^^^Jc^ 
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goes  down,— shut  up  her  sweetness  to  herself,  see  and  be  seen  by 
nobody,  and  cease  to  be  conscious  of  her  own  existence." 

Faith  laughed,  in  a  way  that  gave  donbtfiil  promise  of  following 
the  directions.  The  Doctor  stood  looking  down  at  her,  took  her 
hand  and  gallantly  kissed  it,  and  finally  took  himself  off. 

"  There  is  a  good  little  trial  of  my  patience ! ''  Mr  Linden  said. 
"  I  don't  know  but  it  is  well  he  is  going  away,  for  I  might  forget 
myself  some  time,  and  bid  him  hands  off." 

At  which  Faith  looked  thoughtfully. 

"  Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said,  gently  raising  her  face,  **  would  you 
like  to  live  at  Quilipeak  V 

The  answer  to  that  was  a  great  rush  of  colour,  and  a  casting 
down  of  eyes  and  face  too  as  soon  as  it  was  permitted. 

"  Well  I"  he  said,  smiling,  though  she  felt  some  other  thread  in 
the  voice.  "  What  did  you  think  of  the  words  that  passed  between 
the  Doctor  and  me  ?  Would  you  like  to  have  me  agree  to  hia 
proposal?" 

"  You  would  do  what  is  best,"  she  said,  with  a  good  deal  of 
effort.     "  I  couldn't  wish  anything  else." 

He  answered  her  mutely  at  first,  with  a  deep  mingling  of  gravity 
and  affection,  as  if  she  were  very,  very  precious. 

"My  dear  little  child,"  he  said,  "if  anything  on  earth  could 
make  me  do  it,  it  would  be  you  ! — and  yet  I  cannot" 

She  looked  up  inquiringly,  but  except  by  that  look,  she  asked 
nothing. 

"  You  strengthen  my  hands  more  than  you  weaken  them,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  so  sure  that  you  would  feel  with  me ; — I  know  it  so 
well  I  have  a  long  story  to  tell  you,  dear  Faith — some  time,  not 
now,"  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  shadow  coming  over  his  face. 
"  Will  you  let  me  choose  my  own  time  ?  I  know  it  is  asking  a 
good  deal." — "  It  would  be  asMng  a  great  deal  more  for  me  to 
choose  anv  other,"  Faith  said,  with  a  sunny  smile.  **  I  like  that 
time  best." 

He  passed  lus  hand  softly  once  or  twice  across  her  forehead, 
giving  her  a  bright,  grateful  look,  though  a  little  bit  of  a  sigh 
came  with  it  too ;  then  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  led  her 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room. 

But  after  dinner,  and  after  one  or  two  more  lessons,  imder 
careful  guardianship.  Faith  was  persuaded  to  lay  herself  on  the 
sofa  and  rest,  and  listen, — ^first  to  various  bits  of  reading,  then  to 
talk  about  some  of  her  photographic  pictures  ;  the  talk  diverging 
right  and  left,  into  all  sorts  of  paths — ^fictional,  historic,  sacred, 
and  profane.  Then  the  light  faded — ^the  out-of-door  light,  still 
amid  falling  snow ;  and  the  firelight  shone  brighter  and  brighter; 
and  Mrs  Derrick  stopped  listening,  and  went  to  the  dining-room 

»  for  a  nap.    Then  Mr  Linden,  who  had  been  sitting  at  Faith's 

^  ebaogea  Mb  place  so  as  to  face  her. 
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"  How  do  you  fed  to-night  ? "  he  asked. — "  Perfectlv  well,  and 
as  nicely  as  possible.  Just  enough  remains  of  last  night  to  make 
it  pleasant  to  lie  still.'' 

"  You  are  a  real  little  sunbeam !  Do  you  know  I  want  you  to 
go  off  with  me  on  a  shining  expedition  1" — "  On  whxU  sort  of  ex- 
pedition ? "  said  Faith,  laughing. — "  A  shining  one  ;  I  want  to 
carry  your  bright  face  into  all  the  darkest  places  I  can  find. 
I  '11  tell  you  where  I  want  to  take  you.  You  know  Monday  is 
the  first  of  Januaiy,  and  I  want  to  go  with  you  to  those  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  wheels  of  the  new  year  drag  a  little, 
and  try  to  give  them  a  pleasant  start  Would  vou  like  it  ? " 
— ^^  Oh  I "  she  said,  springmg  forward  with  a  delighted  exclama- 
tion.   "  Tdl  me  just  what  you  mean.    To  which  houses  ]  '\ 

"  I  mean  that,  if  you  are  wellj  we  will  have  a  long,  long  sleigh 
ride,  and  leave  as  many  little  pieces  of  comfort  and  pleasure  by 
the  way  as  we  can.  The  houses,  dear,  will  be  more  than  you 
think.    I  must  make  out  a  list"    Faitn  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Oh  delicious  I  That  is  the  best  thing  we  could  possibly  do 
with  Monday  ;  and  there  are  two  days  yet  this  week.  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  chance,  mother  and  I,  to  make  everything.  Oh  ! 
what  sorts  of  things  shall  we  take  ?  and  what  are  some  of  the 
houses?  There  is  Mrs  Dow,  where  we  went  that  night,"  she 
said,  her  voice  falling — "  and  Sally  Lowndes.  What  places  are 
you  thinking  of?  " — "  I  think  we  might  give  Keuben  at  least  a 
visit,  if  nothing  else ;  and  there  are  a  good  many  such  houses 
down  about  those  points,  and  far  on  along  the  shore.  I  was  think- 
ing most  of  them — though  there  are  some  nearer  by.  But  my 
Mignonette  must  not  tire  herself.  I  did  not  mean  to  bring  any- 
thing but  pleasure  upon  her  hands." 

"  You  can't,  in  this  wav,"  said  Faith,  in  delighted  eagerness. 
"  Who  keeps  house  in  Reuben's  home — he  has  no  mother." — "  No ; 
I  suppose  I  may  say  that  he  keeps  house,  for  his  father  is  away  a 
great  deal,  and  Reuben  always  seems  to  be  doing  what  there  is  to 
do.  As  to  things,  you  will  want  some  for  well  people  and  some 
for  sick  ;  at  some  houses  the  mere  necessary  bread  and  meat,  and 
at  others  any  of  those  little  extras  which  people  who  spend  all 
their  money  for  bread  and  meat  can  never  get.  But,  little  child," 
Mr  Linden  said,  smiling,  "  if  I  let  you  prepare,  you  must  let  me 
send  home." 

"What ! "  said  she ;  '*  I  thought  you  said  we  would  both  take 
them  together." — He  laughed,  taking  her  hand  and  holding  it  in 
both  his.  "And  so  we  wilL  I  meant  send  home  here  to  pre- 
pare." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Faith.  "  But  we  have  a  great  deal  now;,  you 
know,  and  I  can  send  Mr  Skip  to  get  more.  But  one  thing  I 
know — we  will  take  Reuben  a  roast  turkey." 

I  wonder  if  she  could  tell,  in  the  ftte\i^\.,  ViSOcL^'^MiS^  ^^sa»\iSk 
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watched  her  and  listened  to  her.  Probably  not,  for  his  back  was 
towards  the  fire,  and  the  changing  light  and  shade  on  his  face  was 
a  little  concealed,  but  the  light  had  the  mastery. 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  send  you  home  some  sugar-plums, 
upon  express  condition  that  you  are  not  to  eat  them  up,  being 
quite  sweet  enough  already." 

His  face  was  so  hid  that  probably  Faith  thought  her  own  was 
hid  too,  and  did  not  know  how  clearly  its  moved  timid  changes 
were  seen.  She  leaned  forward,  and  touching  one  hand  lightly  to 
his  shoulder,  said — 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  make  me, — Endecott  ? " 

It  was  a  tmng  to  hear,  the  soft  fall  and  hesitancy  of  Faith's 
voice  at  the  last  word  ;  yet  they  hardly  told  of  the  struggle  it  had 
cost.  How  the  word  thrilled  him  she  did  not  know.  The  persons 
living  from  whom  he  ever  had  that  name  were  now  so  few  that 
there  was  a  strange  mingling  with  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing it  from  her  lips— -a  minting  of  past  grief  and  of  present  heal- 
ing. He  changed  his  place  mstantly,  and  taking  possession  of  her 
gave  her  the  most  gentle,  tender,  and  silent  thtmks.  Perhaps  too 
much  touched  to  speak,  perhaps  feeling  sure  that  if  he  spoke  at 
all  it  would  be  in  just  such  words  as  she  had  so  gently  reproved. 
The  answer  at  last  was  only  a  bright — "  I  told  you  I  could  not  pro- 
mise, and  I  will  not  now." 

She  pushed  her  head  round  a  little,  so  that  she  could  give  a 
quick  fflance  into  his  face,  in  which  lay  her  answer.  Her  words, 
when  she  spoke,  made  something  of  a  transition,  which,  however, 
was  proved  by  the  voice  to  be  a  transition  in  words  only. 

"  Wouldn't  a  bag  of  potatoes  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  take  ?** 
— "  Certainly ;  and  we  must  take  some  books  and  some  orders  for 
wood ;  and  you  must  have  a  basket  of  trifles  to  delight  all  the 
children  we  meet." 

"  That 's  easv.  And  books  will  you  take  ?  That 's  delicious  I 
that's  better  than  anything  for  those  who  can  enjoy  them.  Do 
you  think  any  of  them  want  Bibles  1 " — "  We  will  take  some  at  a 
venture ;  I  never  like  to  go  anywhere  without  that  supply.  And 
then  we  shall  both  have  to  use  our  wits  to  find  out  just  what  is 
wanted  in  a  particular  place  ;  the  people  that  tell  you  most  have 
often  the  least  to  tell  And  above  all.  Faith,  we  shall  want  plenty 
of  sympathy,  and  kind  words,  and  patience — they  are  more 
called  for  than  anything  else.  Do  you  think  you  can  conjure  up 
a  sufficient  supply  ? " 

"  It  is  something  I  know  so  little  about,"  said  Faith.  "  I  have 
never  had  very  much  chance.  When  I  went  to  see  Mrs  Ousters 
I  didn't  in  the  least  know  how  to  speak  to  her.  But  these  people 
where  we  are  going  all  know  youy  1  suppose  1 "  she  said,  with 
another  and  not  a  little  wistful  look  up  into  his  face. — "  Most  of 
tbem,  more  or  Jess.    What  of  it  \ " 
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"  That  makes  it  easy,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  But  I  suppose  it 
would  be  just  the  same  if  you  didn't  mow  them.    About  the  sick 

feople,  Endecott ;  if  you  can  tell  us  how  they  are  sick,  mother  and 
between  us  can  make  out  what  things  to  prepare  for  them/' 

"Did  you  think  I  was  in  earnest,  dear  Faith,  when  I  asked 
about  your  sympathy  1 "  Mr  Linden  said,  drawing  her  closer. — 
"  No.  I  think  1  have  the  sympathy,  but  I  don't  so  well  know 
how  to  show  It  Then  loaves  of  bread,  I  suppose,  wouldn't  come 
amiss  ?  And  above  all,  meat.  Where  else  ao  you  think  a  roast 
turkey  ought  to  go  ? " — "  To  one  particular  far-off  house  on  the 
shore,  that  is  brimful  of  little  children,  and  nothing  else." 

"  We  '11  take  them  a  big  one,"  said  Faith,  smiling ;  "  and  I 
suppose  it  is  no  matter  how  many  cakes.  You'll  have  to  make  a 
very  particular  list,  with  some  notion  of  what  would  be  best  at 
each  place,  because  in  some  houses  they  wouldn't  bear  what  in 
others  they  would  be  very  glad  of.  Wouldn't  that  be  good  ?  So 
that  we  might  be  sure  to  have  the  right  thing  evervwhere — one 
right  thing,  at  any  rate.  The  other  things  might  take  their  chance." 
— "  Yes,  I  will  do  that  But  you  know  the  first  thing  is,  that  you 
should  get  well,  and  the  next  that  you  should  not  get  tired  ;  and 
these  must  be  secured,  if  nobody  ever  has  anytmng."  Faith's 
laugh  was  joyous. 

"  To-morrow  I  mean  to  make  cakes  and  pies,"  she  said  ;  "  and 
the  next  day  I  will  bake  bread  and  roast  turkeys  and  boil  beef : 
and  you  have  no  idea  what  a  quantity  of  each  will  be  wanted.  I 
think  I  never  saw  anybody  so  good  at  talking  people  to  sleep  that 
didn't  want  to  go.  Now  what  is  that  ?"  For  the  knocker  of  the 
front  door  sounded  loudly  again. 

"  It  is  something  to  send  people  away  that  don't  want  to  go," 
Mr  Linden  said,  as  he  put  her  back  in  her  old  position  on  the 
cushions,  and  moved  his  chair  to  a  respectful  distance  therefrom. 
But  nothing  worse  came  in  this  time  than  a  note,  well  enveloped 
and  sealed,  which  was  for  Mr  Linden.    It  ran  after  this  fashion — 

*^In  the  mow  yet — and  the  chair 
not  only  setjorEnnui^  hut  En- 
nuiin  the  chair! 

«  This  2%th  Dec.  18— 

"  Deab  Linden, — You  see  my  condition.  I  am  desperate  for 
want  of  something  to  do  ;  sol  send  you  this.  Enclosed  you  will 
please  find — if  you  haven't  dropped  it  on  the  floor — ^twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  bibliothecal  ana  collegiate  expenses  of  *  Miss 
Derrick's  friend.'  If  you  should  hereafter  know  him  to  be  in 
further  want  of  the  same  kind  of  material  aid  and  comfort,  please 
convey  intelligence  of  the  same  to  myself  or  father.  He — i.e.,  said 
'friend' — saved  to  us  last  night  far  more  than  the  valua  qI\}cc^ 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  more  to  say,  iox  'joxxt  wa^^^— ^^^"^aai^^^ 
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eould  it  be? — ^has  for  the  moment  frightened  Ennui  into  the 
shadow ;  but  he  will  come  back  again  as  soon  as  I  have  sealed 
this.  By  which  you  will  know  when  you  read  the  (then)  present 
condition  of  Your  friend,  most  truly, 

**  In  Pattaquasset,  is  it  1  Julius  Harrison." 

Mr  Linden  read  the  note  by  firelight,  and  standing ;  then  came 
and  sat  down  by  Faith,  and  put  it  in  her  hands.  By  firelight 
Faith  read  it  hastily,  and  looked  up  with  eyes  of  great  ddi^t. 
"  Oh  ! "  she  said,  "  isn't  that  good ! "  Then  she  looked  down  at 
the  note  soberly  again. 

"  Well,  little  clnld,  what  1 "  he  said,  smiling.  "  Yes,  I  am  very 
glad.  What  are  you  doubting  about?'' — "I  am  not  doubting 
about  anything,"  she  said,  giving  him  the  note ;  "  only  thinking 
of  this  strange  man." 

"  Is  he  very  strange  ? "  Mr  Linden  said.  But  he  did  not  pursue 
the  subject,  going  back  instead  to  the  one  they  had  been  upon,  to 
give  her  the  information  she  had  asked  for  about  the  sick  people 
they  were  likely  to  meet  in  their  rounds  ;  passing  gradually  from 
that  to  other  matters,  thence  into  silence.  And  Faith  followed 
him,  step  by  step ;  only  when  he  was  quite  silent,  she  was  asleep ! 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  next  two  days  were  busy  ones,  all  round  ;  for  though  Faith 
was  carefully  watched  by  both  her  guardians,  yet  she  was  really 
well  and  strong  enough  again  to  be  allowed  to  do  a  good  deal ; 
especially  with  those  intervals  oi  rest  and  study  which  Mr  Linden 
managed  for  her.  His  work,  between  these  intervals,  took  him 
often  out  of  doors,  and  various  were  the  tokens  of  that  work  which 
came  home,  greatly  to  Faith's  interest  and  amusement.  They  were 
curiously  indicative,  too,  both  of  the  varied  wants  of  the  poor 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  his  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
From  a  little  pair  of  shoes  which  was  to  accompany  one  roast 
turkey,  to  the  particular  sort  of  new  fishing-net  which  was  to  go 
with  the  other,  it  really  seemed  as  if  every  sort  of  thing  was  wanted 
somewhere ; — simple  things,  and  easy  to  get,  and  not  costing  much, 
but  priceless  to  people  who  had  no  money  at  alL  Faith  was  ap- 
pointed receiver-general,  and  her  hands  were  full  of  amusement  as 
well  as  business.  And  those  two  things  were  the  most  of  all  that 
Mr  Linden  suffered  to  come  upon  them ;  whatever  his  own  means 
might  be,  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  trench  upon  Mrs  Derrick's ; 
though  she  on  her  part  entered  heart  and  hands  into  the  work, 
with  almost  as  much  delight  as  Faith  herself,  and  would  have 
given  the  two  carte-blanche  to  take  anything  she  had  in  the  house. 
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Faith  didn't  ask  him  what  she  should  take  there,  nor  let  him  know 
much  about  it  till  Monday.  By  this  time,  what  wi^  diiect  and 
indirect  modes  of  getting  at  the  knowledge,  Faith  had  become 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  class  or  classes  of  wants  that 
were  to  be  ministered  to.  Many  were  the  ovenfuls  that  were 
baked  that  Friday  and  Saturday.  Great  service  did  the  ^reat  pot 
that  was  UBed  for  boiling  great  joints.  Nice  and  comfortmg  were 
the  broths  and  more  delicate  things  provided,  with  infinite  care, 
for  some  four  or  five  sick  or  infirm  people.  But  Faith's  delight 
was  the  things  Mr  Linden  sent  home ;  every  fresh  arrival  of  which 
sent  her  to  the  kitchen  with  a  new  accession  of  zeal,  sympathy, 
and  exultation ;  sympathy  with  him  and  the  poor  people— exulta- 
tion in  the  work,  most  of  all  in  him.  Great  was  the  marvelling  of 
Cindy  and  Mr  Skip  at  these  days*  proceedings. 

So  passed  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  Sunday  brought  a  lull. 
Faith  thought  so,  and  felt  so.  Her  roast  turkeys  and  chickens 
were  reposing  in  spicy  readiness ;  her  boiled  meats  and  bakeries 
were  all  accomplishea  and  in  waiting ;  and  dismissing  all  but  a 
little  joyful  background  thought  of  them.  Faith  gave  her  whole 
heart  and  mind  to  the  full  Sabbath  rest,  to  the  full  Sabbath  rising, 
and  looked,  in  her  deep  happiness,  as  if  she  were — ^what  she  was— 
enjoying  the  one  and  striving  after  the  other.  But  the  ways  by 
which  we  are  to  find  the  good  we  must  seek  are  by  no  means 
always  those  of  our  own  choosing. 

It  was  a  clear,  cold,  still  winter's  day.  Cold  enough  by  the 
thermometer,  but  so  still  that  the  walking  to  church  was  pleasant 
They  had  come  home  from  the  afternoon-service.  Faith  had  not 
taken  off  her  things,  when  she  was  called  into  the  kitchen  to  receive 
a  message.  The  next  minute  she  was  in  the  sitting-room  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  Mr  Linden's  chair. 

"  Mrs  Custers  is  dying,  and  has  sent  for  me.** — "  For  yon,  dear 
child  1    WelL    Are  you  able  to  go  1 "— "  Oh,  yes." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence,  as  if  he  were  making  up  his  own 
mind  on  the  subject,  then  rose  up  and  gently  seating  her  on  the 
sofa  told  her  to  rest  there  till  he  was  ready ;  but  before  he  came 
back  again  Mrs  Derrick  came  to  Faith's  side  with  a  smoking  cup 
of  chicken  broth  and  a  biscuit. 

"  You've  got  to  eat  it,  pretty  child,"  she  saii,  fondly  ;  "  we  're 
both  agreed  upon  that  pomt." 

Which  joint  mandate  Faith  did  not  try  to  dispute. 

The  town  clock  had  struck  four,  all  counted,  when  Jerry  dashed 
off  from  the  door  with  the  little  sleigh  behind  him.  No  other 
sleigh-bells  were  abroad,  and  his  rang  out  noisily  and  alone  over 
the  great  waste  of  stillness  as  soon  as  they  were  quit  of  the  village. 
The  air  happily  was  very  still  and  the  cold  had  not  increased ; 
but  low,  low  the  sun  was,  and  sent  his  slant  beams  q,q^\!^  <5^^*^sib 
snow-white  fields,  glinting  from  fences  an^TOcka  «el^\>^s.^*0sslO'^^®^ 
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with  a  gleam  tliat  threatened  he  would  not  look  at  them  long. 
The  hour  was  one  of  extreme  beauty,  fair  and  still,  with  a  steady 
strength  in  its  stillness  that  made  the  beauty  somewhat  imposing. 

The  sleighing  was  excellent,  the  roads  in  perfect  condition. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  here  ? "  Mr  Linden  said,  as  the 
house  came  in  sight,  shown  only  by  its  twinkling  panes  of  glass. — 
"  Not  since  before  I  went  to  Pequot ;  not  since  a  day  or  two  after 
that  ride  we  took  with  Dr  Harrison,  when  you  rode  *  Stranger '  the 
first  time." 

"  How  was  she  then  1 " — "  Not  much  different  from  what  she 
had  been  before.  She  didn't  say  much  ;  she  seemed  to  like  to 
listen  to  me,  or  to  see  me,  or  both.  That  was  all  I  could  be  sure 
of." 

"  Try  not  to  let  her  spend  her  strength  in  examining  the  past 
state  of  her  mind.  Bid  her  lay  hold  of  the  promise  now.  A 
present  hold  will  answer  all  her  questions,  and  is  all  the  oldest 
Christian  can  rest  in." 

"  I  wish  you  could  speak  to  her  instead  of  me,"  said  Faith. 
"  Perhaps  she  will  let  you." 

"  It  is  not  you  nor  I,  my  child.  Fix  your  heart  upon  Christ, 
and  let  Him  speak  ;  fix  your  eyes  upon  Him,  and  let  His  light 
shine." 

"  I  know  it.  Oh,  I  do  ! "  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with  an 
humble,  moved  face. 

He  lifted  her  out  of  the  sleigh,  and  led  her  up  to  the  house, 
where  they  were  presently  admitted ;  into  an  outer  room  first, 
where  Faith  could  lay  ojff  her  furs. 

**  She 's  some  brighter  to-night,"  the  woman  in  attendance  said, 
in  answer  to  Mr  Linden's  questions.  "  I  guess  she  'U  be  real  glad 
to  see  you."    This  was  addressed  to  Faith. 

Faitii  left  Mr  Linden  there,  and  went  into  the  sick  chamber 
alone,  where  she  was  always  received  as  if  she  had  brought  an. 
olive  branch,  or  a  palm  branch,  or  both  of  them,  in  her  hand. 
The  spirit  of  both,  no  doubt,  was  in  her ;  the  gentle  face  looked 
the  promise  of  b«th  peace  and  victory,  as  only  humility  can  look 
it 

Mrs  Custers,  on  her  part,  looked,  as  the  other  had  said — glad,  if 
BO  bright  a  word  coidd  oe  applied  to  a  face  that  had  lost  all  its  own 
light,  and  where  no  reflected  light  as  yet  shone.  Yet  she  was 
quieter  than  when  Faith  had  first  seen  her,  whether  from  mental 
relief  or  physical  prostration,  and  was  most  eager  for  all  Faith's 
words,  listening  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  but  with  eyes  that 
never  said  "  enough."  As  some  poor  exhausted  traveller  takes  the 
water  which  he  has  at  last  reached  in  the  desert,  nor  knows  yet 
whether  its  bright  drops  can  avail  to  save  his  liJfe,  but  lays  Mm 
down  by  the  fountain— there  to  live  or  die.  And  Faith,  feeling 
that  her  hand  was  ministering  those  drops  of  life,  lost  every  other 
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thought,  except  to  wish  for  a  hand  that  could  do  it  better.     Once 
she  ventured  a  proposition. 

"  I  have  a  friend  here,  Mrs  Ousters,  who  can  tell  you  about  all 
these  things  much  better  than  I  can.  Will  you  let  him  ?  Maj^  I 
ask  him  to  come  in  and  see  you  ? " — "  Better  1 "  she  said,  slowly,  "  1 
don't  believe  it.    Who  is  he  ?  your  brother  ?" 

"No,  I  haven't  any  brother.  But  that  don't  matter.  He's 
somebody  that  is  a  great  deal  better  than  I  am.  May  I  let  him 
come  in  1  He's  here,"  said  Faith,  very  quietly,  along  with  her 
flushing  cheek. 

There  was  a  poor  little  faint  smile  for  a  moment  upon  the  sick 
woman's  lips  while  Faith  spoke  ;  but  it  passed,  and  sne  answered 
in  the  same  tone,  "  I  '11  see  him  to  please  you  before  you  go.  I 
just  want  the  words  now,  and  I  like  you  best" 

Faith  troubled  her  no  more  with  unnecessary  suggestions,  and 
gave  her  "  the  words."  Gave  them  with  the  fragrance  of  her  own 
love  about  them,  which  certainly  is  the  surest  human  vehicle  for 
the  love  above  human  that  is  in  them.  As  on  that  first  occasion, 
Faith  placed  herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  holding  one  of 
Mrs  Ousters'  hands  in  her  own,  bending  her  soft  quiet  face  towards 
the  listening  eyes  and  ears,  she  gave  her  one  by  one,  like  crumbs 
of  life-giving  food,  the  words  of  promise,  of  encouragement,  of 
invitation,  of  example.  No  answer  cheered  or  helped  her,  no 
token  of  pleasure  or  even  of  assent  met  her ;  only  those  fixed 
listening  eyes  bade  her  go  on,  and  told  that  whether  for  life  and 
refreshment  or  no,  the  words  were  eagerly  taken  in,  each  after  the 
other,  as  she  said  them.  There  was  something  in  the  strong 
sympathy  of  the  speaker,  in  her  own  feeling  and  joy  of  the  truths 
she  told,  that  might  give  them  double  power  and  life  to  the  ears 
of  another.  Faith  reported  the  words  of  her  Master  with  such 
triumphant  prizing  oi  them,  and  such  leaning  on  their  strength  ; 
she  gave  His  invitations  in  such  tones  of  affection  ;  she  told  over 
the  instances  of  others'  prevailing  faith  with  such  an  evident,  clear, 
satisfying  share  in  the  same ;  the  living  words  this  time  lost 
nothing  of  their  power  by  a  dead  utterance.  Of  her  own  words 
Faith  ventured  few ;  now  and  then  the  simplest  addition  to  some- 
thing she  had  repeated,  to  make  it  more  plam,  or  to  carry  it  further 
home ;  such  words  as  she  could  not  keep  back ;  such  words,  very 
much,  as  she  would  have  spoken  to  Johnny  Fax  ;  not  very  unlike 
what  Johnny  Fax  might  have  spoken  to  her.  But  there  was  not  a 
little  physical  exhaustion  about  all  this  after  a  while,  and  Faith 
found  she  must  have  some  help  to  her  memory.  She  went  into 
the  other  room. 

"  I  want  a  Bible,"  she  said,  looking  round  for  it  "  Is  there  one 
here  1 "  Yes,  there  was  one,  but  it  was  Mr  linden's.  That  was 
quicklv  given  her. 

"  I  forgot  it  at  the  moment  you  went  mj*  "to  ^^<»  ^^  wA^^^svTV 
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did  not  lite  to  disturb  you.  My  dear  Faith' — ^and  he  held  her 
hand  and  looked  at  her  a  little  wistfully.  She  brought  her  other 
hand  upon  his,  and  looked  down  and  looked  up  wistfully  too ; 
like  one  with  a  heart  full. 

"  Can  I  help  you  ?  can  I  take  your  place  ?  '* — ^^  She  won't  let 
you,"  said  Faith,  shaking  her  head.  "  She  says  she  will  see  you 
by  and  by,  but  she  must  take  her  own  time  for  it.^ 

And  Faith  went  back  to  her  ministrations. 

The  afternoon  merged  into  the  evening.  A  tallow  candle  had 
been  brought  by  the  attendant  into  the  room  in  which  Mr  Linden 
was  waiting ;  and  its  dim  smoky  light  would  have  made  a  dismal 
place  of  it  if  he  had  had  no  other  to  go  by.  He  could  sometimes  hear 
the  low  tones  of  a  word  or  two  in  the  other  room  ;  more  often 
the  tones  were  so  low  that  they  failed  to  reach  him.  When  this 
state  of  things  had  lasted  a  long  time,  as  it  seemed,  there  came  an 
interruption  in  the  form  of  quick  steps  on  the  snow  j  then  the 
door  was  pushed  open,  and  Dr  Harrison  appeared. 

"  You  nere  ? "  was  his  astonished  salutation.  "  What  upon 
earth  has  brought  you  ?  " — "  I  came  to  bring  some  one  else." 

«  She  isn't  here  V'  said  the  Doctor.    «  You  don't  mean  that  ?  » 

His  emphatic  pronouns  were  a  little  smile-proToking,  in  spite 
of  the  grave  thoughts  upon  which  they  intruded,  or  rather  perhaps 
because  of  them  ;  but  if  Mr  Linden's  face  felt  that  temptation^  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.    He  answered  quietly — 

"  If  you  mean  Miss  Faith,  she  has  been  here  a  long  tkne." 

The  Doctor  knew  that — ^if  she  came  when  she  was  called.  He 
had  stopped  to  eat  his  dinner. 

"  I  mean  her,  of  course,"  he  said,  with  his  tone  a  little  subdued. 
"  I  shouldn't  think  her  mother  would  have  let  her  come,  such  a 
night."  Which  meant  very  plainly  that  Dr  Harrison  would  not 
have  let  her.     "  Is  she  in  there  with  the  woman  now  1 " — "  Yes." 

The  Doctor  went  with  grave  aspect  to  the  door  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  rooms  and  softly  opened  it  and  went  in ;  so 
softly^,  that  Faith,  engaged  in  her  reading,  did  not  hear  anything  ; 
the  sick  woman's  eyes  were  the  first  that  perceived  him.  Hers 
rested  on  him  a  moment,  then  came  back  to  Faith,  and  then 
again  met  the  Doctor's ;  but  not  just  as  they  had  been  wont. 
And  her  first  words  bore  out  his  impression. 

"  You  may  come  in,"  she  said,  slowly  and  distinctly ;  '^  I'm  not 
afraid  of  you  to-night." 

He  came  forward,  looked  at  her,  touched  her  hand  kindly,  and 
then  without  a  word  turned  to  Faith. 

Faith  did  not  dare  ask  a  question,  but  her  eyes  put  it  silently. 

"  She  don't  want  anything,"  said  he,  meamngly.  "  Not  from 
me.    She  may  have  anything  she  fancies  to  have. 

Faith's  eyes  went  back  to  the  other  face.  Tliat  the  Doctoi's 
•words  had  been  understood  there  too,  was  evident  from  the  little 
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flitiixig  colour,  and  tlie  sick  woman  lay  still  with  closed  eyes, 
clasping  Faith's  hand  as  if  she  were  holding  herseK  back  from 
drifting  out  on  "  that  great  and  unknown  sea."  But  she  roused 
herseK  and  spoke  hurriedly.     **  Won't  somebody  pray  for  me  ? " 

Faith  bent  over  imtil  her  lips  almost  touched  the  sufferer's 
cheek,  and  her  warm  breath  floated  in  the  words,  "  I  '11  brin^ 
somebody" — then  loosing  her  hold,  she  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
out  into  the  other  room.  But  when  she  had  clasped  Mr  Linden's 
hand,  Faith  bent  down  her  head  upon  it,  unable  to  speak.  The 
strength  it  could,  his  hand  gave  her — and  his  voice. 

«  What,  my  dear  child  I" 

Then  Faith  looked  .up.  "She  wants  you  to  pray  for  her." 
And  without  waiting  for  the  tmnecessary  answer,  she  led  Mr 
Linden  to  the  door  of  the  room,  there  dropped  his  hand  and  went 
in  before  him.  Dr  Harrison  was  standmg  by  the  bedpost,  and 
looked  wordlessly  upon  the  two  as  they  entered. 

Mrs  Ousters  scanned  the  stranger's  face  as  he  came  towards 
her,  with  an  anxious,  eager  look,  as  if  she  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  could  do  anything  for  her,  tibe  look  changing  to  one  of  satis- 
faction. But  to  his  low-spoken  question  as  he  took  her  hand, 
Bhe  gave  an  answer  that  was  ahnost  startling  in  its  slow  earnestness. 

"Pray  that  I  may  believe^  and  that  he  may,  and  that  God 
would  bless  her  for  ever," 

How  was  such  a  request  to  be  met — then  and  there  ?  For  a 
moment  Mr  Linden's  eyes  fell.  But  then  he  knelt  by  her  side, 
and  met  it  most  literally, — in  tones  veiy  low  and  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, in  words  that  might  have  been  angels'  plumage  for  their 
soft  bearing  upward  of  the  sufferer's  thoughts.  Faith  could  feel 
a  slight  trembling  once  or  twice  of  the  hand  that  held  hers,  but 
the  bitterness  of  its  grasp  had  relaxed.  Dr  Harrison  was  behind 
her  ;  whether  he  stood  or  knelt  she  did  not  know ;  but  he  knew 
that  when  the  other  two  rose  to  their  feet,  one  of  them  was  ex- 
ceedingly pale,  and  his  move,  made  on  the  instant,  was  to  get 
her  a  glass  of  water.  Faith  only  tasted  it  and  gave  it  him  back, 
and  mounted  to  her  former  place  on  the  bed. 

Then  Mrs  Ousters  opened  her  eyes,  and  her  first  look  was  at 
Dr  Harrison.  But  whether  the  relaxed  mental  tension  let  the 
bodily  weakness  appear,  or  whether  the  tide  was  at  that  point 
where  it  ebbs  most  rapidly,  her  words  were  spoken  with  some 
trouble — ^yet  spoken  as  if  both  to  make  amends  and  give  informa- 
tion. 

"  You  meant  to  be  very  kind,**  she  said,  '*  and  you  have.  But 
now  I  want  to  believe— even  if  it  isn't  any  use." 

Her  eyes  passed  from  him,  rested  for  a  minute  on  Mir  Linden, 
then  came  to  Faith,  and  never  wavered  again.  "  Bead,"  was  all 
■he  said. 

With  unnerved  lip  and  quivering  breat^l¥^^^i«^«s^^3Ssc^V^ 
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sweet  utterance  of  some  of  those  sweetest  tilings.  For  a  moment 
she  longed  to  ask  the  other  two  listeners  to  go  away  and  leave  her 
alone  Thut  reasons,  different  and  strong,  kept  her  mouth  from 
speaking  the  wish ;  and  then,  once  dismissed,  it  was  forgotten. 
Her  voice  steadied  and  grew  clear  presently  ;  its  low,  mstinct 
words  were  not  interrupted  by  so  much  as  a  breath  in  any  part  of 
the  room.  They  steadied  her ;  Faith  rested  on  them  and  clung 
to  them  as  she  went  along,  with  a  sense  of  failing  energy  which 
needed  a  stay  somewhere.  But  her  words  did  not  show  it| 
except  perhaps  that  they  came  more  slowly  and  deliberately. 
Mr  Linaen  had  drawn  back  a  little  out  of  sight.  Dr  Harrison 
kept  his  stand  by  the  bed-post,  leaning  against  it ;  and  whatever 
that  reading  was  to  him,  he  was  as  motionless  as  that  whereon  he 
leaned. 

Till  some  little  length  of  time  had  passed  in  this  way,  and  then 
he  came  to  Faith's  side  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  open  book. 

"  She  does  not  hear  you,"  he  said,  softly. 

Faith  looked  at  him  startled,  and  then  bent  forward  over  the 
woman,  whose  isuce  was  turned  a  little  from  her. 

"  She  is  sleeping,''  she  said,  looking  up  again. 

"  She  will  not  hear  you  any  more,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  She  breathes  regularly." — "  Yes ;  so  she  will  for  perhaps  some 
hours.    But  she  will  not  waken  again — ^probably." 

"  Are  you  sure  ? "  Faith  said,  with  another  look  at  the  calm 
face  before  her. — "  Very  sure." 

Was  it  true  ?  Faith  looked  still  at  the  unconscious  form — ^then 
her  Bible  fell  from  her  hands  and  her  head  wearily  sunk  into 
them.  The  strain  was  over — broken  short.  She  had  done  all 
she  could,  and  the  everlasting  answer  was  sealed  up  from  her. 
Those  heavy  eyelids  would  not  imclose  again  to  give  it ;  those 
parted  lips  through  which  the  slow  breath  went  and  came,  would 
never  tell  her.  It  seemed  to  Faith  that  her  heart  lay  on  the  very 
ground  with  the  burden  of  all  that  weight  resting  upon  it. 

She  was  not  suffered  to  sit  so  long. 

"  May  I  take  you  away  ? "  Mr  Linden  said.  "  You  must  not 
stay  any  longer." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  no  use  ? "  said  Faith,  looking  up  at  him 
wearily. — **  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  Dr  Harrison.  He  had  come 
near,  and  took  her  hand,  looking  at  her  with  a  moved  face  in 
which  there  was  something  very  like  tender  reproach.  But  he 
only  brought  her  hand  bravely  to  his  lips  again  and  turned  away. 
Mr  Linden's  words  were  very  low  spoken.  "  I  think  the  Doctor 
is  right.  But  let  me  take  you  home,  and  then  I  will  come  back 
and  stay  till  morning  if  you  like — or  till  there  comes  a  change. 
You  must  not  stay." 

"I  don't  like  to  go,"  said  Faith,  without  moving.  '*She  jnaj 
want  me  again."    - 
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"  There  may  be  no  change  all  night/'  said  the  Doctor ;  "  and 
when  it  comes  it  will  not  probably  be  a  conscious  change.  If 
she  awakes  at  all,  it  will  only  be  to  die.  Yon  could  do  nothing 
more." 

Faith  saw  that  Mr  Linden  thought  so,  and  she  gave  it  up  ;  with 
a  lingering  unwillignness  got  off  the  bed  and  wrapped  her  furs 
round  her.  Mr  Linden  put  her  into  the  sleigh,  keeping  Jerry 
back  to  let  the  Doctor  precede  them  ;  and  when  he  was  fairly  in 
front,  Faith  was  doubly  wrapped  up,  as  she  had  been  the  night  of 
the  fG:e,  and  could  take  the  refreshment  of  the  cool  air,  and  rest. 
Very  wearily,  for  a  while,  mind  and  body  both  drooped.  Faith 
was  as  still  as  if  she  had  been  asleep  ;  but  her  eyes  were  gazing 
out  upon  the  snow,  following  the  oistant  speck  of  the  Doctor's 
sleigh,  or  looking  up  to  the  eternal  changeless  lights  that  keep 
watch  over  this  little  world  and  mock  its  changes.  Yet  not  so  ; 
but  that  bear  their  quiet  witness  that  there  is  something  which 
is  not  "  passing  away  ; "  yea,  that  there  is  something  which 
"  enduretn  for  ever." 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr  Linden  said  anything,  he  let  her  be 
as  silent  and  still  as  she  would  ;  but  at  last  he  bent  over  her  and 
spoke. 

"  My  Mignonette,**  and  the  thought  was  not  sweeter  than  the 
words,  "  are  you  asleep  ? " — "  No,"  she  said,  in  one  of  those 
ethereal  answering  tones  which  curiously  say  a  great  many 
things. 

"  Are  you  resting  ? '' — "  Yes.    I  am  rested." 

"  You  must  try  not  to  bear  the  burden  of  your  work  after  it  is 
done.  Now  lay  it  off — and  leave  your  poor  friend  in  the  hands 
where  I  trust  she  has  left  herself.  Her  senses  are  not  closed  to 
His  voice." 

"  I  do,"  she  said,  with  a  grateful  look.  "  I  know  it  is  not  my 
work,  nor  anybody's." 

He  drew  the  furs  up  about  her  silently,  arranging  and  adjusting 
them  so  as  to  keep  off  the  wind,  which  had  risen  a  little. 

"  We  are  not  very  far  from  home  now  ;  we  have  come  fast." 

And  as  Jerry  did  not  relax  his  pace,  the  little  distance  was  soon 
travelled  over.  How  fair  the  lights  in  their  own  windows  looked 
then,  with  their  speech  of  blessing  and  comfort ! 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  first  morning  of  the  new  year  turned  out  as  bright  as  could 
be  desired  for  the  great  sleigh-riding  expedition  ;  the  very  day  for 
it ;  and  in  the  very  mood  for  it  were  the  people  who  were  tA  ^. 
Such  an  army  of  meats  and  drinks,  witk  eoi  &qi\a  qI  c>^^^\A^  %s^ 
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varieties,  £rom  the  shoes  to  the  fishing-net,  and  such  an  array  of 
apples  and  sugaiplams !  To  marshal  and  order  them  all  in  proper 
companies  and  ranks  wanted  a  generaL  Bat  Faith  was  by  no 
means  a  bad  general ;  and  up  to  the  act  of  stowing  the  sleiffh,  at 
which  point  the  things  were  made  over  to  Mr  Linden  and  Mr 
Skip,  her  part  was  well  done.  And  Mr  Linden  found,  in  the  course 
of  fits  part  of  the  business,  that  Airs  Derrick  and  Faith  had  fol- 
lowed a  lead  of  their  own. 

There  had  been  a  pretty  packing  and  tying  up  and  labelling  at 
the  table,  before  the  sleigh-packing  b^an.  Faith's  bu;^  little 
fingers  went  in  and  out  with  great  dexterity;  and  eimer  Mr 
Linden  thought  it  was  pleasant  to  her,  or  knew  it  was  pleasant  to 
him,  to  have  them  so  engaged ;  for  though  he  stood  by  and  talked 
to  her,  and  laughed  at  her,  he  let  the  said  little  fingers  have  their 
way ;  except  when  they  touched  some  harsh  bit  of  string,  or  rough 
bit  of  paper,  or  unmanageable  package,  and  then  his  own  inter- 
fered It  was  a  bright  packing  up,  without  a  shadow,  at  least 
that  could  be  called  sucIl  But  once  or  twice,  when  with  some 
quick  movement  of  Faith's  hand  the  diamonds  flashed  forth  their 
weird  light  suddenly,  she  did  see  that  Mr  Linden's  eyes  went 
down,  and  that  his  mouth  took  a  set  which,  if  not  of  pain,  was  at 
least  sad.  It  never  lasted  long,  and  the  next  look  was  always  one 
of  most  full  pleasure  at  her.  But  the  second  time.  Faith's  heart 
could  hardly  Dear  it.  She  guessed  at  the  why  and  the  what ;  but 
words  were  too  gross  a  medium  to  convey  from  spirit  to  spirit 
the  touch  that  love  could  give  and  pain  bear.  She  watched  her 
chance ;  and  when  one  of  Mr  Linden's  hands  was  for  a  moment 
resting  on  a  package  that  the  other  was  busied  in  arranging, 
suddenly  laying  the  jewelled  hand  on  his,  Faith's  lips  kept  it 
company. 

"  Faith ! "  he  said.  And  then  as  if  he  saw  it  all,  he  did  not  say 
another  word,  only  held  her  for  a  minute  in  a  very,  very  close 
embrace.  But  then  he  whispered,  "  Faith,  you  must  give  me  that 
in  another  way." 

Faith  appeared  to  have  exhausted  her  ammunition,  for  she  only 
answered  oy  hiding  her  face. 

"  Faith,"  Mr  Linden  repeated. 

She  looked  up  slowly,  blushing  all  over  5  and  her  very  doubtful 
face  seemed  to  negative  the  wnole  proceeding.  But  then  an 
irrepressible  little  laugh  began  to  play. 

"  I  wouldn't  do  it,"  she  said,  unsteadily ;  "  at  least,  I  don't  know 
that  I  would,  if  I  hadn't  wished  so  very  much  to  give  you  some- 
thing to-day ;  and  I  have  nothing  else." 

And  nerving  herself  desperately,  Faith  laid  one  hand  on  Mr 
Linden's  shoulder,  and  slightly  raising  herself  on  her  toes,  did 
bestow  on  his  lips  as  dainty  a  kiss  as  ever  Santa  Clans  brought 
in  his  box  of  new-year  curiosities.    But  shs  was  overoome  with 
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confafiion  the  moment  she  liad  done  it,  and  would  haye  rofili^  off 
if  that  had  been  possible. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said,  hastily ;  "  let  me  go." 

In  answer  to  which,  she  was  held  as  securely  fast  as  she  ever 
had  been  in  her  life.  Coveiing  and  hiding  all  of  her  face  that  she 
could.  Faith  renewed  her  request,  in  a  comical  tone  of  humiUtyy 
as  if  she  didn't  deserve  it. 

"  I  never  felt  less  inclined  to  let  you  go.*'  * 

''There  is  aU  that  work  to  be  done,"  said  Faith,  by  way  of 
possibly  useful  suggestion. 

"Mignonette,  will  you  remember  your  new  leason?" — She 
whispered  softly,  "  No.    It  was  only  Santa  Glaus." 

"  Not  Campaspe  ? " — "  No ;  certamly  not." 

"  You  remember,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  that  when — *  Cupid  and 
Campaspe  played  at  cards  for  kisses,  Cupid  poddJ  I  was  unavoid- 
ably reminded  of  that.  But  you  may  go  on  with  your  work ;  you 
know  what  happens  when  lessons  are  learned  imperfectly."  And 
liberty  for  her  work  she  had — ^no  more. 

"  Child,"  said  her  mother,  comiii^  in,  "are  you  ready  for  your 
lunch  ? " — "  Why,  no,  mother,"  said  Faith,  with  a  little  lau£^h ; 
"  of  course  not ;  but  I  can  take  it  as  I  go  on.  There 's  a  good  deal 
of  *  sorting'  to  do  yet.    I  hope  the  sleigh  is  big." 

"  Take  it  as  you  go  on,  indeed  1 "  said  Mrs  Derrick.  *^  You  Ve 
got  to  stop  and  eat,  child ;  you  can't  live  till  night  with  nothing 
but  other  folk's  dinners." 

Faith,  howev^,  declared  she  eoold  not  stop  to  eat;  and  she 
contrived  to  carry  on  both  the  rival  occupations  together ;  and 
even  to  make  right  sure  that  no  one  else  should  attempt  to  live 
upon  anything  more  ethereal  than  sandwiches  and  pumpkin  pie. 
She  drank  her  coffee  in  the  intervals  of  tying  packages  and  writing 
labels,  and  ran  about  with  a  sandwich  in  one  hand  and  a  basket 
in  the  other,  filling  Mr  Linden's  cup,  and  putting  tempting;  plate- 
fuls  in  his  way.  But  he  was  as  busy  as  she,  spending  much  of  his 
time  at  the  bam,  where  Squire  Stoutenburgh's  pretty  little  box 
sleigh  was  in  process  of  filling  with  cloaks,  buffalo  robes,  and 
commodities.  At  last  everything  was  in,  and  Mr  Linden  came  to 
announce  that  fact  to  Faith  ;  furs  and  hood  were  donned,  and  the 
sleigh  was  off  with  its  whole  load. 

Bright,  bright  the  snow  was,  and  blue  the  shadows,  and  fair 
the  white  expanse  of  hill  and  meadow,  all  crisp  and  sparkling. 
Everybody  was  out,  which  was  not  wonderful ;  but  so  well  had 
^Lr  Linden  disposed  and  covered  up  his  packages,  that  all  anybody 
could  see  was  that  he  and  Faith  were  taking  a  sleigh-ride,  which 
was  not  wonderful  either.  And  before  long  they  left  the  more 
frequented  roads,  and  turned  down  the  lane  that  led  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  Sally  Lowndes.  How  different  it  looked  now,  from  tl^ai;. 
summer  evening  when  Faith  had  gone  tbiea:^  ^orcia,    ^Ws^ssS^*  ^ 
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coloimiig  then  lay  on  all  the  ground  that  was  now  white  with 
Bunlight  and  blue  with  shade !  And  also,  what  a  difference  in  the 
mental  colouring.  But  Jerry,  travelling  faster  than  her  feet  had 
done,  soon  brot^t  them  to  the  house.  Mr  Linden  buckled  the 
tie,  and  helped  JFaith  to  emerge  from  the  buffalo  robes  ;  the  winter 
wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  sweeping  over  the  down  till 
Jeny  shook  his  blanket  in  disapproval 

"  Now,  my  little  counsellor,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  what  does  your 
wisdom  say  should  go  in  here,  besides  this  basket  of  substantials  ? 
I  think  you  know  more  of  these  people  than  I  do."  And  the  surf 
in  its  cold  monotony  said — "Anything  warm  !" 

"  Mother  has  put  in  a  shawl  for  SaUy,''  said  Faith,  getting  out 
the  package  (it  was  one  that  Mrs  Derrick  found  she  could  do 
without), "  and  a  little  paper  of  tea — ^tea  is  Sally's  greatest  delight : 
here  it  is  ! " 

Sally's  abode  was  in  nothing  different  from  the  run  of  poor 
houses  in  the  country ;  unpainted  of  course,  outside  and  inside ; 
a  rag  carpet  on  the  floor,  a  gay  patchwork  coverlet  on  the  bed. 
Sally  herself  was  in  the  rocfing-chair  before  a  little  wood  fire. 
But  there  was  not  the  look  of  even  poor  comfort  which  may  some- 
times be  seen  ;  want,  that  told  of  lack  of  means,  and  that  also  went 
deeper,  was  visible  in  everything, 

"  I  Ve  come  to  wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  Sally,"  said  Faith, 
brightly. 

"  Laws  !  I  wonder  where  it  *s  to  come  from,"  said  Sally.  "  If 
wishirC  would  fetch  it,  I've  wished  it  to  myself  till  I'm  tired, 
Happy  new-years  don't  come  to  all  folks.  Ain't  that — How  do 
you  do,  sir  ? — ain't  it  the  gentleman  Jenny  told  of,  that  fell  down 
at  Mr  Simlins'  door  ? " — "  And  got  up  again,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  Yes,  I  presume  I  am  the  very  person  Jenny  told  o£  I  remem- 
ber that  Jenny  was  very  kind  to  me  too.    Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she's  to  Mr  Simlins's  all  along ;  she 's  got  a  good  place  ; 
she  knows  when  she 's  comfortable.  She  don't  think  oi  me  stayin' 
here  all  alone." 

"  But  aren't  you  comfortable,  Sally  ? "  said  Faith. — "  I  should 
like  to  know  how  I  would  be.  Folks  that  is  comfortable  thinks 
all  the  world  is  like  them.    If  they  didn't  they  'd  help." 

"Well,  what  is  the  first  thing  that  would  heljito  make  you 
comfortable  ? "  said  Mr  Linden, 

Sally  looked  at  him  up  and  down. 

"  I  'd  like  to  see  a  speck  o'  somebody's  face  now  and  then,  I 
mope  and  mope,  till  I  wish  I  'd  die  to  get  rid  of  it.  You  see, 
sir,  I  ain't  as  I  used  to  was  ;  and  my  family  ain't  numerous  now. 
There's  no  one  lives  in  this  house  over  my  head  but  me  and  a 
girl  what  stays  by  me  to  do  chores.  Ain't  that  a  life  for  a 
spider  ? " 

Faith  had  been  stealthily  unfolding  the  shawl,  and  now  put  it 
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round  Sally^s  shotilders.    "  Will  that  help  to  make  you  comfort- 
able?" she  said,  gently. 

''  Laws ! "  said  Sally,  "  ain't  that  smart !  That 's  good  as  far  as 
it  goes.  Where  did  that  come  from  1 " — "  Mother  sent  it  to  you, 
for  new  year." 

«*  It 's  real  becoming  of  her,"  said  Sally,  in  a  mollified  tone, 
feeling  of  the  shawL  "  Well,  I  won't  say  this  new  year  hain't 
brought  me  something." 

*'  It  brings  you  too  much  cold  air  at  present,"  Mr  Linden  said. 
"Do  you  know  that  window  lets  in  about  as  much  cold  as  it 
keeps  out  ? "— "  Well,  I  reckon  I  do,"  said  SaUy.  "  I  've  nothin'  to 
do  all  day  but  sit  here  and  realise  onto  it  There  ain't  no  such 
a  thing  as  buildin'  a  fire  in  the  chimney  that  '11  keep  out  the  cold 
from  that  winder." 

"  I  should  think  not ;  the  way  is  to  attack  the  window  itself," 
he  said,  looking  at  it  as  if  he  were  studying  the  attack. 

"We've  brought  you  something  else  here,  Sally,  to  help  keep 
out  the  cold,"  said  Faith.  "  May  1  put  the  thines  in  your  closet, 
80  as  to  carry  home  my  basket  ?  ' — "  Yes,  if  you  like.  What  have 
you  got  there.  Faith  ? "  said  Miss  Lowndes,  looking  into  the  closet 
after  her. 

"  There 's  a  piece  of  beef,  Sally,  of  mother's  own  curing,  all 
ready  cooked,  so  you  '11  have  nothm^  to  do  but  cook  your  pota- 
toes ;  and  mother  thought  you  'd  like  a  few  of  our  potatoes, 
they're  good  this  year.  Then  here  is  a  little  paper  of  tea  she 
sent  you,  and  I  've  brought  you  one  of  my  own  pumpkin  pies,  so 
you  must  say  it  is  good,  Sally." 

"  Well,  I  'm  beat ! "  said  Sally.  "  Hain't  you  got  something 
else  ? " 

She  was  like  to  be  beat  on  all  hands  ;  for  Mr  Linden,  who  had 
been  examining  the  window  while  Faith  emptied  her  basket,  now 
went  out  and  presently  brought  back  hammer  and  nails  and  strips 
of  lath,  that  made  Faith  wonder  whether  he  had  brought  a  tool- 
chest  along.  But  the  noise  of  his  hammer  was  much  more  cheer- 
ful than  the  rattling  of  the  window,  and  when  it  had  done  its 
work  outside  as  well  aa  in,  the  wind  might  whistle  for  admission 
in  vain.  He  came  in  and  stood  by  the  fire  for  a  moment  then, 
before  they  set  off,  and  asked  Faith  softly  what  else  was  wanted. 
And  Faith  whispered  in  answer—" '  The  Dairyman's  Daughter ; ' 
but  you  must  give  it" 

"Can't  you  get  some  comfort  in  reading  your  Bible,  SaUy  ?" 
said  Faith,  while  Mr  Linden  went  out  to  the  sleigh  with  his 
hammer  and  nails. 

"  Laws ! "  said  Sally,  "  what  *s  the  use  ?  I  hain't  got  the  heart 
to  take  the  trouble  to  read,  half  the  time." 

"  If  you  read  one  half  the  time,  and  pray  too,  Sally,  you  'U  soon 
get  heart  for  the  other  hsUV^ 
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**It's  easy  taUdn',"  was  Sally's  encouraging  view  of  the 
case. 

"It's  a  great  deal  easier  doing,"  said  Faitk  "If  you  try  it, 
Sally,  it  11  make  you  so  glad  you  '11  never  say  you  want  coimort 
again." 

**  Well,  you  've  brought  me  a  heap  to-day  anyhow,"  said  Sally. 
<' Just  look  at  that  winder  !  I  declare  !  I  'spect  I  '11  make  out 
to  eat  my  dinner  to-day  without  scolding." 

Mr  Linden  came  back  with  the  tract,  but  kept  it  in  his  hand 
for  a  minute. 

"  Do  you  know,  S^ly,  how  a  house  is  built  upon  the  bare 
ground  f  "  he  said.  "  The  mason  lays  down  one  stone,  and  then 
another  on  that ;  and  if  he  cannot  have  his  choice  of  stones^  lie 
takes  just  what  come  to  hand,  little  and  big,  putting  in  plcoity 
of  mortar  to  bind  all  together.  Now  that's  the  way  yon  must 
build  up  a  happy  year  for  yourself,  and  in  that  way  every  one 
can."  The  words  were  spoken  very  brightly,  without  a  touch  of 
fault-finding. 

"Well,"  said  SaUy,  rocking  herself  back  and  forth  in  the  rock- 
ing-chair, "  I  'spect  you  toiow  how."  Which  might  have  been 
meant  as  a  compliment,  or  as  an  excuse. 

"  I  think  you  do,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling ;  "  and  I  am  ffoing 
to  leave  jon  a  true  story  of  how  it  was  really  done  by  BomeDody 
else.    WiU  you  read  it  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sally,  continuing  to  rock.  "  I  '11  do  anything  you 
ask  me  to,  after  that  winder,  xou  've  given  me  a  good  start,  any- 
w^s.     I  'd  as  lieves  hear  you  talk  as  most  things.' 

There  was  not  time  for  much  more  talk  then,  however.  Mr 
Linden  and  Faith  went  away,  leaving  the  little  book  on  the  table. 
But  when  Sally  went  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  its  words  of  golden 
example,  there  lay  on  it  the  first  real  little  gold  piece  Sally  had 
everpossessed. 

"  That  was  a  good  beginning,"  said  Faith,  in  a  sort  of  quiet  glee, 
after  she  had  got  into  the  sleigh  again.  "  I  knew  before  we  were 
like  a  butcher  and  baker  setting  on  on  their  travels ;  but  I  had  no 
idea  there  was  a  carpenter  stowed  away  anywhere."  And  her 
laugh  broke  forth  upon  the  air  of  those  imd  downs,  as  Jerry 
turned  his  head  about. 

"  I  must  be  something,  you  know,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  and  I 
don't  choose  to  be  the  butcher,  and  certainly  am  not  the  baker." 

They  turned  into  the  village  again,  and  then  down  towards  the 
shore ;  getting  brilliant  glimpses  of  the  Sound  now  and  then,  and 
a  pretty  keen  breeze.  But  the  sun  was  strong  in  its  modifying 
power,  and  bright  and  happy  spirits  did  the  rest.  One  little  pause 
the  sleigh  made  at  the  house  where  Faith  had  had  her  decisive 
InteoEview  with  Squire  Deacon,  but  they  did  not  get  out  there ; 
cmly  garo  a  selection  of  comiortB  into  th^  hands  of  one  of  the 
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household,  and  jingled  on  their  wa^  BhorewaixU ;  not  tuminff 
down  to  the  bathing  region,  bat  taking  a  road  that  ran  parallel 
with  the  Sonnd. 

"  Do  you  remember  onr  first  walk  down  here,  Faith  1  **  said  Mr 
Linden,  "  when  you  said  you  had  showed  me  the  shore  ?  '* — "  Well 
I  did,''  said  Faith  smiling,  "  I  showed  you  what  I  knew,  but  you 
showed  me  what  I  had  never  known  before.'* 

'*  I  'm  sure  you  showed  me  some  things  I  had  never  known 
before,"  he  said,  laughing  a  little.  "  Do  you  know  where  we  are 
going  now  ? "  they  had  l3t  the  beaten  rcMtd,  and  entered  a  by-way 
where  only  footsteps  marked  the  snow  and  no  sleigh  before  their 
own  had  broken  ground.  It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  coast-way, 
leading  right  off  towards  the  dashing  Sound  and  its  low  points 
and  inlets.  The  shore  was  marked  with  ice  as  well  as  foam ;  the 
water  looked  dark  and  cold,  with  the  white  gulls  soaring  and  dip- 
ping, and  the  white  line  of  Long  Island  in  the  distance. 

"  No,  I  don't  know.  Where  are  we  going  ?  Oh,  how  beauti- 
ful !  Oh,  how  beautiful ! "  Faith  exclaimed.  "  Hasn't  every  time 
its  own  pleasure  1  Where  are  we  going,  Endecott  ? " — "  To  see 
one  who  Dr  Harrison  'fancies'  may  have  'something  in  him.' 
Whatever  made  the  Doctor  take  such  a  dislike  to  Keuben  ? " 

Faith  did  not  answer,  and  instead  looked  forward  with  a  sort  of 
contemplative  gravity  upon  her  brow.  Her  cheeks  were  already 
so  briUiant  with  riding  in  the  fresh  air  that  a  little  rise  of  colour 
could  hardly  have  been  noticed. 

"  Do  you  know  ? " — ^Faith  presently  replied  that  she  supposed  it 
was  a  dislike  taken  up  without  any  sort  of  real  ground. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  little  Mignonette,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  "  the  Doctor's  twenty-five  dollars  gives  me  some  trouble 
in  that  connexion.  Reuben  will  take  favours  gladly  from  anybody 
that  likes  him,  but  towards  people  who  do  not  (they  are  very  few 
indeed)  he  is  as  proud  as  if  Tie  nad  the  Bank  of  England  at  his 
back.  /  might  send  him  a  dinner  every  day  if  I  chose  ;  but  if 
Reuben  were  starving,  his  conscience  would  have  a  struggle  with 
him  before  he  would  take  bread  from  Dr  Harrison." 

Faith  listened  very  seriously,  and  her  conclusion  was  a  very 
earnest — "  Oh,  I  am  sorry  ! "  But  then,  she  went  on  thoughtfully, 
"  I  don't  know  that  Dr  Harrison  dislikes  Reuben.  He  don't  un- 
derstand him — ^how  should  he  ?  and  I  know  they  never  seemed  to 
get  on  well  together." 

"  I  chose  to  answer  for  him  the  other  day,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
"  and  I  shall  not  let  him  refuse  ;  but  I  have  questioned  whether  I 
would  tell  him  anything  about  the  money  till  he  is  ready  for  the 
books.  Then  if  he  should  meet  the  Doctor,  and  the  Doctor  should 
ask  him  ! "    Faith  was  silent  a  bit 

"  But  Reuben  will  do  what  you  tell  himf  %\i<t  «kA.   **  ks>SL\3!^ 
sides,  Reuben  was  doing  every  thing  lie  coxil'^LioxT^^'^^flrc^'^*'^''^^*^ 
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other  night — ^he  can't  refuse  to  let  Dr  Harrison  do  something  for 
him.     I  don't  think  he  ought." 

"  He  had  no  thought  of  reward.  Still  he  would  not  refuse,  if 
he  supposed  any  part  of  the  *  doing'  was  out  of  care  for  him ;  and 
you  know  I  cannot  tell  him  that  I  think  it  is.  But  I  shall  talk  to 
him  about  it.  Not  to-day ;  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  his 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  us.  There,  do  you  see  that  little  beaver- 
like  hut  on  the  next  point  ? — that  is  where  he  lives." 

Faith  looked  at  it  with  curious  interest.  That  little  brown 
Bpot  amidst  the  waste  of  snow  and  waters,  that  was  where  the 
fisherman's  boy  lived,  and  there  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
college — ^and  for  what  beside  ? 

"  Will  Eeuben  or  his  father  be  hurt  at  all  at  anything  we  have 
brought  them  ? "  she  said  then. — "  No,  they  will  take  it  all  simply 
for  what  it  is — a  new  year's  gift.  And  E^uben  would  not  dream 
of  being  hurt  at  anything  that  we  could  do  ;  he  is  as  humble  as  he 
is  proud.    We  are  like  enough  to  find  him  alone." 

And  so  they  foimd  him.  With  an  absorbed  ignoring  of  sleigh- 
bells  and  curiosity — perhaps  because  the  former  rarely  came  for 
him — Reuben  had  sat  still  at  his  work  until  his  visitors  knocked 
at  the  low  door.  But  then  he  came  with  a  step  and  face  ready  to 
find  Mr  Linden,  though  not  Faith ;  and  his  first  fiush  of  pleasure 
deepened  with  surprise,  and  even  a  little  embarrassment,  as  he 
ushered  her  in.  There  was  no  false  pride  about  it ;  but  "  Miss 
Faith  "  was  looked  upon  by  all  the  boys  as  a  dainty  thing  ;  and 
Reuben  placed  a  chair  for  her  by  the  drift-wood  fire,  with  as  much 
feeling  of  the  unfitness  of  surrounding  circumstances  as  if  she  had 
been  the  queen.  Something  in  the  hand  that  was  laid  on  hia 
shoulder  brushed  that  away,  and  then  Reuben  looked  and  spoke  as 
usual. 

Surroimding  circumstances  were  not  so  bad  after  all.  Faith 
had  noticed  how  carefully  and  neatly  the  snow  was  cleared  from 
the  door  and  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  eveiything  within 
bore  the  same  tokens.  The  room  was  very  tiny,  the  floor  bare, 
but  very  clean,  the  blazing  driftwood  the  only  adornment* 
Yet  not  so  ;  for  on  an  old  sea-chest  which  graced  one  side  of  the 
room  lay  Reuben's  work,  which  they  had  interrupted.  An  open 
book,  with  one  or  two  others  beside  it,  and  by  them  all,  with  mesh 
and  netting-needle  and  twine,  lay  an  old  net  which  Reuben  had 
been  repairing.  The  driftwood  had  stone  supporters  ;  the  winter 
wind  swept  in  a  sort  of  grasping  way  round  the  little  hut ;  and 
the  dashing  of  the  Sound  waters,  and  the  sharp  war  of  the  floating 
ice,  broke  the  stillness.  But  they  were  very  glad  eyes  that  Reuben 
lifted  to  Mr  Linden's  face,  and  a  very  glad  alacrity  brought  for- 
ward a  little  box  for  Faith  to  rest  her  feet. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  sit  down,  Mr  Linden  ?"  he  said. — "To  be 
0ure  I  da     But  I  haven't  wished  you  a  happy  new  year  yet" 
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And  the  lips  that  Reuben  most  reverenced  in  the  world  left  their 
greeting  on  his  forehead.  It  was  well  the  boy  found  something 
to  do  with  the  fire,  and  Faith's  box,  and  Mr  Linden's  chair.  But 
then  he  stood  silent  and  quiet  as  before. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  sit  down,  Reuben  V  said  Faith. 

Reuben  smiled,  not  as  if  he  cared  about  a  seat ;  but  he  brought 
forward  another  little  box,  not  even  the  first  cousin  to  Faith's,  and 
sat  down  as  she  desired. 

"  Didn't  you  find  it  very  cold.  Miss  Faith  ? "  he  said,  as  if  he 
could  not  get  used  to  seeing  her  there.  "  Are  you  getting  warm 
now  ?"  Faith  said  she  hadn't  been  cold,  and  would  fast  enough 
have  entered  into  conversation  with  Reuben,  but  she  thought  he 
would  rather  hear  words  from  other  lips,  and  was  sure  that  other 
lips  could  give  them  better. 

"  And  have  you  got  quite  well,  ma'ara  1"  said  Reuben. — "  Don't 
I  look  well  ]"  she  said,  smiling  at  him.  "What  are  you  doing 
over  there,  Reuben  1 — ^making  a  net  1 " — "  Oh  !  I  was  mending  it, 
Miss  Faith." 

"  I  can't  afford  to  have  you  at  that  work  just  now,"  said  Mr 
Linden  ;  "you  know  we  begin  school  again  to-morrow.  You 
must  tell  your  father  from  me,  Reuben,  that  he  must  please  to 
use  liis  new  one  for  the  present,  and  let  you  mend  up  that  at  your 
leisure  ;  will  you  1 " — Reuben  flushed,  looking  up  and  then  down, 
as  he  said,  "Yes,  sir  ;"  and  then,  very  softly,  "Oh,  Mr  Linden  I 
you  needn't  have  done  that ! " 

"  Of  course  I  need  not— people  never  need  please  themselves, 
I  suppose.  But  you  know,  Reuben,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Santa 
Glaus  work  going  on  at  this  time  of  year,  and  Miss  Faith  and  I 
have  had  some  oi  it  put  in  our  hands.  I  won't  answer  for  what 
she  '11  do  with  you  ;  but  you  must  try  and  bear  it  manfully." 

Reuben  laughed  a  little — ^half  in  sympathy  with  the  bright 
words  and  snme,  half  as  if  the  spirit  of  tne  time  had  laid  hold 
of  him, 

"  You  know,  Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith,  laughing,  but  appealinglv 
too,  "  that  Reuben  will  get  worse  handling  from  you  than  he  will 
from  me,  so  let  him  have  the  worst  first." 

"  I  '11  bring  in  your  basket,"  was  all  he  said,  and  the  basket 
came  in  accordingly ;  Reuben  feeling  too  bewildered  to  even  ofi'er 
his  services. 

Faith  found  herself  in  a  comer.  She  jumped  up  and  placed 
herself  in  front  of  the  basket  so  as  to  hide  it.  "  Wait  I "  she  said, 
"  Reuben,  how  much  of  a  housekeeper  are  you  ? " — "  I  don't  know, 
Miss  Faith  ;  I  don't  believe  I  ever  was  tried." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  make  mince  pies,  for  instance  ?"— But 
Reuben  shook  his  head,  with  a  low-spoken  "No,  Miss  Faith," 
a  little  as  if  she  were  somehow  traiisparent,  and  he  W8A  w:^\s^ 
tJie  basket  behind  her. 
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"  Never  mind  my  questions,"  said  Faith,  "but  tell  me.  Could 
ycfo.  stuiff  a  turkey,  do  you  think,  if  you  tried  V* — "  I  suppose  I 
could — somehow,"  Reuben  said,  colouring  and  laughing ;  "  I 
never  tried.  Miss  Faith." 

"  Then  you  couldn't,"  said  Faith,  lier  laugh  rolling  round  the 
little  room,  as  softly  as  the  curls  of  smoke  went  up  the  chimney. 
**  You  needn't  think  you  could.  But  Reuben,  smce  you  can't, 
don't  you  think  you  would  let  me  do  it  once  for  you  ?" — Reuben's 
words  were  not  ready  in  answer.  But  a  bashful  look  at  Faith's 
face,  and  her  hands,  one  that  reminded  her  of  the  clam-roasting, 
was  followed  by  a  grateful,  low-spoken,  "  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  do  anything  for  me,  Miss  Faith." 

"  I  have  had  so  much  pleasure  in  it,  Reuben,  you  11  have  to 
forgive  me,"  Faith  answered,  withdrawing  from  the  basket. 

"  You  must  look  into  that  at  your  leisure,  Reuben,"  Mr  Linden 
said,  as  he  watched  the  play  of  feeling  in  the  boy's  face.  **  Miss 
Faith  is  in  no  hurry  for  ner  basket." 

Reuben  heard  him  silently,  and  as  silently  lifted  the  basket 
from  where  it  stood  and  set  it  carefully  on  the  table.  But  then 
he  came  close  up  to  Faith  and  stood  by  her  side.  "  You  are  very 
good,  ]tfiss  Faith,"  he  said.  "/  don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 
— "Reuben,"  said  Faith,  colouring,  "you  mustn't  thank  me  at 
alL  I  've  just  had  the  pleasure  of  domg ;  but  it  is  Mr  Linden 
that  has  brought  the  basket  here,  and  me,  too." 

"  And  he  must  take  you  away,"  Mr  Linden  said.  "  Reuben, 
you  may  thank  Miss  Faith  just  as  much  as  you  please.  If  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  should  invite  myself  liere  to  dinner,  but  as 
it  is  I  must  be  off.  Are  you  ready  ? "  he  said  to  Faith,  while  in 
cdlence  Reuben  knelt  down  to  put  on  again  the  moccasins  which  she 
had  thrown  off,  and  then  she  followed  Mr  Linden.  Reuben  fol- 
lowed too,  partly  to  help  their  arrangements,  partly  at  Mr  Linden's 
bidding  to  bring  back  the  net.  But  when  there  was  added  thereto 
a  little  package  which  could  only  mean  books,  Reuben's  cup  of 
gravity,  at  least,  was  full,  and  words  of  good-bye  he  had  none. 

And  for  a  few  minutes  after  they  drove  away  Faith  too  was 
silent  with  great  pleasure. 

"  Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said  suddenly,  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
what  it  is  to  me  to  be  going  these  rounds  with  you  !  * 

Faith  showed  a  quicK,  touched  little  smile.  "  I  've  been  think- 
ing just  now  what  it  means." — "  I  should  like  to  have  the  explana- 
tion of  those  last  three  words.^ 

" '  What  it  means  ? ' " — and  the  slight  play  of  her  lips  did  not  at 
all  hinder  'Jie  deep,  deep  strength  of  her  thought  from  oeing  mani- 
fest.    "  It  means,  all  you  have  taught  me  and  led  me  to." 

"  You  don't  intend  to  lead  me  to  a  very  clear  tmderstanding,* 
he  said,  playfully,  and  yet  with  a  tone  that  half  acknowledged  her 
meaning.    "Do  you  ever  remember  what  you  have  taught  me  ? 
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They  say  one  should  at  the  end  of  the  year  reckon  up  all  the 
blesfidngs  it  has  broncht,  but  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  nor  how 
to  recount  them.  This  year !  it  has  been  like  the  shield  in  the 
old  fable  :  it  seemed  to  me  of  iron  to  look  forward  to,  so  cold  and 
dark,  and  it  has  been  all  gold." 

"  Did  it  look  so  ? ''  she  said,  with  quick  eyes  of  sympathy. — 
"  Yes,  little  Sunbeam,  it  looked  so ;  and  there  were  enough  earthly 
reasons  why  it  should.  But  unbelief  has  had  a  rebuke  for  once. 
If  I  know  myself,  I  am  ready  now  to  go  forward  without  a  question." 

Over  what  Hill  Difficulty  did  that  future  road  lie  1  He  did 
not  explain,  and  the  next  words  came  with  a  different  tone,  one 
that  aunost  put  the  other  out  of  Faith's  head.  "  My  little  Sun- 
beam, do  you  keep  warm  ? " — "  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  somewhat 
wistful  look  that  came  from  a  sunbeam  determined  upon  doing  its 
very  best  of  shining  for  him.  But  she  was  silent  again  for  a 
minute.  "  There  are  plenty  of  sunbeams  abroad  to-day,  Endecott,* 
she  said  then,  with  rare  sweetness  of  tone,  that  touched  but  did  not 
press  upon  his  tone  of  a  few  minutes  ago. 

"  Dear  Faith  1 "  he  said,  looking  at  her;  and  answering  the  wist- 
fulness  and  the  smile  and  the  voice  all  in  one,  "  do  you  know  I 
can  never  find  words  that  just  suit  me  for  you  ?  And  do  you  know 
that  I  think  there  was  never  such  a  uew  year's  day  heard  of? — it  ia 
all  sunshine !  Just  look  how  the  light  is  breaking  out  there  upon 
the  ice,  and  touching  the  waves,  and  shining  through  that  one 
little  cloud,  and  guess  how  I  feel  it  in  my  heart  ?  Do  you  know 
how  much  work  of  this  sort,  and  of  every  sort,  you  and  I  shall 
have  to  do  together,  little  child,  if  we  live  i  * 

It  was  a  look  of  beauty  that  answered,  so  fall  in  its  happiness, 
so  blushing  and  shy  ;  but  Faith's  words  were  as  simple  as  they 
were  earnest. 

"  I  wish  it.    There  can't  be  too  much.'* 

Their  course  now  became  rather  irregular  ;  crossing  about  from 
one  spot  to  another,  and  through  a  part  of  the  country  where  Faith 
had  never  been.  Here  was  a  sort  of  shore  population,  people 
living  upon  rocks  and  sand  rent-free,  or  almost  that ;  and  support- 
ing themselves  otherwise  as  best  they  might.  A  scattered,  loose- 
bmlt  hamlet,  perching  along  the  icy  shore,  and  with  its  wild  winds 
to  rock  the  children  to  sleep,  and  the  music  of  the  waves  for  a 
lullaby.  But  the  children  throve  with  such  nursing,  if  one  might 
judge  by  the  numbers  that  tumbled  in  the  snow  and  clustered 
on  the  doorsteps  ;  and  the  amusement  they  afforded  Faith  was  not 
smalL  The  houses  were  too  many  here  to  have  time  for  a  visit  to 
each — a  pause  at  the  door,  and  the  leaving  of  some  little  token  of 
kindness,  was  all  that  could  be  attempted ;  and  the  tokens  were 
various.  Faith's  loaves  of  bread,  and  her  pieces  of  meats,  or  papers 
from  the  stock  of  tea  and  sugar,  with  which  she  had  beeTLfestsJi^<^^^ 
or  a  bowel  of  broth-jelly  for  some  eicls.  "^ctaoi^— ^\«a  ^1  ^^^'^s^kss^ 
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BtockingSy  perhaps,  or  a  flannel  jacket,  for  some  rheumatic  old 
man  or  woman,  or  a  Bible,  or  a  combination  of  different  things, 
where  the  need  demanded.  But  Faith's  special  fun  was  with  uie 
children. 

When  they  first  entered  the  hamlet,  Mr  Linden  brought  for- 
ward and  set  at  her  feet  one  basket  of  trifling  juvenile  treasures, 
and  another  filled  more  substantially  with  apples  and  cakes 
and  sugar-plums ;  and  then  as  all  the  child^n  were  out  of 
doors,  he  drove  slowly  and  let  her  delight  as  many  of  them  as  sho 
chose.  What  pleasure  it  was!  those  little  cold  hands,  so  un- 
wonted to  cakes,  and  that  could  hardly  hold  apples, — ^how  eagerly, 
how  shyly,  they  were  stretched  out !  with  what  flourishes  of  bare 
feet  or  old  shoes  the  young  ones  scampered  away,  or  stood  gazing 
after  Jeny's  little  dust-cloud  of  snow ;  ever  after  to  remember 
and  teU  of  this  day,  as  one  wherein  a  beautiful  lady  dressed  up 
like  a  pussy-cat,  gave  them  an  apple,  or  a  stick  of  candy,  or  a 
picture-book.  Faith  was  in  a  debate  between  smiles  and  tears  by 
the  time  they  were  through  the  hamlet  and  dashing  out  again  on 
the  open  snow,  for  Mb  Linden  had  left  all  that  part  of  the 
business  to  her,  though  the  children  all  seemed  to  know  him^ 
and  he  them,  by  heart. 

And  good  note  Faith  took  of  that,  and  laid  up  the  lesson.  She 
had  been  a  very  good  Santa  Glaus  the  while,  and  had  acted  the 
part  of  a  sunbeam  indifferent  well ;  being  just  about  so  bright 
and  so  soft  in  all  her  dealings  with  those  same  little  cold  hands 
and  quick  spirits ;  giving  them  their  apples  and  candy  with  a 
good  envelope  of  gentle  words  and  laughter.  Seeing  that  she  had 
it  to  do,  she  went  into  the  game  thoroughly.  But  once  she  made 
a  private  protest. 

"  Do  you  know,  Endecott,  these  things  would  taste  a  great  deal 
sweeter  if  your  hand  gave  tnem  ? " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort.  Sweeter  !  look  at  that  tirchin 
deep  in  peppermint  candy, — could  anything  enchance  the  spice 
or  the  sweetness  of  that  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Faith,  shaking  her  head  ;  "  and  look  at  that  little 
girl  before  him,  who  took  the  apple  and  looked  at  you  all  the 
while." 

**  She  has  an  eye  for  contrast,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  and  is  pro- 
bably wondering  why  all  people  can't  look  alike." 

Faith  did  not  secretly  blame  her,  but  she  left  that  subject. 

It  was  to  the  farthest  point  of  their  round  that  they  went  now ; 
another  fisherman's  house — ^far,  far  off  on  the  shore.  A  little 
larger  than  Reuben's,  but  not  so  neatly  kept;  as  indeed  how 
could  it  be,  with  so  many  children  ?  or  how  could  the  house  hold 
them,  in  those  times  of  weather  when  they  condescended  to  stay 
in  ?  They  were  in  pretty  good  order,  to  ao  their  mother  justice, 
and  she  in  great  delight  at  the  sight  of  her  visitors.    There  was 
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no  room  for  silence  here— or  at  least  no  silence  in  the  room,  for 
l^iis  Ling  was  never  at  a  loss  for  words.  And  there  was  no  need 
of  much  circumlocution  in  presenting  the  turkey ;  nothing  but 
pleasure  could  come  erf  it,  let  it  enter  on  which  foot  it  would ; 
and  the  train  of  potatoes,  and  tea,  and  bread,  and  other  things, 
fairly  made  Mrs  Lm^'s  eyes  shine, — ^though  she  talked  away  as 
fast  as  ever.  The  children  were  in  spirits  too  great  to  be  got  rid 
of  in  any  ordinary  way,  especially  the  youngest  walking  Ling ; 
whose  turn  having  not  yet  come  for  a  pair  of  shoes  fiom  his 
father's  pocket,  was  now  to  be  fitted  out  of  Mr  Linden's  sleigh. 
And  the  shoes  did  fit,  and  little  Japhet  marked  his  sense  of  the 
obligation  by  at  once  requesting  Faith  to  tie  them  ;  which  Faith 
did  m  a  state  of  delight  too  great  for  words. 

"  Now  what  do  you  feel  like  ?  '*  she  said,  when  Japhet  was 
fairly  shod,  and  she  still  stooping  at  his  feet. 

"  I  feel  like  a  king  1 "  said  Japhet,  promptly ;  which  had  been 
the  height  of  his  unrepublican  ambition  for  some  time. 

"  Dear  sakes  ! "  said  his  mother,  who  had  heard  the  child*a 
request  too  late  to  interfere ;  "  I  hope  you  'U  not  mind  him, 
ma*am,  he  oughter  know  better,  but  he  don't.  And  poor  things, 
when  they  gets  pleased — ^it  ain't  often,  you  see,  ma'am,  so  I  can't 
be  hard  upon  'em.  Do  you  feel  warm  ?  We  do  make  out  to  keep 
warm,  most  times." 

"  I  am  quite  warm,  thank  you  ;  but  I  should  think  you  'd  feel 
the  wind  down  here.  Japhet,"  said  Faith,  who  had  brought  in 
her  basket  of  varieties,  and  whose  quiet  eyes  were  fairly  in  a 
dance  with  fun  and  delight,  "which  do  you  think  kings  like  best, 
cookies  or  candy  1 " 

To  which  Japhet,  with  equal  promptness,  replied,  "  Candy — 
and  cookies." 

"  Don't ! "  his  mother  said  again, — but  the  basket  of  varieties 
looked  aknost  as  wonderful  to  her  eyes  as  to  those  of  the  children, 
who  now  gathered  round  as  near  as  they  dare  come,  while  Mrs 
Ling  cautiously  peeped  over  their  heads. 

"  I  see  you  feel  like  a  king,"  said  Faith,  filling  both  Japhet's 
hands.    "  There,— now  I  hope  you  don't  feel  like  Alexander." 

"  Alexander  hain't  got  nothin',"  said  Japhet,  looking  towards 
his  eldest  brother.  Which  did  not  overset  Faith's  gravity, 
because  by  this  time  she  had  none  to  speak  of.  Alexander's 
delight  was  foimd  to  be  in  red  apples,  and  he  thought  a  little 
common  top  a  treasure  such  as  neither  Diogenes  nor  the  real 
Alexander  knew  of  between  them.  One  little  girl  was  made 
happy  with  a  wonderful  picture-book,  in  which  there  were  a  dog, 
a  cat,  and  a  lion  with  a  great  mane,  just  ready  to  eat  a  man  up, 
with  the  stories  thereto  pertaining ;  and  a  neat  little  slate  seemed 
a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  t£e  bright  eyes  of  an  older  girJL. 
They  were  all  more  satifified  than  the  conc^^sc^x  ^1  >5ckfe^^'^'^'i 
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ihe  time  Faith  rose  from  the  basket,  and  then  she  offered  her  tzi^ 
bute  of  gingerbread  to  Mrs  Ling.  The  little  girl  with  the  slate, 
once  released  from  the  spell  of  the  basket,  went  np  to  Mr  Linden 
(who  had  stood  looking  on)  and  said,  '^  Shs's  awake  now,  if  you 
please,  sir  ; "  and  he  turned  and  went  into  the  next  room,  leaving 
Mrs  Ling  to  entertain  Faith  as  best  she  might,  for  which  Mis 
Ling  was  most  ready, 

^'  Ma  always  does  want  to  see  him,''  she  said.  "  You  see, 
ma*ani,  she  can't  never  get  np  now,  so  it 's  a  play  to  hear  some- 
body talk.  And  Ma  likes  him  special  Mr  Somers  he 's  been 
kind  too— and  Mrs  :  he  come  down  when  Ma  was  first  took,  and 
since  ;  but  someways  she  don't  just  see  into  him  much.  I  don't 
know  but  it 's  along  of  his  bein'  better  than  other  folks  ;  but  after 
all,  a  person  wants  to  have  even  good  things  talked  to  'em  so 's 
they  can  imderstand.  Now  Mr  Linden — ^my  Mary  there  '11  listen 
to  him  for  an  hour,  and  never  lose  a  word."  And  Mary's  bright 
little  eyes  answered  that  readily,  while  Mrs  Ling's  went  back  to 
the  basket. 

"  I  can't  believe  ! "  she  said.  "  You  don't  know  what  you've 
done,  ma'am.  Why,  there  ain't  one  o'  them  children  as  ever  see 
a  real  live  turkey  cooked  in  their  existence." 

"  You  don't  Know  what  pleasure  I  had  in  doing  it  for  them, 
Mrs  Ling.    Mr  Linden  told  me  there  was  a  houseful  of  children." 

"  Well,  60  there  is,"  said  Mrs  Ling,  looking  round  the  room  ; 
"  and  it 's  no  wonder  he  thinks  so,  for  they  tease  him  most  out  of 
his  life  sometimes  when  he 's  here,  or  would  if  he  wam't  as  good- 
natured  as  the  day's  long.  But  there  ain't  one  too  many,  after 
all  said  and  done,  for  I  've  got  nothing  else  ;  so  if  it  wam't  for 
them  I  should  be  poorly  off^"  With  which  reverse  statement  of 
the  case  Mrs  Ling  complacently  smoothed  down  four  or  five  heads, 
and  tied  as  many  aprons. 

"  Ma,"  said  little  Mary,  "  will  Mr  Linden  sing  for  us  to-day  ?  " — 
"  I  daresay,  if  you  ask  him  pretty,"  said  her  mother.  "  No,  I 
guess  he 's  busy  and  won't  be  bothered." 

"  He  never  is  bothered,"  said  Mary,  persistently,  while  two  or 
three  of  the  others,  recovering  from  their  apples  and  shyness,  ven- 
tured up  to  Faith  again  and  began  to  stroke  her  furs. 

"  What  does  he  sing  for  you,  Jenny  1 "  said  Faith,  taking  the 
little  picture-book  girl  in  her  lap,  and  glad  to  put  her  own  face 
down  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  position. — "  Oh,  he  sings  hymns," 
said  Jenny,  gazing  abstractedly  at  the  lion  and  the  cat  by  tums^ 
"  and  other  things  too  sometimes." 

**  Hymns  are  very  interesting  and  beautiful,  don't  you  think 
BO  ? "  said  Mary,  drawing  nearer. — "  Yes,  indeed  I  do,"  said  Faith, 
stretching  out  her  hand  and  pulling  the  little  girl  up  to  her. 
"  What  ones  do  you  like  best,  Mary  ? " 

But  Mary's  answer  stayed,  for  Mr  Linden  came  back  at  that 
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moBtent^  and  skilfully  making  his  way  up  to  "EedHi  without  run- 
ning over  any  of  the  little  throng,  he  told  her  he  was  ready ;  and 
FaiSb,  though  secretly  wishing  for  the  song  as  much  as  any  of  the 
children,  set  Jenny  on  the  floor  and  rose  up  ;  while  Mr  Linden 
laughingly  showed  her  "  an  excellent  way  of  investing  ten  cents," 
by  giving  the  children  each  one.  Meanwhile  Mrs  Ling  had  been 
emptying  the  basket.  There  was  the  cold  turkey  in  the  full 
splendour  of  its  rich  brown  coat — a  good  large  turkey  too  ;  but 
lest  there  should  not  be  enough  of  it  to  go  round  to  so  many 
mouths,  Mrs  Derrick  and  Faith  had  added  a  nice  piece,  ready 
boiled,  of  salt  pork.  Then  there  were  potatoes,  and  some  of 
Faith's  bread,  and  a  paper  of  tea,  and  another  of  sugar ;  and  there 
was  arrowroot,  made  and  unmade,  for  the  sick  woman,  with  some 
broth-jelly.  It  was  one  of  those  houses  where  a  good  deal  was 
wanted,  and  the  supply  had  been  generous  in  proportion.  Mrs 
Ling  was  at  her  wits^  end  to  dispose  of  it  all ;  ana  the  children 
watched  her  in  a  gale  of  excitement,  till  the  last  thing  was 
carried  off,  and  Mrs  Ling  begun  to  shake  out  the  napkins  and 
fold  them  up. 

The  sun  was  westing  fast  as  they  turned,  but  now  their  way 
lay  towards  home,  mA  sundiy  other  places.  The  long  sunbeams 
were  passing  lovely  ob  they  lay  upon  the  snow,  and  the  fantastic 
shadows  of  Jerry  and  the  sleigh  and  all  it  held,  were  in  odd  har- 
mony and  contrast.  The  poverty-stricken  house  to  which  the 
two  had  walked  that  memorable  night  had  been  already  visited 
and  passed,  and  several  others  with  sick  or  poor  inhabitants.  Then 
Mr  Linden  turned  off  down  one  of  the  scarce  broken  by-roads, 
and  stopped  before  a  little  lonely  brown  house  with  an  old  but- 
ton-wood tree  in  front. 

"  There  is  a  blanket  to  go  in  here.  Faith,"  he  said,  as  he  took  her 
out,  "  and  also  my  hammer,  for  there  is  always  something  to  do.'' 

"  Always  something  to  do  at  this  house  1" — "  Yes,''  he  answered, 
laughingly,  "  so  you  must  hold  in  check  your  aversion  to  carpen- 
ters." 

"  If  you  '11  please  have  a  charity  for  the  butcher  and  baker,  and 
tell  me  what  1  shall  take  in  here,  for  my  part." — "  Oh,  we'll  go 
in  and  find  out ;  these  good  people  are  never  just  suited  unless 
they  have  the  ordering  of  everything.  They  '11  tell  us  what  they 
want  fast  enough,  but  if  we  guessed  at  it  beforehand,  they  would 
maybe  find  out  that  those  were  just  the  things  they  did  not  want. 
Only  my  hammer,  I  'm  sure  of  that."  i 

The  "  good  people  "  in  question,  were  an  old  man  and  his  wife, 
living  in  one  little  room  and  with  very  little  furniture.  Very  deaf 
the  old  man  was,  and  both  of  them  dim-sighted,  so  that  the  old 
Bible  on  the  shelf  was  only  a  thing  to  look  at,  if  indeed  it  had 
ever  been  anvthing  more,  which  some  people  doubted.  This  was 
one  of  the  nist  things  Mr  linden  took  nold  of  aftec  tiL<^  ^s^cs^^ 
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gieetings  were  passed,  and  lie  gave  it  to  Faith,  telling  her  that  old 
Mr  Boscom  always  expected  his  visitors  to  read  to  him,  and  that 
if  she  would  do  that,  he  would  mend  Mrs  Roscom's  spinning-wheel, 
which  he  saw  was  ready  for  him. 

Faith  threw  back  her  hood  and  her  furs,  and  took  a  seat  close 
by  the  old  man ;  and  the  first  thing  he  heard  was  her  sweet  voice 
asking  him  where  she  should  read,  or  if  he  liked  to  hear  any  part 
in  particular. 

"  No,**  he  said,  "  he  liked  to  have  it  surprise  him." 

Faith  pondered  how  she  should  best  surprise  him,  but  she  had 
not  much  time  to  spare  and  no  chance  to  ask  counsel.  So  she  read 
as  her  heart  prompted  her,  first  the  5th  chapter  of  2d  CorinthiMis, 
with  its  joyful  Christian  profession  and  invitation  to  others  ;  then 
she  read  the  account  oi  Jesus'  healing  the  impotent  man  and 
bidding  him  "  sin  no  more ; "  and  then  she  turned  over  to  the 
Psalms  and  gave  Mr  Roscom  the  beautiful  103d  Psalm  of  Thanks- 
giving, which,  after  those  other  two  passages,  seemed  particularly 
beautiful.    This  was  work  that  Faith  loved,  and  she  read  so. 

How  softly  the  hammer  worked  while  she  read  she  might  have 
noticed  if  her  mind  had  not  been  full ;  but  though  she  had  no 
word  from  that  quarter,  Mr  Roscom's  opinion  was  clear. 

"  That 's  good,"  he  said, "  and  strong  ;  and  I  'm  obleeged  to  ye." 

And  then,  the  wheel  being  near  done,  there  was  a  little  skilful 
talk  gone  into ;  in  the  course  of  which  Faith  and  Mr  Linden 
learned,  that  the  old  couple  were  "  real  tired  of  salt  meat,  some 
days," — and  that  rye-bread  "  wani't  thought  wholesome  by  itself," 
— and  that  "  if  their  tea  should  give  out  they  didn't  know  what 
they  should  do  ! " — and  that  "  times  when  the  old  man  was  a  little 
poorly  nothing  on  airth  would  serve  him  but  a  roasted  potato  ! " 
All  of  which  was  said  just  for  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  sym- 
pathising faces,  without  the  least  idea  of  what  was  at  the  door. 
The  blanket  was  too  old  a  want  to  be  spoken  of,  but  Faith  needed 
only  to  look  at  the  bed.  And  then  she  looked  at  Mr  Linden, 
in  delighted  watch  to  see  what  his  next  move  would  be,  in  the 
intervals  of  her  chat  with  Mr  Roscom,  which  was  very  lively. 

Mr  Linden  had  finished  his  work,  and  stood  balancing  his 
hammer,  and  listening  to  the  catalogue  of  wants  with  a  smile 
both  grave  and  bright. 

"Are  these  just  the  things  you  wish  for?"  he  said.  "Well, 
*your  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  them,'  and  He  has 
sent  them  by  our  hands  to-day ;  so  you  see  that  you  may  trust 
Him  for  the  future." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Faith's  shoulder  as  an  invitation  to  her  to 
follow,  and  went  out  to  the  sleigh.  She  waa  at  the  side  of  it  as 
Boon  as  he,  and  in  it  the  next  minute,  stopping  to  give  him  only 
with  the  eye  one  warm  speech  of  sympathy  and  joy. 

"You  haven't  put  up  a  basket  specially  for  these  people,  of 
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conTie,**  she  said,  "  so  we  shall  have  to  take  the  things  from  every- 
where. There 's  a  beautiful  chicken  in  that  basket,  Endecott,  I 
know;  that's  the  largest  one  we  have  left;  and  bread, — ^there 
aren't  but  two  loaves  here ;  shall  we  give  them  both  ?  or  do  we 
want  one  somewhere  else  ? " — "  I  think  we  may  give  them  both. 
And,  Faith,  don't  you  think  a  roasted  apple  might  alternate 
usefully  with  the  potato  ? " 

Faith  dived  into  the  receptacle  for  apples,  and  brought  out  a 
good  quantity  of  the  right  kind.  Potatoes  were  not  in  very  large 
supply,  but  tea  and  sugar  were — ^blessed  things  I — ^unfailing. 

"  And  here  is  a  pumpkin  pie,"  said  Faith,  "  I  am  sure  they  'U 
like  that,  and  as  many  cookies  and  cruller  as  you  like.  And  what 
else,  Endecott  ?  Oh,  here 's  a  pair  of  those  big  socks  mother  knit ; 
wouldn't  they  be  good  here  1 " — "  Very  good,  dear  child  ;  and  this 
blanket  must  ^o,  and  some  tracts  that  will  furnish  more  reading. 
You  run  in  with  those,  Faith ;  these  other  things  are  too  heavy 
for  you." 

"  I  've  strength  enough  to  carry  a  blanket,"  said  Faith,  laughing. 

"  Well,  run  off  with  that  too,  then,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  only  if 
your  strength  gives  out  by  the  way,  please  to  fall  on  the  blanket.'^ 

Faith  managed  to  reach  the  house  safely,  and  with  a  bright  face 
deposited  the  blanket  on  a  chair.  "  I  got  leave  to  bring  this  in 
to  you,  Mrs  Eoscom,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose  you  know  what  Mr 
Linden  means  you  to  do  with  it." 

Perhaps  they  had  seen  no  two  people  in  the  course  of  the  day 
more  thoroughly  pleased  than  these  two.  The  sources  of  pleasure 
were  not  many  in  that  house,  and  the  expectation  of  pleasure  not 
strong;  and  the  need  of  comforts  had  not  died  out  with  the 
supply ;  and  old  and  alone  as  they  were,  the  looking  forward  to 
possible  cold  aiid  himger  was  a  trial  It  was  easy  to  see  how  that 
blanket  warmed  the  room  and  promised  a  mild  winter,  and  how 
the  socks  became  liniment,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 


was  a  real  relief.    And  what  a  dinner  they  were  already  eating  in 
imagination  1 

Mr  Linden  had  put  Faith  in  the  sleigh,  with  the  last  sunset  rays 
playing  about  her ;  and  he  stood  wrapping  her  up  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  and  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman  stood  in  the  door  to 
see.  Then,  in  a  voice  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  whisper,  Mr 
Roscom  said— 

"  Be  she  his  wife  ?  " — "  He  didn't  say,  and  I  don't  kaowwhat  he 
said,"  screamed  Mrs  Roscom. 

"  Wal,  she 's  handsome  enough  for  it,  and  so 's  he,"  said  the  old 
man,  contemplatively.    "  I  hope  he  11  get  one  as  good." 

Very  merrily  Mr  linden  laughed  as  they  ^qn^  q^vj» 

7.K 
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« I  hope  I  shall,"  he  said.  "  Faith,  what  do  yon  think  of  that  ? 
And  which  of  ns  has  the  compliment  ? ''  Bnt  Faith  was  engaged 
in  pnlling  her  furs  and  buffalo  robes  round  her,  and  did  not  appear 
to  consider  compliments  even  a  matter  of  moonshine  ;  much  less 
of  sunshine.  Her  first  words  were  to  remark  upon  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  last  touch  the  sunlight  was  giving  to  certain  snowy 
heights  and  white  cumuli  floating  above  them  ;  a  touch  so  fair  and 
calm  as  if  heaven  were  setting  its  own  seal  on  this  bright  day. 

"  Is  your  head  in  the  clouds  ? ''  Mr  Linden  said,  bending  down 
to  look  at  her  with  his  laughing  eyes.  "  How  can  you  abstract 
your  thoughts  so  suddenly  from  aU  sublimary  affairs  1  Do  you 
want  any  more  wrapping  up  ? ''  A  little  flashing  glance  of  most 
naive  appeal,  and  Faith's  eyes  went  down  absolutely. 

"  You  may  as  well  laugh,''  he  said.  "  One  cannot  get  through 
the  world  without  occasionally  hearing  frightful  suggestions." 

Faith  did  laugh,  and  gave  him  another  ffood  little  look,  about 
which  the  only  remarkawe  thing  was  that  it  was  afraid  to  stay. 

"  What  were  your  cloudy  remarks  just  now  ? "  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  I  wanted  you  to  look  at  the  beautiful  light  on  them  and  those 
far-off  ridges  of  hill — ^it  is  not  gone  yet." 

"Yes,  tney  are  verv  beautiSil.  But  I  believe  I  am  not  in  a 
meditative  mood  to-day,  or  else  the  rival  colours  distract  me. 
Faith,  I  mean  to  put  you  in  the  witness-box  again." 

"  In  the  witness-box  1 "  she  said,  with  a  mental  jmnp  to  Nean- 
ticut,  and  a  look  to  suit. — "  Yes,  but  we  are  not  on  the  banks  of 
Kildeer  river,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
"Faith,  whatever  made  you  take  such  an  aversion  to  Phil 
Davids  ?"— **  I  don't  dislike  him,"  she  said^  softly. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  doubt  your  forgivmg  disposition  1  But 
what  did  he  do  to  displease  you  ?" 

Did  Mr  Linden  know  ?  or  did  he  not  know  ?  Faith  looked  up 
to  see.  He  was  just  disentangling  one  of  the  lines  from  Jerry^ 
tail,  but  met  her  look  with  great  composure. 

"  It 's  an  old  thing,"  said  Faith.    "  It 's  not  worth  bringing  up." 

"  But  since  I  have  brought  it,  won't  you  indulge  me  ? "  The  red 
on  Faith's  cheeks  grew  brilliant. — "  It  isn't  anything  you  would 
like,  if  I  told  it  to  you.  Won't  you  let  me  let  it  alone  ? " — "  I 
should  like  to  hear  you  tell  it." 

"  He  made  one  or  two  rude  speeches,"  said  Faith,  in  very  great 
doubt  and  confusion  ;  "  that  was  all." — "  That  1  knew  before." 

"  Did  you  ? "  said  Faith,  looking  at  him.  "  How  did  you  know 
it,  Endecott  ? "  There  was  a  curious  gentle,  almost  tender,  mo- 
dulation of  tone  in  this  last  sentence,  which  covered  a  good  deal  of 
eossible  ground.  Mr  Liuden  drew  up  one  of  her  mufflers  which 
ad  fallen  off  a  little,  giving  her  as  he  did  so  a  silent  though 
laughing  answer,  as  comprehensive  as  her  question. 

"  You  are  just  the  dearest  and  most  precious  little  child  in  the 
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whole  world  ! "  he  said.   "  But  why  are  you  afraid  to  tell  me  now? 
and  why  did  Phil's  insinuation  cause  you  such  dismay  ?  *' 

Faith's  confusion  would  have  been,  as  her  rosy  flush  was, 
extreme,  if  something  in  Mr  Linden's  manner  had  not  met  that 
and  rebuked  it,  healing  the  wound  almost  before  it  was  made. 
Between  the  two  Faith  struggled  for  a  standing-ground  of 
equanimity,  but  words,  though  she  struggled  for  them  too,  in  her 
reason  or  imagination  she  could  not  find. 

"  I  want  an  answer  to  one  of  these  questions,"  Mr  Linden  said, 
in  a  playful  sort  of  tone.  "  Dr  Harrison  used  to 'ask  me  if  you 
lived  upon  roses,  but  do  you  think  I  can  1 " 

Faith  made  an  effort.    "  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ? " 

"  What  was  it  in  Phil's  words  that  troubled  you  so  milch  ? "  The 
crimson  rush  came  back  overwhelmingly.  "Oh  Endy,  please 
don't  ask  me." 

"  Not  quite  fair,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  I  'm  sure  I  am  willing  to 
tell  you  anything.  Though  indeed  I  do  not  suppose  you  need 
mucii  telling.  But,  Faith,  is  tk<xt  the  system  of  tactics  by  which 
you  intend  always  to  have  your  own  way  ?  I  shall  have  to  be 
philosophical  to  any  point" 

"  That  speech  is  so  very  zigzag,''  said  Faith,  "  that  I  cannot 
follow  it.  How  are  you  going  to  be  philosophical,  Mr  Linden  1 " 
— "  Not  by  forgetting  to  exact  your  forfeit,  Miss  Derrick." 

"  That  isn't  fair,"  said  Faith,  laughing.  "  I  didn't  forget  1  I 
shouldn't  think  you  had  gone  all  day  without  eating  anything  ! 
and  yet  you  must  be  starving." 

"  For  what,  little  provider  ? " — "  For  something  to  eat,  I  should 
think." 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  suffering  ?  because  if  that  be  the 
case,  I  will  refresh  you  (cautiously)  with  sugar-plums.  A  very 
superfluous  thing,  to  be  sure,  but  the  most  suitable  I  can  think  of," 
Faith's  laugh  came  clear  now. — "  No,  indeed.  Suffering  !  I 
never  ate  so  many  dinners  in  one  day  in  my  life.  But  I  am 
hungry  though,  I  believe.  How  many  more  places  are  we  going 
to  1  I  don't  care  how  many,"  she  said,  earnestly.  "  I  like  to  be 
hungry." 

"  Well,  keep  up  your  spirits — the  next  turn  will  bring  us  out 
of  the  woods,  and  a  three-minute  stay  at  one  or  two  doors  will  end 
our  work  for  this  time." 

Presently,  as  eye  and  thoughts  were  caught  and  held  by  the 
wonderful  constellation  above  in  the  clear  slgr,  yet  not  drawn 
away  from  what  they  had  been  talking  of,  Mr  Linden  said, — 

"  *  Seek  Him  that  maketh  the  seven  stars  and  Orion — that 
bringeth  the  shadow  of  death  upon  the  day.  and  tumeth  the  night 
into  morning.' "    And  so,  in  the  thought  of  that,  they  went  home  ; 
Orion  looking  down  upon  them,  and  they  leaving  fe&  ^l\stv^p&/- 
ness  by  the  way  at  the  two  or  thieelio\x&eA'^\a)S\'^^\i  ~    ^ 
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The  "box-sleigh  got  home  at  last,  emptied  of  all  its  load  but  the 
two  travellers. 

Mrs  Derrick  and  supper  were  ready  for  them,  and  had  been  a 
good  while ;  and  by  this  time  Mr  Linden  and  Faith  were  ready 
for  supper.  As  much  as  Mrs  Derrick  had  to  hear,  she  had  some- 
thing to  telL  How  Judge  Harrison  had  come  to  make  a  visit  and 
say  good-bye,  and  how  he  had  put  in  her  hands  another  twenty- 
five  dollars,  to  be  added  to  those  his  son  had  already  bestowed 
on  Reuben.  Squire  Stoutenburgh  too  had  been  there ;  but  hi« 
errand  was  to  declare  that  Jerry  could  never  be  received  a^ain  into 
his  service,  but  must  henceforth  remain  in  Mrs  Derrick  s  stable 
and  possession.  Altogether,  the  day  even  at  home  had  been  an 
excitmg  one. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Mrs  Derrick  went  to  Pequot  the  next  day,  and  found  Miss 
Danforth  as  Faith  had  left  her,  or  rather,  somewhat  more  failing 
in  everything  but  mind-strength.  Mrs  Derrick  was  greatly  wel- 
comed by  both  ladies  ;  but  sne  had  not  been  there  three  hours 
when  Miss  Dilly  spoke  out  what  was  on  her  heart. 

"  Isn't  Faith  coming  back  to  me  again  V  For  Faith's  sake  her 
mother  hesitated,  and  yet  it  was  for  Faith's  sake  that  she  answered, 
**  Yes,  if  you  want  her." 

"  It  won't  be  for  long  I  shall  want  her,"  said  Miss  Dilly,  with 
a  quietness  very  unlike  her  old  self ;  "  but  I  would  like  to  have 
her  dear  face  and  music  about  me  once  more,  if  she  can  let  me." 

Mrs  Derrick  came  back  with  Mr  Stoutenburgh  to  Pattaquasset 
that  same  evening ;  and  Faith  put  up  her  books  and  made  imme- 
diate preparations  for  going  to  Pequot  in  her  stead. 

"  I  must  let  you  go,  child,"  said  her  mother ;  "  I  couldn't 
refuse." — "  And  I  am  so  glad  to-morrow  is  Wednesday,  for  I  can 
take  you  over,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  very  fair,  and  after  dinner  Faith  and 
all  her  needful  baggage  were  bestowed  in  the  little  sleigh,  and  the 
journey  began.  Not  very  much  of  a  journey  indeed,  imless  com- 
pared with  the  length  of  daylight ;  but  as  fair  and  bright  and 
pleasant  as  the  journey  could  be.  Full  of  talk  of  all  sorts,  gliding 
on  through  the  fading  day  and  the  falling  night,  until 

"  The  floor  of  heaven 
Was  thick  Inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold." 

Veiy  bright  the  stars  were,  very  dark  the  sky,  when  Jerry's 
bells  began  to  mingle  with  a  crowd  of  others  in  the  streets  ot 
Pequot  Faith  had  insisted  that  Mr  Linden  should  come  in  and 
have  ^  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  before  he  went  bade  again  ;  and  this 
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being  a  not  unreasonable  request,  besides  a  pleasant  one,  she  had 
her  way. 

Miss  Danfortb  was  in  her  room,  and  could  not  see  Mr  Linden. 
Faith  with  a  kiss  and  a  word  established  the  little  Frenchwoman 
to  talk  to  him,  obtaining  leave  to  do  what  she  pleased ;  though 
Madame  Danforth  managed  to  have  her  share  in  the  hospitality ; 
got  out  cups  and  saucers  for  Faith  and  Mr  Linden  both  on  a  little 
table  by  the  fire — ^her  rolls  and  her  butter ;  talking  all  the  while 
to  him ;  and  took  a  minute  to  run  down  into  the  kitchen  and  see 
that  Faith  and  the  coffee-pot  .were  getting  on  properly.  And  it 
ma^  be  said  in  passing  that  the  result  did  credit  to  both.  The 
coffee  served  to  Mr  Linden  was  faultless.  Madame  Danforth  how- 
ever had  hardly  presented  him  Ms  cup,  when  she  was  called  ofl 
and  her  guests  were  left  alone. 

"  Faith,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "you  must  not  forget  that  you  have 
something  to  do  for  me  as  well  as  for  other  people  while  you  are 
here." — "  I  don't  forget  it.  But  what  do  you  mean,  Endecbtt  1^ — 
"  To  put  it  in  the  most  effective  way,  I  mean  that  you  must  take 
care  of  me,"  he  said  smiling. 

"  I  win.    As  good  care  as  you  would  take  of  yourself." 

"  That  is  a  litfle  ambiguous.  But  will  you  send  me  word  very 
often  of  your  success  ? " 

Faith  looked  up  and  looked  at  him,  a  little  startled.    "  Do  you 

mean  " .    "  I  mean  that  there  is  a  post-ofl&ce  in  Pattaquasset 

and  another  in  Pequot." 

She  coloured,  and  somewhathastily  busied  herself  with  refilling 
Mr  Linden's  cup.  Then  she  folded  her  hands  and  sat  looking  into 
the  fire  with  a  face  on  which  there  was  a  touching  expression  of 
humbleness. 

"  My  little  Mignonette ! "  he  said, ."  what  are  you  thinking  of  ? " — 
"  I  am  thinking  of  that,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  which  did  not  change 
the  expression.     "  Of  what  you  want  me  to  do,  and  about  it" 

"What  about  it?  Are  you  inditing  a  letter  to  me  on  the 
spot  ? "— «  No." 

"What  then?'' 

Faith  would  have  liked  to  have  her  face  out  of  sight,  but  she 
couldn't  conveniently.  "  I  am  thinking  how  I  shall  do  it,  and 
how  you  will  not  like  it." 

"  Fou  don't  know,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Let  me  tell  you  how  I 
shall  like  it.  I  shall  read  it,  and  love  it,  and  answer  it — ^will  that 
satisfy  you  ?  or  do  you  want  me  to  hang  it  roimd  my  neck  by  a 
blue  riband  ?  because  if  you  do,  I  wilL" 

The  laughing  flash  of  Faith's  eye  contained  nevertheless  a  pro- 
test. "  No,  you  will  not  like  it,  because  it  will  not  be  fit  for  you 
to  like ;  but  you  will  have  patience  with  it,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  which  did  in  its  loveliness  bid  good-bye  to  shadows. 

Mr  Linden  left  the  table,  and  standm^  Xy^lox^  \iKt  ^ia  >^^\ia^ 


1 
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risen  too,  took  lier  face  softly  in  both  hands  and  raified  it  up  fox 
his  inspection. 

"Bo  you  know  what  a  naughty  child  you  are?" — ^A  most 
quaint  litde  "  Yes." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  behave  better  ? "  he  said,  enforcing  hia 
question  but  not  releasing  her. — "  I  suppose  you  will  teach  me  in 
tune/'  she  said,  blushing  and  sparkling  under  his  hands.  He 
seemed  to  like  to  study  her  face — or  was  thinking  that  he  should 
not  see  it  again  for  some  time ;  the  expression  on  his  own  belonged 
to  more  than  one  thing. 

"  You  must  not  make  me  wait  for  that  letter,  Faith,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  I  must  not  let  you  keep  me  any  longer  here.  But  if  you 
want  anything,  of  any  sort,  you  must  send  to  me.'' — "  Yes  ;  to 
you  or  to  mother." 

"  To  me,  if  it  is  anything  I  can  do,"  he  said,  as  he  bade  her 
good-bye.  "  And  take  care  of  yourself,  dear  child,  for  me."  And 
releasing  her  at  last,  none  too  willingly,  Mr  Linden  went  out 
alone  into  the  starlight.  He  did  not  see,  nor  guess,  how  Faith 
stood  before  the  fire  where  he  had  left  her,  looking  down  into  it, 
motionless  and  grave,  imtil  Madame  Danforth  came  back.  Then 
all  that  part  of  her  life  was  shut  up  within  her,  and  Faith  was 
again  to  other  eyes  what  she  had  been  before  at  Pequot,  Yet 
not  so  entirely  the  same,  nor  was  all  that  part  of  her  life  so 
entirely  shut  up  to  herself,  that  both  her  aunt  and  Madame 
Danforth  did  not  have  a  thought  and  exchange  a  word  on.  the 
subject. 

"The  sun  has  found  the  blossom!"  said  the  little  French- 
woman, knowingly,  one  day;  "they  do  not  open  so  without 
that." — "  Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Danforth  :  "  I  will  ask  her."  But 
she  never  did.  • 

And  for  a  little  while  again  Faith  filled  her  old  office.  Miss 
Dilly  had  no  troubles  or  darkness  to  clear  away  now ;  the  Bible 
was  plain  sailing  to  her ;  but  she  could  never  spread  hep  sails  too 
soon  or  too  full  for  that  navigation.  Early  and  late,  as  before, 
Faith  read  to  her,  with  a  joy  and  gladness  all  brightened  from  the 
contrast  of  that  gunday-nighf  s  reading,  and  coming  yd^  a  fuUer 
spring  since  that  one  little  word  of  her  mother  the  same  night 
Indeed,  the  last  few  days  had  seemed  to  make  the  Bible  even 

Catly  more  precious  to  Faith  than  ever  before.  She  clung  more 
k,  she  searched  more  eagerly  among  its  treasures  of  riches,  to 
its  pillars  of  strength  ;  valuing  them  all,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  with 
a  new  value,  with  a  fresh  knowledge  of  what  might  be  foimd  and 
won  there  for  others  and  herself.  So  with  the  very  eagerness  of 
love  Faith  read  the  Bible  to  Miss  DiUy  ;  and  so  as  she  had  done 
l>efore,  many, a  time,  early  and  late,  in  childlike  simpleness, 
"*TOyed  at  her  bedside  and  by  her  chair.  And  as  before,  when 
"^  was  at  Pequot,  she  won  Madame  Danforth's  heart,  she  en- 
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ti'enched  herself  there  now.  She  was  all  over  the  houBe,  oaii3di]ig 
a  Bunbeam  with  her  ;  but  Faith  never  thought  it  was  her  own. 
She  was  a  most  efficient  maid-of-all-work,  for  nursiDg  and  too 
much  care  had  worn  poor  Madame  Danforth  not  a  little.  Faith 
was  upper-servant  and  cook  by  turns,  and  sometimes  went  to 
market ;  made  every  meal  pleasant  with  her  gentle  happy  ways, 
and  comforted  the  two  old  ladies  to  the  very  top  of  comfort. 

Whether  she  wanted  to  be  at  home  or  not,  Faith  did  not  stop 
to  ask  herself.  But  those  letters — ^those  letters !  they  were  written, 
and  they  were  carried  to  the  post-office,  and  others  were  foimd 
at  the  post-office  in  reply  to  them.  And  what  had  been  such  trial 
in  the  proposition,  became,  even  in  the  first  instance,  the  joy  of 
Faith's  Hfe.  She  wrote  hers  how  she  could,  generally  at  night, 
when  she  could  be  quite  uninterrupted  and  alone.  It  was  ouen 
very  late  at  night,  but  it  was  always  a  time  of  rare  pleasure  and 
liberty  of  heart ;  for  if  the  body  were  tired,  the  spirit  was  free. 
And  Faith's  was  particularly  free,  for  the  manacles  and  fetters  of 
pride,  which  weigh  so  bitter  heavy  on  many  a  mind  and  life,  her 
gentle  and  true  spirit  had  let  faU.  She  knew — ^nobody  better — 
that  her  letters  were  not  like  those  letters  of  Mr  Linden's  sister, 
Pet ;  those  exquisite  letters,  where  every  grace  and  every  talent 
of  a  finely-gifted  and  fully-cultivated  mind  seemed  playing  to- 
gether with  all  the  rich  stores  of  the  past  and  realities  of  the 
present.  She  knew  that,  in  very  style  and  formalities  of  execu^ 
tion,  her  own  letters  were  impenect  and  unformed.  But  she  was 
equally  sure  that  in  time  what  was  wrong  in  this  kind  would  be 
made  right ;  and  she  was  not  afraid  to  be  found  wrong  at  all,  for 
her  own  sake. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Two  weeks  passed  quietly,  without  much  apparent  change  in 
Miss  Danfortn,  and  Imth  was  beginning  to  think  of  appointing  a 
time  to  go  home.  But  the  necessity  for  that  was  suddenly  super- 
seded. The  Friday  following,  Miss  Dilly  took  a  change  for  the 
worse,  and  Saturday  she  died.  Faith  sent  off  tidings  immediately 
to  Pattaquasset,  but  her  letter  could  not  reach  there  till  Monday ; 
and  on  Monday  c€ime  a  great  fall  of  snow,  which  made  travellings 
impossible.  Faith  waited  patiently,  comforting  Madame  Danfortn 
as  she  might,  and  endeavouring  to  win  her  to  some  notion  of  that 
joy  in  the  things  of  the  Bible  in  which  Miss  Dilly  had  lived  and 
died.  For  no  change  had  come  over  Miss  Dilljr's  sky,  and  she 
had  set  sail  from  the  shores  of  earth  in  the  very  simlight. 

It  fell  out  that  Faith's  letter  of  Saturday  afternoon  had  been 
five  minutes  too  late  for  the  mail ;  and  after  lying  in  the  offic^e.  lafc 
Pequot  over  Sunday,  had  been  again  svxb^^^vi^  \,q  '^^'i  ^^«:^^  ^ 
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Monday's  stonn,  wUcli  In  its  wild  fury  put  a  stop  to  eveiything 
else ;  and  thus,  when  Mr  Linden  went  to  the  office  Tuesday  morn- 
ing before  school-time,  the  mail  had  not  yet  got  in.  Not  long 
after,  however,  Mr  Skip  brought  home  the  letters,  and  Mrs  Derrick 
reading  hers,  at  once  took  Mr  Skip  and  Jerry  and  set  ojff  for 
Pequot,  TnJT^fliTig  neiUier  snowdrifts  nor  driving  wind,  when  the 
road  to  Faith  lay  through  tiiem,  and  arriving  there  quite  safe  about 
the  hour  of  midday. 

The  delayed  funeral  took  place  the  same  afternoon ;  and  the 
next  morning,  in  a  brilliant  cold  day,  snow  all  over  the  ground, 
and  the  sky  all  blue,  the  mother  and  daughter  set  forth  home- 
wards. Madame  Danforth  was  going  to  take  another  relation  in, 
and  live  on  still  in  the  little  house  where  she  and  her  sister-in- 
law  had  made  a  happy  home  for  so  many  years.  Miss  Danforth 
had  left  a  few  hundreds,  three  or  four,  to  Faith.  It  was  aU  she 
had  owned  in  the  world,  her  principal  living  having  been  an  an- 
nuity settled  upon  her  by  her  orother,  which  reverted  to  Madame 
Danforth. 

It  was  about  mid-afternoon  when  they  reached  home,  and  of 
course  the  house  held  no  one  but  Cindy,  except,  indeed,  that  sort 
of  invisible  presence  which  books  and  other  inanimate  things 
make  known  ;  and  Cindy  had  to  tell  of  two  or  three  visitors,  but 
otherwise  nothing.  Very  fair  it  all  looked  to  Faith— very  sweet 
to  her,  ear  was  the  sound  of  the  village  clock,  although  as  yet  it 
was  onlv  striking  three.  She  did  not  say  much  about  the  matter. 
A  gleeful  announcement  that  she  was  glad  to  be  at  home  she 
made  to  Mrs  Derrick;  but  after  that  she  expressed  herself  in 
action.  One  of  her  tot  moves  was  to  the  kitchen,  determined 
that  there  should  be  a  double  consciousness  of  her  being  at  home 
when  supper-time  came.  Then  books  were  got  out,  and  fires  put 
in  wonderful  order.  Mr  Linden  might  guess,  from  the  state  in 
which  he  found  his  room,  that  it  had  come  under  its  old  rule.  No 
such  fire  had  greeted  him  there  for  weeks  ;  no  such  brushed-up 
clean  hearth  ;  no  such  delicate  arrangement  of  table  and  chairs 
and  curtains  and  couch.  But  the  fire  burned  quietly  and  told 
no  tales,  otherwise  than  by  its  very  orderly  snapping  and  spark- 
ling. 

And  indeed  it  so  happened,  that  Mr  Linden  went  first  into  the 
sitting-room,  partly  to  see  if  any  one  was  there,  partly  because  the 
day  was  cold,  and  imder  Cindy's  management  there  was  small 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  room  was  warm.  And  once  there,  the 
easy-chair  reminded  him  so  strongly  that  he  was  tired,  that  he 
even  sat  down  in  it  before  going  up-stairs,  which  combination  a 
long  walk  through  the  snowdrifts  since  school  made  very  accept- 
able. Five  minutes  after.  Faith,  having  got  rid  of  her  kitchen 
apron,  opened  softly  the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  She  stopped 
an  instant,  and  then  cam^  forward,  her  gladness  not  at  all  veiled 
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by  a  very  rosy  veil  of  shy  modesty.  There  was  no  stay  In  his 
step  to  meet  ner  ;  he  had  sprung  up  with  the  first  sound  of  her 
foot  on  the  threshold ;  and  how  much  she  had  been  missed  and 
longed  for  Faith  might  guess  &om  the  glad  silence  in  which 
she  was  held  fast  and  for  a  minute  not  allowed  to  speak  herself. 
So  very  glad  I  she  could  see  it  and  feel  it  exceeoingly  as  he 
brought  her  forward  to  the  fire,  and  lifted  up  her  face,  and  looked 
at  it  with  eyes  that  were  not  easily  satisfied. 

"  My  little  Sunbeam,''  he  said,  "  how  lovely  you  are  I " 

She  had  been  laughing  and  flushing  with  a  joy  almost  as  frankly 
shown  as  his  own  ;  but  that  brought  a  change  over  her  face.  The 
eyes  fell,  and  the  line  of  the  lips  was  unbent  ^ter  a  different 
fashion. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  like  to  see  you  again,"  Mr  Linden 
said,  as  his  own  touched  them  once  more ;  "  like  any  amount  of 
balm  and  rest  and  refreshment  How  long  have  you  been  here, 
dear  child  1  and  how  do  you  do  1  and  have  you  any  idea  how  glad 
I  am  to  have  you  home  i " 

She  answered  partly  in  dumb  show,  clasping  one  hand  upon 
his  shoulder  and  laying  down  her  head  upon  it.  Her  words  were 
very  quiet  and  low-spoken.  "  We  came  home  a  while  ago,  and  I 
am  very  welL"  Mr  Linden  rested  his  face  lightly  upon  her  shining 
hair,  and  was  silent,  till  Faith  wondered,  little  guessing  what 
thoughts  the  absence  and  the  meeting,  and,  above  all,  her  mute 
expression,  had  stirred,  nor  what  bitterness  was  wrapped  in  those 
sweet  minutes.  But  he  put  it  aside,  and  then  took  tne  sweetness, 
pure  and  unmixed,  giving  her  about  as  much  sunshine  as  he  said 
she  gave  him. 

"How  do  you  like  writing  to  me.  Faith?"  he  said.  "Am  I, 
on  the  whole,  anymore  terrific  at  a  distance  than  near  by  1 " — "  I 
didn't  know  you  could  be  so  good  at  a  distance,"  she  said,  expres- 
sively. 

"  Did  you  find  out  what  reception  your  letters  met  1 " — "  I 
didn't  want  to  find  out," 

"  Do  you  call  that  an  answer  ? "  he  said,  smiling,    "  Why  didn't 


you 
had  known  what  time  of  night  it  was  often." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  ta^ng  up  a  new  study  ? "  said  Mr 
Linden.  "  It  strikes  me  that  it  womd  do  you  good  to  stand  in  the 
witness-box  haK  an  hour  every  day,  just  for  practice.  Faith,  did 
you  find  out  what  reception  your  letters  met  ? '' — '*  I  knew  before," 
she  said,  meeting  his  eyes. 

"  Did  you  1  then  what  made  you  assure  me  I  should  not  like 
them?" — "  I  don't  think  you  did,  Endecott— the  parts  oC  tXsssss^ 
that  you  oughtn't  to  have  Uked," 
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** Truly  I  think  not,*  he  said,  laughing.  "You  are  on  eafe 
gzound  uiere,  little  Mignonette.  But  speaking  of  letters,  do  you 
want  moie  tidings  from  Italy  ? " — "  Oh,  yes,  if  you  please.  Axe 
they  good  ?  And  has  all  been  good  here  with  you  and  the  school 
since  I  have  been  away  1 " 

**  Yea,  they  are  good  ;  my  sister,  and  yours,  is  enjoying  herself 
reasonably.  And  the  boys  have  been  good,  and  I — ^have  wanted 
my  Mignonette.'' 

One  word  in  that  speech  brought  a  soft  play  of  colour  to  Faith's 
face,  but  her  woids  did  not  touch  that  point. 

The  days  went  on  very  quietly  after  that,  and  the  weeks  fol- 
lowed, quietly,  regularly,  nill  of  business  and  pleasure.  Quick 
steps  were  made  in  many  things  during  those  weeks,  little  inter- 
rupted by  the  rest  of  Pattaquasset,  some  of  the  most  stirring  people 
of  that  town  being  away.  An  occasional  teardrinking  did  steal 
an  evening  now  and  then,  but  also  furnished  the  before  and  after 
walk  or  ride,  and  so,  on  the  whole,  did  little  mischief ;  and  as 
Faith  was  now  sometimes  taken  on  ilr  Linden's  visits  to  another 
range  of  society,  she  saw  more  of  him  than  ever,  and  daily  learned 
more  and  more — ^not  only  of  him,  but  of  his  care  for  her.  His 
voice,  never  indeed  harsh  to  any  one,  took  its  gentlest  tones  to 
her ;  his  eye  its  softest  and  deepest  lustre  :  no  matter  how  tired 
he  came  home,  the  first  sight  of  her  seemed  to  banish  all  thought 
of  fatigue.  Faith  could  feel  that  she  was  the  very  delight  of  his 
life.  Indeed,  by  degrees,  she  began  to  understand  that  she  had 
long  been  so,  only  there  had  once  been  a  qualification ;  now  the 
sunshine  of  his  happiness  had  nothing  to  check  its  expression,  or 
its  endeavour  to  make  her  life  as  bright.  That  he  took  ^*  continual 
comfort "  in  her,  Faith  could  see. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  February,  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  by  no  means  bahny  day,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr  Harrison  had 
arrived  to  look  after  his  repairs.  But  the  workmen  had  stopped 
work  and  gone  home  to  supper,  and  the  Doctor  and  his  late  dinner 
sat  together.  Luxuriously  enough,  on  the  Doctor's  part,  for  the 
dinner  was  good  and  well  cooked,  the  bottles  of  wine  irreproach- 
able (as  wine)  in  their  silver  stands,  the  little  group  of  different- 
coloured  glasses  shining  in  the  firelight.  The  Doctor's  finger-bowl 
and  napMn  stood  at  hand  (at  this  stage  of  the  proceecung),  his 
half-pared  apple  was  clearly  worth  the  trouble,  and  he  himself— 
between  the  fire  and  his  easy-chair — ^might  be  said  to  be  "  in  the 
lap  of  comfort."  Comfort  rarely  did  much  for  him  but  take  him 
on  her  lap,  however — ^he  seldom  stayed  there ;  and  on  the  present 
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occasion  the  Doctor's  eyes  were  very  wide  open,  and  Ma  thoughts 
at  work.  It  might  be  presumed  that  neither  process  was  cut 
short,  when  the  old  black  man  opened  the  door  and  announced 
Mr  Linden. 

But  if  Mr  Linden  could  have  seen  the  Doctor's  face  just  before, 
he  might  have  supposed  that  his  entrance  had  produced  a  rather 
sedative  effect.  For  the  brow  smoothed  itself  down,  the  eye  took 
its  light  play,  and  the  mouth  its  light  smile,  and  the  Doctor's 
advance  to  meet  his  friend  was  marked  with  all  its  graceful  and 
easy  imconcem.  He  did  not  even  seem  energetic  enough  to  be 
very  glad ;  for  grace  and  carelessness  still  blended  in  his  welcome 
and  in  his  hospitable  attentions,  nothing  of  which,  however,  was 
failing.  He  had  presently  made  Mr  Linden  as  comfortable  as 
himself,  so  far  as  possible  outward  appliances  could  be  effectual ; 
established  him  at  a  good  side  of  the  table,  furnished  him  with 
fruit,  and  pressed  hi5n  with  wine  ;  and  then  sitting  at  ease  at  his 
own  comer,  sipped  his  claret  daintily,  eyeing  Mr  Linden  good- 
humouredly  between  sips ;  but  apparently  too  happily  on  good 
terms  with  comfort  to  be  in  any  wise  eager  or  anxious  as 
to  what  Mr  Linden's  business  might  be,  or  whether  ho  had 
any. 

"  Has  the  news  of  my  arrival  flown  over  Pattaquasset  already  I'* 
said  he.  "  I  thought  I  had  seen  nothing  but  frieze  jackets,  and 
friezes  of  broken  plaster,  and  I  have  certainly  felt  so  much  oi 
another  kind  oi  freeze  that  I  should  hardly  thiiuc  even  news  could 
have  stirred." 

Mr  Linden's  reception  of  the  Doctor's  hospitality  had  been 
merely  nominal,  except  so  far  as  face  and  voice  nad  the  receiving, 
and  he  answered  quietly,  "  I  don't  know.  I  happened  to  want 
you,  Doctor,  and  so  I  found  out  that  you  were  here." 

"  Want  me  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  be  wanted  by  you,  so  that  it 
be  not  for  you.  What  is  it,  my  dear  Linden  ? " — "  No  ;  you  >vill 
not  be  glad,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  though  it  is  both  for  me  and  not 
for  me.  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  see  one  of  my  little 
scholars,  who  is  sick." 

"Who  is  he?" — "One  whom  you  have  seen  but  will  not 
remember, — Johnny  Fax." 

"  Fax,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  remember  the  name  but  no  par- 
ticular owner  of  it.  What 's  the  matter  with  him  ?  "— "  I  want 
you  to  come  and  see." 

"  Now  ? " — "  As  near  that  as  may  be." 

"  Now  it  shall  be,  then  ;  though  with  such  a  February  night 
on  one  side,  it  takes  all  your  power  on  the  other  to  draw  me  out 
of  this  chair.  You  don't  look  much  like  Comedy,  and  I  am  very 
little  like  the  great  buskin-wearer ;  but  I  would  as  lieve  Tragedy 
had  me  by  the  other  shoulder  as  February,  when  his  fe^<£^  Vcc^^i, 
been  so  very  long  away  from  the  tiie.    \)VOi  ^^<i\>L  ^^^^  ^<Sii^^^^^^*2»^"" 
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•on's  *  Castle  of  Indolence,'  Linden  ? " — "  Not  to  mnch  purpose ; 
the  name  is  all  I  remembc^." 

"  Stupid  book,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  but  a  delightful  place ! " 

The  luiuiy  of  broadcloth  and  furs  in  which  the  Doctor  was 
piesently  involved  might  have  rendered  him  reasonably  inde- 
pendent, one  would  think,  of  February  or  any  other  of  Jack 
Frosf  s  band.  Jerry  was  at  the  door,  and  involving  themselves 
still  further  in  buffalo  robes,  the  two  gentlemen  drove  to  the 
somewhat  distant  farm  settlement  which  called  Jonathan  Fax 
master.  Mr  Fax  was  a  well-to-do  member  of  the  Pattaquasset 
community,  as  fieir  as  means  went ;  there  was  very  little  Imow- 
ledge  in  his  house  how  to  make  use  of  means — ^nor  many  people 
to  make  use  of  the  knowledge.  The  one  feminine  member  of  the 
family  had  lately  married  and  gone  off  to  take  care  of  her  own 
concerns,  and  Jonathan  and  his  one  other  child  lived  on  as  best 
they  might ;  the  child  being  dependent  upon4he  maid-of-all-work 
for  his  clothes  and  breakfast,  for  his  Sunday  lessons  upon  Faith, 
for  the  week-day  teaching  and  comfort  of  his  little  life  upon  Mr 
Linden.  Living  along  in  this  somewhat  divided  way,  the  child 
had  suddenly  taken  sick ;  no  one  just  knew  how,  nor  just  what 
to  do  with  him,  except  to  send  Mr  Linden  word  by  one  of  the 
other  boys,  which  had  been  done  that  afternoon. 

Thus  it  was  that  after  a  short  and  rather  silent  drive,  the  two 
gentlemen  went  together  into  the  last-century  sort  of  a  house, 
received  the  angular  welcome  of  Jonathan  Fax,  and  stood  side  by 
side  by  the  bed  where  the  sick  child  lay.  Side  by  side,  with  what 
different  faces  !  A  difference  which  Johnny  was  quick  to  re- 
cognise. He  lay  on  the  bed,  wrapped  in  a  little  old  plaid  cloak, 
and  with  cheeks  which  rivalled  its  one  remaining  bright  colour  ; 
and  half  unclosing  hia  heavy  eyes  to  see  the  Doctor,  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  Mr  Linden,  clasping  them  round  his  neck,  as  his 
friend  sat  down  on  the  bedside  and  gently  lifted  him  up,  and 
receiving  the  kiss  on  his  flushed  cheek  with  a  little  parting  of  the 
lips  which  said  how  glad  he  was.  But  then  he  lay  quite  still  in 
Mr  Linden's  arms. 

Whatever  attractions  the  Castle  of  Indolence  might  have  for 
Dr  Harrison  upon  occasion,  he  never  seemed  so  mucn  as  to  look 
that  way  when  he  was  at  his  work.  Now  it  made  no  difference 
he  was  no  friend  of  Johnny's ;  he  gave  Ms  attention  thoroughly 
and  with  all  his  skill  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  little 
patient. 

"  Is  there  nobody  to  take  care  of  him  ? "  he  asked,  in  French  ; 
for  Jonathan  Fax,  with  his  square  and  by  no  means  delicate  and 
tender  physiognomy,  stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  heavily 
looking  on. 

"I  shall, to-night,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  You  may  give  me  your 
directions." 
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The  Doctor  proceeded  to  do  this,  but  added,  "  He  wants  care 
and  good  nnrsing ;  and  he  '11  suffer  if  he  don't  have  it." 

"  He  shall  have  it,"  was  all  the  answer ;  and  when  the  Doctor 
had  finished  his  work  for  the  time,  Mr  Linden  laid  the  child  on 
the  bed  again,  giving  him  a  whispered  promise  to  come  back  and 
stay  with  him  all  night ;  upon  the  strength  of  which  promise 
Johnny  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

"  Has  the  creature  nobody  to  take  care  of  him  ? "  said  the 
Doctor,  as  they  went  out — "Nobody  at  home." 

"  I  shall  be  here  a  day  or  two, Linden  ;  111  see  him  early  in  the 
morning  afi^ain." 

Mr  Linden's  next  move  through  the  biting  air  was  to  drive 
home.    At  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  Faith  met  him. 

"  Endecott,  how  is  he  ?  " — "  Less  well  than  I  expected  to  find 
him,  dear  Faith.  I  found  Dr  Harrison,  and  took  him  there  with 
me." 

"  And  what  did  Dr  Harrison  say  of  him  ? " — "  That  he  wanted 
good  care  and  nursing." 

"  And  who  is  there  to  give  it  to  him,  Endy  ?  "  she  said,  with  a 
very  saddened  and  earnest  face. — "  Why  I  shall  give  it  to  him  to- 
night, my  child,  and  we  '11  see  about  to-morrow.  The  Doctor  pro- 
mised to  go  there  again  in  the  morning." 

She  stood  a  moment  silent,  and  then  saicL  "  I  '11  go  with  you." 

"  Not  to-night,  dear ;  it  is  not  needful.  He  will  not  want  more 
than  one  watcher." 

"  But  he  might  want  something  else,  something  to  be  done 
that  a  woman  about  the  house  might  be  wanted  for  ;  let  me  go 
too." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  you  must  go  to  sleep.  And  he  will  hardly  want 
anything  but  what  I  can  ^ve  him  to-night.  I  know  well  what 
your  little  hands  are  in  a  sick  room,"  he  said,  taking  them  in  his 
own.   "  I  know  well ;  but  they  are  not  made  of  iron,  nor  are  you." 

Faith  looked  ill  satisfied. 

"  Well,  you'll  not  hinder  my  taking  your  place  by  him  to-mor* 
row,  Endy  1 " — "  If  I  can,"  Mr  Linden  said,  "  I  shall  come  home 
to  breakfast,  and  then  I  may  know  what  you  had  better  do ;  but, 
if  I  should  be  detained  there,  and  so  not  get  here  till  midday, 
wait  for  me,  I  should  not  like  to  have  you  go  without  seeing  me 
again  ;  and  I  can  leave  Reuben  there  for  the  morning  if  need  be." 

"  0  Endecott ! "  she  said  with  a  heart  full,  but  she  said  no 
more,  and  ran  away.  She  came  back  soon  to  call  Mr  Linden  to 
tea,  which  had  waited  ;  and  after  tea,  when  he  was  about  going,  she 
put  a  basket  in  his  hand. 

"  I  hope  Mr  Fax  has  wood  in  his  house,  so  that  you  can  keep  a 
fire,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  find  anything  else  there.  You  11 
want  everything  that  is  in  this,  Endy,  please  remember." 

"  I  will  not  forget^"  he  said,  as  he  gave  her  hia  thanks,     "  But 
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what  did  that  exclamation  mean,  before  tea  ? " — "  What  exclama- 
tiou  ?  Oh  ! "  said  Faith,  smiling  somewhat  but  looking  down,  "I 
suppose  it  meant  that  I  was  disappointed." 

'*  My  dear  little  child,  you  must  try  not  to  feel  disappointed, 
because  I  am  quite  sure  you  ought  not  to  go  ;  and  that  must  con- 
tent both  you  and  me.    So  good-night.'' 

Faith  tried  to  be  contented,  but  her  little  scholar  lay  on  her 
heart.  And  it  lay  on  her  heart  too,  that  Mr  Linden  would  be 
watching  all  night  and  teaching  all  day. 

It  was  a  night  of  steady  watching,  broken  by  many  other  things, 
but  not  by  sleep.  There  was  constantly  some  little  thing  to  do 
for  the  sick  child,  ranging  from  giving  him  a  drink  of  water,  to 
giving  him  "  talk,''  or  rockmg,  and  it  might  be  singing,  him  to  sleep. 
Sut  the  restless  little  requests  never  had  to  wait  for  their  answer, 
and  with  the  whole  house  sunk  in  stillness  or  sleep,  Mr  Linden 
played  the  part  of  a  most  gentle  and  efficient  nurse,  and  thought 
of  Faith,  and  her  disappointment.  And  so  the  night  wore  away, 
and  the  morning  star  came  up,  and  then  the  red  flushes  of  sunrise. 

"  Who  tumeth  the  night  into  day,"  Mr  Linden  thought,  with  a 
grave  look  from  the  window  to  the  little  face  beside  him. 

Mr  Linden's  little  basket  had  stood  him  well  in  stead  that  long 
night,  for  Faith  had  said  truth  ;  nothing  was  for  him  in  Mr  Fax's 
house.  Mr  Fax  was  well  enough  satisfied  that  Johnny's  teacher 
should  take  the  trouble  of  nursing  the  child,  had  no  idea  that  suck 
trouble  would  necessarily  involve  much  loss  of  sleep,  and  still 
further  no  notion  of  the  fact  that  a  watcher  at  night  needs  food  as 
much  as  fire.  Fire  Mr  Linden  had,  but  he  would  have  been 
worse  off  without  the  stores  he  found  in  his  basket.  In  truth  the 
supply  generally  was  sufficient  to  have  kept  him  from  starving 
even  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  without  his  breakfast ;  but  Dr 
Harrison  concerned  himseK  about  his  little  patient,  and  was  better 
than  Mr  Linden's  hopes.  He  came,  though  in  the  cold  short 
February  morning,  a  good  while  before  eight  o'clock.  He  gave 
Mr  Linden  a  pleasant  clasp  of  the  hand,  and  then  made  his 
observations  in  silence. 

"  Is  this  one  of  your  favourites  1"  he  said,  at  length. 

A  grave  "  Yes." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

Mr  Linden  was  silent  at  first,  looking  down  at  the  child  with  a 
sort  of  expression  the  Doctor  had  not  often  seen,  and  when  he 
spoke  it  was  without  raising  his  eyes. 

"  Tell  me  more  particularly." 

"I  don't  know  myself,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  frankness 
startling  in  one  of  his  profession  ;  but  Dr  Harrison's  characteristic 
carelessness  nowhere  made  itself  more  apparent  than  in  his  words 
and  about  what  people  might  think  of  them,  "  I  don't  say  any- 
thing certmnly^  but  I  do  not  like  appearances." 
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The  Doctor  proceeded  to  do  this,  but  added,  "  He  wants  caro 
and  good  nursing ;  and  he  '11  suffer  if  he  don't  have  it." 

"  He  shall  have  it,"  was  all  the  answer ;  and  when  the  Doctor 
had  finished  his  work  for  the  time,  Mr  Linden  laid  the  child  on 
the  bed  again,  giving  him  a  whispered  promise  to  come  back  and 
stay  with  him  all  night ;  upon  the  strength  of  which  promise 
Johnny  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

"  Has  the  creature  nobody  to  take  care  of  him  ? "  said  the 
Doctor,  as  they  went  out — "Nobody  at  home." 

"  I  shall  be  here  a  day  or  two,  Linden  ;  111  see  him  early  in  the 
morning  again." 

Mr  iSnden's  next  move  through  the  biting  air  was  to  drive 
home.    At  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  Faith  met  him. 

"  Endecott,  how  is  he  ?  " — "  Less  well  than  I  expected  to  find 
him,  dear  Faith.  I  found  Dr  Harrison,  and  took  mm  there  with 
me." 

"  And  what  did  Dr  Harrison  say  of  him  ? " — "  That  he  wanted 
good  care  and  nursing." 

"  And  who  is  there  to  give  it  to  him,  Endy  ?"  she  said,  with  a 
veiy  saddened  and  earnest  face. — "  Why  I  sliall  give  it  to  him  to- 
night, my  child,  and  we  '11  see  about  to-morrow.  The  Doctor  pro- 
mised to  go  there  again  in  the  morning." 

She  stood  a  moment  silent,  and  then  said^  "  1 11  go  with  you." 

"  Not  to-night,  dear ;  it  is  not  needfuL  He  will  not  want  more 
than  one  watcher." 

"  But  he  might  want  something  else,  something  to  be  done 
that  a  woman  aoout  the  house  might  be  wanted  for  ;  let  me  go 
too." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  you  must  go  to  sleep.  And  he  will  hardly  want 
anything  but  what  I  can  give  him  to-night.  I  know  well  what 
your  little  hands  are  in  a  sick  room,"  he  said,  taking  them  in  his 
o^vn.   "  I  know  well ;  but  they  are  not  made  of  iron,  nor  are  you." 

Faith  looked  ill  satisfied. 

"  "Well,  you'll  not  hinder  my  taking  your  place  by  him  to-moi*- 
row,  Endy  ] " — "  If  I  can,"  Mr  Linden  said,  "  I  shall  come  home 
to  breakfast,  and  then  I  may  know  what  you  had  better  do  ;  but, 
if  I  should  be  detained  there,  and  so  not  get  here  till  midday, 
wait  for  me,  I  should  not  like  to  have  you  go  without  seeing  mo 
again  ;  and  I  can  leave  Reuben  there  for  the  morning  if  need  be." 

"  0  Endecott ! "  she  said  with  a  heart  full,  but  she  said  no 
more,  and  ran  away.  She  came  back  soon  to  call  Mr  Linden  to 
tea,  which  had  waited  ;  and  after  tea,  when  he  was  about  going,  she 
put  a  basket  in  his  hand. 

"  I  hope  Mr  Fax  has  wood  in  his  house,  so  that  you  can  keep  a 
fire,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  find  anything  else  there.  You  11 
want  everything  that  is  in  this,  Endy,  please  remember." 

"  I  will  not  forget^"  he  said,  as  he  gavQ  bjia:  \^^3wiaisaK    ^^^^^ 
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"  Dear  Johnny  f  can  yon  speak  to  me  ? "  said  Faith,  tenderly 
touching  her  cheek  again  to  his. — "  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,''  he  said,  in 
a  quiet  voice,  and  with  the  same  bit  of  a  smile.  That  was  wnat 
Faith  wante  A    Then  she  looked  up. 

"Are  you  going  to  school  now,  Keuben ?"'^— "  I  didn't  expect  to 
this  morning.  Miss  Faith,"  Eeuben  said,  with  a  sober  glance  at  his 
little  comrade. 

"  Then  you  can  wait  here  a  bit  for  me." 

Leaving  Beuben  once  more  in  charge,  Faith  went  on  a  nun- 
maging  expedition  over  the  house  to  find  some  woman  inmate. 
Not  too  easily  or  speedily  she  was  found  at  last,  the  housekeeper 
and  all-work  woman,  deep  in  all  work  as  she  really  seemed,  and 
in  an  outer  kitchen  of  remote  business,  whither  Faith  had  traced 
her  by  an  exercise  of  determinate  patience  and  skilL  Having  got 
80  far,  Faitii  was  not  balked  in  the  rest,  and  obtaining  from  her 
some  of  Johnny's  clean  linen  which  she  persuaded  her  to  go  in 
search  of,  she  returned  to  the  room  where  she  had  left  Eeub^ 
and  set  about  making  the  sick  child  as  comfortable  as  in  his  sick- 
ness he  could  be. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  alread^r  since  Johnny  had  lain  there  and 
had  had  little  effectual  attention  from  anybody,  till  Mr  Linden 
came  last  night.  The  child  might  well  look  at  his  new  nurse,  for 
her  neat  dress,  and  gentle  face,  and  soft  movements,  were  alone  a 
balm  for  any  sick  place.  And  in  her  quiet  way,  Faith  set  about 
changing  the  look  of  this  one.  There  was  plenty  of  wood,  and  she 
made  a  glorious  fire.  Then  tenderly  and  dexterously  she  managed 
to  get  a  fresh  night-gown  on  Johnny  without  disturbing  hirn  more 
than  pleasantly  witn  her  soft  mani;pulations  ;  and  wrapping  him 
in  a  nice  little  old  double-gown  wmch  she  had  brought  witn  her, 
and  which  had  been  a  friend  of  her  own  childish  days,  Faith  gave 
him  to  Reuben  to  hold  while  she  made  up  the  bed  and  changed 
the  clothes,  the  means  for  which  she  had  also  won  from  the  house- 
keeper. Then  having  let  down  the  chintz  curtains  to  shield  off 
the  intense  glare  of  the  sunny  snow,  Faith  assumed  Johnny  into 
her  own  arms.  She  had  brought  vinegar  from  home,  and  with  it 
bathed  the  little  boy's  face  and  hands,  and  brushed  his  hair,  tiU 
the  refreshed  little  head  lay  upon  her  breast  in  soothed  rest  and 
comfort. 

"  There,  Johnny,"  she  whispered,  as  her  lips  touched  his  brow, 
"  Mr  Linden  may  come  as  soon  as  he  pleases  :  we  are  ready  for 
him." 

The  child  haK  unclosed  his  eyes  at  the  words,  and  then  sunk 
again  into  one  of  his  fits  of  feverish  sleep,  the  colour  rising  in  his 
cheeks  a  little,  the  breath  coming  quick.  Reuben  knelt  down  at 
Faith's  side,  and  watched  him. 

"  I  used  to  wonder,  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  softly,  "  what  would 
become  of  him  if  Mr  Linden  ever  went  away/'  and  the  quiet  pause 
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told  wliat  provision  EexLben  thought  was  fast  coming  for  any  snch 
contingency.  "  You  can't  think  what  Mr  Linden 's  been  to  Johnny, 
Aliss  Faith,''  ^^  went  on,  in  the  same  low  voice,  "  and  to  all  of  us," 
he  added,  lower  still.  "  But  he 's  taken  such  care  of  him,  in  school 
and  out.  It  was  only  last  week  Johnny  told  me  he  liked  coming 
to  school  in  the  winter,  because  then  Mr  Linden  always  went  home 
with  him.  And  whenever  he  could  get  in  Mr  Linden's  lap  ho 
was  perfectly  happy.  And  Mr  Linden  would  let  him  sometimes, 
even  in  school,  because  Johnny  was  so  little  and  not  very  strong, 
and  he  'd  let  him  sit  in  his  lap  and  go  to  sleep  for  a  little  while 
when  he  got  tired,  and  then  Johnny  would  go  back  to  his  lessons 
as  bright  as  a  bee.  That  was  the  way  he  did  the  veiy  first  day 
school  was  opened,  for  Johnny  was  frightened  at  [first,  and  had  a 
mind  to  cry — ^he  'd  never  had  anybody  to  take  much  care  of  liim. 
And  Mr  Linden  just  called  him,  and  took  him  up  and  spoke  to 
him,  and  Johnny  laid  his  head  right  down  and  went  to  sleep ;  and 
he 's  loved  Mr  Linden  with  all  ms  heart  ever  since.  I  know  we 
all  laughed,  and  he  smiled  himself^  but  it  made  all  the  rest  of  us 
love  him  too." 

Keuben  had  gone  on  talking,  softly,  as  if  he  felt  sure  of  sym- 
pathy in  all  he  might  say  on  the  subject.  But  that  "  first  day 
school  was  opened ! "  how  Faith's  thoughts  sprang  back  there  I 
with  what  strange,  mixed  memories  the  vision  of  it  came  up  before 
her !  That  day  and  time  when  so  many  new  threads  were  intro- 
duced into  her  life,  which  were  now  showing  their  colours  and 
working  out  their  various  patterns.  It  was  only  a  spring  there 
and  back  again,  however,  that  her  thoughts  took,  or  rather  the 
vision  was  a  sort  of  background  to  Reuben's  delineations,  and  her 
eye  was  upon  these,  with  what  kind  of  sympathy  she  did  not  care 
to  let  him  see.  Her  cheek  was  bent  down  to  the  sick  child's  head, 
and  Faith's  face  was  half  hidden.  Until  a  moment  later,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Johnny's  father  came  in  to  see  what  was  become 
of  him ;  and  then  Mr  Fax  had  no  clue  to  the  lustrous  softness  of 
the  eyes  that  looked  up  at  him.    He  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

"  What ! "  said. he.  "  Why,  who 's  Johnny  got  to  look  after  him 
now  ?" — "  I  am  his  teacher,  sir." 

"  His  teacher,  be  you  ?  Seems  to  me  he 's  a  lot  of  '6m,  One 
teacher  stayed  with  him  last  night.  How  many  has  he  got,  among 
you ] " — " Only  two,"  said  Faith,  rejoicing  that  she  was  one,  "I 
am  his  Sunday-school  teacher." 

"  Well,  what's  your  name,  now  ? " — "  Faith  Derrick." 

"  That 's  who  you  be ! "  said  Mr  Fax  in  surprise.  "  Don't  say ! 
Well,  Johnny 's  got  into  good  hands,  ain't  he  t  How 's  he  gettin* 
along?" 

Faith's  eyes  went  down  to  the  little  boy,  and  her  hand  passed 
slowly  and  tenderly  over  his  hair ;  she  was  at  a  loaaliQ^  Vi^ssx^^^^^ 
and  Keuben  spoke  for  her. 
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«  He 's  been  sleeping  a  good  deal  this  moming.'' 

The  father  stooped  towards  the  child,  but  his  look  w^it  from 
him  to  Faithy  wita  a  mixture  of  curio6it7  and  uneasiness  as  he 
•poke. 

'<  Sleepin',  is  he  7  Then  I  guess  he 's  gettin'  along  first-rate — 
ain't  he?'* 

Again  Faith's  look  astonished  the  man,  both  because  of  its  in- 
tent soft  beauty  and  the  trembling  set  of  her  lip.  But  how  to 
answer  him  she  did  not  know.  Her  head  sunk  over  the  child's 
brow  as  she  exclaimed — 

<<  His  dear  Master  knows  what  to  do  with  him ! " 

Jonathan  Fax  stood  up  straight  and  looked  at  Beuben. 

"  What  does  she  mean?" — "  She  means  that  he  is  in  (lod's  hands, 
and  that  we  don't  know  yet  what  He  will  do,"  Eeuben  answered, 
with  clear  simplicity. 

Yet  it  was  a  strange  view  of  the  subject  to  Mr  Fax ;  and  he 
stood  stiff  and  angular  and  square,  looking  down  at  Faith  and  hei 
charge,  feeling  startled  and  strange.  Her  face  was  bent  so  that  he 
could  not  see  that  quiver  of  her  lip  now ;  but  he  did  see  one  or  two 
drops  fall  from  the  lowered  eyeUds  on  Johnny's  hair.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  asked  more  questions,  but  he  did  not ;  something  kept 
them  back.  He  stood  fixed,  with  gathering  soberness  growing  over 
his  features.  Little  he  guessed  that  those  tears  had  been  h^ 
wrung  from  Faith's  eyes  by  the  contrast  between  his  happy  little 
child  and  him.  It  was  with  something  like  a  groan  at  last  that 
he  turned  away,  merely  bidding  Reuben  Taylor  to  call  for  any- 
thing that  was  wanted. 

The  morning  wore  on  softly,  for  Johnny  still  slept  Reuben 
went  quietly  about,  giving  attention  where  it  was  needed ;  to  the 
fire  or  to  the  curtains — drawn  back  now  as  the  sun  gotroimd — or 
bringing  Faith  a  footstool,  or  trying  some  other  little  thing  for  her 
comfort ;  and  when  he  was  not  wanted  remaining  in  .absolute  still- 
ness. As  it  neared  midday,  however,  he  took  his  stand  by  the 
window,  and  after  a  short  watch  there  suddenly  turned  and  left 
the  roouL    And  a  moment  after  Mr  Linden  came  in. 

Faith  met  him  with  a  look  of  grave,  sweet  quiet,  in  which  was 
mingled  a  certain  joy  at  being  where  she  was.  She  waited  for  him 
to  speak.  But  something  in  her  face,  or  her  office,  moved  hiTn  ; 
the  gravity  of  his  own  look  deepened  as  he  came  forward,  his 
words  were  not  ready.  He  sat  down  by  her,  resting  his  arm  on 
the  back  of  her  chair,  and  giving  her  and  Johnny  the  same  saluta- 
tion, the  last  too  softly  to  arouse  hiTn. 

**  Has  the  Doctor  been  here  1 "  he  said  first—"  No." 

^   He  was  silent  again  for  a  minute,  but  then  Johnny  suddenly 

^M||||ftteHwking  perhaps  out  of  some  fever-dream ;  for  he  seemed 

^^^^^^^V|^^wildered,  and  almost  ready  to  cry,  turning  his 

^^^  ^B^AJ  ^^  everything  and  everybody  as  it  seemed^ 
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imtil  hig  eyes  were  fairly  open,  and  then  giving  almost  a  spring 
out  of  Faith's  arms  into  those  of  Mr  Linden,  holding  him  round 
the  neck  and  breathing  little  sobbing  breaths  on  his  shoulder,  till 
the  resting-place  had  done  its  work — till  Mr  Linden's  soft  whispered 
words  had  given  him  comfort.  But  it  was  a  little  wearily  then 
that  he  said  «  Sing." 

Was  it  wearily  that  the  son^  was  given  ?  Faith  could  not  tell ; 
she  could  not  name  those  difierent  notes  in  the  voice,  she  could 
onhr  feel  that  the  octave  reached  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Faith  had  drawn  her  chair  a  little  back,  and  with  her  head 
leaning  on  the  back  of  Mr  Linden's  chair,  listened — ^in  a  spirit 
not  very  different  from  Johnnjr's  own.  She  looked  up  then  when 
it  was  done,  with  almost  as  childlike  a  brow.  It  had  quieted  Mm, 
as  with  a  charm,  and  the  little  smile  he  gave  Faith  was  almost 
wondering  why  she  looked  grave. 

"YouVe  been  here  a  good  while,"  he  said,  as  if  the  mere 
announcement  of  the  fact  spoke  his  thanks. 

"  Has  she  ] "  Mr  Linden  said.  "  What  has  Miss  Faith  done  with 
you,  Johnny,  if  she  has  been  here  a  good  while  1 " — "  All  sorts  of 
things,"  Johnny  answered,  with  another  comprehensive  expression 
of  gratitude. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if 
she  had  dressed  you  up  in  something  she  used  to  wear  herself." 

"  She  wasn't  ever  so  little,"  the  child  said,  softly. 

Faith  had  been  preparing  for  him  a  cup  of  some  light  nourish- 
ment which  he  was  to  take  from  time  to  time,  and  now,  coming  to 
Mr  Linden's  side,  kneeled  down  there  before  Johnny  to  give  it  to 
him.  The  child  took  the  delicate  spoonfuls  as  she  gave  them, 
turning  his  fair  eyes  from  her  to  Mr  Linden  aa  if  he  felt  in  a  very 
sweet  atmosphere  of  love  and  care  ;  and  when  she  went  away 
with  the  cup,  he  said  in  his  slow  fashion — 

"  I  love  her  very  much." 

And  Faith  heard  the  answer — "  And  so  do  I." 

Coming  up  behind  Mr  Linden,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Endecott,  where  are  you  going  to  take  dinner  and  rest  to- 
day ? " — "  Oh,  I  will  take  rest  by  the  way,"  he  answered,  lightly, 
and  with  a  snule  at  her.  "  There  is  dinner  enough  in  my  supper- 
basket — I  have  not  much  time  for  it,  neither." 

"  School  agadn  this  afternoon  ? " — ^'  Yes,  I  must  be  there  for  a 
while." 

Faith  moved  away,  remarking,  in  a  different  tone,  "Your  supper- 
basket  is  at  home,  sir ; "  and  busied  her  energies  about  serving 
him  as  she  had  just  served  Johnnv,  with  something  more  sub- 
stantial however.  Faith  had  brought  a  lunch-basket,  and  in  five 
minutes  had  made  Mr  Linden  a  cup  of  home-tea. 

As  Mr  Linden  was  laying  Johnny  gently  do^fni  ^^  *^^  \sf^> 
Faith  seized  her  chance. 
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"You'll  let  me  stay  here  to-night,  won't  you,  Endecott ? "— 
<*  It  would  not  be  good  for  you,  dear  child ;  if  you  stay  until 
night  it  win  be  quite  as  much  as  you  ought  to  do.  But  I  will  see 
you  again  by  that  time," 

"  I  am  strong,  Endecott" 

"  Yes,  you  are  strong,  little  Sunbeam,**  he  said,  turning  now  to 
her  and  taking  both  her  hands  ;  ^'  and  yet  it  is  a  sort  of  strength 
I  must  guard.  Even  sunbeams  must  not  be  always  on  duty.  But 
we  '11  see  about  it  when  I  come  back." 

Mr  Linden  went  off  to  his  other  sp^here  of  action,  and  soon  after 
lleuben  came  softly  in,  just  to  let  Faith  know  that  he  was  at  hand 
if  she  wanted  anything,  and  to  offer  to  take  her  place. 

"  Reuben,**  said  Faith,  suddenly,  "  have  you  had  any  dinner  ?  ** 
— "Oh  yes,  ma*am— enough,'*  Reuben  said,  with  a  smile.  "I 
brt^ught  something  with  me  this  morning.** 

Faith  put  her  lunch-basket  into  his  hand,  but  her  words  were 
cut  short,  for  she  saw  Dr  Harrison  just  coming  to  the  house. 
Sho  moved  away  and  stood  gravely  by  the  fire. 

The  Doctor  came  in  nulling  off  his  glove.  He  gave  his  hand 
to  Faith  with  evident  pleasure,  but  with  frank  free  pleasure,  that 
had  nothing  embarrassing  about  the  manner  of  it,  except  the  in- 
t\ication  of  its  depth.  After  a  few  words,  given  with  as  easy  an 
intmmtion  as  if  the  thermometer  were  not  just  a  few  degrees  above 
«on>  outside  where  he  had  come  from,  the  Doctor's  eye  went  over 
tv>  the  other  person  in  the  room,  and  then  the  Doctor  himself 
cx\>!WtHl  over  and  offered  his  hand. 

•*  I  shall  never  see  you,  Reuben,**  said  he,  with  a  very  pleasant 
recoUectivo   play   of  eye   and  lip,    "without   thinking   of  a 

The  Doctor  had  a  more  full  view  of  Reuben's  eyes  thereupon, 
ihiui  he  had  ever  before  been  favoured  with ;  for  one  moment 
their  clear,  true,  earnest  expression  met  his.  But  whatever  the 
Voy  read,  or  tried  to  read,  or  did  not  read,  he  answered  simply  as 
ho  looked  away  again — 

**  You  have  been  that  to  me,  sir.** 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Doctor,  lightly.  '*  I  am  afraid  not, 
mwwrding  to  your  friend  Mr  Linden's  definition.  But  reckon  me 
wch  a  one  as  I  can  be,  wiU  you  ?  **  He  turned  away  without 
Wftlting  for  the  answer,  and  went  back  to  Faith. 

"  Do  you  know,*'  he  said,  "  I  expected  to  find  you  here  ?  ** — 
^  Vojy  naturally,"  said  Faith,  quietly. 

**Yes,  it  is  according  to  my  experience.     Now,  Tiow  ia  this 

)U  ^roa^^ee,  and  so  did  Faith.    He  looked  at  the  child, 
yf^^^JUf^^^kgeiit  from  Johnny  to  him.    Both  faces  wero 
J/tt^r^        ^HP^  more  grave  as  she  looked. 
^^^  Hpl "  she  repeated. — '<  He  is  not  worse/*  said 
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tlie  Doctor ;  "  except  that  not  to  be  better  is  to  be  worse  ?    Are 
you  particularly  interested  in  Mm  ? " 

Faith  looked  down  at  the  sweet  pure  little  face,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  was  very  still.  She  did  not  even  think  of  answer- 
ing the  Doctor,  nor  dare  speak  words  at  alL  Her  first  movement 
was  to  push  away  softly  a  lock  of  hair  from  Johnny's  forehead. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  him,  Dr  Harrison  ? " — "  Not  much  just 
now ;  go  on  as  you  have  been  doing.  I  will  bo  here  to-night 
again,  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  know  more." 

He  gave  her  a  new  medicine  for  him,  however ;  and  having  said 
all  that  was  needful  on  that  score,  came  back  with  her  to  the  fire, 
and  stood  a  little  while  talking,  just  so  long  as  it  would  do  for  him 
to  stay  with  any  chance  of  its  being  acceptable  ;  talking  in  a  tone 
that  aid  not  jar  with  the  place  or  the  time,  gravely  and  pleasantly, 
of  some  matters  of  interest ;  and  then  he  went. 

Not  a  very  long  time  had  passed,  when  Faith  heard  sleigh-bells 
again,  and  a  person  very  different  from  the  Doctor  came  softly  in, 
even  Mrs  Denick.  She  smiled  at  Reuben  and  Faith,  and  goinff 
close  up  to  the  bed,  folded  her  hands  quietly  together  and  stooa 
looking  at  the  sick  child  ;  the  smile  vanishing  from  her  face,  her 
lips  taking  a  tender,  pitiful  set — her  eyes  in  their  experience 
gravely  reading  the  signs.  She  looked  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
then  with  a  little  sorrowful  sigh  she  turned  to  Faith. 

"  Pretty  child,"  she  said,  "  can't  you  take  a  little  rest  ?  I  '11  sit 
by  him  now." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  *m  not  tired — ^much.  I  have  not  been  very 
busy." 

Mrs  Derrick,  however,  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and 
did  not  content  herself  till  she  had  Faith  on  a  low  seat  at  her  side, 
and  Faith's  head  on  her  lap,  which  was  a  rest  to  mind  and  body 
both.  Reuben  replenished  the  fire  and  went  out,  and  the  two  sat 
alone. 

"Faith,"  her  mother  said,  softly,  "don't  you  think  he'd  bo 
content  with  me*  to-night  ?  I  cant  bear  to  have  Mr  Linden  sit 
up." 

"  I  want  to  stay  myself,  mother,  if  he  would  let  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  '11  do  that.  Faith,  and  I  guess  he 's  right 
But  you  must  make  him  go  home  to  tea,  child,  and  he  might  rest 
a  little  then  ;  and  I  'U  stay  till  he  comes  back,  at  least" 

There  was  not  much  more  to  be  said  then,  for  Johnny  woke  up 
and  wanted  to  be  taken  on  Faith's  lap,  and  talked  to  and  petted ; 
answering  all  her  efforts  with  a  sort  of  grateful  little  smile  and 
way,  but  moving  himself  about  in  her  arms  as  if  he  felt  restless 
and  uneasy.  It  went  to  her  heart.  Presently,  in  the  low  tones 
which  were  music  of  themselves,  she  carried  Ms  thoughts  off  to 
the  time  when  Jesus  was  a  little  child,  and  began  to  ^v^Icmsjl^xsc 
the  simplicity  of  very  graphic  detail,  ^«c\i  q1^<^  ^jJvstj  ^\^C2c»^'^ 
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life  upon  eaith.  It  was  a  name  tiiat  Johnny  loved  to  hear ;  and 
Faith  went  from  point  to  point  of  His  woids,  and  wonden,  and 
healing  power  and  comforting  love.  Not  dwelliDg  too  long^  bat 
telling  Johnny  very  mnch  as  if  she  had  seen  it,  each  gentle  storf 
of  the  sick  and  Uie  weary  and  the  troubled,  who  came  in  their 
Tarions  ways  to  ask  pity  of  Jesus,  and  found  it ;  and  reporting  to 
Johnny,  as  if  she  had  heard  them,  the  words  of  promise  and  love 
that  a  little  child  could  understand.  Mrs  Derrick  listened  ;  she 
had  never  heard  just  such  a  talk  in  her  life.  The  peculiarity  of 
it  was  in  the  vivid  faith  and  love  which  took  hold  otthe  things  as 
if  Faith  had  had  them  by  eyesight  and  hearing,  and  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  representation  with  wmch  she  gave  them,  as  a  child  to  a 
child.  And  all  the  while  she  let  Johnny  constantly  be  changing 
his  positiop,  as  restlessneas  prompted ;  £rom  sitting  to  kneeling 
and  lying  in  her  arms  ;  sometimes  brushing  his  hair,  which  once 
in  a  while  he  had  a  fancy  for,  and  scmietimes  combing  it  off  from 
his  forehead  with  her  own  fingers  dipped  in  the  vinegar  and 
water,  which  he  liked  to  smelL  Nothing  could  be  more  winning 
— nothing  more  skilful — in  its  way,  than  Faith's  talk  to  the  sick 
child  that  half-hour  or  more  ;  and  Johnny  told  its  effect,  in  the 
way  he  would  bid  her  "  talk,"  if  she  paused  for  a  minute.  So  by 
d^^rees  the  restless  fit  passed  off  for  the  time,  and  he  lay  still  in 
her  arms,  with  drooping  heavy  eyelids  now. 

Swiftly  the  dayl^ht  ebbed  away,  and  still  Faith  rocked  softly 
back  and  forth,  and  her  mother  watched  her.  Once  in  a  while 
Beuben  came  silently  in  to  bring  wood  or  fresh  water,  otherwise 
they  had  no  interruption.  Then  Mr  Linden  came,  and  sitting 
down  by  Faith  as  he  had  done  before,  asked  about  the  child  sma 
about  the  Doctor. 

**  He  came  very  soon  after  you  went  away,"  said  Faith.  **  He 
said  that  he  was  no  better,  and  that  to  be*  no  better  was  to  be 
worse."  It  was  plain  that  she  thought  more  than  she  said. 
Faith  had  little  ezpeneuce,  but  there  is  an  intuitive  skill  in 
some  eves  to  know  what  thev  have  never  known  before. 

^fr  Linden  bent  down  over  the  child,  laying  cheek  to  cheek 
softly  and  silently,  until  Johnny,  rousing  up  a  Utile,  held  up  his 
lips  to  be  kisssed,  and  he  did  not  raise  his  head  then. 

*^  Have  you  been  asleep,  Johnny  I "  he  said. 

^  I  don't  know,"  the  child  said,  dreamily. 

^  Has  Miss  Faith  taken  care  of  you  ever  since  I  went  away  t  * 
-^'^  Tes,"  Johnny  said,  with  a  little  faint  smile,  ^  and  we  've  had 
talk." 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  here  to  hear  it,''  said  Mr  Linden.  "  What 
was  it  about  1  all  sortB  of  sweet  things  ?  "^^^  Tes^'^  Johnny  nid 
again,  his  iiM:e  brightening,  ^  out  of  the  Bible." 

/"Well,  they  are  the  sweetest  things  I  know  o^*'  aaid  Mr 
liodeiL    ^2fow,  if  you  will  eome  aa  my  lap^  I  am  mre  Mm 
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Faith  will  get  you  something  to  eat;  she  can  do  it  a  great  dpal 
better  than  I  can.'' 

Faith  had  soon  done  that,  and  brought  the  cup  to  Johnny,  of 
something  that  he  liked,  and  fed  him  as  she  had  done  at  noon. 
It  seemea  to  refresh  him,  for  he  fell  into  a  quieter  sleep  than  he 
had  had  for  some  time,  and  was  softly  laid  on  the  bed. 

"  Now,  dear  Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said,  coming  back  to  her,  "it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  home  and  rest." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  send  me  ? "  she  said,  wistfully. 

"  Or  take  you,"  he  said,  with  a  soft  touch  of  ms  finders  on  her 
hair.     "  I  don't  know  but  I  could  be  spared  long  enougn  for  that** 

It  was  arranged  so,  Mrs  Derrick  undertaking  to  supply  all 
deficiencies  so  far  as  she  could,  until  Mr  Linden  should  get  back 
again.  The  fast  drive  home  through  the  still  cold  air  was  re- 
freshing to  both  parties  ;  it  was  a  snU  drive  too.  Then  leaving 
Mr  Linden  to  get  a  little  rest  on  the  sofa,  Faith  prepared  tea.  But 
Mr  Linden  would  not  stay  long  after  that,  for  rest  or  anything. 

He  went,  and  Mrs  Derrick  came ;  but  Faith,  though  weaiy  enough 
certainly,  spent  the  evening  in  study. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

It  was  but  fair  day,  the  sun  had  not  risen,  when  Faith  was  on  her 
way.  She  wondered,  as  she  went,  what  they  would  have  done 
that  winter  without  Jeny,  and  looked  at  the  colouring  clouds  in 
the  east  with  a  strange  quick  appreciation  of  the  rising  of  that  other 
day  told  of  in  the  Bible,  Little  Johnny  brought  the  two  near — 
the  type  and  the  antitype. 

The  room  where  little  Johnny  was,  lay — ^like  the  chamber  called 
Peace,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress — towards  the  sun-rising  ;  but  to 
reach  it,  Faith  had  first  to  pass  through  another  on  the  darker  side 
of  the  house.  The  door  between  the  two  stood  open,  perhaps  for 
fresher  air ;  and  as  Faith  came  lightly  in  she  could  see  that  room 
lit  up  as  it  were  with  the  early  suiH)eams.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
room  ;  the  windows  with  chintz  shades,  the  floor  painted,  with  a 
single  strip  of  rag  carpet ;  the  old  low-post  bedstead,  with  its  check 
blue  and  white  spread,  the  high-backed  splinter  chairs,  told  of  life 
that  had  made  but  little  progress  in  modem  improvement ;  and 
Jonathan  Fax  himself — lean,  long-headed,  and  lantern-jawed — 
looked  grimmer  than  ever  under  his  new  veil  of  solemn  feeling. 
He  sat  by  the  window. 

Little  Johnny  sat  in  his  teacher's  lap,  one  arm  round  his  neck, 
and  his  weary  little  head  resting  as  securely  on  Mr  Linden's 
breast  as  if  it  had  been  a  woman's.     The  other  hand  moved  softly 
over  the  cuff  of  that  black  sleeve,  or  twined  its  thin  fiiu^'c&^ss.^ss^ 
out  ihe  strong  hand  that  WM  cliMr^  i^vxsA  \!S!&«   ^\&s^Qi5&»^ 
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raising  his  eyes,  Jolmny  put  some  question,  or  asked  for  "  talk  ;" 
his  own  face  then  much  the  brighter  of  the  two,  Faith  could  see 
the  face  that  bent  over  him  not  only  touched  with  its  wonted 
gravity,  which  the  heavenly  seal  set  there,  but  moved  and  shaken 
in  its  composure  by  the  wistful  eyes  and  words  of  the  little  boy. 
The  answering  words  were  too  low-spoken  for  her  to  hear.  She 
coidd  see  how  tenderly  the  child's  caresses  were  returned.  Not  the 
mother  whose  care  Johnny  had  never  known,  could  have  given 
the  little  head  gentler  rest ;  nay,  not  so  good,  unless  she  could 
have  given  the  little  heart  such  comfort  For  Johnny  was  in  the 
arms  of  one  who  knew  well  that  road  to  the  unseen  land — ^who 
had  studied  it ;  and  now  as  the  child  went  on  before  him,  could 
still  give  him  words  of  cheer,  and  show  him  the  stepping-stones 
through  the  dark  river. 

Faith  stood  still  one  minute,  and  another  ;  then,  pulling  off  her 
hood,  she  came  in  with  a  footfall  so  noiseless  that  it  never  brought 
Mr  Fax's  head  from  the  window,  and  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
that  group.  She  had  a  smile  for  Johnny,  too,  but  it  was  a  smile 
that  had  quite  left  the  things  of  the  world  behind  it,  and  met  the 
child  on  ms  own  ground,  and  her  kiss  was  sweet  accordingly.  A 
look  and  a  clasp  of  the  hand  to  Mr  Linden,  then  she  rose  up  and 
went  round  to  the  window  to  take  the  hand  of  Mr  Fax,  who  had 
found  his  feet 

"  I  'm  very  much  beholden  to  ye,"  said  he,  in  somewhat  aston- 
ished wise.  "  You  're  takin*  a  sight  o'  trouble  among  ye.*' — "  It 's 
no  trouble,  sir." 

Mr  Fax  looked  bewildered.  He  advanced  to  Mr  Linden. 
"  Now  this  ^1  's  here,"  said  he, "  don't  you  think  you  hadn't 
better  come  into  another  room  and  try  to  drop  off  ?  I  guess  he 
can  get  along  without  you  for  a  spell,  can't  he  1 " — "  I  am  not 
quite  ready  to  leave  him,"  Mr  Linden  said,  "  and  I  am  not  at  all 
aleepy,  Mr  Fax.    Perhaps  I  will  come  by  and  by." 

«  We'll  have  breakfast,  I  conclude,  some  time  this  forenoon. 
I  '11  go  and  see  if  it 's  ever  comin'.    Maybe  you  '11  take  that  first" 

He  went  away,  and  Faith,  rid  of  her  wrappers,  came  up  again 
behind  Johnny,  passing  her  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  bending 
down  her  face  to  his.  She  did  not  speak,  only  her  eye  went  to 
Mr  Linden  for  intelligence,  as  the  eye  will,  even  when  it  has  seen 
for  itselft 

'^  Dr  Harrison  is  coining  this  morning,"  was  all  he  said.  She 
did  not  need  to  ask  any  more. 

"  May  Johnny  have  anything  now  ? " — "  Oh  yes,  and  he  will 
like  it,"  Mr  Linden  said,  in  a  different  tone,  and  half  addressing 
the  child.  "  He  asked  me  some  time  ago  when  you  were  coming, 
but  not  for  that." 

Faith  brought  something  freslily  prepared  for  Johnny,  and 
setyed  hixn  toaderlj.    Meanwhile  her  own  coffee  had  been  on  the 
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fire,  and  after  making  two  or  three  simple  arrangements  of  things, 
she  came  back  to  them. 

"  Will  you  sit  with  me  now,  Johnny,  and  let  Mr  Linden  have 
some  breakfast  ? " — "  In  here  ? "  the  child  said.  But  being  reas- 
sured on  that  point,  he  came  to  Faith's  arms  very  willingly,  or 
rather  let  Mr  Linden  place  him  there,  when  she  had  drawn  her 
chair  up  nearer  the  ta  ole,  so  that  he  could  look  on.  And  with 
her  arms  wrapped  tenderly  round  him,  but  a  face  of  as  clear  quiet 
as  the  morning  sky,  when  there  are  no  clouds  before  the  sunrise, 
she  sat  there,  and  she  and  Johnny  watched  Mr  Linden's  break- 
fast. There  was  no  need  to  talk,  for  Johnny  had  a  simple  pleasure 
in  what  was  going  on,  and  in  everything  his  friend  did  ;  and  if 
the  little  face  before  him  hindered  Mr  Linden's  enjoyment  of 
breakfast,  that  was  suffered  to  appear  as  little  as  possible. 
Breakfast  was  even  rather  prolonged  and  played  with,  because 
it  seemed  to  amuse  him ;  and  the  word  and  the  smile  were 
always  ready,  either  to  call  forth  or  to  answer  one  from  the  child. 
Nor  from  him  alone,  for  by  degrees  even  Faith  was  drawn  out  of 
her  silence. 

Mr  Linden  had  not  yet  changed  his  place,  when  on  the  walk 
that  led  up  to  the  house  Faith  saw  the  approach  of  Dr  Harrison. 
The  Doctor,  as  he  came  in,  gave  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the 
table,  Mr  Linden,  who  had  risen,  and  Faith  with  Johnny  in  her 
lap  ;  shook  hands  with  Mr  Linden,  and  taking  the  chair  he  had 
quitted,  sat  down  in  front  of  Faith  and  Johnny,  A  question  and 
answer  first  passed  about  her  own  well-being.  / 

"  You  Ve  not  been  here  all  night  1"  said  he. — "  No,  sir ;  I  camo 
a  while  ago." 

The  Doctor's  unsatisfied  eye  fell  on  the  child — ^fell  with  no 
change  of  its  unsatisfied  expression.  It  took  rapid  and  yet  critical 
note  of  him,  with  a  look  that  Faith  knew  through  its  unchanging- 
ness,  scanned,  judged,  and  passed  sentence.  Then  Dr  Harrison 
rose  and  walked  over  to  Mr  Linden. 

"  There 's  nothing  to  be  done,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I 
would  stay,  but  I  know  that  it  would  be  in  vain.  Ske  ought  not 
to  be  here." 

For  the  first  remark  Mr  Linden  was  prepared ;  the  second  fell 
upon  a  heart  that  was  already  keeping  closer  watch  over  her 
strength  and  happiness  than  even  the  Doctor  could.  He  merely 
answered  by  a  quiet  question  or  two  as  to  what  could  be  done  for 
the  child's  comfort — as  to  the  probable  length  of  time  there  would 
be  to  do  anything. 

"  He  may  have  any  simple  thing  he  likes,"  said  the  Doctor  ; 
"  such  as  he  has  had.  I  need  not  give  you  directions  for  more 
than  to-day.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stay  longer  with  you ;  but  it 
does  not  matter,  you  can  do  as  well  as  1  now." 

He  went  up  to  Faith,  and  spok^  ^jVSq.  ^  ^cSssfiei^  xMsssasst, 
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"  Miss  Faith,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  your  goodness  forget  that 
its  powers  need  to  oe  taken  care  of.  You  were  here  yesterday ; 
there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  be  here  to-day." 

"  I  don't  come  for  necessity,  Dr  Harrison." 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  your  will  is  strong,  but 
it  ought  not  to  have  fall  play.    You  are  not  wanted  here." 

Faith  let  him  go  without  any  answer  to  that.  As  soon  as  the 
Doctor  was  gone,  Mr  Linden  came  and  sat  down  by  Johnny  again, 
kissinff  the  child's  brow  and  cheek  and  lips,  with  a  face  a  little 
moved  indeed,  and  yet  with  its  clear  look  unclouded,  and  softly 
asked  what  he  should  do  for  him.  But  though  Johnny  smil^i 
and  stroked  his  face,  he  seemed  rather  inclined  to  be  quiet,  and 
even  to  sleep,  yielding  partly  to  the  effect  of  weakness  and  fever, 
partlv  to  the  restless  night ;  and  his  two  teachers  watched  him 
together.  Faith  was  very  silent  and  quiet ;  then  suddenly  she 
said — 

"  Gk)  and  take  some  rest  yourself,  won't  you,  Endecott,  now  ?  " 
— "  I  do  not  feel  the  need  of  it,"  he  said.  "  I  had  some  snatches 
of  sleep  last  night" 

She  looked  at  him,  but  the  silence  was  unbroken  again  for 
some  little  time  longer. 

"  It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  give  him  up  at  first,"  Mr  Linden 
went  on,  softly,  and  the  voice  said  it  was  yet ;  "  but  that  answers 
all  questions  :  '  The  good  Husbandman  may  pluck  his  roses  and 
gather  in  his  lilies  at  midsummer,  and,  for  aught  I  dare  say,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  summer  month.' " 

Faith  looked  at  the  little  human  flower  in  her  annsj  and  was 
silent. 

"Reuben  was  telling  me  yesterday,"  she  said,  after  a  few 
minutes,  "  what  you  have  been  to  him." 

But  her  words  touched  sweet  and  bitter  things.  Mr  Linden 
did  not  immediately  answer.  His  head  drooped  a  little  on  his 
iiand,  and  he  did  not  raise  it  again  until  Johnny  claimed  his 
attention. 

The  quiet  rest  of  the  little  sleeper  was  passing  off,  changing  into 
an  unquiet  waking  ;  not  with  tne  fear  of  yesterday,  but  with  a 
restlessness  of  discomfort  that  was  not  easily  sooUied.  Words 
and  caresses  seemed  to  have  lost  their  quieting  power  for  the  time, 
though  the  child's  face  never  failed  to  answer  them ;  but  he 
presently  held  out  his  arms  to  Mr  Linden,  with  the  words,  "Walk, 
like  last  night." 

^  And  for  a  while  then  Faith  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  and 
listen — ^to  listen  to  the  soft  measured  steps  through  the  room^  to 
Watch  the  soothing,  resting  effect  of  the  motion  on  the  sick  child, 
as,  wrapped  in  Mr  Linden's  arms,  he  was  carried  to  and  fro.  She 
could  tell  how  it  wrought  from  the  quieter,  unbent  muscles. 

Tbepd  were  a  few  fifleDit  tums  taken  after  that,  and  then  Mr 
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Linden  eame  back  to  the  zockii^-chair,  and  told  Faith,  in  a  sort 
of  bright  cheerful  war— meant  for  her  as  well  as  the  child — that 
Johnny  wanted  her  to  broah  his  hair  and  give  him  something  to 
eat,  which  Johnny  enforced  with  one  of  his  quiet  smiles.  Faith 
sprang  to  do  it,  and  both  offices  were  performed  with  hands  of 
tenderness  and  eyes  of  love,  with  how  much  inner  trembling  of 
heart  neither  eyes  nor  hands  told.  Then,  after  all  that  was  done. 
Faith  stood  by  the  table  and  began  to  swallow  coffee  and  bread 
on  her  own  account  somewhat  eagerly.  Mr  Linden  watched  her 
with  grave  eyes. 

"  Now  you  must  go  and  lie  down,"  he  said, 

'*  Not  at  all,"  Faith  said,  with  a  smile  at  him.  **  I  hadn't  time, 
or  didn't  take  time,  to  eat  my  breakfast  before  I  came  away  from 
home,  that  is  alL  It  is  you  who  ought  to  do  that,  Endy,"  she 
added,  gently. 

She  put  away  the  things,  cleared  the  table,  made  up  the  fire, 
and  smoothed  the  bed,  ready  for  Johnny  when  he  should  want  it, 
and  then  she  came  and  sat  down. 

"  Won't  you  co  ?"  she  said,  softly. — "  I  would  rather  stay  here." 

Faith  folded  her  hands  and  sat  waiting  to  be  usefoL  rerhaps 
Mr  Linden  thought  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  her  if  he  at  least 
partly  granted  her  request,  perhaps  he  thought  it  would  be  wise, 
for  he  said,  laying  his  cheek  against  the  child's— 

"  Johnny,  if  you  will  sit  with  Miss  Faith  now,  I  will  lay  my 
head  down  on  one  of  your  pillows  for  a  little  while,  and  you  can 
caU  me  the  minute  you  want  me." 

The  child  was  very  ^uiet  and  resting  then,  and  leaning  his 
head  happily  against  Faith,  watched  Mr  Linden  as  he  sat  down 
by  the  bedside  and  gave  himself  a  sort  of  rest  in  the  way  he  had 
proposed,  and  then  Faith's  gentle  voice  was  put  in  requisition. 
It  was  going  over  some  things  Johnny  liked  to  hear,  very  softly, 
so  that  no  ears  but  his  might  be  the  wiser,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Jonathan  Fax  came  in  again.  He  glanced  at  Mr  Linden,  and 
advanced  softly  up  to  Faith ;  there  sto^  and  looked  down  at  his 
child  and  her  with  a  curious  look,  that  half  recognised  what  it 
would  not  see. 

"  You  're  as  good  to  him  as  if  he  belonged  to  re,"  said  Jonathan, 
in  a  voice  not  clear. — "So  he  does,"  was  Faith's  answer,  l^dng 
her  cheek  to  the  little  boy's  head.  "  By  how  many  ties  ! ''  she 
thought,  but  she  added  no  more.     The  words  had  shaken  her. 

«  How's  he  gettin'  on ?"  was  the  uneasy  question  next,  as  the 
father  stooped,  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  to  look  nearer  at  the 
child. 

Did  he  not  know  %  Faith  for  a  minute  held  her  breath.  Then 
she  lifted  her  face  and  looked  up— looked  full  into  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  know,  Mr  Fax,  that  Johnny  cannot  go  any  way  bufc 

fW«?" 
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The  words  were  soft  and  low,  but  the  man  stood  np,  straight- 
ening himself  instantly  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked  huskily,  "  that  he  is  goin'  to 
dier 

It  startled  Faith  fearfully.  She  did  not  know  how  much 
Johnny  would  understand  or  be  moved  by  the  words,  and  she 
saw  that  they  had  been  heard  and  noted.  With  infinite  softness 
and  quietness  she  laid  her  cheek  to  the  little  boy's,  answering  in 
words  as  sweet  as  he  had  ever  heard  from  her  voice — as  unf earful — 

"  Johnny  knows  where  he  is  going  if  Jesus  wants  him." 

"  Jesus  is  in  heaven,"  the  child  said  instantly,  as  if  she  had  asked 
him  a  question,  and^with  the  same  deliberate  manner  that  he 
would  have  answered  her  in  Sunday-school,  and  raising  his  clear 
eyes  to  hers  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  there.  But  the  voice  was 
fainter. 

Faith's  head  drooped  lower,  and  her  voice  was  fainter  too— but 
clear  and  cheery. 

"  Yes,  darling  ;  and  we  '11  be  with  him  there  by  and  by." 

"  Yes,"  the  child  repeated,  nestling  his  head  against  her  in  a 
weary  sort  of  way,  but  with  a  little  smile  stilL  The  father  looked 
at  Faith  and  at  the  child  like  one  mazed  and  bewildered ;  stood  still 
as  if  he  had  got  a  shock ;  then  wheeling  round,  spoke  to  nobody  and 
went  out  Faith  pressed  her  lips  and  cheek  lightly  to  Johnny's 
brow  in  a  rush  of  sorrow  and  joy,  then  began  again  some  sweet 
Bible  story  for  his  tired  little  spirit. 

Mr  Linden  did  not  long  keep  even  his  resting  position,  though 

Eerhaps  longer  than  he  would  but  for  the  murmuring  talk  which 
e  did  not  want  to  interrupt.  But  when  that  ceased,  he  came  back 
to  his  former  seat,  leaning  nis  arm  on  Faith's  chair,  in  a  silence  that 
was  very  uninterrupted.  There  were  plenty  of  comers  and  goers 
in  the  outer  room, — Miss  Bezac,  and  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  and  Mrs 
Derrick,  and  Mrs  Somers,  were  all  there  witii  offers  of  assistance ; 
but  Mr  Linden  knew  well  that  little  Johnny  had  all  he  could  have, 
and  his  orders  to  Reuben  had  been  very  strict  that  no  one  should 
come  in.  So  except  the  various  tones  of  different  voices,  which 
made  their  way  once  in  a  while,  the  two  watchers  had  nothing  to 
break  the  still  quiet  in  which  they  sat.  Their  own  words  only 
made  the  quiet  deeper,  as  they  watched  the  little  feet  which  they 
had  first  guided  in  the  heavenward  path,  now  passing  on  before 
them. 

"  We  were  permitted  to  show  him  the  way  at  first.  Faith,"  Mr 
Linden  said,  "  but  he  is  showing  it  to  us  now.  But  *  suffer  them 
to  come,' — in  death  as  in  life." 

Much  of  the  time  the  child  slumbered,  or  lay  in  a  half  stupor, 
though  often  this  was  uneasy  unless  Mr  Linden  wadked  with  him 
up  and  down  the  room.  Then  he  would  revive  a  little,  and  look 
and  speak  quite  brightly,  asking  for  singing  or  readdng  or  talk^ 
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letting  Faith  smooth  his  hair,  or  batho  his  face  and  hands,  or  give 
him  a  spoonful  or  two  from  one  of  her  little  cups  ;  his  face  keeping 
its  fair  quiet  look,  even  though  the  mortal  began  to  give  way  be* 
fore  the  immortal 

In  one  of  these  times  of  greater  strength  and  refreshment,  when 
he  was  in  Mr  Linden's  arms,  he  looked  up  at  him  and  said,  ^*  Bead 
about  heaven — ^what  you  used  to." 

Mr  Linden  took  his  little  Bible,  remembering  but  too  readily 
what  that  "used"  to  be,  and  read  softly  and  clearly  the  verses  in 
Bevelation — 

"  And  he  showed  me  that  great  citjr,  the  holy  Jerusalem.  And 
the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine 
in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof.  Ajid  the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved  shall  walk 
in  the  light  of  it,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory 
and  honour  unto  it.  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all 
by  day,  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there.  And  there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth,  or  whatsoever  worketh 
abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie,  but  they  that  are  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life.* " 

The  child  listened,  with  his  eyes  upon  his  teacher's  face  and  his 
arm  round  him,  as  he  had  been  "  used"  to,  and  when  the  reading 
was  finished  lay  quiet  for  a  little  time,  while  his  friends  too  were 
silent,  thinking  oi  "  the  city  that  hath  foundations." 

"  That 's  the  same  gate,"  Johnny  said,  in  his  slow,  thoughtful 
way. 

*'  Ye8/*  Mr  Linden  said,  with  lips  that  would  not  quite  be  con- 
trolled, and  yet  answering  the  cnild's  smile,  "that  is  the  gale 
where  His  little  child  shall  go  in.  And  that  is  the  beautiful  city 
where  the  Lord  Jesus  lives,  and  where  imr  Johnny  is  going  to  be 
with  Him  for  ever — and  where  dear  Miss  Faith  and  I  hope  to  come 
by  and  by." 

The  child's  hands  were  folded  together,  and  with  a  fair  pure 
smile  he  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other ;  closing  his  eyes  then 
in  quiet  sleep,  but  with  the  smile  yet  left. 

It  was  no  time  for  words.  The  gates  of  the  city  seemed  too  near, 
where  the  little  traveller's  feet  were  so  soon  to  enter.  The  veil  be- 
tween seemed  so  slight,  that  even  sense  might  almost  pass  beyond 
it,  when  the  heaven-light  was  already  shining  on  that  fair  little 
face  I  Faith  wiped  away  tears,  and  looked,  and  brushed  them 
away  again  ;  but  for  a  long  time  was  very  silent  At  last  she 
said,  very  low,  that  it  might  be  quietly — 

"  Endecott,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  almost  hear  them." 

He  half  looked  the  question  which  yet  needed  no  answer,  look- 
ing down  then  again  at  the  little  ransomed  one  in  his  arms,  as  he 
said  in  the  same  low  voice,  wherein  mingled  a  note  of  the  church, 
triumphant  through  all  its  deep  human  leeliiv^ — 
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"  *  And  they  emig  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take 
the  book  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  Thou  waBt  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  ns  to  God  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation/  " 

<*  And,"  said  Faith,  presently,  lower  still,  "  can't  you,  as  Bunyan 
says,  hear  the  beUs  of  the  city  ringing  for  joy  ? '' 

Mr  Fax  came  in  sometimes  to  look  at  the  child,  but  never 
stayed  long,  never  offered  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  he  perhaps 
onconscioimy  felt  were  more  of  kin  to  him,  spiritually,  tnan  his 
own.  Out  of  the  room,  he  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  nis  visitors 
and  said  nothing.  He  seemed  bewildered  or  astounded.  "I 
never  knowed,"  he  said  once,  *'till  that  girl  told  me.  I  heard 
what  the  Doctor  said  at  night,  but  I  didn^  think  as  he  was  any 
wiser  than  other  doctors — and  their  word 's  about  as  good  one  side 
as  t'other." 

At  the  edge  of  the  evening  Reuben  came  in  to  say  that  Mr  Skip 
was  there  with  the  sleigh. 

"  Let  him  put  Jerry  in  the  stable  and  go  home,*'  Faith  said, 
softly  to  Mr  Linden.  "  One  of  Mr  Fax's  men  can  harness  him 
any  time." 

"  Dear  Faith,"  he  said,  "you  had  better  go  with  hiuL" 

"  I  can't  go,  Endecott.  Don't  tell  me  to  go,"  she  said,  with  a 
determinate  quietness. 

"  How  can  I  let  you  stay  ?  You  ought  not  to  watch  here  all 
night,  unless  there  were  something  for  you  to  do." 

"  There  may  be  something  for  me  to  do,"  she  said,  but  not  as  if 
that  were  what  she  wanted  to  stay  for. 

J*  I  think  not,"  he  said,  softly,  and  looking  down  again.  "Faith, 
it  is  near  the  dawning, — and  yet  it  may  not  be  till  the  dawning. 
And,  dear  child,  you  ought  not  to  watch  here." 

"  It  will  not  hurt  me,"  she  said,  under  her  breath. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  with  a  gentle  admission  of  all  her  reasons  and 
full  sympathy  with  aU  her  -wishes  ;  "  but  I  think  you  ought  not." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  she  said,  after  a  minute's  pause,  "  that  you 
wish  me  to  go  ? " — It  was  hard  for  him  to  say  yes — but  he  did. 

She  sat  still  a  moment,  with  her  face  in  the  shade,  then  rose  up 
and  arranged  everything  about  the  room  which  her  hands  coula 
better,  made  a  cup  of  tea  and  brought  it  to  Mr  Linden,  and  pre- 
pared herself  for  her  ride.  When  she  came  at  last,  ready,  with 
only  her  hood  to  put  on,  her  face  was  almost  as  fair  as  Johnny's. 
There  was  no  shadow  on  it  of  any  kind,  but  clear  day,  as  if  a 
reflection  from  the  "city"  she  had  been  looking  towards.  She  put 
her  hand  in  Mr  Linden's,  and  knelt  down,  as  she  had  done  in  the 
morning,  to  kiss  Johnny.  Her  lips  trembled — ^but  the  kisses  were 
quietly  given ;  and  rising  to  her  feet  without  speaking  or  looking, 
Faith  went  away. 

If  quietness  was  broken  on  the  ride  home,  it  was  restored  by  the 
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time  she  got  theie,  and  with  the  same  clear  look  Faith  went  in. 
That  Mrs  JDerrick  was  mnch  relieved  to  see  her  was  evident,  bnt 
she  seemed  not  veiy  read}r  to  ask  questions.  She  looked  at  Faith, 
and  then,  with  a  little  sigh  or  two,  began  softly  to  unfasten  her 
cloak  and  furs,  and  to  put  her  in  a  comfortable  place  by  the  fire, 
and  to  hasten  tea,  but  all  in  a  sort  of  sorrowful  subdued  silence, 
letting  her  take  her  own  time  to  speak,  or  not  speak  at  all,  if  she 
liked  it  better.  Faith's  words  were  cheerfully  given,  though  about 
other  things. 

Not  until  the  breakfast  hour  was  folly  come  did  Mr  Linden 
make  his  appearance  ;  but  then  he  came,  looking  pale  indeed,  and 
somewhat  worn,  yet  with  a  face  of  rest.  He  gave  nis  hand  to  Mrs 
Derrick,  and  coming  up  to  Faith,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  and  gently  put  her  in  her  chair  at  the  table,  waving  all 
questions  till  another  time.  There  were  none  asked  ;  Mrs  Derrick 
would  not  have  ventured  any,  and  the  tinge  in  Faith's  cheeks  gave 
token  of  only  one  of  various  feelings  by  which  she  was  silenced. 
Yet  that  was  not  a  sorrowful  breakfast,  for  rest  was  on  every  brow ; 
on  two  of  them  it  was  the  very  rest  of  the  day  when  Christ  broke 
the  bars  of  death,  and  rose. 

Breakfast  had  been  a  little  late,  and  there  was  not  much  time 
to  spare  when  it  was  over. 

"  1  ou  had  better  not  tr^  to  go  out  this  morning,  dear  Faith," 
Mr  Linden  said,  as  they  left  the  table  and  came  round  the  fire  in 
the  sitting-room. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  go.     I  mvM  go,"  she  added,  softly. 

"  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you,'*  he  said,  in  tne  same  tone ; 
**  nothing  but  what  is  most  sweet  and  fair.  Would  you  like  to  go 
up  there  with  me  by  and  by  ? " — "  Y^s.    After  church  1 " 

"  After  church,  in  the  afternoon,  would  give  us  most  time." 

The  Sunday  classes  were  first  met, — how  was  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  by  scholars  or  teachers.  It  was  an  absorbing  hour  to 
Faith  and  her  two  little  children  that  were  left  to  her — an  hour 
that  tried  her  very  much. 

After  the  afternoon-service,  when  people  were  not  only  out  of 
church  but  at  home,  Mr  Linden  and  Faith  set  out  on  their  solitary 
drive— it  was  too  far  for  her  to  walk,  both  for  strength  and  time ; 
the  afternoon  was  well  on  its  way. 

The  outer  room  into  which  Faith  had  first  gone  the  day  before, 
had  a  low  murmur  of  voices  and  a  little  sprinkling  of  people 
within ;  but  Mr  Linden  let  none  of  them  stop  her,  and  merely 
bowing  as  he  passed  through^  he  led  her  on.  In  the  next  room 
were  two  of  the  boys,  but  Siey  went  away  at  once,  and  Mr  Linden 
put  his  arm  round  Faith,  letting  her  lean  all  her  weight  on  him 
if  she  chose,  and  led  her  up  to  the  bedside.  They  stood  there  and 
looked,  as  one  might  look  at  a  ray  of  eternal  sunlight  falling 
athwart  the  dark  shadows  of  time. 
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The  child  lay  in  his  deep  sleep,  as  if  Mr  Linden  had  just  laid 
him  down ;  his  head  a  little  turned  towards  them,  a  little  droop- 
ing, his  hands  in  their  own  natural  position  on  breast  and  neck. 
A  faint  pink-tinted  wrapper  lay  in  soft  folds  about  him,  with  its 
white  fmls  at  neck  and  wrists  ;  on  his  breast  a  bunch  of  the  first 
snowdrops  spoke  of  the  "  everlasting  spring  and  never- withering 
flowers." 

With  hearts  and  faces  that  grew  every  moment  more  quiet,  more 
steadv,  Johnny's  two  teachers  stood  and  looked  at  him,  then  knelt 
together,  and  prayed  that  in  the  way  which  they  had  showed  h\m 
they  might  themselves  be  found  faithfuL 

"  You  shouldn't  say  we,"  said  Faith,  when  they  had  risen  and 
were  standing  there  again.  "  It  was  you  to  him  and  me  both." 
And  bending  forward  to  kiss  the  little  face  again,  she  added, 
"  He  taught  me  as  much  as  he  ever  learned  from  me." 

But  the  words  were  spoken  with  difficulty,  and  Faith  did  not 
try  any  more. 

There  was  no  school  for  the  next  two  days.  Tuesday  was  white 
with  snow,  not  falling  thick  upon  the  ground,  but  in  fine  light 
flakes,  and  few  people  cared  to  be  out.  Mr  Linden  had  been  early 
in  the  morning ;  since  dinner  he  had  been  in  his  room ;  and  now,  as 
it  drew  towards  three  o'clock,  he  came  down  and  1^  the  house, 
taking  the  road  towards  that  of  Jonathan  Fax.  Other  dark  figures 
now  appeared  from  time  to  time  bending  their  steps  in  the  same 
direction  ;  some  sturdy  farmer  in  his  fearnought  coat,  or  two  of 
the  schoolboys  with  their  arms  round  each  other.  Then  this 
ceased,  and  the  soft  falling  snow  alone  was  in  the  field. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  the  sun  was  towards  the  setting, 
when  a  faint  reddish  tinge  began  to  flush  alon^  the  western  hori- 
zon, and  the  snowflakes  grew  thinner.  Then,  just  as  the  first  sun- 
beams shot  through  their  cloudy  prison,  malang  the  snow  a  mere 
white  veil  to  their  splendour,  the  little  carriage  of  Mr  Somers 
came  slowly  down  the  road,  and  in  it  Mr  Somers  himself.  A  half 
dozen  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  followed.  Then  the  little  coffin 
of  Johnny  Fax,  Dome  by  Reuben  Taylor,  and  Sam  Stoutenburgh, 
and  Phil  Davids,  and  Joe  Deacon,  each  cap  and  left  arm  bound 
with  crape ;  followed  by  Johnny's  two  little  classmates,  Charles 
Twelfth  and  Robbie  Waters.  Then  the  chief  mourners,  Jonathan 
Fax  and  Mr  Linden,  arm-in-arm,  and  Mr  Linden  wearing  the  crape 
badge.     After  them  the  whole  school,  two  in  two. 

"  Child,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  in  a  choked  voice,  and  wiping  her 
eyes,  when  the  last  one  had  long  passed  out  of  view,  "  it 's  good  to 
see  nim  and  Jonathan  Fax  walking  together,  anyway;  I  guess, 
Jonathan  'U  never  say  a  word  against  hwi  again.  Faith,  he's 
beautiful  1" 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Mr  Linden  had  come  in  ratlier  late  one  evening.  It  'was  a 
bleak  evening  in  March,  but  the  fire— never  more  wanted — ^burned 
Bplendidly,  and  lit  up  the  sitting-room  in  style.  Before  it,  in  the 
easy-chair,  Mr  Linden  sat  meditating.  He  might  be  tired,  but 
Faith  fancied  she  saw  the  shadow.  She  came  up  behind  his  chair, 
put  both  hands  on  one  of  his  shoulders  and  leaned  down. 

"  Endecott,"  she  said,  in  some  of  her  most  winning  tones,  "  may 
I  ask  you  something  1" 

He  came  out  of  his  muse  instantly,  and  laying  his  hand  on  hers, 
asked  her  "What  she  thought  about  it  herself?" 

"  I  think  I  may,  if  you'U  promise  not  to  answer  me  unless  you 
have  a  mind." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  would?"  Mr  Linden  said,  laughing. 
"  What  trust  you  have  in  your  own  power ! — "  No,  not  a  bit," 
said  Faith.    "  Then  shall  I  ask  you  1 " 

"  You  are  beginning  to  work  upon  my  timid  disposition,  of 
which  I  believe  I  once  told  you.  What  are  you  going  to  ask  me  ? 
to  challenge  Dr  Harrison  ?  or  to  run  for  President  ?" 

"  Would  you  like  to  do  either  of  those  two  things  1 " 

"  I  was  only  putting  myself  at  your  disposal,  as  I  have  done 
before." 

"Would  you  do  either  of  'em if  I  asked  you?"  said  Faith, 
softly. — "  I  suppose  I  am  safe  in  saying  yes,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
smiling.  "Little  bird,  why  do  you  keep  on  the  wing?"^*l 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  lighting  in  a  right  place,"  said  Faith. 
"  Endy,"  and  her  voice  came  back  to  the  nch  softness  of  the  tones 
of  her  first  question,  a  little  dashed  with  timidity,  "  has  anybody 
been  putting  *  nonsense '  into  your  head  ?*' 

He  lifted  her  hand  from  its  resting-place,  bringing  it  round  to 
his  cheek  and  lips  at  fijrst  in  silence. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  is  just  the  point  over  which  I 
thought  you  were  hovering  ?  **  But  the  certainty  had  changed  his 
tone  ;  and  rising  up  quick  and  suddenly,  he  drew  her  off  to  the 
sofa  and  seated  her  there,  keeping  his  arm  still  about  her  as  if  for 
a  shield. 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember  that  I  promised  sometime 
to  tell  you  a  long  story  ? '' 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  gravel^r  and  affectionately,  read- 
ing his  look.  "But  you  won't  nave  time  for  it  now,  Endecott ; 
tea  will  be  ready  directly.    We  must  wait  till  by  and  by." 

"I  suppose  I  must  let  you  go,"  he  said,  "because  if  we  are 
to  study  all  the  evening  after  tea,  it  will  not  do  to  t-aSik.  «:««3 
the  whole  evening  before.    You  eha^  di^ooftfe  'jovxt  ts^ircL'toaj^^'^ 
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hearing  my  story,  dear  child  ;  only  let  me  know  when  the  time 
comes." 

There  was  no  shadow  upon  the  tea-hour,  on  Faith's  part,  nor 
on  the  hours  of  study  that  followed.  The  wind  swept  round  the 
house,  March  fashion,  but  the  fire  and  the  open  books  laughed  at 
him.  There  seemed  even  a  little  more  than  usual  of  happy 
gaiety  in  Faith's  way  of  going  through  her  work ;  she  and  the 
nre  played  at  which  should  get  ahead  of  the  other ;  and  between 
whiles  she  was  obliged  to  use  a  little  caution  to  obviate  Mr 
Linden's  surprise  at  finding  how  far  she  was  getting  ahead  of  her- 
self. For  Faith's  early  morning  studies  were  not  now  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  lessons  he  set  for  her  and  expected  ner  to 
do ;  her  object  and  endeavour  was  to  prevent  his  requirements, 
and  so  prepare  the  ground  before  his  teachings,  that,  without  find- 
ing out  how  it  came  to  be  so  ready,  he  should  simply  occupy  more 
of  it  and  cultivate  higher. 

When  Mrs  Derrick  gathered  her  work  together  to  go  to  bed, 
Faith  brought  a  low  seat  to  Mr  Linden's  feet.  "  Now,  Endy,  I 
am  ready."  A  little  smile,  a  soft  lingering  touch  upon  her  fore- 
head, came  with  his  words. 

"  My  little  Mignonette,  what  do  you  suppose  I  came  to  Pattar 
quasset  for  ? " 

She  looked  rather  wondering  at  him,  and  then  said,  *'l  supposed 
— ^to  teach  the  school" 

"  Yes,  but  to  what  end  ?  I  mean  in  my  intent.  I  know  now 
what  I  came  for,  in  one  sense,"  he  said,  securing  one  of  her  hands. 

"  Why,  Endecott,  do  you  want  me  to  tell  youl " — "  If  you  know 
or  guess." 

"I  don't  know  nor  guess  anything.  I  supposed  merely  that 
you  did  that  as  other  people  do  other  things — and  for  the  same 


reason." 


"  It  was  for  a  very  commonplace  reason,"  Mr  Linden  said, 
watching  her  face,  with  two  or  three  things  at  work  in  his  own  : 
"  it  was  to  get  money  to  finish  my  studies  for  your  favourite  pro- 
fession." 

"  Do  you  mean  fhaty  Endy  1"  she  said,  half  under  breath, — "  I 
mean  that,  and  no  other." 

"  I  think  it  is  good,  Endy.    I  am  glad." 

"  Do  you  like  your  new  prospective  position,  little  Sunbeam  1 " 

A  deep  colour  came  over  ner  face,  and  the  eyes  fell  Yet  Faith 
folded  her  hands  and  spoke. 

"  I  was  clad  to  think  " She  got  so  far,  but  the  sentence  was 

never  finished. 

"Glad  to  think  what,  dear  child  ?"    Faith  glanced  up,    Sh^ii 
did  not  want  to  answer.    Then  she  said,  with  the  great^t  sim- 
plicij^,  ^'  I  am  dad  if  I  may  do  something." 
PII^Qlad  that  I  should  realifle  my  ideal  r'  Mr  Lind«n  mA,  vitU 
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a  smile,  and  softly  bringiog  her  face  round  again.  ^'  Faith^  do  you 
know  wliat  a  dear  little  '  minister's  wife '  you  will  make  ?  ^* 

She  would  not  let  lier  face  be  held  x^^  It  went  down  upon  her 
lap,  into  her  hands,  which  she  pressed  close  to  hide  it. 

"  0  Endecott  I "  she  said,  desperately,  "  you  '11  have  to  call  mc 
something  else." 

'^  0  Faith ! "  was  his  smiling  reply, ''  I  will,  just  so  soon  as  I  can. 
Don't  you  want  to  come  over  to  the  sofa  and  near  the  rest  of  my 
story  1 " — "  Your  story  I — ok  jres." 

And  first  having  a  sympathising  interview  with  the  fiie,  Faith 
went  over  to  the  sofa  and  sat  down,  but  hid  her  face  no  more. 

"  It  was  given  to  me,  dear  Faith,**  he  said,  "  to  spend  iKy  boy- 
hood in  an  atmosphere  more  like  the  glow  of  that  firelight  than 
anything  I  can  compare  it  to,  for  its  warmth  and  radiance ;  where 
very  luxurious  worldly  circumstances  were  crowned  with  the  foil 
luxury  of  earthly  love.  But  it  was  a  love  so  heaven-directed,  so 
heaven-blessed,  that  it  was  but  the  means  of  preparing  me  to  go 
out  into  the  cold  alone.  That  was  where  I  learned  to  love  your 
diamonds,**  he  added,  taking  Hxe  jewelled  hand  in  his,  ^  when  I 
used  to  see  them  not  more  busy  among  things  of  literature  and 
taste,  than  in  all  possible  ministrations  to  the  roughest  and  poorest 
and  humblest  of  those  whom  literature  describes  and  taste  shrinks 
from.  But  I  used  to  think,**  he  said,  speaking  very  low,  **  that  the 
ring  was  never  so  bright,  nor  so  quick  moving,  as  when  it  was  at 
work  for  me.** 

Faith's  eye  fell  with  his  to  the  diamonds.  She  was  veiy  still, 
the  flush  ail  gone. 

"  That  time  of  my  life,*'  Mr  Linden  presently  went  on,  "was 
passed  partly  Id  Europe  and  partly  here.  We  came  Jiome  just 
after  I  had  graduated  from  a  German  university,  but  before  I 
went  away  again,  almost  everything  I  had  in  the  world  went 
from  me.**  He  was  silent  for  a  little,  drawing  Faith's  head  down 
upon  his  shoulder  and  resting  his  lightly  upon  it,  tOl  she  felt 
wnat  she  was  to  him.  Theia  he  looked  up  and  spoke  quietly  as 
before* 

"  Pet  and  I  were  left  alone.  A  alster  of  my  father's  was  very 
anxious  to  take  her,  but  Pet  Would  not  hear  of  it,  and  so  for  « 
year  we  lived  together,  and  when  I  went  to  the  seminary  she  went 
too,  living  where  I  lived,  and  seeing  what  she  could  of  me  between 
times.  It  was  not  very  good  for  her,  but  it  was  the  best  we  could 
do  then.  I  suppose  there  was  some  mifflnanagement  on  the  part 
of  my  father's  executors,  or  some  complication  in  his  afiGairs.  I 
need  not  trouble  you  with  details ;  but  we  were  left  without  much 
more  than  enough  to  give  her  the  income  I  wished  her  to  have 
for  her  own  private  use.  Of  course  I  would  not  touch  that  for 
our  joint  expenses.  But  until  a  veai  ago  we  did  still  Hve 
together  by  vazioiu}  means.    Then  wb  vm&t  ol  \s£3  ^sii^s^sss.  "tf^ 
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her  teart  npon  taking  Pet  with  her  to  Europe,  and  I  set  mine 
almost  as  much.  I  could  better  bear  to  live  alone,  than  to  have 
her;  and  her  life  then  amounted  to  that.  And  so  between  ua 
both  she  consented,  veiy  unwillingly ;  and  she  went  to  Italy,  and 
I  studied  as  long  as  I  nad  ways  and  means,  and  then  came  here 
to  get  more.  So  you  see,  dear  child,"  Mr  Linden  said,  witii  a 
smile,  "it  is  not  my  fortune  1  have  asked  you  to  share,  but  my 
fortunes." 

She  gave  Tiim  a  smile,  as  bright  and  free  as  the  glancing  of  a 
star,  then  her  look  went  away  again,  and  it  was  a  good  little 
while  before  perhaps  she  dared  speak,  perhaps  before  uie  wanted 
to  speak. 

"Eadecott,  you  said  something  about  'means '  for  study.  How 
much  means  does  it  want  ?  and  how  much  study  ?  "  The  interest 
at  work  in  the  question  was  deeper  than  Faith  meant  to  show,  or 
knew  she  showed. 

He  told  her  the  various  expenses,  ordinary  and  contingent,  in 
few  words,  and  was  silent  a  moment.  But  then  he  went  on  to 
answer  her  other  question,  the  voice  and  manner  giving  her  a 
perfect  key  to  all  the  grave  looks  she  had  mused  over. 

"  Do  you  remember,  dear  Faith,  that  I  once  called  you  a  'brave 
Httle  child?' "—"Yes." 

"  You  must  be  that  now,"  he  said,  gently ; "  you  and  I  must  both 
be  brave,  and  cheerful,  and  full  of  trust.  Because,  precious  child, 
I  have  two  years'  work  before  me,  and  the  work  cannot  be  done 
here." 

She  looked  in  his  face  once,  and  was  silent ;  what  her  silence 
covered  could  only  be  guessed.    But  it  lasted  a  little  whQe. 

"It  must  be  done  at  that  place  where  you  were  with  your 
sister  ? " — "  Yes,  little  Mignonette,  it  must  be  done  there." 

"  And  when  must  you  begin  the  work,  Endecott  ? "  If  the  words 
cost  her  some  effort,  it  only  just  appeared. — "  I  came  for  a  year, 
dear  Faith,  and  I  ought  not  to  stay  much  beyond  that." 

Faith  mentally  counted  the  months,  in  haste,  with  a  pang  ;  but 
the  silence  did  not  last  long  this  time.  Her  head  left  its  resting- 
place,  and  bending  forward  she  looked  up  into  Mr  Linden's  face, 
with  a  simny  clear  look  that  met  his  full. 

"  Endecott,  is  that  what  has  been  the  matter  with  you  1 " 

She  needed  no  answer  but  his  look,  though  that  was  as  clear  as 
her  own. 

"  I  could  easier  bear  it  if  I  could  bear  the  whole,"  he  said,  "  But 
you  can  understand  that  Dr  Harrison's  proposal  tried,  though  it 
did  not  tempt  me." 

She  scarce  gave  a  thought  to  that. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  I  wanted  to  ask.  Will  there  be"—' 
»he  paused,  and  went  on, — "  no  time  at  all  that  you  can  be  here  ?  *• 
— "DeaxFaith^"  he  said, kissing  her,  "do  you  think  I  oould  bear 
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that  ?  How  often  I  shall  be  able  to  come  I  cannot  quite  tell,  but 
come  I  shall  from  time  to  time,  if  I  live.  And  in  the  meanwhile 
we  must  make  letters  do  a  great  deaL*' 

Her  face  brightened.    She  sat  quietly  looking  at  him. 

"  How  far  have  you  to  go,"  she  said,  with  demure  archness,  ^  to 
find  the  good  of  these  days  1 " — "  You  are  quick  at  conclusions," 
savd  Mr  Linden ;  "  how  far  do  you  think  it  is  between  us  at  pre- 
sent ? " 

"  Endecott,"  she  said,  gravely,  "  it  will  never  be  farther." 

He  laughed  a  little,  With  a  half-moved,  half -amused  expression, 
wrapping  her  up  like  some  dainty  piece  of  preciousness.  "  Because 
every  day  that  I  am  away  will  bring  us  nearer  together  ?  I  sup- 
pose that  is  good  measurement." 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  you  have  told  me  two  things  to-night, 
Endecott ;  ana  if  one  makes  me  sorry,  the  other  makes  me  glad." 

<<  I  was  sure  of  that  And  it  is  such  great,  great  pleasure  to 
think  of  the  times  ot  coming  back,  and  of  leaving  you  work  to  do, 
and  of  writing  to  you  about  it,  and  then  of  finding  how  well  it  is 
done.  You  must  keep  my  books  for  me.  Mignonette ;  mine,  I 
say  !  they  are  as  much  yours  as  mine,  and  more." 

"  Your  books  ? "  she  said,  with  a  flusL — "  Yes,  there  are  but  a 
few  of  these  that  I  shall  want  with  me,  the  most  of  my  study  books 
I  did  not  bring  here." 

"  But  won't  you  want  these  with  you  1 " — "  As  far  from  that  as 
possible.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to  let  me 
tell  Keuben  a  secret  ?  and  give  him  a  reason  for  being  even  more 
devoted  to  you  than  he  is  now  1 " 

She  coloured  very  brightly  again.  **  I  am  willing,  if  you  wish 
it.  Why,  Endecott  1 " — "  The  chief  reason  is,  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  lose  any  of  your  letters,  nor  have  you  lose  any  of  mine.  And 
small  post-offices  are  not  so  safe  as  large  ones,  nor  are  their 
managers  proverbially  silent  I  should  nke  to  make  Reuben  a 
sort  of  intermediate  office." 

"And  send  your  letters  to  him  ?" — ^'^ Yes.  Would  you  mind 
thati" 

"  And  my  letters  1 " — "  And  yours  in  like  manner,  little  Migno- 
nette. He  could  either  enclose  them  to  me,  or  put  them  in  some 
neighbouring  office  ;  I  think  Reuben  would  enjoy  an  eight  miles 
walK  a  day,  taken  for  me.  Or  you  could  hide  your  envelope  with 
another,  and  let  him  direct  that  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  Reu- 
ben," Mr  Linden  said,  smiling ;  "you  might  give  him  forty  letters 
without  his  once  daring  to  look  at  one." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  he  was  going  to  college  next  sum- 
mer ? " — "  That  was  tcdked  of,  but  I  think  he  will  stay  another 
year  at  home,  and  then  enter  a  higher  class.  It  will  save  expense, 
and  he  will  be  longer  with  his  father,  Reuben  and  I  hope  to  be 
brother  minister^  one  day,  Faith," 
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"Do  you?  Docs  he  l^'fteid  Faith,  astonislied.  "Thatiflgood! 
I  am  glad  of  it  But  what  will  he  do  for  money,  Endecott  f  ** — 
"  We  shall  see ;  part  of  the  way  is  clear,  so  we  may  hope  the  rest 
will  be.  Perfiaps  I  may  let  him  do  some  of  his  studying  with  me. 
Do  you  ttiiTilr  you  would  object  to  that  ? " 

"Object  to  it!  How  could  I?  What  do  you  mean,  Ende- 
cott  ? " — "  O  little  Mignonette,**  he  said,  smiling,  "  how  sweet  you 
are  !  and  what  joy  it  would  be  to  see  you  wear  the  only  title  I  can 

g've  you  !    Don*t  you  know,  pretty  child,  that  if  I  gave  Beuben 
ebrew,  you  might  be  called  upon  to  give  bim — tea." 

Faith's  eyes  went  down,  and  her  colour  mounted  and  mounted. 
But  her  next  remark  was  extremely  collected.  "  How  good  it  was 
Dr  Harrison's  money  came ! " 

"  Dear  child,"  he  said,  "  my  own  little  Mignonette,  you  must 
not  forget  what  you  said  to  me,  and  you  must  not  forget  that  I 
hope  to  come  home  qtdte  often.  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
I  might  have  to  go  away  and  never  have  the  right  to  come  and 
see  you  again.  And  you  must  think  to  yourself,  though  you 
will  not  speak  of  it  to  me,  that  after  this  bit  of  time,  all  our  lifs 
will  be  spent  together.  You  need  not  expect  me  to  wait  for  any^- 
thing,  not  even  the  cottage  you  like  so  much.** 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  as  was  natural,  his  last  sug- 
gestions not  being  very  word^rovoking  with  her.  But  when  she 
did  speak,  it  was  in  a  clear,  cheerful  tone. 

"  1 11  bear  my  part,  Endy  ;  I  should  be  very  ungratefol  if  1 
couldn't  And  you  can  bear  your  part,  I  am  glad  to  think  of 
that ;  for  you  are  working  for  a  Master  that  dways  gives  full 
pay." 

"  We  can  always  bear  (Jod's  will,"  he  said,  a  little  ]Jravely ;  "Jb 
is  only  our  own  mat  points  the  trial  and  makes  it  unbeftrable." 


CHAPTER  L. 

Faith  had  no  chance  to  think  that  night  She  Went  to  sleep 
conscientiously ;  and  a  chance  the  next  morning  was  out  of  the 
question.  She  dared  not  come  down  as  early  as  usual,  if  her  own 
strength  would  have  let  her.  The  few  minutes  before  breakfast 
were  busy  ones,  and  the  few  hoUrs  after  breakfast  Faith  went 
about  with  the  consciousness  of  something  on  her  heatt  to  be 
looked  at ;  but  it  had  to  bide  its  time.  Her  household  duties 
done,  her  preparations  for  Mr  Linden  being  already  in  advance, 
she  had  leisure  to  attend  to  this  other  thing,  and  alone  Faith  sat 
down  and  looked  at  it 

I*  ^as  the  first  real  steady  trial  her  life  had  known.    Her  father^ 
death  had  come  when  she  waa  too  -yo^m^to  feel  deeply  any  W^t 
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that  Her  mother  could  not  filL  To  be  away  from  anything  she 
much  loved  was  a  sorrow  Faith  hardly  knew  by  experience.  But 
a  two  years'  separation  was  a  very,  very  heavy  and  sharp  pain  to 
think  of ;  and  Faith  had  an  inward  assurance  that  the  reality 
would  be  heavier  and  sharper  than  her  thoughts  beforehand  could 
make  it. 

To  Mr  Linden  the  trial  was  not  new,  and  to  sorrow  of  various 
kinds  he  was  wonted  ;  but  it  was  new  to  him  to  see  her  tried,  and 
to  that  he  found  it  hard  to  accustom  himself.  Yet  he  carried  out 
his  words.  Faith  could  feel  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  bright  strength 
about  her  all  the  time.  How  tenderly  she  was  watched  and 
watched  over  she  coiild  partly  see,  but  pain  or  anxiety  Mr  Linden 
kept  to  himsel£ 

Before  all  this  had  gone  far,  indeed  not  many  days  after  the  first* 
telling  of  his  story,  Faith  had  come  down  as  usual  one  early  morn- 
ing to  her  work.  She  had  been  down  about  an  hour,  when  she 
heard  the  door  open  and  Mr  Linden  came  in.  He  had  two  seconds' 
view  of  the  picture  before  she  rose  up  to  meet  him.  There  was 
no  lamp  yet  burning  in  the  room.  A  fire  of  good  hard  wood 
threw  its  light  over  everything,  reflected  back  from  the  red  cur- 
tains which  fell  over  the  windows.  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
glow,  Faith  sat  on  a  low  cushion,  with  her  book  on  a  chair.  She 
was  dressed  exactly,  for  nicety,  as  if  she  might  have  been  going  to 
Judee  Harrison's  to  tea ;  and  on  the  open  pages,  and  on  Faith's 
bright  hair,  edging  her  ruffles,  and  warming  up  her  brown  dress, 
was  the  soft  red  fall  of  the  firelight.  She  rose  up  immediately 
with  her  usual  glad  look,  behind  which  lay  a  doubtful  surmising 
as  to  his  errand.  It  was  on  her  lips  to  ask  what  had  brought  him 
down  so  early,  but  she  was  prudently  silent.  He  came  forward 
quick  and  quietly,  according  to  his  wont,  not  at  all  as  if  she  were 
about  anytning  unusual,  and  giving  her  one  of  those  greetings 
which  did  sometimes  betray  the  grave  feeling  he  kept  so  well  iu 
hand,  he  brought  her  back  to  the  fire. 

"Little  bird,"  he  said,  "what  straws  are  you  weaving  in  at 
present  ? " — "  I  don't  know.    Not  any — unless  thoughts." 

"Will  it  please  you  to  state  what  you  are  doing?" — "I  was 
reading.  I  had  just  got  to  the  end  of  the  story  of  Moses  blessing 
IsraeL  I  was  thinking  of  these  words'* — and  she  took  up  her 
book  and  showed  him— "'Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel,  saved  of 
the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy 
excellency.'" 

"  Did  you  ever  look  out  any  of  the  answering  passages  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  ? "— "  Not  often.  I  don't  know  them.  Once  in 
a  while  I  think  of  one.    And  then  they  are  so  beautiful !" 

Mr  Linden  took  the  book  from  her  hand,  turning  from  place  to 
place  and  reading  to  her. 

"  *  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jw»\i  fct\x!^\i£^^"^^^«^ 
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hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  Qod :  which  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
flea,  and  aU  that  therein  is  :  which  keepeth  truth  for  ever.'  That 
is  what  David  said ;  then  hear  how  Isaiah  answers — '  Behold, 
God  is  my  salvation ;  I  will  trust,  and  not  he  afraid ;  for  the 
LOBD  JEHOVAH  is  my  strength  and  my  song ;  He  also  is 
b^^ome  my  salvation.'  And  again — '  Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the 
Lord  with  an  everlasting  salvation ;  ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor 
confounded,  world  without  end.' " 

Faith  drew  a  little  quick  breath. 

«  Doesn't  it  seem,"  she  said,  "  as  if  words  were  heaped  on  words 
to  prevent  our  being  afraid  1" — "  I  think  it  really  is  so  ;  till  we 
have  a  shield  of  promises  as  well  as  protection.  After  Abraham 
had  gone  out  of  his  own  country,  *  not  knowing  whither  he  went,' 
*  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abraham, 
I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.'  llien  David 
takes  that  up  and  expatiates  upon  it,  finding  in  it  *  both  things 
present  and  thiims  to  come,'  dear  Faith.  'For  the  Lord  God  is 
a  sun  and  a  shield  ;  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory  ;  no  good 
thing  will  be  withheld  from  them  that  walk  uprigntly.  O  Lord 
of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  Thee.' " 

She  looked  down  at  the  words,  then  up  at  him  with  a  glad, 
Bxmshiny  light  in  her  eyes.  Her  comment  on  the  whole  was 
heartfelt  and  comprehensive.  "  How  good  it  was  you  came  down 
this  morning  ?'» 

"Would  you  like  to  have  me  come  every  morning)" — "  Oh, 
how  much  I    But  that's  no  use,  Endecott." 

"  Why  not  ? " — "  I  mustn't  get  to  depending  upon  you  too 
much,''  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  What  had  you  been  musing  about  to  make  you  so  glad  this 
morning  V*  he  said,  looking  at  her. — "  Nothing ;  but  those  passages 
as  you  read  them  one  after  the  other  were  so  beautiful,  and  felt  so 
strong.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  you  read  them,"  she  said, 
dropping  her  voice  a  little  in  confession. 

"  ft  shall  be  as  jrou  like,  darling,  about  my  coming  again.  But, 
dear  Faith,  of  this  other  morning  work  you  must  let  me  say  a 
word." 

"  What,  Endecott  ?"— «  You  are  doing  too  much." 

"  No.  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  "—Significantly  Mr  Linden 
laid  his  hand  on  the  pile  of  study  books. 

"Well  ?"—"  Well  For  the  future  please  to  let  these  gentry 
rest  in  peaceful  seclusion  until  after  breakfast" 

"  Oh,  no,  Endv." 

"  My  dear,  I  shall  have  you  turning  into  a  moonbeam.  Just 
imagine  what  it  would  cost  me  to  call  you  *  pale  Cynthia.' " 

"You  needn't  imagine  it,  Endecott" 

"  Only  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  reality.  Do  you  know,  I  have 
.  I>een  aimd  of  this  for  some  time." 
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"  Of  what?" — "  Afraid  that  you  were  disregarding  the  boimds 
I  have  laid  down  for  studv  and  the  sun  for  sleep." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  laid  down  any  bounois,"  she  said,  gaily 
again,  "  and  I  never  did  mind  the  sun." 

"Well,  won't  you  mind  me?"  said  he,  smiling.  "I  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  in  study  matters,  you  know." — "  Don't  try 
me,"  said  Faith,  very  winningly,  much  more  than  she  knew.  He 
stood  looking  at  her,  with  the  sweet  unbent  expression  which  was 
her  special  right. 

"  Faith,  don't  you  mean  to  love  to  have  me  take  care  of  you  ? " 

That  brought  a  change  of  look,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  the 
ineffectual  forces  cather  to  veil  what  in  spite  of  them  wreathed 
in  her  smile  and  laid  an  additional  rose-leaf  upon  each  cheek. 
The  shy  eyes  retreated  from  view  ;  then  they  were  raised  again 
as  she  touched  his  arm  and  said,  with  a  demure  softness,  "  What 
must  I  do,  Endy  ? " — **  Be  content  with  the  old  study  hours,  my 
dear  child.    They  are  long  enough,  and  many  enough." 

"  0  Endy  !  not  for  me.^—- "  For  thee." 

Faith  looked  down  and  looked  disturbed. 

"  Then,  Endecott,  I  shan't  be  as  wise  as  I  want  to  be,  nor  as  you 
want  to  have  me." 

"  To  prove  to  you  what  a  naughty  child  you  have  been,"  said 
Mr  Linaen,  "  I  shall  give  you  an  mcrease  of  out-door  lessons,  and 
take  you  off  on  an  expedition  the  first  mild  day." 

"  What  expedition  are  you  going  on,  Endecott  ?"  said  FaitL — 
"  Up  to  Kildeer  river — I  have  business  there.  Will  you  trust 
yourself  to  me  in  a  boat,  if  I  will  let  you  steer  ? " — "  I  'U  do  any- 
thing to  go,"  said  Faith  ;  "  and  I  suppose  if  I  steered  wrong,  the 
helm  woiud  come  about  pretty  quiet."  And  so  ended  her  last 
early  morning  studies. 

Mr  Linden  had  come  home  from  school,  and  it  was  the  dusky 
hour  agahi,  the  pleasant  interregnum  between  day  and  night, 
when  even  busy  folk  take  a  little  time  to  think  and  rest  Mr 
Linden  was  indulging  in  both  apparently ;  he  was  in  one  of  those 
quiet  times  of  doing  nothing  which  Faith  chose  for  making  any 
of  her  very  gentle  attacks  upon  him.  One  seemed  to  be  in  medi- 
tation now.  She  stole  up  behind  him,  and  leaned  down  on  the 
back  of  his  chair,  after  her  wont 

"  Endecott,"  she  said,  softly. 

"  That  note,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling,  ^*  seems  to  come  from 
the  top  of  a  primeval  pine-tree,  with  a  hawk  in  sight ;  little  bird, 
will  you  please  come  down  into  the  lower  regions  of  air,  where 
you  can  be  (comparatively)  safe  ? " 

Faith  laughed  ;  but  the  hawk  remained  in  sight,  of  her  words. 

"  You  said  this  morning  I  never  asked  you  any  but  impossible 
things." 

"  Most  sorrowfully  true !    Have  you  anotHx  wi'^x^sift^^V* 
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"  If  I  ask  you  something  possible,  what  will  yotl  do  I  *  slie 
said,  sofUy  touching  the  side  A  his  head  with  her  hand.  It  wte 
Faith's  utmost  freedom,  a  sort  of  centle  admixing  touch  d£  her 
fingers  which  the  thick  locks  of  hair  felt  hardly  more  than  a 
spider's  feet. 

"  That  depends  so  much  upon  the  thin^,"  he  said,  half  turning 
to  give  her  the  look  which  belonged  to  Ms  words.  "  There  are 
such  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  1  might  deal  with  it,  and  with 
you." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  anything  but  what  would  be  right." 

"  You  do  not  doubt  that  my  answer  will  be  conformable  ! " — 
**  Yes  I  do.  It  will  be  your  *  nght^'  but  it  may  not  be  my  *  right,* 
you  know." 

"  If  you  get  what  is  not  your  right,  you  ought  to  be  contented," 
said  Mr  Linden. 

"  Now  you  have  turned  ine  and  my  meaning  round,  Endecott, 
you  know  Aunt  Dilly  gave  me  something  ?— mayn't  I — ^won't  you 
let  me  lend  it  to  you  1 " 

Very  low  and  doubtfally  the  words  came  out.  But  if  Faith 
had  any  more  to  say,  she  had  little  chance  for  a  while.  One  quick 
look  round  at  her  Mr  Linden  gave,  but  then  he  sprang  up  and 
came  to  where  she  stood,  lifting  her  face  and  giving  her  her  'right,* 
in  one  sense  at  least.    Other  answer  he  made  none, 

"Endy,  have  I  asked  a  possible  thing  this  time!*  she  said, 
under  breath. 

"  My  precious  child !  do  you  think  it  possible?" — *^  It  ought 
to  be  possible,  Endecott."  Aiid  if  ever  an  humble  si^gestion  of  a 
possibility  was  made.  Faith  made  it  then. 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  iny  first  answer,"  said  Mr  Linden ; 
"  I  have  no  words  for  anyother.  Faith,  dearest,  don't  you  know 
that  it  is  not  needful  ?  Will  that  content  yOu,  little  sweet  one  ? " 
—A  soft "  No." 

"  Why  not  1 "  he  said,  making  good  his  threat.  "  What  do  you 
want  me  to  have  more  than  I  need  ? " 

"  I  fear  the  ways  you  will  take  to  make  that  true.  I  should 
think  you  might,  Endecott."  The  ellipsis  was  not  hard  to  supply. 

Mr  Linden  looked  down  at  her  in  silence  for  a  minute, 

"  Dear  Faith,"  he  said,  "  I  told  you  truly  that  there  id  no  need. 
This  year's  work  has  done  quite  as  much  as  I  thought  it  would. 
What  are  you  afraid  of  ? " — "  I  am  not  afraid  of  much,"  she  said, 
looking  Up  at  him  now  with  a  clear  brow.  "  But,  Endy,  I  have 
changed  my  mind  about  something.  Could  you  easily  come  down 
and  read  with  me  a  little  while  eveiy  morning  ?  or  are  you  busy!  " 
~-"I  am  never  too  busy  to  spend  time  with  you,  my  child  ;  that 
is  one  piece  of  pleasure  I  shall  always  allow  myself.  At  whftt  hour 
shall  I  come?" 

"At  six  o'clock— can  you?"  said  Faith.    "If  you  gave  me  a 
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quarter  of  an  honi  then^  I  shotild  still  have  time  enough  for 
breakfast  work  This  morning  I  was  afraicL  but  I  was  Polish. 
This  evening  I  want  all  I  can  get  And  wnen  you  read  me  a 
ladder  of  verses  again,"  she  said,  smiling, "  I  shall  mark  them  in  my 
Bible,  and  then  I  shall  have  them  by  and  by,  when  you  are  gone.'* 

"  Yes,  and  I  can  send  you  more.  It  is  eood  to  go  up  a  ladder  of 
Bible  verses  when  one  is  afraid  or  foolisn,"  he  scdd,  gently,  and 
answering  her  smile.  "  One  end  of  it  always  rests  on  eiurth,  withiu 
reach  of  the  weakest  and  weariest.'' 

"  That  is  I'ust  it.  0  Endy  I "  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  sadly 
and  wistfully  before  her,  and  her  eyes  filling  as  she  spoke,  "  I 
wish  there  were  more  people  to  tell  people  the  truth ! " 


CHAPTER  LL 

It  was  a  fair,  fair  May  morning  when  Mr  Linden  and  Faith  set 
forth  on  their  expedition  to  Kildeer  river.  After  their  early  rising 
and  early  breakfast,  they  took  their  way  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
Mong,  where  the  little  sail-boat  lay  rocfing  on  the  in-coming  tide, 
her  ropes  and  streamers  just  answering  to  Sie  morning  breeze.  The 
soft  spring  sunlight  glinted  on  every  tree  and  hfllside.  The 
"balm  of  a  thousand  flowers" — ^true  and  not  spurious — ^was 
sprinkled  through  the  air,  under  the  influence  of  which  unseen 
nectar  the  birds  oecame  almost  intoxicated  with  joy,  pouring  out 
their  songs  with  a  sort  of  spendtlmfb  recHessness  ;  the  very  fish 
caught  the  infection,  and  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  blue  water  by 
schools  at  a  time. 

In  the  sail-boat  now  stood  baskets  and  shawls,  a  book  or  two, 
an  empty  basket  for  wild  flowers,  and  by  the  tiller  sat  Faith — 
invested  mth  her  new  dignity,  but  not  yet  instructed  therein.  Mr 
Linden  stood  on  the  shore,  with  the  boat's  detaining  rope  in  his 
hand,  looking  about  him  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  take  the  good  of 
things  as  he  went  along.  Up  the  hill  from  the  shore  trotted  Jerry 
and  Mr  Skip. 

The  wind  wa§  fair  for  a  straight  ran  up  the  Mong.  The  river, 
stretching  north  in  a  diminishing  blue  current  (pretty  broad  how- 
ever at  Pattaquasset  and  for  some  miles  up),  showed  its  low  banks 
in  the  tenderest  grading  of  colour  ;  very  softly  brown  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  near  the  eye  opening  into  the  delicate  hues  of  the 
young  leaf.  The  river  rolled  its  bright  blue,  and  the  overarching 
sky  was  like  one  of  summer's.  Yet  the  air  was  not  so— spicy  from 
young  buds  ;  and  the  light  was  springy;  not  summer's  ardour  nor 
Bunmier's  glare,  but  that  loveliest  promise  of  what  is  coming  and 
oblivion  of  what  is  past.  So  the  little  boat  sailed  up  the  Mon^. 
Mr  Linden's  sail  was  steady,  Faith's  rnddei  N?^  ^\fflk 
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**  Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said,  suddenly,  "  have  you  made  up  your 
mind  to  my  letter  plan?'' — "About  Reuben?  Oh,  yes.  I  am 
willing." 

"  You  know  you  are  to  send  me  every  possible  question  that 
comes  up  in  the  course  of  your  studies,  and  every  French  exer- 
cise, and  eveiy  doubt  or  discomfort  of  any  kind — ^if  any  should 
come.    I  shall  not  be  easy  unless  I  think  that." 

"  But  you  won't  have  time  for  my  French  exercises." 

"  Trjr  me.  And  you  are  to  take  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  not  a 
bit'  of  fatigue  ;  and  in  general  are  to  suppose  yourself  a  rare  little 
plant  belonging  to  me,  which  I  have  left  in  your  charge  for  the 
time  being.    Do  you  imderstand,  Mignonette  ? " 

Her  blush  and  smile,  of  touched  pleasure,  showed  abundance  of 
understanding. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Endecott,  all  the  things  in  par- 
ticular you  would  like  to  have  me  do  or  attend  to  whue  you  are 
away,  besides  my  studies.  I  have  been  thinking  to  ask  you,  and 
waiting  for  a  good  time." 

" '  All  the  things  ? '  of  what  sort,  dear  child  ? " 

"  Aren't  there  some  of  your  poor  people  you  would  like  to  have 
particularly  attended  to  ?  I  could  get  Reuben  to  go  with  me, 
you  know,  where  it  was  too  far  for  me  to  go  alone, — or  mother." 

"  Yes,  there  are  some  things  you  might  do,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
"  for  me  and  for  them,  though  more  in  the  way  of  sending  than 
going  ;  the  places  are  too  far  oflf.  But  I  should  like  to  know  that 
Mrs  Ling's  mother  had  a  bunch  of  garden  flowers  now  and  then, 
and  that  another  went  to  that  little  lame  girl  on  the  Monongatesak 
road ;  and  once  in  a  great  while  (not  often,  or  they  will  lose  their 
charm)  you  may  send  the  Roscoms  two  fresh  eggs — ^not  more  on 
any  account  Reuben  will  go  for  you  anywhere  j  and  the  Roscoms 
are  old  prot^^  of  his." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  forget  the  Roscoms,"  said  Faith.  "  But  must 
one  manage  with  them  so  carefully  ? " — **  In  matter  of  favours,  yes ; 
and  even  m  matter  of  visits,  to  a  certain  degree.  Their  life  is  so 
monotonous,  that  novelty  has  a  great  chann.  Reuben  used  to  go 
and  read  to  them  almost  every  day  on  his  way  from  school,  but  I 
found  it  best  to  make  my  coming  an  event." 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  Reuben?" — "Nothing  new,  that  1 
know  of  at  present  You  are  doing  something  for  him  all  the 
while ;  and  it  will  be  a  wonderful  delight  to  nim  to  bring  you 
letters.  Then  if  you  are  ever  driving  aown  that  Monongatesak 
road  with  nothing  to  hinder,  take  the  little  lame  child  with  you 
for  a  mile  or  two,  she  so  pines  to  be  out  of  the  house  and  moving. 
Would  it  be  disagreeable  to  you  ?  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
pleasant  in  her  appearance." 

"  What  if  there  were  ? "  she  said,  with  a  wistful  look  at  him, 
"Do  you  mind  disagreeableness ?  and  do  you  want  to  have  me 
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mind  them  ?  * — "  No,  dear  child,  but  you  muBt  cet  wonted  by 
degrees  ;  and  some  temperaments  can  never  bear  wnat  others  can« 
What  if  we  were  to  overhaul  those  fishermen  1 " 

**  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  Faith,  as  she  carefully  set  the  boat's 
head  that  way ;  "a  fish  for  dinner  ? " — "  No,*  said  Mr  Linden ;  "  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  that  basket  at  my  feet  But  you  know, 
Faith,  we  are  having  a  sort  of  preliminary  play-practice  at  seeking 
our  fortune  to-day ;  we  must  carry  it  out  Just  imagine,  my  dear, 
that  we  are  adrift  in  this  boat,  with  nothing  at  all  mr  dinner  and 
supper — a  wild  idea !  Not  the  Eastern  fisherman  who  for  four  fish 
received  from  the  sultan  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  woi^  then 
appear  so  interesting  as  these." 

"  If  you  wanted  dinner  from  them — but  you  say  you  don't,'' 
said  Faith,  laughing.  <'  Endecott  I  don't  understand  in  the  least 
And  besides,  you  said  you  wouldn't  *  drift,*  but  navigate.**  And 
her  soft  notes  rolled  over  the  water,  too  soft  to  reach  tne  yet  some- 
what distant  fishermen. 

"  And  8o,because  I  tumnavigator  you  turn  siren,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
<<  But  I  have  you  safe  in  my  boat ;  I  need  not  stop  to  listen." 

« But  what  did  you  mean  ?  "—"By  what  1 "— «  All  that" 

"  Short  and  comprehensive,"  said  Mr  Linden.  **  Come  up  on 
the  other  side,  Faitn,  the  current  is  less  strong.  All  about  seek- 
ing our  fortune,  do  you  mean  ?  Did  you  never  hear  of  any  other 
extraordinary  prince  and  princess  who  did  the  same  ?  *' 

<*  If  I  am  not  adrift  in  the  boat.  I  am  in  my  wits,**  said  Faith  ; 
"  and  with  no  sail  nor  rudder  eitner.  Wlnr  are  those  fishermen 
interesting,  Endecott  ?"—"  Why,  my  child,^he  said,  "in  the  sup- 
posititious case  which  I  put,  they  were  interesting  as  having  fish, 
while  we  had  none.  But  in  the  reality,  they  were  picturesque  in 
the  distance  ;  what  they  are  near  by  we  wiu  see,"  he  added,  with 
a  smile  at  her,  as  the  sail  came  round,  and  the  little  boat  shot  up 
alongside  of  her  rough-looking  relation.  "Well,  friends,  what 
cheer,  besides  a  May  morning  and  a  fair  wind  1 " 

The  fishermen,  slowly  dragging  their  net,  hoarsely  speculating 
on  its  probable  weight  of  fish,  paused  both  their  oars  and  tongues, 
and  looked  at  him.  One  of  tne  men  had  the  oars ;  the  other,  at 
the  end  of  the  boat,  was  hauling  in,  hand  over  hand. 

"  That's  about  all  the  cheer  you  want,  I  guess,  ain't  it  ? "  said 
this  man.    It  was  said  freely  enough  but  witn  no  incivility, 

"  Not  all  /  want,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  What  makes  the  fish 
come  into  your  net  ?  " — "  Haven't  an  idee,"  said  the  man,  "  with- 
out it  bees  that  fish  is  very  oninteUigent  creturs.  I  don't 
suppose  fish  has  much  brains,  sir.  And  so  they  goes  farther  and 
fares  worse."  Which  statement  of  the  case  he  appeared  to  think 
amusing. 

"  But  then,  why  do  they  sometimes  star  out  1 "  (udd  Mr  Linden ; 
<<  because  I  have  read  of  men  who  'toiled  eU  the  ni%lit^^»!^s;^ 
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nothing.' " — "  Wall,  you  see,''  said  the  fisher,  "  they  goes  in  shoals 
or  flodts  like,  and  they 'a  notional  Some  of  'en^  won't  come  at 
one  time  o'  tide,  and  some  won't  come  at  another ;  and  they  has 
their  favoniite  places  too.  Then  if  a  man  sets  his  nets  where  the 
fish  ain%  all  creation  might  work  and  catch  nothin'.  This  side 
ike  river  is  better  now  than  over  there. 

^  These  men  that  I  was  talking  of,"  said  Mr  Linden,  ^'  once 
found  a  difference  even  between  the  two  sides  of  their  shi]^  But 
the  other  time,  when  they  had  caught  nothing  all  the  mght,  in 
the  morning  they  caught  so  many  vhat  their  net  broke  a;nd  both 
their  ships  began  to  sink." 

<<  What  kind  o'  folks  was  them  ? "  said  the  oaisngLan,  a^  little 
scomfolly. — "Why  they  were  fishermen,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
**  They  followed  your  calling  first,  and  then  they  followed  mine." 

"  WhaX  's  y oum  I "  said  the  other,  in  his  tone  of  good-humoured 
interest.  "Guess  you're  a  speaker  o'  some  sort,  ain't  yel"— 
"  Yes,"  Mr  Linden  said,  with  a  little  demure  gesture  of  the  head ; 
"  I  am,  ^of  some  sort,'  as  you  say.  But  I've  got  an  account  of 
these  men  in  my  pocket— don't  you  want  to  hear  it  I  It's  more 
interesting  than  any  account  you  could  have  of  me." 

"  Like  to  hear  it  well  enough."  said  the  man  at  the  net^  setting 
himself  astride  the  gunwale  to  listen,  with  the  net  hanging  from 
his  hand. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  knowing  how  they  worked  it,"  said  the  other 
man,  while  Mr  Linden  threw  a  rope  round  one  of  the  thole-pins 
of  the  fishing-boat  and  gave  the  other  end  to  Faith^  and  then  took 
out  his  book.  And  Faith  was  amused  at  the  men's  submissive 
attention,  and  the  next  minute  did  not  wonder  at  all,  as  she  noted 
the  charm  that  held  them — ^the  grace  of  mingled  ease,  kindlinesEL 
and  power  in  Mr  Linden's  manner  and  presence.  Nothing  could 
have  greater  simplicity,  and  it  was  not  new  to  Faith,  yet  she 
looked  at  him  as  if  she  had  never  seen  hiin  before. 

"  A  great  many  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  when  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  this  world,  He  went  about  healing  sick 
people,  and  teaching  every  one  the  way  to  heaven,  and  the  people 
came  in  great  numbers  to  hear  Him. 

"  *  Ana  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  the  people  pressed  upon  Him  to 
hear  the  word  of  Go^  He  stood  by  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
saw  two  ships  standing  by  the  lake ;  but  the  fishermen  were  gone 
out  of  them,  and  were  washiDg  their  nets.' " 

"  We  wasn  our  'n  by  pullin'  'em  through  the  water,"  said  tifcie  net 
man. 

"  The  Lord  entered  one  of  the  ships,  which  belonged  to  a  man 
named  Simon,  and  asked  him  to  push  out  a  little  from  the  shore. 
*  And  He  sat  down,  and  taught  the  people  out  of  the  ship.  Now, 
hm.  He  hftd  left  eroeaking,  He  said  unto  ^mon.  Launch  out  into 

~  deq^  ind  let  aown  your  nets  for  a  draught.    And  Simon 
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answering,  said  unto  him,  Master,  we  liave  toiled  all  the  night, 
and  have  ta&en  nothing  ;  neverthdesa^  at  thy  word  I  will  let  down 
the  net' " 

"  In  course,  whether  'twas  any  use  or  not,"  the  man  with  the  net 
said,  approvingly.    "  So  he  had  oughter.*' 

"  Yes,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  of  use  in  some  way,  for  God 
never  gives  a  command  without  a  reason.  And  when  they  had 
let  down  their  net  *  they  enclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes  :  and 
their  net  brake.  And  they  beckon^  unto  their  partners,  which 
were  in  the  other  ship,  mat  they  should  come  and  help  them. 
And  they  came,  and  mled  boj&  the  sjtupsy  so  that  they  began  to 
sink.'" 

"  That  was  a  bigger  haul  than  eyer  I  see  yeV'  lemarked  the  man. 

''  Neither  had  Simon  ever  seen  ajiything  like  it ;  he  knew  that 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  direct  power  of  Gk)d. 

«<When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesua^  knees, 
saying,  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Xiord.  For  he 
was  astonished,  and  all  they  tiu^t  were  with  him,  at  the  draught  of 
the  fishes  which  they  had  taken.' " 

"  Can't  see  what  he  said  that  fur,"  said  the  oarsman, 

"  No  more  don't  I,"  said  the  other.  "  He  had  got  a  good  haul 
o'  fish,  anyway,  if  he  was  ever  so  ;  and  we  ain't  none  of  us  white 
liHes." 

*^  But  then  Peter  knew  that  he  ought  to  be  a  white  lily  ;  and 
such  a  new  view  of  Gk>d's  power  and  greatness  made  him  feel  it 
more  than  ever.  So  that  he  was  both  afraid  and  ashamed ;  ho 
thought  himself  unworthy  to  have  the  Lord  in  his  ship,  and  was 
afraid  to  have  Him  stay  there." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  asted  him  to  go  out  if  he  had  been  in  mine, 
I  don't  think,"  said  the  elder  fisher,  slowly.  "  I  don't  see  as  that 
chap  need  to  ha'  been  afeared ;  he  hadn't  done  nothin'  but  good  to 
him." 

"  But  it 's  what  we  do  ourselves  that  makes  us  afraid,"  said  Mr 
Linden.  "  So  it  was  with  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  you  know. 
God  had  talked  to  them  a  great  many  times,  and  they  were  never 
afraid  till  they  disobeyed  him ;  then,  the  moment  he  spoke  they 
ran  and  hid  themselves;" 

The  oarsman  was  silent,  the  other  man  gave  a  sort  of  grunt  that 
betokened  interest. 

"  What  shines  had  this  feller  been  outtin'  up  ?  *'— "  Why,"  said 
Mr  Linden,  starting  up  and  taking  his  stand  oy  the  mast,  as  the 
little  boat  curtseyed  softly  over  the  waves,  "  if  you  tell  one  of  your 
boys  always  to  walk  in  one  particular  road,  and  you  find  him 
always  walking  in  another,  I  don't  think  it  matters  much  what 
he's  doing  there,  to  him  or  to  you." 

^<  Walll "  said  the  man,  with  a  &ce  of  cunosity  for  what  was  to 
come  nezt^  minglied  with  a  oextaixi  degree  of  y\^\\S^:tv!&^  ^^c^alik 
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vTOiild  not  confess  itself. — "  Well,  Peter  knew  he  was  not  in  the 
way  wherein  the  Lord  commands  us  all  to  walk." 

"  I  guess  every  feller's  got  to  pick  out  his  own  road  for  himself,*' 
said  the  fisher,  pulling  up  a  foot  or  two  of  his  net  carelessly. 

"  That 's  what  Peter  had  thought,  and  so  he  had  lived  just  as  he 
chose.  But  when  he  saw  more  of  the  glory  of  God,  then  he  was 
afraid,  and  confessed  his  sin.  And  what  do  you  suppose  the  Lord 
said  to  him  then  ? " 

"  What  did  Peter  own  up  to  ? " — "  The  account  gives  only  the 
general  confession — that  he  was  a  sinful  man,  not  worthy  to  have 
the  Lord  look  upon  him  except  in  anger.  You  see  he  falls  down 
at  His  feet  and  pravs  Him  to  depart ;  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
Lord  would  stay  there  to  speak  good  to  him." 

"  Well,  what  did  He  say  to  him  1 "— "  *  He  said  unto  him,  Fear 
not.'  And  no  one  need  fear  who  humbly  confesses  his  sins  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  ;  *  for  if  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.* 
Then  the  Lord  bade  Simon  and  all  his  companions  to  follow  Him ; 
and  they  obeyed.  And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  this  follow- 
ing means.*' 

He  put  one  aim  round  the  mast,  half-leaning  against  it,  and  gave 
them  what  Faith  would  have  called  a  "  ladder,"  passing  from  tiie 
"  Follow  me,"  spoken  to  Peter,  to  the  young  man  who,  being  bid 
to  follow,  "  went  away  sorrowful,"  to  the  description  of  the  way 
given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John, — to  the  place  whither  the  flock 
follow  Christ — 

"  *  And  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  mount  Zion,  and 
with  him  an  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father*s 
name  written  in  their  foreheads.'  '  These  are  they  which  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.' " 

The  men  listened,  open-mouthed  and  with  intent  eyes  ;  partly 
to  the  speaker,  it  was  evident,  and  partly  to  what  the  speaker  said. 
And  that  his  words  took  hold,  it  was  also  evident.  When  he 
ceased,  the  man  at  the  net  dropped  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  a  curious 
look  of  meditation  covering  his  face. 

"  It 's  easy  to  talk  of  follerin',"  he  said,  with  a  half  laugh,  which 
was  not  of  carelessness ;  "  and  one  might  like  to, — ^but  ifs  plaguey 
hard  to  know  where  to  start," 

"  It 's  easy  for  God  to  teach  you — and  easy  to  ask  Him  to 
do  it.  If  it  was  anything  else  you  wanted  to  do,  you  would  not 
stop  trying  till  you  found  out,"  said  Mr  Linden,  *  and  that  is 
just  the  way  here.  Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  copy  of  dl 
this,"  he  said,  throwing  his  own  fittle  Bible  softly  into  Faith's  lap, 
and  stepping  forward  to  the  prow  of  the  boat  (which  she  thought 
held  only  lunch  baskets),  "  and  I  shall  turn  down  a  leaf  at  the 
story  of  the  net  fuU  of  good  fishes— and  another  at  a  place  that 
tells  of  ^jietfuU*  of  every  kind,  both  Vad  and  good.'  Andlwant 
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you  to  read  them,  and  think  about  them,  and  find  out  how  to 
follow  Christ — and  then  come  on."  He  took  his  seat  once  more  in 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  held  out  the  Bible  to  the  fisherman. 
The  other  man,  slowly  dipping  his  oars  in  and  out,  met  his  look 
too,  but  made  no  answer. 

The  man  at  the  net  took  the  book  and  turned  over  the  leaves 
with  a  wondering,  considering  air. 

"  What  do  you  reckon  this  here 's  worth]"  he  said,  somewhat 
awkwardly,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  it. 

"  Worth  daily  reading  and  study — worth  all  you  have  in  the 
world,  if  you  will  use  it  right,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  You  need  not 
think  about  any  other  value  ;  I  had  it  in  trust  to  give  away." 

"  I  'm  much  obleeced  to  you  ;  1 11  take  a  look  at  it  now  and 
then.    Do  you  live  along  here,  anywheres  1" 

"  In  Pattacjuasset,  just  now,"  Mr  Linden  said,  as  he  prepared  to 
make  sail  agam.    "  I  don't  very  often  come  to  this  part  of  the  river." 

"Well,  hold  on !"  said  the  man,  beginning  to  pull  in  his  net 
with  great  vivacity  ;  "  I  'm  bound  to  give  you  a  fish — if  I  Ve  got 
one  here.  Bear  a  hand,  Dick.  Hain't  you  got  a  place  on  board 
there  that  you  can  stow  it,  without  skeerin'  the  laoy  ?" 

"Ill  try  to  find  one,"  said  Mr  Linden,  answering  the  proposal 
just  as  it  was  meant.  "  If  the  lady  is  scared  she  shall  turn  ner  face 
the  other  way." 

"  She  '11  turn  it  which  way  you  say,"  ventured  the  fisher  insinua- 
tingly. 

Faith  did  not  seem  afraid  of  the  fish  by  the  way  she  leaned  over 
the  stem  of  the  boat  and  eved  the  up-coming  nets  which  the 
men  were  drawing  in.  She  had  listened  to  the  foregoing  talk  to 
the  full  as  intently  as  those  for  whom  it  was  meant,  and  with 
a  multitude  of  interests  at  work  in  her  mind  and  heart  of  which 
they  had  never  dreamed.  And  now  her  eye  was  bent  on  the  net ; 
but  her  thoughts  were  on  that  other  kind  of  fishing  of  which  she 
had  just  seen  an  example — the  first  she  had  ever  seen  of  Mr 
linden's — and  her  full  heart  was  longingly  thinking,  among  other 
thoughts,  of  the  few  there  were  to  draw  those  nets,  and  the  multi- 
tude to  be  drawn.  What  Faith  saw  in  the  meshes  the  man's 
hands  were  slowly  pulling  up. 

But  the  fisherman  only  saw,  what  pleased  him  greatly,  some 
very  fine  fish — shad  they  were  for  the  greater  part,  from  which 
he  selected  a  noble  specimen  and  cast  it  over  mto  Mr  Linden's 
boat.  Then  standing  up  in  his  own  he  wiped  his  hands  on  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat. 

"Hope  you'll  come  along  again  some  day,"  said  he.  "And" 
(waffgisnly)  "  don't  come  without  the  lady  !" 

The  rope  was  drawn  in,  and  the  little  skiff  shot  ahead  smoothly 
and  silently  from  the  great  brown  fishing-boat  and  her  equally 
brown  owners.    Qlidi^  on— watched  for  a  little  by  the  fishers, 

•   8d 
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then  theii  attention  was  claimed  by  the  flapping  shad  in  the  net^ 
and  the  sail-boat  set  her  canvas  towards  Kildeer  river.  Mr 
Linden  went  forward  and  bestowed  his  prisoner  a  little  more  out 
of  sight  and  sound  in  some  place  of  safety,  and  then  sitting  down 
in  the  prow,  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blue  water  and  took  a 
survey  of  Faith  as  she  sat  in  the  stem,  the  tiller  in  her  hand,  the 
shadow  of  the  sail  falling  partly  across,  the  spring  zephyrs  play- 
ing all  about  her. 

Faith  needed  a  little  help  now,  for  the  river  was  not  everywhere 
navigable ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  of  pretty  sailing  among  care- 
requiring  rocks  and  sandbanks,  where  the  loss  oi  wind  made 
their  progress  slow,  the  little  skiff  was  safely  brought  to  land  at  a 
nice  piece  of  gravelly  shore.  It  was  wondemil  pretty.  The  trees 
with  their  various  young  verdure  came  down  to  the  water's  edg^ 
with  many  a  dainty  tint ;  here  one  covered  with  soft  catkins  of 
flower, — ^there  one  ruddy  with  not  yet  opened  buds.  The  wind- 
ing bsmks  of  the  stream  on  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other  the  little 
piece  of  it  they  had  passed  over,  with  the  breadth  of  the  Mong 
beyond.  Through  all,  May's  air,  and  spring's  perfume,  and  the 
stillness  of  noonday. 

"What  do  you  think  of  having  lunch,  and  then  going  after 
'flowers?"  said  Faith, — "  I  consider  that  to  be  a  prudent  bird-like 
suggestion.  Do  you  expect  me  to  cook  this  fish  for  you  1  or  will 
you  be  content  to  take  it  home  to  your  mother,  and  let  us  feast 
upon — 

« *  Heros  and  sach  like  conntry  mes86& 
Which  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses  7 ' " 

^^ Have  you  all  the  books  in  the  world  in  your  head?"  said 
Faith,  laughing  her  own  little  laugh  roundly.  "How  plain  it  is 
Mr  Linden  has  nothing  to  do  to-day  I  Would  you  like  to  help 
me  gather  some  sticks  for  a  fire,  sir  ?  I  think  you  had  better 
have  something  on  your  hands." 

"  Do  you  ?  "he  said,  lifting  her  out  of  the  boat  in  his  curiously 
quick,  strong,  light  way  ;  "  that  was  something  on  my  hands — 
Qot  much.  What  next  ?  Do  vou  say  we  are  to  play  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda? "  Faith's  eye  for  an  instant  looked  its  old  look  oi 
grave,  intelligent,  doubtful  questioning ;  but  then  she  came  back 
to  Kildeer  river. 

"  I  haven't  played  that  play  yet,"  she  said,  gaily;  "  but  if  you  '11 
help  me  find  some  dry  sticks,  your  reward  shall  oe  that  you  shall 
not  have  what  you  don't  like  1  I  can  make  a  fire  nicely  here, 
Endecott,  on  this  rock." 

"  Then  it  was  not  about  them  you  were  reading  in  that  focus  of 
sunbeams  ] " 

"What  ?"  she  said,  looking. — "  Once  upon  a  time,"  Mr  Lindea 
m^va,  BjnDmg^  "when  yoT^  a^4  Shakspeare  got  lost  U^  tti9  9War 
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light,  and  wandered  about  without  in  the  leajst  knowing  where 
you  where." 

"  When,  Endecott  ? "— "  Leave  that  point,"  he  said ;  « I  want  to 
tell  you  about  the  story.  Ferdinand,  whom  I  represent,  was  a 
prince  cast  away  upon  a  desert  shore,  which  shore  was  inhabited 
by  the  princess  Miranda,  whom  you  represent.  Naturally  enough, 
in  the  course  of  time,  tney  came  to  think  of  each  other  much  as 
we  do — perhaps  a  *  little  more  so '  on  the  part  of  Miranda.  But 
then  Miranda*s  father  set  Ferdinand  to  carrying  wood,  as  you — 
acting  conscientiously  for  Mrs  Derrick — do  me." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  ever  shall  imderstand  you  I "  exclaimed  Faith, 
desperately,  as  her  laugh  again  broke  upon  the  sweet  air  that 
floated  in  from  the  Mong.  "What  has  my  conscience,  or  Mrs 
Derrick,  to  do  with  our  lunch-fire  1  Why  was  the  other  prince 
set  to  carrying  wood?" — "For  the  same  reason  that  lam,*' 
said  Mr  Linden,  raising  his  eyebrows ;  '^  to  prove  his  affection  for 
Miranda." 

How  Faith  laughed  ? 

"  You  are  mistaken — Oh,  how  mistaken  you  are  I "  she  exclaimed. 
"  It  shows  that  though  you  know  books,  you  don't  Imow  every- 
thing." And  running  away  with  her  own  armful  of  sticks  and 
leaves,  back  to  the  rock  spoken  of  near  where  the  vessel  lay, 
Faith  was   stopped   and  relieved  of  her  load,  with   such  an 

earnest —  • 

<* '  No,  predoQS  cnaivue, 
I  'd  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo"*— 

that  she  could  do  nothing  but  laugh,  till  the  sticks  were  fairly  on 
the  rock.    Then  Faith  went  to  laying  them  daintily  together. 

A  fine  fire  was  on  its  way  at  last,  and  while  waiting  for  it  to 
bum  down  to  the  desired  bed  of  coals,  the  temporary  prince  and 
princess  sat  down  on  the  rock  to  feast  their  eyes  in  the  mean- 
time. A  little  past  midday,  it  was  not  the  picturesque  hour  for 
another  season  ;  but  now,  in  the  freshness  of  spring,  the  delicate 
beauties  of  colour  and  light  could  bear  the  full  meridian  sim  and 
not  ask  for  the  shadows  to  set  them  off,  other  than  the  tender 
shade  under  the  half-leaved  trees.  It  was  a  warm  enough  day  too, 
and  those  same  leaves  were  making  a  great  spring  towards  their 
full  unfolding.  Birds  were  twittering  all  around,  and  they  only 
filled  up  the  silence, 

A  napkin  was  spread  on  the  rock,  conveniently  near  to  the  fire ; 
on  which  plates  and  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  cream  and  a  dainty- 
looking  pasty,  were  irregularly  bestowed,  Mr  Linden  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  moss  ;  and  Faith  had  got  a  cup  and  saucer  out 
of  her  basket,  and  was  just  sugaring  and  creammg  the  prince's 
reward  before  applying  to  her  dish  on  the  fire  for  the  crowning 
poffee,  when  her  eye  was  caught  by  a  spectator  lateb^  ^-CM^^aJ^^^i^ 
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the  scene.  No  other  than  a  somewhat  ragged  little  boy,  who, 
eyeing  them  from  the  bank,  had  been  irresistibly  lured  nearer  and 
nearer,  by  the  grace  of  the  preparations  and  the  steam  of  the  hot 
coflfeeperhaps,  till  he  now  stood  by  the  trunk  of  the  nearest  tree. 

"What  are  you  doin'?"  he  said. — "What  are  you  1"  said  Mr 
Linden,  turning  to  look  at  the  boy — ^not  just  as  he  looked  at  the 
coffee,  but  very  much  as  the  coffee  looked  at  him.  "  Did  you 
never  see  people  eat  dinner  1 " 

The  boy  stood  his  ground  with,  "  What  you  got  ? " 

"  When  was  the  last  time  1 "  said  Mr  Linden.  ("  Princess,  this 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  subject  I") — "Last  time  whatf*  said  the 
"  subject "  stoutly. 

"  The  last  time  you  saw  people  eating  dinner,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  Did,  you  ever  go  to  the  museum  ? " — ^**I  've  went  to  Pettibaug." 

"  When  is  the  last  time  you  saw  people  eating  dinner  ?  ^  said 
Faith. — "We  hain't  got  none  to  our  house.*' 

"  What 's  the  matter  ? " — "  Mintie  said  there  wam't  nothin'  to 
eat,  and  I  might  go  a  blackberryin'." 

"  You  Ve  come  to  the  right  place,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  "  I  don't 
believe  they  're  ripe  anywhere  else.  Who  is  *  Mintie'  1  and  who 
stays  with  her  wnile  you're  after  blackberries?"  — " Mintie 's 
sissy.  There  ain't  nobody  stayin'  with  her ;  she 's  stayin'  along 
o'  mother — ^when  she 's  up." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  I  mean  where  does  she  live,  and  you  and  Mintie. 
Where  is  your  house  ? " — "  Round  there, — 'tain't  fur.  What  you 
got  ? "    Faith  set  down  her  cup,  and  looked  at  Mr  Linden. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  mother  ?" — "  She 's  sick." 

"  Well,  if  I  give  you  a  basket,  and  this  lady  puts  some  dinner 
in  it  for  your  mother  and  Mintie  and  you,  do  you  think  you  can 
carry  it  home  1 " 

"Is  your  sister  sick  too?"  said  FaitL— "She's  got  the  fever 
nagur." 

"  Endecott,"  said  Faith,  softly,  "  shall  we  go  and  see  them  ?  " — 
"  Yes,  of  course.    What 's  your  name,  child  ?  " 

"  My  name 's  Bob  Tuck."    Mr  Linden  looked  at  him. 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  and  Dromy  are  no  more  alike  ?"  he 
said. — "  Mother  says  Dromy  ain't  like  nothin'.    1  be." 

"  Well,  Bob  Tuck,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling,  "  have  you  got  a 
broom  at  home  ? " — "  There 's  two  old  ones." 

"  Then  if  you  will  go  home,  and  sweep  the  floor  as  well  as  you 
can  with  the  two  old  brooms,  and  set  the  table,  I  '11  bring  this 
lady  to  see  you,  and  we  'U  carry  the  basket-— (which  means, 
Princess,  that  /  will),  and  you  can  let  the  blackberries  hang  on 
till  they  get  ripe.    Do  you  understand  ? " 

"  If  I  '11  sweep  the  floor,  you  '11  fetch  the  basket  ? "  said  Bob.— 
"  Yes ;  and  you  can  wash  your  hands  nicely,  and  be  ready  to  help 
zne  take  the  things  out  of  it," 
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Bob  started.  "  How  soon  11  you  come  ? " — "  As  soon  as  I  finisli 
my  dinner," 

"  How  good  it  is  I  brought  the  whole  pie  I "  said  Faith,  as  she 
poured  the  delayed  coffee  upon  the  cream  and  sugar.  ^'And 
there 's  your  shad,  Endecott,  unless  you  prefer  to  take  that  home, 
and  we  '11  send  something  else.  Now  you  see  what  you  picked 
up  sticks  for  ]  " — "  I  see,"  Mr  Linden  said,  looking  at  ner ;  "  and 
you  see.  Princess,  what  royalty  is  apt  to  meet  if  it  will  go  wander- 
ing round  the  world." 

"  What  ? "— "  Bob  Tuck." 

"  WelL  it 's  a  good  thing  for  Bob  Tuck  to  meet  with  royalty,*' 
said  Faidi,  looking  at  the  pie  Mr  Linden  was  cutting. 

"  Princess,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  have  you  any  *  Queen  Anne'  in 
your  basket  1 "  Faith  looked  her  merry,  puzzled,  ^ave  look  of 
inquiry,  and  then  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  ringing  laugh 
again. 

"  I  would  rather  have  that  at  a  venture,  if  I  were  the  sick  one," 
said  Mr  Linden.  "  But  the  specific  most  prized  by  that  class  of 
the  population  who  have  *  fever  nagur,'  is  called  in  their  verna- 
cular *  Queen  Anne ' — anglid,  quinine." 

The  basket  was  re-packed  when  the  lunch  was  done,  and  they 
set  out  on  their  walk.  The  way,  following  Bob's  direction,  led 
along  the  bank  under  the  trees,  turning  a  little  before  the  Mong 
was  reached.  The  house  was  soon  found ;  standing  alone,  in  an 
enclosed  garden  ground,  where  no  spade  had  been  struck  that 
season,  and  at  the  end  of  a  farm  road  that  showed  no  marks  of 
travel. 

Bob  had  not  only  swept  the  room,  but  his  tidings  had  roused 
apparently  his  sister  to  prepare  herself  also,  for  Mintie  met 
them  as  they  came  in.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  with  a  feverish 
colour  in  her  cheeks  that  made  her  appearance  only  more  striking. 
There  was  pride  and  poverty  here,  clearly.  Faith's  simple  words 
neither  assumed  the  one  nor  attached  the  other.  The  girl  looked 
curiously  at  her  and  at  the  other  visitor. 

"Who  be  you?" — "We  do  not  live  in  this  neighbourhood," 
said  Faith.  "  We  came  up  to  Kildeer  river  to-day,  and  met  your 
little  brother  down  by  the  shore." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  1 " — "  He  told  us  you  were  sick,  and  in 
want  of  help." 

Another  look  laid  the  girl's  jealousy  asleep.  She  told  her 
story  :  her  father  had  died  six  months  ago  ;  she  and  her  mother 
and  brother  lived  there  alone.  It  was  an  "  unlikely  place  to  get 
to,"  and  no  neighbours  very  near.  Her  mother  had  been  sick 
a-bed  for  a  number  of  weeks ;  and  she  had  had  all  to  do,  and  now 
for  a  week  past  had  been  unable  to  do  anything — go  to  Pettibaug 
or  anywhere  else,  to  get  what  they  wanted.  And  so  they  "  had. 
got  out  of  'most  everything."    Dromy  Tuck^Mx  liaAssfiL^^^^^sflt^ 
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ciBZfl^bEt  wr^  tbe  pscrkas  eddwafio-  ipfJkadKBs  ^och  Mr 
TiTw<*«  kad  ^^w«^^«fci^  cm.  isd  IEesms  MZDd  va?  eridaitlT  ak  woric 
^wa  TsicGB  dti=£9L  Tfee  baskft  w  scon  cn^ded  c£  aU  but  its 
ci^fli^.  scd  ^le  pr^.-'ic  szi'i  r^frsses  weat  a^^taTwrnr  dcivm  tiiebilL 
'^  FaiKk,'  aaid  ^fr  Tirrtra,  "^  siball  ve  go  and  miiok  ike  hamt  iat 
hkH  an  Ikouz^  eonadaxE:?  Tazk-cs  thfiigs.  aad  thai  hare  acr  wild- 
flcwerhnnt?  Qr  wxicld  jt^a  pr^o' thai  fiistr''-->(%Bo!  I 
-would  nther  hare  the  half  h<nxr  in  the  boaL' 

It  was  good  tzzDe  xct  in  the  aftcniccaL  and  ^oi^  the  litde 


boot  now  Jar  partiT  ^ladowed  It  the  UH,  it  was  n0»e  ^e  waise 
lesting-phice  for  that.  A^fn  Faith,  was  seited  there  in  all  the 
strle  tbat  Ehawls  and  cnskicns  fcmished,  and  just  tired  oioagh 
to  feel  Inxniicas  in  the  soft  atmosi^erei  Mr  Tjiw^^^^i 
mid  establighed  her  to  his  l^t^ng  then  he  took  oat  of  !», 
a  letter.  It  was  one  which  had  been  opened  «id  read ; 
he  unfolded  it  there  appeared  another— -^mopened,  unread ;  its 
daintj  seal  unbroken,  and  on  the  back,  in  fur  tracenr,  the  woids^ 
^MisB  Faith  Derrick."  As  Faith  read  them  and  saw  the  hand, 
her  eje  gUnced  first  up  at  Mr  linden,  with  its  mnte  bmden  ^ 
snrprise,  and  then  the  roses  bloomed  out  OTer  her  cheeks,  and  eyen 
threw  their  flush  upon  her  brow.  Her  ere  was  cast  down  now, 
and  fixed  on  the  unopened  letter,  with  the  softest  fall  of  its  ^elid. 

**  Shall  I  read  you  a  part  of  mine  first  ? " — "  If  you  please.  I 
wiflh  yon  would." 

**  (mly  a  little  bit,"  he  said,  smiling,  thinking  perhaps  that  she 
did  not  know  to  what  she  gave  her  assent  so  readily  ;  ^  yon  shall 
lead  the  whole  of  it  another  time.*'  The  *'  little  bit "  b^an  rather 
abroptly  >— 

"  Ol  have  written  to  your  darling,  Endy.    Not  much,  tell  her ; 
j^^cftnse  what  I  hare  in  my  heart  for  her  cannot  be  told.    I  know 
mj  one  must  be  whom  you  lore  so  much.    Ihit 
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make  her  love  me  a  little  befoie  she  reads  niv  letter,  and  don't 
let  her  call  me  anything  but  Pet ;  and  then  I  shall  feel  as  if  I 
had  a  sister  already,  ^d  so  I  have,  as  you  say.  What  a  glad 
word  i    I  could  cry  again  with  the  very  writing  of  it. 

"  *  Endy,  I  did  cry  a  little  over  your  letter,  but  only  for  joy  : 
if  it  had  been  for  sorrow  I  should  have  cried  long  ago  ;  for  I  knew 
well  enough  what  was  coming.  Only  I  want  more  than  ever  to 
be  at  home,  and  to  see  you,  and  to  see  Faith ;  don't  let  her  think 
I  am  like  you. 

"  *  My  letter  wouldn't  hold  much,  as  I  told  you ;  but  I  give 
you  any  number  of  (unspeakable)  messages  for  her,  John  Endy.  I 
suppose  you  will  take  charge  of  them  ?  I  may  feel  sure  they  nave 
all  reached  their  destination  ? '" 

"  Shall  I  read  this  now  ? "  said  FaitL— "  I  should  think  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  that" 

With  somewhat  unsteady  fingers,  that  yet  tried  to  be  quiet, 
Faith  broke  the  seal,  and  masking  her  glowmg  face  with  one  hand, 
she  bent  over  the  letter  to  read  it : — 

"  My  very  dear,  and  most  unknown,  and  most  well-known  little 
sister  I  I  have  had  a  picture  sent  me  of  you,  as  you  appeared  one 
night,  when  you  sat  for  your  portrait,  hearing  Portia ;  and  with  it 
a  notice  of  several  events  which  occurred  just  before  that  time. 
And  both  picture  and  events  have  gone  down  into  my  heart,  and 
abide  there.  Endecott  says  you  are  a  sunbeam  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  a 
little  of  the  light  had  come  over  the  water  to  me.  Ever  since  his 
letter  came  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  absolute  reflection. 

"  I  thought  my  love  would  not  be  the  first  to  *  find  out  the 
way,'  even  then  when  I  wrote  it.  Faith,  do  you  know  that  there 
is  nobody  in  the  world  just  like  him  1  because  if  you  do  not  you 
will  find  it  out  I  mean,  like  Endecott — not  like  Love.  My  dear, 
I  beg  pardon  for  my  pronoun.  But  just  how  I  have  loved  you  all 
these  months,  for  making  him  so  happy,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

"And  I  cannot  write  to-day  about  anything  ;  my  thoughts  are 
in  too  uneven  a  flow  to  find  their  way  to  the  end  of  my  pen,  and 
take  all  possible  flights  instead.  Dear  Faith,  you  must  wait  for  a 
letter  till  the  next  steamer  ;  and  you  cannot  miss  it,  nor  anything 
else,  with  Endecott  there  :  it  seems  to  me  that  to  be  even  in  the 
same  country  with  him  is  happiness. 

"  You  must  love  me  too.  Faith,  and  not  think  me  a  stranger  ; 
and  let  me  be  your  (because  I  am  Endy's)  Pet." 

Faith  took  a  great  deal  more  time  than  was  necessary  for  the 
reading  of  iMs  letter.  Very  much  indeed  she  would  have  liked  to 
do  as  her  correspondent  confessed  she  had  done,  and  cry,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  such  an  inclination.  She  only  sat  pezfectly  move- 
less, benmng  over  her  letter,  at  last  suddenly  looked  up  aad  gave 
it  to  Mr  Linden. 
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"  Well  V  he  said,  with  a  amile  at  her,  as  he  took  it.—"  You  11 
see,"  she  said,  a  little  breathlessly.  And  still  holding  her  hand 
fast,  Mr  Linden  read  the  letter,  quicker  than  she  had  done,  and 
without  comment,  unless  when  his  look  showed  that  it  touched 
him. 

"  You  will  love  her,  Faith,"  he  said,  as  he  folded  the  letter  up 
again,  "  in  spite  of  all  your  inclinations  to  the  contrary." 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  in  the  future  tense  1  But  I  am  afraid," 
added  Faith,  "  she  thinks  too  much  of  me  now." — "  She  does  not 
think  as  much  of  you  as  I  do,"  Mr  Linden  said,  with  a  look  and 
smile  that  covered  all  the  ground  of  present  or  future  fear. 
"  And  after  all  it  is  a  danger  which  you  will  share  with  me.  It 
is  one  of  Pet*s  lovable  failings  to  tMnk  too  much  of  some  people 
whom  she  loves  just  enough.'^ 

Humility  is  not  a  fearful  thing.  Whatever  had  been  in  Faith's 
speech,  her  look — bright,  wistful,  and  happy — ^had  no  fear,  truly 
humble  thoush  it  was.  "  There  is  no  danger  of  my  loving  this 
letter  too  much,"  she  said,  as  she  carefully  restored  it  to  its  envelope 
— ^said  with  a  secret  utterance  of  great  gratification. 

The  promised  half  hour  was  much  more  than  up,  and  the 
broadenmg  shadow  on  Kildeer  river  said  that  the  tmie  which 
could  be  given  to  wild-flowers  was  fast  running  away.  Perhaps, 
too,  Mr  Linden  thought  Faith  had  mused  and  been  excited  enough, 
for  he  made  a  move.  Everything  in  the  boat  was  put  up  in  close 
order,  and  then  the  two  went  ashore  again,  flower-basket  in  hand. 

Under  the  trees  were  various  low  shrubs  in  flower :  shad- 
blossom,  with  its  fleecy  stems,  and  azalia,  in  rosy  pink ;  and  the 
real  wild  flowers — ^the  dainty  things  as  wild  in  growth  as  in  name 
— were  sprinkled  everywhere.  Wind-flowers  and  columbine ; 
orchis  sweet  as  any  hyacinth  ;  tall  Solomon's  seal ;  spotless  blood- 
root  ;  and  violets — white,  yellow,  and  purple.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  end  to  the  flowers,  nor  to  the  variety,  nor  to  the  pleasure  of 
picking. 

"  Faith  ! "  said  Mr  Linden.  Faith  looked  up  from  a  'bunch  of 
sanguinaria,  beside  which  she  was  crouching. 

"  I  find  so  much  mignonette  ;  do  you  1 "  Faith's  eye  flashed, 
and  taking  one  of  those  little  white  stars,  she  threw  it  towards  Mr 
Linden.  It  went  in  a  graceful  parabolic  curve,  and  fell  harmlessly, 
like  her  courage,  at  his  feet 

"  What  has  become  of  the  princess  1" — "  You  ought  rather  to 
ask  after  the  prince,"  said  Mr  Linden,  picking  up  the  sanguinaria 
with  great  devotion.     "  Is  this  the  Star  of  the  Order  of  Merit  1" 

"  I  am  not  Queen  Flora.  I  don't  know." — "  As  what  then  was 
it  bestowed  V* 

"  It  might  be  Mignonette's  shield,  which  she  used  as  a  weapon, 
because  she  hadn't  any  other.  Endy,  look  at  those  green  maple 
flowers,    You  can  reacn  them." 
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He  gathered  some  of  the  hanging  clusters,  and  then  came 
and  sat  down  where  she  was  at  work  and  began  to  put  them  into 
her  basket,  arranging  and  dressing  the  other  flowers  the  while 
dextrously, 

"  Do  you  know,  my  little  Sunbeam,''  he  said,  "  that  your  name- 
sakes are  retreating  V* — "  I  know  it,  Endy,"  she  said,  hastening 
her  last  gatherings ;  "  and  I  am  ready." 

They  began  their  homeward  way  to  the  boat,  wandering  a  little 
still  for  flowers,  and  stopping  to  pick  them,  so  that  the  sun  was 
quite  low  before  Kildeer  river  was  reached.  There  Mr  Linden 
stood  a  moment  looking  about.  "  Do  you  see  the  place  where  we 
sat,  Faith  1 "  he  said,  "  over  on  the  other  bank  V 

She  looked,  and  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  very  different  from 
her  look  then, — a  glance  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  enough 
without  words ;  so  without  any  more  words  they  went  on  their 
way  along  the  shore  of  the  river.  As  they  neared  their  boat,  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  darted  into  Kildeer  river,  and  gilded 
the  embayed  little  vessel  and  all  the  surrounding  shores,  itocks 
and  trees  and  bits  of  land  glowed  or  glistened  in  splendour  where- 
ever  a  point  or  a  spray  could  catch  the  sun  ;  the  water  in  both 
rivers  snone  with  a  long  strip  of  gold.  They  had  had  nothing  so 
brilliant  all  day. 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  though  as  mild  as  Ma^  ;  the  boat  made 
good  speed  ;  and  in  spite  of  beating  down  the  river  the  mouth  of 
the  Mong  was  neared  fast.  Pattaquasset  lights,  a  little  cluster  of 
them,  appeared  unmistakably ;  for  down  by  the  point  there  was  a 
little  knot  of  houses,  variously  concerned  in  trade  or  fisheries.  Mr 
Linden  had  to  put  his  hand  upon  the  tiller  sometimes  then,  till 
they  got  in.  Mr  Skip  and  Jerry  were  in  waiting — ^had  been  "  a 
sight  o'  half  hours,"  the  former  stated.  Baskets  and  shad  and 
passengers  were  transferred  to  the  waggon,  and  within  a  moderate 
time  thereafter  welcomed  (the  latter)  by  Mrs  Derrick  and  supper  ; 
wherein,  after  a  little  delay  therefor,  the  shad  played  a  con- 
spicuous and  most  satisfactory  part  Now  there  are  no  shad  like 
the  shad  that  come  out  of  the  Mong. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

So  passed  the  days.  Not  indeed  all  at  Kildeer  river,  but  all  in 
sweet,  peaceful,  bright  occupations,  whether  of  work  or  play 
The  trustees  had  received  their  notice  with  much  dismay,  a  little 
alleviated  by  the  fact  that  Mr  Linden  was  willing  to  stay  at  his 
post  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  almost  a  wonder,  as  the  weeks  went  on,  that  Mr  Linden 
kept  down  the  shadows  as  well  as  he  did ;  to  leave  Faith  in  tK<^ 
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moiningy  and  ^  to  his  devoted  set  of  seholais,  eveiy  <aie  of  whom 
had  some  particular  as  well  as  general  hold  on  him  and  love  for 
him ;  and  then  to  get  away  by  the  hardest  from  their  words  and 
looks  of  sorrow  and  r^ret,  and  come  back  to  the  presence  of  her 
braye  little  face.  Mr  Linden  was  between  two  tirea.  And  they 
wiooght  a  sort  of  deepening  of  eyeiything  about  him  which  was 
lovely  or  loveable — ^which  did  not  make  it  easier  for  Pattaquassefe 
to  let  him  go. 

As  far  as  ainrbody  could  be  a  help  to  him,  Faith  was  one.  In 
a  gentleness  of  spirit  that  was  of  no  kin  to  weakness,  she  took  to 
her  heart  the  good  that  she  had,  and  was  quite  as  much  of  a  sun- 
beam as  ever.  How  it  would  be  when  Mr  Linden  was  gone  Faith 
did  not  know  ;  but  she  did  know  that  that  was  one  of  to-morrow's 
cares,  with  which  she  had  no  business  to-day  If  the  thought 
ever  came  up  in  its  strength,  strong  enough  to  bring  down  her 
heart  and  head ;  if  there  were  times  when  Faith  showed  herself 
to  herself,  the  revelation  was  made  to  no  other  person.  And  there- 
fore it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  view  she  did  not  often  indulge  in. 

Br  Harrison  was  not  much  at  Pattaquasset  these  days.  He 
found  it  convenient  to  be  away. 

Dr  Harrison  was  a  man  who  did  not  like  to  throw  awaj  his 
ammunition.  He  by  no  means  absented  himself  because  of  any 
fedling  in  his  fancy  for  somebody  in  Pattaquasset ;  the  working  of 
cause  and  effect  was  on  a  precisely  opposite  principle.  The  truth 
was,  the  fancy  had  grown  to  a  strength  that  would  not  well  bear 
the  doubtful  kind  of  intercourse  which  had  been  kept  up  between 
the  parties  ;  yet  doubtful  it  remained,  and  must  remam  for  the 

E resent  With  Mr  Linden  there  in  the  family— with  the  familial 
abits  that  naturally  grow  up  between  hostess  and  guest,  friend 
and  firiend,  fellow  inmates  of  the  same  house — it  was  veiy  difficult 
for  the  Doctor  to  judge  whether  those  habits  had  any  other  and 
deeper  groundwork.  It  was  impossible,  with  his  scanty  and 
limited  chances  of  observation.  At  the  same  time  there  was  too 
great  a  possibility — ^his  jealousy  called  it  more — ^for  him  to  be 
willing  to  take  any  forward  and  undoubtful  steps  himself. 

The  morning  readings  with  Mr  Linden  were  great  and  chief 
treasures  to  her  all  these  days.  She  was  always  ready  for  him 
before  six  o'clock.  Not  now  in  a  firelit  room,  with  curtains 
drawn  against  the  cold,  but  in  the  early  freshness  of  the  spring 
and  summer  mornings,  with  windows  open  and  sweet  air  coming 
in.  Duly  Faith  noted  every  "  ladder  of  verses,"  till  her  Bible 
grew  to  be  well  dotted  with  marks  of  red  ink.  They  looked  lovely 
to  her  eyes.  So  they  might ;  for  they  were  records  of  many  very 
deep  and  sweet  draughts  from  that  well  of  water  which  the  Word 
is  to  them  that  love  it — draughts  deeper  and  sweeter  than  Faith 

foould  have  drawn  by  herself;  or  she  thought  sa    No  quarter  of 
hour  in  the  day  Faith  loved  so  welL    It  was  often  more. 
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One  morning  the  '<  ladder'^  began  with  the  silyer  trumpets  made 
for  the  service  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Israel  Faitib, 
looking  quietly  out  of  the  window,  went  roving  in  thought  over 
the  times  and  occasions  Mr  Linden  read  of,  when  their  triumphal 
blast  had  proclaimed  the  name  and  the  glory  of  God  in  the  ears  of 
the  thousands  of  Israel ;  times  of  rejoicing,  of  hope,  of  promise, 
and  of  victory.  Scenes  of  glory  in  the  old  Jewish  history  floated 
before  her,  with  the  sublime  faith  of  the  actors  in  them,  and  the 
m^flcent  emblematic  langua^  in  which  they  read  the  truth. 
Faith  only  came  fairly  back  to  New  England  and  Pattaquasset  at 
David's  declaration,  '^  Blessed  are  the  people  that  know  tne  joyful 
sound ;  they  shall  walk,  0  Lord,  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance." 

The  words  thrilled  her.  She  thought  of  the  many  who  had 
never  heard  the  soimd  at  all,  and  entered  into  Isaiah's  foresight  of 
a  day  when  "  the  great  trum|>et  shall  be  blown,  and  they  shall 
come  that  were  r€»Buiy  to  pensh  in  the  land  of  Assyria,  and  the 
outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egjrpt." 

"  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings ;  that  publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  of  good ;  that  pubnsheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto 
Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth !" 

Then  came  Isaiah's  own  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  then  the 
sweet  enlargements  and  proclamations  of  the  sospel,  and  the 
Lord's  own  invitation  to  all  who  are  "  weary  and  heavy  laden." 
But  also  :  "  How  shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed  ]  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  vrithout  a  preacher?  and 
how  shall  they  preach  except  fliey  be  sent  ?  As  it  is  written. 
How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things  1 " 

"  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come ;  and  let  him  that 
heareth  say.  Come  ;  and  let  him  that  is  athirst  come ;  and  whoso- 
ever will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 

Faith  sat  by  the  open  window,  no  sound  abroad  but  the  stir  in 
the  leaves  and  the  low  music  of  oirds.  The  very  still  peewe  with- 
out rather  seemed  to  heighten  and  swell  the  moving  of  thoughts 
within,  which  surged  like  the  sea.  Mr  Linden  stopped  reading, 
and  was  silent,  and  so  was  she,  with  nothing  of  all  this  appearing 
otherwise  than  in  the  fixed,  abstracted  look  which  went  out  into 
Pattaquasset,  but  also  went  far  beyond.  And  when  she  spoke,  it 
was  earnestly,  and  with  the  same  clear  quiet. 

"  Endy,  I  am  glad  to  have  you  go,  for  the  reason  you  are 
going  for,  I  wouldn't  have  you  be  anything  else  than  wnat  you 
mean  to  be — ^not  for  the  pleasure  of  having  you  here.**  Her  voice 
did  not  tremble,  though  indeed  it  told  of  feelings  that  were  less 
assured. 

**  Dear  Faith^''  Mi  Linden  said,  with  a  bright  fbuiS^.  ^  ^<(»awM 
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at  her  words,  which  changed  eren  while  he  epoke,  ^  yon  do  not 
know  what  a  comfort  it  ia  to  me  to  feel  that  And  do  yon 
Tealise,  little  Snnbeam,  what  joy  it  is,  that  however  far  apart,  we 
can  still  work  together  in  the  same  canse,  for  the  same  Master? 
The  work  which  1  take  npon  me  by  name,  belongs  as  reaUy  to 
you  ;  for  the  call  shonld  be  given  by  every  one  that  heareth  to 
every  one  that  is  athirsf — "  I  know,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  How 
grand  those  words  are  you  have  been  reading  ! " 

"Faith,"  Mr  Linden  said,  presently,  "have  you  any  special 
attachment  to  this  particular  little  Bible?" — "I  hav6  my  red 
notes  in  it/'  she  said,  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  paper  and  type,  for  your 
eyes,  by  firelight  and  twilight  Shall  I  oreak  up  any  train  of  old 
association  if  I  send  you  another  ?  **  She  gave  hun  a  look  of 
what  Dr  Harrison  might  have  called  "  compound  interest ; "  but 
assured  him  at  the  same  time,  with  sedate  earnestness,  that  the 
one  she  had  would  do  very  welL 

Tins  was  but  a  day  or  two  before  Mr  Linden's  leaving  Pat- 
taquasset  He  had  paid  his  many  farewell  visits  before  the  last 
week  came,  and  beiore  that,  too,  had  given  up  his  week-day 
scholars.  Those  last  days  were  all  given  to  Faith — given  to 
her  in  every  possible  way,  out  of  doors  and  within.  In  that 
fair  summer  weather  the  open  air  was  the  bfest  of  all  places  for 
talking,  and  the  least  liable  to  intrusion.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  get  away  from  village  sights  and  sounds  to  the  still  woods, 
or  the  fresh  shore.  It  was  a  great  help  towards  cheerfulness. 
And  the  help  was  needed,  mierever  Mr  Linden  went  among 
people,  he  met  nothing  but  sorrow  for  his  going  away ;  where- 
ever  he  went,  to  house  or  woods,  he  carried  the  deep-hidden 
double  sorrow  in  his  heart,  which  no  one  guessed  of  aU  who  so 
loudly  bewailed  his  departure,  Faith  herself  perhaps  hardly 
realised  what  his  part  of  that  sorrow  was ;  but  he  knew  hers, 
and  bore  it  as  one  bears  the  trials  of  the  dearest  friend  one  has  on 
earth. 

He  was  to  go  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  when  the  late 
eveninff  talk  had  impinged  upon  the  night  as  much  as  it  could  be 
allowed  to  do,  ho  gave  S'aith  the  unexpected  promise  of  coming 
down  to  read  with  her  just  as  usual  next  day. 

It  was  very,  veiy  early  this  time,  in  the  summer  twilight 
dawn,  when  the  kildeers  were  in  their  full  burst  of  matins,  and 
all  the  other  birds  coming  in  one  by  one.  Faith  did  not  say 
many  words,  but  she  was  as  quiet  as  the  hour.  Then  she  went 
to  the  breakfast-room  to  arrange  and  hasten  matters  there  ;  and 
Mr  Linden  followed,  and  stood  watching  her— she  did  not  know 
how  ;  she  only  knew  how  he  talked. 

But  he  took  her  into  the  sitting-room  the  moment  breakfast 
waa  over,  and  stood  by  her,  giving  her  the  mute  careisses  he 
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could  not  put  in  words.  And  for  words  there  was  little  time. 
The  morning  light  came  up  and  up  into  the  sky,  the  candles 
burned  dim,  as  they  stood  there ;  and  then  he  bade  her  ''  be 
perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,"  and  so  went  away. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

When  Mr  Linden  was  out  of  sight  from  the  porch,  Faith  went  to 
the  deserted  room. 

She  sat  down  on  the  couch  and  leaned  her  head  on  the  back  of 
it ;  but  only  a  few  nervous  tears  came,  and  oppressed,  sobbing 
breaths  took  the  place  of  them.  For  a  little  while  then  Faith  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  if  she  could  not  speak  connectedly,  nor  think 
connectedly,  she  yet  poured  out  her  heart  in  the  only  safe  channel, 
and  grew  quiet  and  self-possessed.  After  an  hour  she  left  the  couch, 
and  turned  to  go  down  and  join  her  mother. 

Passing  the  table  on  her  way  out,  with  a  glance  which  had  been 
called  off  by  other  things  as  sne  came  in.  Faith's  eye  was  caught 
and  stayed.  There  was  no  exercise  left  there  for  her,  but  the  very 
gold  pen  with  which  she  had  written  that  first  one — and  which 
she  had  used  so  many  times  since — ^lay  there  ;  and  by  the  pen  a 
letter.  The  blood  rushed  to  Faith's  heart  as  if  Mr  Linden  had 
come  back  again,  or  rather  as  if  he  had  not  taken  quite  all  of  him- 
self away.  In  a  flood  of  gladness  and  thankfulness  and  sorrow. 
Faith  took  up  the  letter,  and  standing  there  by  the  table  read  it. 

"  My  own  little  precious  Mignonette, — 

"  I  have  a  love  for  this  sheet  of  paper,  because  it  will  be  in  your 
hands  when  I  cannot  touch  them  nor  see  them ;  how  often  they  have 
ministered  to  me  just  where  I  am  writing  this !  just  where  you 
will  find  it.  I  know  you  will  find  it,  Faith  ;  I  know  where  you 
will  go  as  soon  as  I  am  out  of  sight ;  but,  dear  child,  do  not  let  any 
sight  or  association  in  this  room  make  you  anything  but  glad  :  they 
are  all  very  dear  to  me — ^that  first  day  when  you  came  in  hero 
to  see  me — and  all  the  days  that  followed — and  all  the  sweet 
knowledge  I  gained  of  my  little  Mignonette,  while  she  was  learning 
other  things.  Faith,  I  can  even  forgive  Dr  Harrison  his  questions 
that  day,  for  the  delight  it  was  to  me  to  shield  you.  ^  Dear  child, 
you  must  let  me  do  that  now  whenever  I  can  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
griefs  of  this  separation  that  I  cannot  do  it  all  the  time. 

"I  must  go  back  to  our  Bible  verses.     Do  you  remember  that 


by  that  shield.     I  know  that  the  Lord  will  keep  all  that  I  have 
committed  to  Him. 
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"Now  darling,  if  I  could  leave  you  'messages,*  I  would ;  but 
ihey  must  wait  till  I  come  and  deliver  tliem  myself.  Take,  in  tlie 
meanwhile,  all  possible  love  and  trust ;  and  all  comfort  from  the 
cause  of  my  absence,  from  our  mutual  work,  from  my  expected 
coming  home  now  and  then,  from  the  diamonds  on  your  finger  and 
what  they  betoken.  The  diamonds  stay  with  you,  Faith,  but  their 
light  goes  with  me. 

"  My  child,  I  have  too  much  to  say  to  write  any  longer ;  I  shall 
be  drawn  on  too  far  and  too  long — ^it  is  not  far  from  daybreak  now. 
Take  the  best  possible  care  of  yourself,  and  *  be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage,'  and  *  the  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  esJth,  bless  thee 
out  of  Zionl' 

"  Precious  child,  you  do  not  know  how  deeply  I  am 

"  Always  your  own — 

"  Endbcott." 

The  first  lines  of  the  letter  wrung  some  tears  from  Faith's  eyes, 
but  afterwards  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  to  shake  her.  She  sat 
down  on  the  couch  with  the  letter  fast  in  her  hand,  and  hid  her 
head ;  yet  no  weeping,  only  convulsive  breaths  and  a  straitened 
breast.  Faith  was  wonderful  glad  of  that  letter :  but  the  meeting 
of  two  tides  is  just  hard  to  bear  ;  and  it  wakened  everything  as 
well  as  gladness.  However,  in  its  time,  that  struggle  was  over 
too,  and  she  went  down  to  Mrs  Derrick  looking  much  like  her 
wonted  self. 

She  went  about  so  all  the  day,  nervously  busy,  though  never 
more  orderly  about  her  business.  In  the  kitchen  and  dairy  and 
storeroom,  and  with  her  mother,  Faith  seemed  as  usual,  with  a 
very  little  of  grave  thoughtfulness  or  remembrance  thrown  over 
her  natural  pleasantness  ;  only  she  gave  books  a  wide  berth,  and 
took  care  to  see  no  face  that  came  to  the  house.  One  would  have 
thought  her — ^perhaps  Mrs  Derrick  even  did — quietly  composed 
and  patiently  submitting  to  trial,  as  if  Mr  Linden  nad  been  already 
weeks  away. 

A  day  or  two  passed  in  great  quiet  and  tender  ministering  to 
each  other  of  the  mother  and  daughter.  Faith  had  taken  deep 
hold  of  her  studies  again,  and  every  minute  of  the  day  was  filled 
up  as  busily  as  ever.  So  the  sitting-room  wore,  in  all  things 
minus  one,  its  wonted  aspect,  when,  the  third  evening,  it  receivSi 
Dr  Harrison. 

He  accosted  both  ladies  after  his  usual  gay  fashion,  and  talked 
for  a  while  about  nothings  and  as  if  he  cared  about  nothing.  He 
could  make  nothing  of  Faith^  except  perhaps  that  she  was  a  trifle 
shy  of  him.  That  did  not  mean  evil  necessarily  ;  it  was  natural 
enough.     He  wouldn't  disturb  her  shyness. 

"1  have  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  you,  Mrs  Derrick,"  he  re- 
marked. "  I  miss  Mr  Linden  so  much  in  Pattaquaase^  I  can't 
think  how  you  must  do  in  the  house." 
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"  No,  Doctor,  you  can't,"  was  Mrs  Derrick's  quiet  rejoinder. 

"  How  do  you  ? " — "  Why,  I  can't  tell  you  either,"  said  Mil 
Derrick. 

"Mrs  Derrick,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  shouldn't  like  to  be  a 
lawyer  and  have  to  examine  you  as  a  witness.  Unless  it  wasn't 
August." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  should  agree  upon  that.  Doctor,"  said  Mrs 
Derrick.    "  I  don't  know  what  August  has  to  do  with  it." 

"  My  dear  madam,  it  would  be  too  much  trouble.  Apparently 
it  isn't  August  everywhere."  A  very  peremptory  rap  at  tne  front 
door  came  in  the  train  of  footsteps  tnat  were  loud  and  brisk  as 
by  authority,  and  that  had  quite  survived  the  enervating  effects 
referred  to  by  the  Doctor. 

"Miss  Faith,"  said  Cindy,  appearing  at  the  parlour  door, 
"  here 's  a  man's  got  something,  and  he  won't  give  it  to  me  with- 
out I  '11  take  oath  I  'm  you ;  which  of  course  I  dursn't.  I  'm  free 
to  confess,  I  can't  even  get  sight  of  it.  Shall  I  fetch  him  in—* 
thing  and  aU  1 " 

Faith  went  to  the  door.  It  was  nobody  more  terrific  than  an 
express-man,  who  seemed  to  recognise  "  Miss  Faith  Derrick "  by 
instinct,  for  he  asked  no  questions— only  put  a  package  into  her 
hands,  and  then  gave  her  his  book  to  sign.  Faith  signed  her 
name  eagerly,  and  then  ran  up-stairs  with  her  treasure  an^  a  beat- 
ing heart,  and  struck  a  light. 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  where  it  came  from — ^the  address  was 
plain  enough ;  nor  much  need  to  ask  what  it  was — she  knew  that 
it  must  be  her  Bible.  Yet  that  only  heightened  the  pleasure  and 
interest,  as  she  took  off  one  wrapping  paper  after  another  till  its 
own  beautiful  morocco  covers  appeared.  Within  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  tjrpe  and  paper,  with  here  and  there  a  fine  coloured  map ; 
in  size  and  shape  just  that  medium  which  seems  to  combine  the 
excellences  of  all  the  rest.  There  was  no  letter  in  the  package, 
but  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  new  "  ladder  of  verses,"  marked  the 
place  where  they  began ;  and  on  the  fly-leaf,  below  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  written  the  first  verse  of  the  ninety-first  psabn.  Tms 
was  the  leading  reference  on  the  slip  of  paper. 

Has  any  one,  with  any  heart,  ever  received  such  a  package  ? 
To  such  a  one  there  is  no  need  to  tell  the  glow  of  pleasure,  the 
rush  of  affection  and  joy,  which  filled  Faith's  heart  and  her  face  ; 
to  anybody  else  it 's  no  use.  Faith  suddenly  recollected  Dr  Har- 
rison. Softly  the  paper  wrappers  enfolded  her  treasure,  and  then 
Faith  went  down-stairs  with  the  high  colour  of  pleasure  in  her 
cheeks.    The  Doctor  took  several  observations. 

He  had  not  been  profiting  by  any  opportunity  to  "  examine  " 
Mrs  Derrick.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  talked  about  eveirthing 
else,  somewhat  August  fashion  in  manner,  but  yet  so  cleverly  that 
«yen  Mrs  Derrick  coxif essed  afterwards  she  had,  \m«&l 
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yow,  on  Faith's  reappearance,  he  went  on  with  his  enhject  until 
he  came  to  a  m^toral  pause  in  the  conversation,  which  he  changed 
by  remarking,  in  a  simple  tone  of  interest — 

^  I  haven^  learned  yet  satisfactorily  what  took  Mr  Linden 
away." — "His  own  business,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "You  must 
have  heard  what  he  is  about  now,  Doctor  1 " 

"  I  have  heard — ^but  one  hears  everything.  It  is  true  then  ?" 
— "  Oh,  yes,  it 's  true,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  with  an  even  play  of  her 
knitting-needles. 

"  But  then  follows  another  very  natural  question,''  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Why  did  he  come  here  at  all  ?  " — "  1  daresay  he  'd  tell 
you  if  he  was  here — as  I  wish  he  was,"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  "  Mr 
Linden  always  seemed  to  have  good  reasons  for  what  he  did." 

"  I  think  that  too,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  am  not  quite  so  sure 
of  his  telling  them  to  me.  But  Pattaquasset  has  reason  to  be  very 
sorry  he  is  gone  away.  What  sort  of  a  preacher  will  he  make, 
Mrs  Derrick!" — "  He's  a  good  one  now,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  with 
a  smile  that  was  even  a  little  moved.  "  Don't  you  think  so, 
Doctor  ? " 

"  How  dare  you  ask  me  that,  Mrs  Derrick  ? "  said  the  Doctor, 
with  slow  funny  utterance,  "  But  I  will  confess  thia^ — ^I  would 
rather  have  him  preach  to  me  than  you." 

"  What  sort  of  a  bad  reason  have  you  got  for  that  f "  she  said, 
looking  at  him. 

"  mSs  Faith,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  the  mock  air  of  being  in  a 
dilemma,  "  you  are  good  at  definitions,  if  I  remember ;  what  is 
the  proper  character  of  a  had  re<ison^" 

Faith  looked  up— he  had  never  seen  her  look  prettier — ^with  a 
little  hidden  laughter  both  on  and  under  her  face,  and  that  colour 
she  had  brought  down-stairs  with  her.  But  her  answer  was 
demure  enough. 

"  I  sujgpose,  sir,  one  that  ought  not  to  be  a  reason  at  all,— or 
one  that  is  not  reason  enough." 

"Do  you  consider  it  a  bad  reason  for  my  not  liVing  Mrs 
Derrick's  preaching,  that  I  am  afraid  of  her?" — "I  E^ouldn't 
think  it  was  reason  enough,"  said  Faith. 

"  Do  you  like  preaching  from  people  that  you  are  afraid  of  ? " 
— "  Yes.  At  least  I  think  I  should.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
really  was  afraid  of  anybody." 

These  words,  or  the  manner  which  went  with  them,  quite 
obliterated  the  idea  of  Mrs  Derrick  from  the  Doctor's  head.  But 
his  manner  did  not  change.  He  only  addressed  his  talk  to  Faith, 
and  altered  the  character  of  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  cool  and 
disembarrassed.    He  had  chosen  his  tactics. 

They  were  made  to  regulate  likewise  the  length  of  his  visits 
though  the  short  summer  evening  had  near  run  its  course  beforo 
he  (in  parliamentary  phrase)  "  was  on  his  legs  " — ^not  to  speak  but 
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to  go.  Then  strolling  on  to  the  front  door,  he  there  met  Reuben 
Taylor,  flush  in  the  doorway.  The  boy  stepped  back  into  the  hall 
to  let  him  come  out,  whence,  as  the  Doctor  saw  through  the  open 
window,  he  went  at  once  to  Faith's  side.  But  either  accidentally 
or  of  design,  Reuben  stood  so  directly  before  her,  that  Dr  Harrison 
could  see  neither  face — indeed,  could  scarce  see  her  at  alL  The 
little  business  transaction  that  went  on  then — ^the  letter  which 
Reuben  took  from  his  pocket,  and  then  a^ain  from  its  outer 
envelope — the  simple  respect  and  pleasure  with  which  he  gave  it 
to  Faith,  though  colourii^  a  littfe  too, — all  this  was  invisible, 
except  to  Mrs  Derrick.  Faith's  face  would  have  told  the  Doctor 
the  whole.  The  pretty  colour,  the  dropped  eyes,  and  the  under- 
tone of  her  grateful  "  I  am  very  much  ooliged  to  you,  Reuben  ! " 
Reuben  made  no  verbal  answer,  and  stayed  not  a  minute  longer, 
but  the  pleasure  of  his  new  trust  was  wonderful ! 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Faith  did  not  have  as  uninterrupted  a  time  for  studies  as  she 
had  counted  upon  for  the  next  few  months.  In  the  first  place, 
letters  took  a  great  many  hours.  In  the  second  place,  her  studies 
were  pretty  frequently  broken  up  of  an  evening  oy  Dr  Harrison. 

He  certainly  came  often ;  whetner  it  was  because  of  the  strength 
of  attraction  in  that  particular  house,  or  the  failure  of  any  attrac- 
tion beside  in  all  the  coasts  of  Pattaquasset  was  a  problem  which 
remained  unsolved  by  anything  in  the  Doctor's  manner.  His 
manner  was  like  what  it  had  been  the  evening  just  recounted. 
He  amused  himself,  after  his  nonchalant  fashion,  and  amused  his 
hearers ;  he  did  not  in  the  meantime  call  upon  them  for  any  help 
at  all.  He  discerned  easily  that  Faith  had  a  little  shyness  about 
her  ;  that  might  mean  one  thing  or  it  might  mean  another,  and 
Dr  Harrison  was  far  too  wise  to  risk  the  one  thing  by  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  whether  it  was  the  other.  The  Doctor  was  no 
fisher — ^had  no  favour  for  the  sport ;  but  if  he  had  been,  he  might 
have  thought  that  now  he  was  going  to  give  his  fish  a  very  long 
line  indeed,  and  let  it  play  to  any  extent  of  shyness  or  wilfulness, 
his  hand  on  the  reel  all  the  time. 

He  asked  Faith  one  evening  if  she  knew  anything  of  chemistry; 
and  proceeded  upon  her  reply  to  give  her  sundry  bits  of  detail, 
and  some  further  insight  mto  the  meaning  and  bearing  of  the 
science.  It  was  not  August  then,  but  it  might  have  been,  for  the 
leisurely  manner  in  which  the  Doctor  "  unwound  his  skein "  of 
talk,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself  or  for  himself ;  and  yet  he 
was,  and  he  knew  it,  fillmg  Faith's  ears  with  delight.  He  took 
up  the  same  subject  afterwards  from  time  to  time ;  be^3as^css% 
from  any  trifle  of  suggestion,  he  would  ^o  oS.  is&Ci  «s\.  <«ts^>a^^*^ 
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chemical  disciissioii,  illustrated  and  pointed  and  oDiamented,  as 
as  no  lecturer  but  one  loving  both  his  subject  and  his  cbfect  could 
ever  make  it.  After  a  while  the  Doctor  began  to  come  with  bits 
of  metal  and  phials  of  acids,  and  delight  Faith  and  astonish  Mrs 
Derrick  by  turning  her  sitting-room  into  an  impromptu  labora- 
tory. Such  fumes  1  such  gaseous  odours !  such  ommous  "  re- 
ports!" were  never  known  in  and  about  Mrs  Derrick's  quiet 
Household ;  nor  were  her  basins  and  tumblers  ever  jut  to  such 
strange,  and,  in  her  view,  hideous  uses.  But^Dr  Harrison  rather 
seemed  to  enjoy  what  appeared  at  first  sight  inconveniences ; 
triumphed  over  the  imperfections  of  tools  and  instruments,  and 
wrought  wonders  over  which  Faith  bent  with  greater  raptures 
ihan  if  the  marvels  of  Aladdin's  lamp  had  been  shown  before  her. 
The  Doctor  began  by  slow  degrees ;  he  let  all  this  grow  up  of 
itself ;  he  asked  only  for  a  tumbler  the  first  time.  And  insensibly 
they  went  on,  from  one  thing  to  another;  till,  instead  of  a 
tumbler,  the  Doctor  would  sometimes  be  surrounded  with  a  most 
extraordinary  retinue  and  train  of  diversified  crockery  and  china. 
An  empty  butter-tub  came  to  do  duty  for  a  water-bath ;  bottles 
and  jars  and  cups  and  glasses,  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions, 
attended  or  waited  upon  the  Doctor's  operations ;  and  with  a 
slight  apology  and  assurance  to  Mrs  Derrick,  he  on  more  than  one 
or  two  occasions  appropriated  the  clock-shade  fat  his  use  and 
behoof  as  a  receiver.  Then  siphons  began  to  come  in  the  Doctor's 
pocket ;  and  glass  tubes,  bent  and  straight,  oplsn  and  sealed, 
in  the  Doctor's  hand;  and  one  of  his  evenings  came  to  be 
"  better  than  a  play."  A  most  beautiful  and  exquisite  play  to 
Faith.  Yet  Dr  Harrison  never  forgot  his  tactics  ;  never  let  his 
fish  feel  the  line ;  and  to  Faith's  joyous  "  How  shall  I  ever  thank 
you,  Dr  Harrison  ? "  would  reply  by  a  dry  request  that  she  would 
induce  Mrs  Derrick  to  have  muffins  for  tea  some  evening,  and  let 
him  come. 

And  what  did  Dr  Harrison  gain  by  all  this  ?  He  did  gain 
some  hours  of  pleasure — ^that  would  have  been  very  exquisite 
pleasure,  but  for  the  doubt  that  haunted  him,  and  respecting 
which  he  could  get  no  data  of  decision. 

He  knew,  and  it  rather  annoyed  him,  that  Eeuben  Taylor  was 
very  freely  admitted  and  very  intimately  regarded  in  the  house. 
There  was,  perhaps,  no  very  good  reason  wny  this  should  have 
annoyed  the  Doctor.  Yet  somehow  he  always  rather  identified 
Reuben  Taylor  with  another  of  his  friends.  He  found  out,  too, 
that  Reuben  much  preferred  the  times  when  he,  the  Doctor,  was 
not  there ;  for  after  once  or  twice  coming  in  upon  sulphuric  add 
and  clock-shades  (from  which  he  retreated  faster  than  if  it  had  all 
been  gunpowder)  Reuben  changed  his  hour  ;  and  the  Doctor  had 
the  satisraction  of  wishing  V^iTn  good-evening  in  the  porch,  or  of 
/viMizil^  liim  on  Uie  dde^sSk,  t>t  ot  hearing  the  »wing  of  the  little 
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gate  and  Reuben'i  quick  bound  up  the  steps,  when  his  own  feet 
were  well  out  in  the  common  ground  of  the  road. 

Mrs  Derrick  expressed  unequivocally  (to  Faith,  not  the  Doctor) 
her  dislike  of  all  chemical  "  smeUs  "  wnatever,  and  her  abhorrence 
of  all  "reports"  but  those  which  went  off  after  the  Doctor's 
departure  ;  the  preparation  of  which  Mrs  Derrick  beheld  with  a 
sort  of  vindictive  satisfaction.  Mr  Linden  enjoyed  his  letters 
unqualifiedly,  sometimes  wrote  chemical  answers — ^now  and  then 
forestalling  the  Doctor,  but  rarely  saying  much  about  him.  Faith 
was  in  little  danger  of  annoyance  from  anything,  with  her  mother 
sitting  by ;  and  for  the  rest,  Dr  Harrison  was  at  his  own  risk. 
Letters  were  too  precious,  every  inch  of  them,  to  be  much  taken 
up  with  discussing  Atwv.  Other  things  were  of  more  interest, — 
sometimes  discussion,  sometimes  information,  oftenest  of  aU,  talk; 
and  now  and  then  came  with  the  letter  some  book,  to  give  Faith 
a  new  bit  of  reading.  Above  all,  the  letters  told  her,  in  a  sort  of 
indefinable,  unconscious  way,  how  much  her  presence  was  misted 
and  longed  for ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  where  one  letter  laid  it  down 
the  next  took  it  up— not  in  word,  but  in  atmosphere,  and  carried 
it  further.  In  that  one  respect  (though  Faith  never  found  it  out) 
the  chemical  accounts  gave  pain. 

Of  out-door  work,  during  all  this  time,  she  had  a  variety.  For 
some  time  after  Mr  Linden's  going  away,  neither  Mrs  Stoutenbuigh 
nor  the  Squire  had  been  near  the  house ;  but  then  they  began  to 
amuse  themselves  with  taking  her  to  drive,  and  whenever  Faith 
could  and  would  go,  she  was  sure  of  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  out  in 
the  brisk  autumn  air,  and  with  no  danger  of  even  hearing  Mr  Lin- 
den's name  mentioned.  The  silence  indeed  proved  rather  too 
much,  but  it  was  better  than  speech.  Then  she  and  Reuben  had 
many  excursions,  short  and  long.  Sometimes  the  flowers,  or  eggs, 
or  tracts  were  sent  by  him  alone,  but  often  Faith  chose  to  go  too  ; 
and  he  washer  ever-ready,  respectful,  and  eflicient  escort, — respect 
it  was  truly,  of  the  deepest  and  most  affectionate  kind.  And  thus, 
on  foot  or  with  Jerry,  the  two  went  their  rounds ;  but  at  such 
houses  Faith  must  both  hear  and  speak  of  Mr  Linden ;  there  was 
always  some  question  to  answer,  some  story  to  hear. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

The  soft  gl«y  clouds  which  had  hung  about  the  setting  sun  only 
waited  his  departure  to  double  their  folds  and  spread  them  all  over 


together,  they  joined  forces  in  a  wild  stormy  concert  which  swept 
on  with  increasing  tumult.  It  did  not  disturb  Fdit3;v«5AV<s&\^||||| 
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at  their  qniet  work  and  reading ;  it  did  not  deter  Cindy  from  going 
over-night  to  spend  Thanksgiving-day  with  her  friends  ;  but  it  was 
a  wild  storm  nevertheless  ;  and  while  the  hours  of  the  night  rolled 
on  over  the  sleepers  in  Mrs  Derrick's  house,  still  wind  and  rain 
kept  up  their  carousal,  nor  thought  of  being  quiet  even  when  th^ 
morning  broke. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  still  raged  without,  drowning  and 
merging  any  soimds  there  might  be  in  the  road,  though  truly  few 
animate  things  were  abroad  at  that  hour  in  that  weather.  Mr 
Skip  had  roused  himself,  indeed,  for  his  day's  pleasure,  and  after 
lighting  the  kitchen  fire  had  gone  forth,  leaving  it  to  take  care  of 
itself ;  out  when  the  door  closed  after  him,  Faith  and  her  fire  looked 
at  each  other  until  she  heard  the  front  door  open  and  shut ;  that 
was  the  first  sound,  and  the  last ;  no  unwonted  one  either  ;  that 
door  opened  and  shut  twenty  times  a  day.  What  intangible,  well- 
lecognised  modification  in  its  motions  now,  made  Faith's  heart 
bound  and  sink  with  sudden  belief — ^with  swift  denial  ?  Who  was 
it,  at  that  hour  ?  Faith  sprang  to  the  parlour  door,  she  did  not 
know  how,  and  was  in  the  dark  halL  A  little  gleam  of  firelight 
followed  her  ;  a  little  faint  dawn  came  through  the  fan-light  of  the 
door,  just  enough  to  reveal  to  Faith  those  very  outlines  which  at 
first  sight  she  had  pronounced  "  pleasant."  One  more  spring  Faith 
made,  with  no  scream  of  delight,  but  with  a  low  exclamation,  very 
low,  that  for  its  many-folded  sweetness  was  like  the  involutions  of  a 
rosebud. 

"  Faith  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Don't  touch  me  till  I  get  out  of  the 
rain."  Which  prohibition  Faith  might  consider  useless,  or  might 
think  that,  shuttlecock  fashion,  it  had  got  turned  round  in  the  air. 

"The  best  place  to  get  out  of  the  rain  is  in  here,"  she  said, 
trying  to  draw  him  along  with  her.  "  O  Endy !  how  came  you 
in  it?" — "If  you  say  three  words  to  me,  I  shall  give  you  the 
benefit  of  all  the  remaining  raindrops,"  said  Mr  Linden,  disengag- 
ing himself  to  throw  off  his  overcoat ;  "how  can  one  do  anytlung 
with  you  standing  there  1  How  came  I  ia  it?  why  I  came  in  iC 
Precious  child,  how  do  you  do  ? "  And  she  was  taken  possession 
of  and  carried  off  into  the  next  room,  like  a  rosebud  as  sne  was,  to 
have  the  same  question  put  a  great  many  times  in  a  different  way. 
More  words  for  her,  just  then,  Mr  Linden  did  not  seem  to  have. 
Nor  Faith  for  him.  She  stood  very  still,  her  face  in  a  glow  of  shy 
joy,  but  her  eyes  and  even  her  lips  grave  and  quiet ;  except  when 
sometimes  a  very  tiny  indicatory  snule  broke  halfway  upon  them. 

"  When  did  you  come  1" — "  I  came  in  the  night-train.  Migno- 
nette, are  you  glad  to  see  me  1 " 

The  smile  showed  her  teeth  a  little  ;  they  would  bear  showing, 
but  this  was  only  a  glimmer  of  the  white  enameL 

"  Then  you  have  been  travelling  all  night  ?  ** — "  Yes,  How  are 
j^on  going  to  prove  your  position  ? " 
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**  What  position,  Endy  ? " — "  That  you  are  glad  to  seo  me.** 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him. 

'*  You  cannot  think  of  any  proof  to  give  me  ? " — "  I  can  think  of 
a  great  many." 

"  I  am  ready  to  take  them,"  said  Mr  Linden,  demurely. — "  Then 
if  you  will  sit  down,  and  let  me  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do.* 

"  Thank  you  ;  the  proofs  that  I  mean  would  by  no  means  take 
you  farther  ofL  Suppose  you  see  what  you  can  do  without  going 
away." 

She  laid  her  head  down  for  a  minute,  colouring  too,  even  the 
cheek  that  was  high-coloured  before ;  but  she  looked  up  again. 

"  Stoop  your  high  head,  then,  Endy,"  she  said  ;  and  she  gave 
him  two  kisses,  as  full  and  earnest  as  they  were  aoft.  There  was 
no  doubt  Faith  had  proved  her  position. — "  Faith,  darling  ! "  he 
said,  "  have  you  been  growing  thin  ?  or  is  it  only  that  I  have 
had  to  do  with  such  substantial  humanity  of  late.  Look  up  here 
and  let  me  see.  Are  you  anything  but  the  essence  of  Migno- 
nette ? " 

The  face  she  showed  was  aptly  named — about  as  pure  as  that. 
With  grave,  loving  intentness — ^not  the  less  grave  for  its  little  com- 
panion smile — Mr  Linden  studied  her  face  for  a  minute,  pushing 
back  her  hair. 

"  Do  you  think."  she  said  then,  in  a  light  soft  tone,  a  departure 
from  the  last  woros — "  do  you  think  you  won't  want  the  essence  of 
something  else  by  and  by,  Endecott  ?  " — "  No,"  decidedly ;  "  I 
want  nothing  but  you,  so  you  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to 
want  nothing  but  me." 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  would  end  in? " — "  Not  necessarily 
in  such  a  simple  duet,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling  :  "  people  do  not 
always  realise  their  ideal.  Mignonette,  you  are  just  as  lovely  as 
you  can  be  ;  and  you  need  not  bring  Miss  Beason  to  keep  me  in 
order.  I  suppose  if  she  were  in  the  house  it  would  end  in  her 
wanting  her  breakfast." 

"  I  don't  like  Miss  Reason,"  said  Faith,  "  and  the  only  thing  I 
am  thinking  of  putting  in  order  is  the  kitchen  fire.  Would  you 
like  to  go  there  with  me  ?  Nobody 's  in  the  house.  Cindy  went 
yesterday  to  a  wedding,  and  Mr  Skip  is  gone  home  to  keep 
Thanksgiving." — "  That  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  heard  of  Cindy," 
said  Mr  Linden.  "  Of  course  I  will  go,  and  plajr  Ferdinand 
again.  Faith,  would  the  Doctor  call  me  an  *acid,*  come  to 
dissolve  all  his  crystals  1  ** 

She  laughed  and  left  him  there,  coming  back  in  a  little  while. 
And  then  Mr  Linden  was  initiated,  if  he  never  was  before,  in 
kitchen  mysteries.      Faith  covered  herself  with  a  great  apron, 
rolled  up  ner  sleeves  above  the  elbows,  and  with  funny  litUa. 
glances  at  him  between  whiles,  went   lovind.  VJxi!^  t»<^"vsx  ^^^^^s. 
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varionfl  pieces  of  work.  Almqit;  noiselesslyi  mth  the  utmost 
nicety  ofquick  and  dean  work,  she  was  busy  in  one  thing  after 
anoUier,  and  in  two  or  three  at  the  same  time,  while  Mr 
Linden  stood  or  sat  by  the  fire  looking  on. 

^  Faith,"  he  said,  as  she  cut  out  her  cakes,  "  are  these  what  you 
made  for  me  the  first  night  I  came  here  1 " — "  I  believe  so," 

"  What  do  you  suppose  you  look  like,  going  about  the  kitchen 
in  this  style  ?  You  inake  me  think  irresistibly  of  something.** — "  I 
should  like  to  know,**  said  Faith,  with  an  amused  laugh. 

"  I  shall  make  you  blush,  if  I  tell  you,**  said  Mr  Linden. 

That  was  enough  to  do  it  Faith  gave  him  one  look  and  went 
on  with  her  shortcakes. 

"You  don*t  care  about  knowing,  after  alii**  said  Mr  Linden. 
"Well,  Faith,  do  you  expect  ever  to  make  such  things  in  my 
house  ?  because,  if  you  do,  I  think  it  will  insure  my  coming  down* 
stairs  before  breakfast" 

How  she  flushed  over  cheek  and  brow  !  then  remarked  gravely, 
that  she  was  glad  h'^  liked  it 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  no  idea  what  effects  my  liking  will  pro- 
duce,** said  Mr  Linden.  "  You  see,  Faith,  it  may  happen  to  us 
now  and  then  to  be  left  without  other  hands  than  our  own  in  the 
house  (there  is  no  reliance  whatever  to  be  placed  upon  cottages), 
and  then  you  will  come  down,  as  now,  and  I  shall  come  too, 
taking  the  precaution  to  bring  a  book,  that  nobody  m^  suspect 
what  I  come  for.  Then  enter  one  of  my  parishioners— Faith,  are 
you  attending  ?  ** 

Faith  had  stopped,  and  poiednff  her  rolling-pin  the  reverse  way 
on  the  board,  that  is,  on  end,  had  leaned  her  arms  upon  it,  giving 
up  shortcakes  entirely  for  the  time  being. 

"  You  will  not  be  in  that  position,**  said  Mr  Linden^  **  but  going 
on  properly  with  your  cakes,  as  you  should  be  now.  Then  enter 
one  of  my  parishioners,  who  lives  six  miles  off,  to  ask  me  to  come 
over  to  his  house,  and  instruct  him  in  the  best  way  of  hanging  his 
gate,  which  I  of  course  promise  to  do,  notwithstanding  your  pro^ 
testations  that  I  know  nothing  of  that,  nor  of  anything  else. 
Parishioner  goes  away  and  reports.  One  part  of  the  peo^e  say 
how  economical  we  are,  to  make  one  fire  do  our  cooking  and 
studying.  Another  part  have  their  suspicions  that  you  keep  me 
at  hand  to  lift  off  the  tea-kettle  (much  strengthened  by  report  of 
your  protest).  And  the  charitable  part  at  once  propose  to  raise 
my  salary,  so  that  we  may  have  as  many  fires  as  we  Bke,  Faith, 
what  should  we  do  in  the  circumstances  ?  ** 

Faith  was  biting  her  lips,  and  rolling  out  cakes  with  the  swiftest 
activity,  not  allowing  Mr  Linden  a  sight  of  her  face. 

"If  you  hung  the  gate,  I  should  think  you  would  take  the 
money,**  she  answered,  demurely. 

^'I  said  you  would  say  I  could  not  do  it,*'  said  Mr  Linden* 
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"WHcli  being  duly  reported  and  conflidered  by  eertain  other 
people,  will  cause  them  to  shake  their  heads,  and  wish,  in  half- 
audible  (but  most  telegraphic)  whisperSi  '  that  Mr  Linden  were 
half  as  smart  as  his  wife  ! ' " 

Faith  stopped  again.  "  0  Endy  I "  she  exclaimed,  between 
laughing  and  pleading. 

"  Que  voulez-voiLSy  Mademoiselle  f  " 

But  Faith  went  at  her  cakes,  and  finished  the  few  that  were 
left.  **  I  think  you  must  be  very  much  in  want  of  your  break- 
fast," she  said,  coming  to  the  fire.  "  You  have  played  Prince 
Ferdinand,  do  you  think  you  would  mind  acting  the  part  of  King 
Alfred  for  once  1 " — "  My  dear,  I  will  play  any  part  whatever,  in 
our  duet.     Shall  I  practise  taking  off  the  kettle  to  begin  with  1 " 

"  I  don't  think  you  had  better,**  Faith  said,  with  a  kept-down 
laugh,  "  for  it  doesn't  boiL" 

"  Shall  I  take  you  off  then  1  What  are  you  goinc  to  do  whUe 
I  play  Alfred  1  I  will  not  answer  for  my  solo  performances." — 
"  I  shall  not  be  gone  but  a  few  minutes.  Do  you  think  you  could 
take  this  little  skillet  from  the  fire  if  it  did  boil  f " 

Mr  Linden  might  have  ^ot  into  a  reverie  after  she  ran  away ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  skillet  was  in  imminent  danger  of  "  boil^ 
ing  over,"  when  Faith  appeared  at  his  side,  and,  with  a  laughing 
look  at  him,  gently  lifted  it  off. 

"  You  are  an  excellent  Alfred  ! " 

"  What  version  of  Alfred  have  you  learned  ?  **  he  said,  laughinff: 
and  catching  it  from  her  hand  before  it  reached  the  hearth.  "I 
thought  hot  water  was  his  reward — ^not  his  work." 

"  I  thought,  Endy,  you  would  like  to  go  up  to  your  room  before 
breakfast.     Mother  will  be  down  presently." 

"  And  am  I  to  find  the  perfection  of  a  fire,  as  usual  1 "  said  Mr 
Linden,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his  and  looking  at  her.  <*  Little 
Sunbeam !  you  should  not  have  done  that.  Do  you  know  what 
you  deserve  ?  " 

She  stood  before  him  rather  soberly,  glancing  up  and  down ; 
but  he  little  guessed  what  her  quietness  covered.  Though  the 
lines  of  her  up  did  give  tiny  indication  that  quietness  was 
stirred  somewhere.  He  drew  her  to  him  for  a  moment,  with  one 
or  two  unconnected  words  of  deep  affection,  then  turned  and 
went  away.  Faith  listened  to  hear  the  well-known  run  up  the 
stairs, — ^the  familiar  closing  of  that  door,  how  strange  it  sounded  I 
how  gladsome,  how  sorrowful !  She  stood  still  just  where  Mr 
Linden  had  left  her,  as  if  sorrow  and  joy  both  held  her  with  de- 
taining hands. 

"  Why,  child  !  Faith ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  coming  into  the 
kitchen,  "what  a/re  you  about  1  What  made  you  ^et  up  so  early. 
Faith  ?  What 's  the  matter  1  breakfast  ready  at  this  time  of  day  I 
Couldn't  you  sleep,  pretty  child  ? "  she  added,  tenderly. 
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"  I  didn't  get  up  very  mncli  earlier  than  nsnal,  mother.  Dont 
you  want  breakfast?" — "Whenever  you  like,  child,"  said  her 
mother,  taking  hold  in  her  turn  ;  "  but  what's  made  you  in  such  a 
hurry  ?  And  what  makes  vou  look  so,  Faith  ?  You  're  not  pale, 
neither, — ^how  do  you  look  i " 

Faith  came  so  close  that  her  mother  could  not  see,  and  kissed 
her.    "  Mother,  Mr  Linden  is  here." 

**  Here ! "  said  Mrs  Derrick,  with  a  little  sympathetic  start — ^it  was 
not  all  surprise,  nor  all  joy.  "  Pretty  child,  how  glad  I  am !  But 
why  didn't  you  call  me.  Faith  ?  and  why  don't  you  go  and  sit 
down  and  be  quiet ;  now  you  've  just  been  tirii^  yourself,  and  I 
could  have  done  the  whole  ?  And  of  aU  things  how  could  he  get 
here  in  such  weather?  No  wonder  you're  in  a  hurry,  child!" 
and  Mrs  Derrick  began  to  work  in  earnest. 

And  presently  the  breakfast  came  in,  variously,  in  Faith's 
hands,  and  in  Mrs  Derrick's.  It  was  broad  light  now,  and  the 
curtains  drawn  back,  but  the  red  firelight  still  gave  the  hue  of  the 
room ;  and  the  breakfast-table  and  the  three  people  round  it 
wanted  for  no  element  or  means  of  comfort  There  were  the 
shortcakes,  which  Mr  Linden  might  more  readily  recognise  now 
in  their  light  brown  flakiness ;  his  coffee  was  poured  upon  Uie 
richest  of  cream  ;  the  potatoes  came  out  of  the  oven  in  the  shape 
of  a  great  puff-ball,  of  most  tender  consistency  ;  and  the  remains 
of  a  cold  chicken  had  been  mystified  into  such  a  dish  of  delicacy 
as  no  hands  but  a  Frenchwoman's— or  Faith's — could  concoct. 
It 's  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  catered  for  by  hands  that  love  you.  Mr 
Linden  had  found  that  pleasure  this  morning  before.  But  both 
Faith  and  he  were  undoubtedly  ready  for  their  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  came  the  consideration  of  a  basketful  of  things 
Mr  Linden  had  brought  her.  V«ry  simple  things  they  were,  and 
imromantic  enough  to  be  useful ;  yet  with  sentiment  enough  about 
them,  if  that  name  might  be  given  to  the  tokens  of  a  care  that 
busied  itseK  about  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  her  daily  life,  and  sought 
out  and  remembered  the  various  little  things  that  she  wanted  and 
could  not  get.  For  the  various  papers  of  sugarplums  in  which  the 
whole  were  packed,  Mr  Linden  declared  them  to  be  nothing  but 
epithets  and  adjectives. 

The  weather  held  on  its  way  into  the  afternoon ;  but  what  was 
most  unexpected,  the  afternoon  brought  a  visitor,  Mr  Linden  and 
Faith,  deep  in  talk,  heard  the  sound  of  a  foot  on  the  scraper,  and 
then  of  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  made  them  both  start  up. 
Faith  went  to  the  door.  But  before  she  could  open  it,  Mrs  Der- 
rick came  up  behind  her  with  swift  steps,  and  remanded  Faith  to 
the  parlour. 

"I 'U  ojjen  it,  chUd,"  she  said,  "it 's  no  use  for  you  to  run  the 
risk  of  seeing  anybody  you  don't  want  to."  So  Faith  returned  to 
Mr  Linden,    But  the  first  wo4:d  set  all  fears  at  rest,  it  was  only 
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Keuben  Taylor.  He  presented  himself  with  many  apologies,  and 
would  fain  have  told  nis  errand  to  Mrs  Derrick,  but  as  it  was  for 
Faith,  the  good  lady  opened  the  parlour  door  and  bade  Reuben 
go  in,  which,  as  he  could  not  help  it,  Reuben  did.  But  the 
colour  of  his  face  as  he  came  in  !  Mr  Linden  took  the  effect  of 
it — Faith  was  partly  occupied  with  her  own  ;  and  Reuben,  think- 
ing the  sooner  the  quicker,  walked  straight  up  to  her. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak  as  usual,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  was  sent  here  with  this  ;"  and  Reuben  presented  a 
moderately  large  round  basket,  without  a  handle. 

"  Reuben,  come  up  to  the  fire,"  said  Mr  Linden  ;  while  Faith 
took  the  basket  and  exclaimed,  "  This  I  Who  in  the  world  sent 
you,  Reuben  1    Yes,  come  to  the  fire." 

"  I  am  not  cold,  sir,"  Reuben  said,  with  a  look  towards  where 
Mr  Linden  stood  by  the  mantelpiece,  as  if  his  desire  was  to  get 
out  of  the  room,  instead  of  farther  in,  though  he  did  follow  Faith 
a  step  or  two  as  she  went  that  way.  **  I  didn't  mean  to  come 
here  to-day,  Mr  Linden,  but " 

"  Didn't  mean  to  come  here  ! "  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling  ;  "what 
have  you  been  doing  to  be  afraid  of  me  ?  Faith,  has  your  postman 
been  remiss  ? " 

They  were  a  pair,  Reuben  and  Faith  !  though  the  colour  of  the 
one  was  varying,  while  Reuben's  was  steady.  Faith  neverthe- 
less seized  the  boy's  hand  and  drew  him  with  gentle  violence  up 
to  the  fire. 

"Who  sent  you  with  this,  Reuben?" — "Dr  Harrison,  Miss 
Faith.  1  was  off  on  an  errand  after  church,  and  one  of  his  men 
came  after  me  and  told  me  to  come  to  the  house.  And  there  I 
saw  the  Doctor  himself,  and  he  told  me  to  bring  you  this  basket, 

ma'am,  and  thathe  didn't  like  to  trust  it  to  anyone  eiae.    And  " 

but  there  Reuben  hesitated, 

"  And  that  you  were  the  onlv  person  he  knew  who  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  him  f "  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  No,  sir ;  but — I  suppose  I  Ve  got  to  say  it,  since  he  told  me 
to — Dr  Harrison  said.  Miss  Faith,  that " — ^the  message  seemed  to 
stir  both  Reuben's  shame  and  laughter — "  that  he  had  begged  a 
cake  of  his  sister,  to  go  with  your  Thanksgivins-pies — ^ana  that 
it  waa  in  the  basket.  And  that  I  needn't  tell  anybody  else 
about  it." 

"  Reuben,"  said  Mr  Linden,  laughing  ;  "you  needn't  tell  him 
that  I  shall  eat  half  the  cake." 

"  No,  sir,"  Reuben  said,  and  tried  not  to  laugh,  and  couldn't 
help  it. 

The  third  member  of  the  trio  showed  no  disposition  at  all  to 
much  laughter.  She  had  put  the  basket  down  on  the  table,  and 
looked  at  it  from  a  distance,  as  if  it  had  contained  the  four-and- 
twenty  live  blackbirds— or  a  small  powder-maga2iu.Q«    Ts^^  ^^^rS^ 
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of  Ills  message  Beuben  did  not  stay  to  see.  He  went  round  to  Mr 
Linden  to  ask  if  the  morning  orders  were  unchanged,  clasped  hands 
with  him,  then  bowed  low  to  Faith,  and  went  out 

With  veiy  demure  face  Mr  Linden  seated  himseK  in  one  of  the 
easy-chairs,  and  looked  towards  the  table,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
expects — something.  And  not  demurely,  but  with  grave  conscious- 
ness, Faith  stood  looking  in  the  same  direction  ;  then  her  eyes 
went  to  Mr  Linden.     But  his  face  did  not  relax  in  the  least. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  basket  holds  a  kitten  ? "  he  said,  con- 
templatively. 

Faith  did  not  answer,  but  walked  oyer  to  the  table  and  began 
the  work  of  investigation.  Mr  Linden  came  toa  "  If  you  are  to 
make  feline  discoveries,  I  must  stand  by  you,  little  bird,"  he  said* 

The  basket  was  carefully  tied  with  a  network  of  strings  over 
the  top  ;  then  followed  one  paper  after  another,  a  silk  paper  at 
last — and  the  cake  was  revealed.  The  low  exclamation  that  ourst 
from  Faith  might  be  characterised  as  one  of  mingled  admiration 
and  dismay. 

Certainly  Dr  Hardson  had  amused  himself  that  Thanksgiving- 
day  !  perhaps  in  terror  of  his  old  enemy,  ennui.  At  least  Ms 
basket  looked  so. 

The  cake  lay  upon  a  white  paper  in  the  basket,  with  a  little 
space  all  around.  It  was  a  rather  small  loaf,  with  a  plain  icing. 
But  round  the  sides  of  it  were  trailed  long  sprays  of  ivy  geranium, 
making  a  beautiful  bordering.  The  centre  was  crowned  with  a 
white  camellia  in  its  perfection.  From  the  tip  edge  of  each  outer 
petal  depended  a  drop  of  gold,  made  to  adhere  there  by  some 
strong  gum  probably;  and  between  the  camellia  and  the  ivy 
wreatns  was  a  brilliant  ring  of  gold  spots,  somewhat  larger,  set  ia 
the  icing.  Somebody,  and  it  was  probably  the  Doctor,  for  want 
of  better  to  do,  had  carefully  prepared  the  places  to  receive  them, 
so  that  they  were  set  in  the  white  like  a  very  neat  inlay.  It  was 
presently  seen  that  quarter-eagles  made  the  inlay,  and  that  the 
camellia  was  dropped  with  gold  dollars. 

On  the  ivy  lay  a  note.  Faith  looked  at  Mr  Linden  as  she  took 
it  up,  broke  the  seal,  and  hastily  running  over  the  paper,  gave  it 
to  mm — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Faith, 

*^  1  beg  to  send  a  cake  to  go  along  with  the  Thanksgiving-pies 
you  give  your  poor  people ;  to  be  apportioned  of  course  as  your 
judgment  shall  suggest.  I  begged  the  cake  from  Sophy,  who 
I  am  sure  would  not  have  given  it  to  me  if  she  had  known  what 
I  was  going  to  do  with  it. 

"  My  unwonted  hand  knows  neither  how  to  cut  up  cake,  nor 
what  to  do  with  it  when  it  ia  cut— except — avaler  !  Am  I  wrong 
in  hoping  that  you  will  do  me  the  grace  to  make  av^lable  what 
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I  should  only — ^if  I  tried  to  do  better  with  it — ^throw  away  ?  and 
that  as  a  token  of  your  grace  you  will  on  the  nej^t  opportunity 
bestow  a  piece  of  pumpkin-pie  on 

"Your  very  respectful  and  mo9t  obedient  gervant, 
"  Pattaquabbbt,  Nov.  15, 18—.  Julius  Habbison.* 

Mr  Linden  read  the  note  more  deliberately  than  Faith  had  done, 
but  his  face,  the  while,  she  could  not  read,  though  (fascinated  by 
the  difficulty)  her  glances  changed  to  a  steady  gaze.  It  was 
quietly  grave — that  was  all  and  not  all, — and  the  note  was  given 
back  to  her  with  a  smile  that  spoke  both  "thoughts''  of  the 
Doctor,  and  pleasure  for  any  pleasure  Faith  might  nave  from  his 
basket.  But  then  some  of  the  deeper  feelins  came  out  in  his 
comments,  and  they  were  peculiar.  He  had  stood  still  for  a 
second  after  reading  the  note,  his  eyes  looking  down  at  the  cake 
gravely  ;  but  then  they  came  to  her  ;  and  suddenly  taking  her  in 
his  arms,  Mr  Linden  gave  her — ^it  would  be  hazardous  to  say  as 
manv  kisses  as  Dr  Harrison  had  put  in  the  basket,  and  more. 
Faith  did  not  read  them,  either,  at  first, — ^till  the  repetition,  or  the 
way  of  it,  told  what  they  were — the  glad  saying  that  she  was  his, 
beyond  any  one's  power  to  buy  her ;  more  than  aU,  an  indemnifi- 
cation to  himself  for  all  the  gold  he  could  not  lay  at  her  feet  1 
There  needed  no  speech  to  toll  her  both. 

A  word  or  two  had  answered  his  demonstrations,  first  a  wondeiw 
ing  word,  and  then  afterwards  a  low  repetition  of  his  name,  in  a 
tone  of  humble  recognition  and  protest.  Now  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  child's  clear  face,  full  oi  the  colour  he  had  brought  into  it. 

"  Little  darling,"  he  said,  "  you  will  have  your  hands  full  of 
business ! " — "  0  Endy  I  I  am  veiy  sorry  1 " 

"  Sorry  I ''  Mr  Linden  said,  "  what  about  ? " — "  I  'm  sorry  that 
basket  has  come  here.'' 

"  It  gives  you  the  nieans  of  making  other  people  glad." 

"Yes — ^but," Faith  looked  uncomfortably  at  the  basket,  then 

brought  her  eyes  back  to  Mr  Linden's  face,  "  What  ought  I  to 
do,  Endecott  ? ''— <<  The  most  good  and  the  least  harm  you  can  in 
the  circumstances." 

"How  shall  I,— -the  last?"  she  said,  with  a  manner  like  a 
beautiful  child,  truth  strugglinc  through  embarrassment.—"  If  you 
could  contrive  to  make  yoursA  disenchanting  I" 

Faith  passed  that,  and  waited,  her  eyes  making  a  grave  appeal. 
Mr  Linden  smiled. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  can  only  be  yourself,"  he  said  ;  "and  if  Dr 
Harrison  will  not  remove  himself  to  a  safe  distance,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  done,  except  with  the  money.  Let  him  imderstand 
that  you  consent  for  once  to  be  his  almoner,  merely  because  you 
know  bettor  than  he  where  the  need  is  ;  that  you  take  from  lusx^ 
OS  from  anybody,  a  donation  for  your  ]^i  ai\d  «vsS&.' 
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"Must  I  write ?»— "No." 

"Butj  Endecott,  is  that  all! "—"All  that  I  need  say.  You 
neyer  did  encourage  him,  Faith ;  it  may  be  a  lone;  time  before  he 
gives  you  a  chance  to  discourage.  There  is  one  thing  /  can  do,  if 
you  wish." 

She  had  stood  with  an  awakened,  sorrowful  look,  the  colour 
burning  all  over  her  face  and  brow.  Now  she  startlal  and  asked 
"What?" — ^** Something  you  do  not  wish.  I  can  tell  him  that 
you  belong  to  me."    But  that  indeed  Faith  did  not  wish. 

"  Oh,  no,  Endecott ;  I  would  rather  manage  it  some  other  way. 
Now  dont  let  us  lose  any  more  of  our  afternoon  with  it ;  but 
come  and  tell  me  what  will  be  the  best  things  to  do  with  this  money." 

"  It  is  hard  to  tell  all  at  once,*'  Mr  Louden  said,  as  they  once 
more  took  their  seats  by  the  fire.  "  What  have  you  thought  of 
yourself?" — "I  know  where  one  or  two  blankets  are  wanting. 
And  O  Endy  !  there  is  one  place  where  I  should  like  to  send  a 
rocking-chair — ever  so  common  a  one,  you  know." 

"  And  if  Ency  Stephens  had  one  of  those  little  self-locomotive 
carriages,  she  could  go  about  by  herself  all  day  long." 

"  How  good  that  would  be  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens  !  You 
could  send  one  up  from  New  York,  Endecott.  Do  they  cost 
much  V — "  I  think  not.  And  what  do  you  say  to  taking  a  little 
portion  of  this  for  the  beginning  of  a  free  library  for  9ie  poor 
people  ?  If  the  thins  were  once  begun,  Mr  Stoutenbuigh  would 
give  you  what  you  please  to  carry  it  on,  and  Mr  Simlins  would 
help,  and  so  would  L" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  books,"  said  Faith,  her  eye  dancing  in  an 
imknown  "  library ; "  "  but  these  would  be  books  to  lend.  I  think 
a  great  many  would  like  that,  Endecott.  Oh,  yes,  we  could  get 
plenty  of  help.  That  is  a  delightful  plan !  I  don't  think  I  ought 
to  be  sorry  that  basket  came,  after  all,"  she  added,  smiling.  Afr 
Linden  smiled  too — she  was  a  pretty  Lady  Bountiful ! 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "  suppose  (it  is  a  very  presumptuous  supposi- 
tion, but  one  may  suppose  anything)  suppose  when  my  hands  are 
free  to  take  care  of  my  Mignonette,  that  I  should  have  the  offer  of 
two  or  three  different  gardens  wherein  to  place  her.  How  should 
I  choose  ? "  She  coloured  and  looked  at  him  somewhat  inquir- 
ingly, then  turned  away  with  a  kept-in  but  very  pretty  smile. 
"  I  know,"  she  said,  "how  you  would  choose — and  you  would  not 
ask  me." 

"  Yes  I  should,  little  "unbeliever ;  I  ask  you  now." 

"  You  would  go,"  she  said,  gravely,  "  where  your  hands  were 
most  wanted." 

"  There  spoke  a  true  Sunbeam  !  "  said  Mr  Linden.  But  perhaps 
the  word,  or  something  in  the  changing  light  of  the  afternoon, 
carried  his  thoughts  on  to  the  night-train  -miich  was  to  bear  him 
away ;  for  he  left  Dr  Harrison,  and  baskets^  and  schemes^  in  the 
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backgrotmd ;  and  drawing  her  closer  to  his  side  talked  of  her 
affairs — ^what  she  had  been  doing,  what  she  meant  to  do,  in  various 
ways — trying  to  leave  as  it  were  a  sort  of  network  of  his  care  about 
her.  Then  came  twilight,  and  Mrs  Derrick  and  tea,  with  Faith's 
light  figure  flitting  to  and  fro  in  preparation  ;  and  then  prayers, 
^d  then — ^howfast  the  clock  ticked  !  how  fast  the  minutes  b^an 
to  run  away ! 

The  storm  did  not  rest ;  it  blew,  and  beat,  and  poured  down  as 
hard  as  ever,  eddying  round  the  house  in  gusts  that  made  every 
word  and  every  minute  within  doors  seem  quieter  and  sweeter. 
And  the  words  were  many,  and  the  minutes  too — ^yet  they  dropped 
away  one  by  one,  and  the  upper  glass  was  empty  ! 
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Faith  fortified  herself  with  a  triple  wall  of  mental  resolves  against 
Dr  Harrison's  advances.  But  when  the  Doctor  came  again,  a 
night  or  two  after  Thanksgiving,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
that  she  could  do — or  hinder.  The  Doctor's  Imes  of  circumvalla- 
tion  were  too  skilfully  drawn  for  an  inexperienced  warrior  like 
Faith  to  know  very  well  where  to  oppose  hmi.  He  was  not  in  a 
demonstrative  mood  at  all ;  rather  more  quiet  than  usuaL  He 
had  just  pushed  an  advanced  work  in  the  shape  of  his  golden 
cake  ;  and  he  rested  there  for  the  present. 

To  Faith's  great  joy,  midway  in  the  evening  the  Doctor's 
monopoly  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Squire  Stoutenburgh, 
and  a  very  round  game  of  talk.  Faith  seized  the  opportimity  to 
present  her  claim  for  a  free  library — answered  with  open  hand  on 
the  spot.  And  when  he  was  gone,  she  sat  meditating  a  speech, 
but  she  was  prevented.  The  Doctor,  as  if  unconsciouSy  amusing 
himself,  started  a  chemical  question,  and  went  on  to  ^ve  Faith  a 
most  exquisite  analysis  and  illustration.  It  was  impossible  to  listen 
coldly  ;  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  reserve.  Faith  must  be  her- 
self, and  delight  snone  in  every  feature.  Now  could  Dr  Harrison 
enjoy  this  thoroughly  and  yet  give  no  sign  that  he  did  so ;  his 
eyes  watched  hers,  while  Faith  thought  he  was  looking  into  the 
depths  of  science  ;  his  smile  was  a  keen  reflection  of  that  on  her 
lips,  while  she  fancied  it  called  forth  only  by  his  own  skill,  or 
success,  or  scientific  power.  He  had  produced  the  very  eflfect  he 
wanted  ;  for  the  moment,  he  had  her  all  to  himself. 

"  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  gentlv,  as  his  demonstration  came  to  an 
end,  "  you  may  command  me  for  that  library." 

Faith  drew  back,  and  her  mind  returned  to  business  again. 
The  Doctor  saw  it,  and  was  injstantly  soiiy  he  had  started  the 
subject. 
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**  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  about  that,  Dr  Harrison.  If  you 
have  no  objection,  I  shall  take  a  little  of  that  mOney  you  ^itrosted 
to  me  for  it — the  beginning  of  it.  Only  a  little^  The  reet  ihall 
go  ab  I  suppose  you  meant  it  to  go.** 

*'  I  knew  it  was  very  sure  to  go  right  after  it  got  into  your  hands. 
I  don't  think  I  followed  it  any  further." 

"  It  will  make  a  great  many  people  happy  this  ¥miter^  Dt 
Harrison.'' 

*'  I  hope  it  will/'  said  he,  very  sincerely  ;  for  he  knew  that  if  it 
made  them  it  would  her. 

"  You  have  little  notion  how  much,"  Faith  went  on,  glATely. 
"  I  wiU  do  the  best  I  can  with  it,  and  if  you  had  patience  to  hear, 
I  would  let  you  know  what,  Dr  Harrison." 

"  You  do  me  less  than  justice,  Miss  Faith.  You  can  hear  me  rant 
about  philosophical  niceties,  and  yet  think  that  I  would  not  have 
patience  to  listen  to  a  lecture  from  you  up<m  my  neglected  duties  I " 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,  sir." 

He  gave  her  a  genial,  recognising  little  smile,  which  Wad  not 
exactly  in  his  "  part,"  but  came  in  spite  of  him. 

'^  Do  you  know,  I  should  like  to  hear  it,  Miss  Faith.  I  always 
like  lectures  illustrated.  What  have  you  done  already  I " — ^"  There 
is  an  almost  bedridden  woman  two  miles  off,  who  will  bless  some- 
body all  winter  for  the  comfort  of  a  rocking-chair— all  her  life,  I 
may  rather  say — a  common  wooden  one,  Dr  Harrison.* 

"  That  is  a  capital  idea,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  She  will  bless  yon, 
I  hope." 

"  No,  certainly.  I  shall  tell  her  the  money  is  Hot  mine,  I  am 
only  laying  it  out  for  a  kind  somebody." 

"  Miss  Faith,"  said  the  Doctor,  « I  am  not  kind."--"  I  think  you 
are,"  was  her  gentle,  somewhat  wistful  answer.  The  Doctor 
sprung  up. 

"  Mrs  Derrick,"  said  he,  with  all  his  comicality  alive,  "  Miss 
Faith  promised  me  a  piece  of  pumpkin-pie." 

He  had  it,  and  taking  liis  old  place  on  the  rug,  slowly  demolished 
it,  qualifying  every  morsel  with  such  ridiciuous  correlative  re- 
marks, allusions,  and  propositions,  that  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  either  Mrs  Derrick  or  Faith  to  retain  her  gravity.  But  the 
moment  the  door  closed  upon  him,  Faith  looked  sober. 

"  Well,  child  ? "  said  her  mother.—"  Well,  mother— 1  haven't 
written  my  French." 

And  she  sat  down  to  write  it,  but  studied  something  else. 
"  Manage  it  some  other  wajr,"  she  had  said  she  would ;  it  was 
not  easy.  What  was  she  gomg  to  do  ?  The  Doctor  asked  nothing 
of  her  but  ordinary  civility ;  how  could  she  refuse  him  that  ? 
It  was  a  puzzle,  and  Faith  found  it  so  as  the  weeks  went  on.  It 
seemed  to  be  as  Mr  Linden  had  said,— that  she  could  do  little  but 
be  as  she  had  been—herself.    That  did  not  satisfy  Faith, 
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It  was  a  great  relief  when,  about  the  middle  of  December,  the 
family  went  to  New  York  for  a  few  weeks,  and  Dr  Harrison 
went  with  his  family.  Once  more  she  breathed  freely.  Then 
Faith  and  Keuben  made  themselves  very  busy  in  preparing  for 
the  Ckristmas  doings.  Means  enough  were  on  hand  now.  Reu- 
ben was  an  invaluable  auxiliary  as  a  scout,  to  find  out  where 
anything  was  pressingly  wanted,  and  what ;  and  long  lists  were 
made,  and  many  trains  laid  in  readiness  against  &  Linden's 
amvaL    And  then  he  came. 

It  was  for  a  good  week's  holiday  this  time;  and  how  it  was 
enjoyed  two  people  knew — which  was  enough.  Studies  went  on 
after  the  old  fashion  during  that  week,  and  dinners  and  teas  out 
made  some  unavoidable  interruptions,  yet  not  on  the  whole  un- 
pleasant. And  sleigh  rides  were  taken  day  and  night,  and  walks 
and  talks  not  to  be  mentioned.  Then  the  New  Year's  visiting — 
with  such  a  budget  of  new  varieties  !  How  pleasant  it  was  to  go 
that  round  again  together  ;  and  it  was  hard  to  make  short  visits, 
for  everybody  wanted  to  see  and  hear  so  much  of  Mr  Linden.  He 
stayed  one  extra  day  after  that,  to  see  Faith  when  he  had  done 
seeing  everybody  else,  but  then  he  went ;  and  the  coldness  and 
quiet  of  winter  set  in.  broken  only  by  letters. 

There  was  a  break  of  another  kind  when  Dr  Harrison  came 
back  in  the  middle  of  January  j  such  a  break  to  Faith's  quiet 
that  the  coldness  was  well  nigh  forgotten.  She  had  doubly 
resolved  she  would  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  him^  and 
found  presentlv  she  was  having  quite  as  much  as  ever. 

The  plan  of  rendering  him  a  grave  account  of  what  she  had 
done,  or  was  doing,  with  his  money,  so  far  as  the  plan  regarded 
keeping  him  at  a  distance,  was  a  signal  failure.  Very  simply  and 
honestly  it  was  done  on  her  part ;  but  it  suited  the  Doctor 
admirably — nothing  could  better  serve  his  purposes.  Dr  Harrison 
heard  her  commumcation  about  some  relieved  family,  or  project 
of  reliefj  with  a  pleasant  sort  of  attention  and  intelligence  ;  and 
had  skill,  although  really  and  professedly  unwonted  in  the  like 
things,  to  take  up  her  plans  and  make  the  most  happy  suggestions 
and  additions,  often  growing  a  large  scheme  upon  a  small  one, 
and  edging  in  the  ad£tional  means  so  insensibly,  so  quietly,  that 
though  Faith  saw  he  did  it,  she  could  not  teU  how  to  ninder,  and 
did  not  know  that  she  ought.  Mr  Linden  had  sent,  as  he  pro- 
mised, his  help  for  the  library, — indeed,  sent  from  time  to  time 
some  new  parcel ;  and  without  inquiring  whether  the  money  he 
had  left  for  his  poor  people  was  exhausted,  had  sent  her  a  fresh 
supply.  But  she  had  none  too  much,  from  all  sources.  It  was  a 
winter  of  great  severity  among  the  poorer  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  work  was  hard  to  come  by,  and  the  intense  weather 
made  food  and  clothing  and  firing  doubly  in  demand,  thaxsw 
were  few  starving  poor  people  In  TaUaqvxasa^^,  \  \wX.  TSkSsccj  *^^ 
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winter  lacked  ccmfoits,  and  some  wonld  bave  wanted  bread, 
without  the  diligent  care  of  their  better-off  neighbours.  And 
there  as  evezywhere,  those  who  gave  such  care  were  few.  Faith 
and  Reuben  had  plenty  to  do.  But  indeed,  not  merely,  nor 
chiefly,  with  the  furnishing  of  food  to  the  hungry,  and  firing  to 
the  cold ;  neither  were  those  the  points  where  Dr  Harrison's 
assistance  came  most  helpfully  in. 

Little  Ency  Stephens  wanted  a  flower  now  and  then,  as  well  as 
a  Telocipede;  and  Dr  Harrison  gave — not  to  Faith,  but  to  Faith's 
hands  &r  her — a  nice  little  monthly  rosebush  out  of  the  green- 
house. How  it  smiled  in  the  poor  cottage,  and  on  the  ailing 
child !  and  what  could  Faith  do  but  with  a  swelling  heart  to  wish 
good  to  the  giver !  A  smoky  chimney  was  putting  out  the  eyes 
of  a  poor  seamstress.  Dr  Harrison  quietly  gave  Reuboi  orders  to 
have  a  certain  top  put  to  the  chinmey,  and  send  the  bill  to  him. 
He  even  seemed  to  be  undertaking  some  things  on  his  own 
account.  Faith  heard  through  Reuben  that  he  had  procured  the 
office  of  post-mistress  in  Fattaquasset  to  be  given  to  the  distressed 
family  she  and  Mr  Linden  had  vidted  at  Neanticut;  and  that  Mis 
Tuck  and  Mintie  were  settled  at  the  post-office  in  all  comfort 
accordingly.  But  worst  of  all !  there  were  some  sick  people;  and 
one  or  two  for  whom  Faith  dared  not  refuse  his  offer  to  ^  with 
her  to  see  them.  Dared  still  less  after  the  first  time  he  had 
actually  gone ;  so  great  and  immediate  she  found  the  value,  not 
of  his  m^cines  only,  but  of  the  word  or  two  of  hint  and  direction 
which  he  gave  her  towards  their  help  and  healing.  Faith 
began  to  look  forward  to  May  with  a  breath  of  almost  impatience. 
But  a  change  came  before  that 
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The  spring  came,  with  all  its  genial  influences.  Not  now  wilih 
such  expeditions  as  the  last  spring  had  seen,  but  with  letters  to 
take  their  place,  and  with  walks  of  business  and  kindness  instead 
of  pleasure.  Yes,  of  pleasure  too ;  and  Faith  began  to  find  her 
"flight"  not  only  a  help  and  safeguard,  but  good  company. 
Reuben  was  so  true — so  simple  and  modest,  was  walking  in  such 
a  swift  path  of  improvement,  was  so  devoted  to  Faith  and  her 
interests,  besides  the  particular  bond  of  sympathy  between  them 
— ^that  she  might  have  had  many  a  brother  and  fared  much  worse. 
The  intercourse  had  not  changed  its  character  outwardly;  Reuben's 
simple  ceremonial  of  respect  and  deference  was  as  strict  as  ever, 
but  the  thorough  liking  of  first  acquaintanceship  had  deepened 
into  very  warm  affection  on  both  sides.  "With  Dr  Harrison  Reuben 
gained  no  ground— ox  the  Doctor  did  not  with  him.    Though 
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often  working  for  liim  and  with  him,  though  invariably  courteous 
with  the  most  respectful  propriety,  Faith  could  see  that  Keuben's 
old  feeling  was  rather  on  the  increase. 

With  the  spring  thaw  came  a  freshet.  It  came  suddenly,  at  the 
end  of  the  week ;  every  river  and  stream  rising  into  a  full  tide  of 
insurrection  with  the  melting  snows  of  Satuiday,  and  Saturday 
night  bridges  and  mill-dams  went  by  the  board.  Among  the  rest, 
one  of  the  railway  bridges  near  Pattaquasset  gave  way,  and  a  f uU 
train  from  the  east  set  down  its  freight  of  passengers  in  Patta- 
quasset over  Sunday.  They  amused  themselves  variously — as 
such  freight  in  such  circumstances  is  wont  to  da  Faith  knew 
that  the  church  was  well  filled  that  Sunday  morning,  but  the  fact 
or  the  cause  concerned  her  little — did  not  disturb  the  quiet  path 
of  her  thoughts  and  steps,  until  church  was  out  and  she  coming 
home,  alone  that  day,  as  it  happened.  Then  she  found  the  walk 
full  and  her  walk  lundered.  Especially  by  two  gentlemen,  who, 
as  the  others  thinned  off  right  and  left,  still  went  straight  on ;  not 
fast  enough  to  get  away  from  Faith,  nor  slow  enough  for  her  to 
pass  them.  They  were  strangers,  evidently,  and  town-bred.  One 
of  them  reminded  Faith  of  Dr  Harrison,  in  dress  and  style ;  both 
belonged  to  a  class  of  which  she  had  seen  few  specimens.  But 
she  gave  them  little  heed  (save  as  they  detained  her),  nor  cared 
at  all  for  their  discussion  of  the  weather  or  the  place.  Then 
suddenly  her  attention  was  caught  and  held. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  one,  "  this  is  the  veiy  place  where  Linden 
was  so  long." 

"Who?  Endecott  Linden?"  said  Dr  Harrison's  likeness. 
"  What  was  he  here  for  ? " — "  Teaching  school" 

"  Teaching  school ! "  echoed  the  other  ;  "  Endecott  Linden 
teaching  school !  Pegasus  in  pound  I  How  did  the  rustics  catch 
him  ? " — "  Pegasus  came  of  his  own  accord,  if  I  remember," 

"  Pshaw,  yes ;  but  Linden !  For  what  conceivable  reason  did 
he  let  himseK  down  to  teach  school  ?" — "He  didn't,"  said  the 
other,  a  little  hotly.  "  He  wouldn't  let  himseK  down  if  he  turned 
6treet-sweeper." 

"  True ;  ne  has  a  sort  of  natural  dais  which  he  carries  about 
with  hiTTi ;  I  suppose  he  'd  make  the  crossing  the  court  end.  But 
I  say,  what  did  he  do  this  for  ?  " — "  Why,  for  money,"  said  the 
first  speaker.    "  What  an  ado  about  nothing ! " 

"  Inconceivable  !  Just  imagine,  George,  a  man  who  can  sing 
as  he  does,  teaching — a,  b,  ab ! " 

"  Well,  imagine  it,"  said  George,  "  and  then  you  will  wish  you 
were  six  years  old  to  have  him  teach  you." 

"How  cross  you  are,"  said  his  friend,  lazily,  "and  despotic. 
Was  there  nothmg  left  of  all  that  immense  property  ?  I  Ve  just 
come  home,  you  £iow." — "  Not  much,"  said  George.  "  A  little  ; 
but  Endecott  wouldn't  touch  that,  it  was  all  put  at  interest  for 

*    2f 
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Miss  Pet  He  wonld  have  it  so,  and  even  snpported  her  as  long 
as  she  stayed  in  the  countij.  What  he  works  so  hard  f oi  now 
I  don't  understand." 

<<  Works,  does  he  ?  I  thought  he  was  studying  for  the  church, 
^oing  to  buiy  himseK  again.  It  *s  a  crying  shame ;  why,  he  might 
be  member,  minister,  Secretary,  President ! " 

"  He !"  cried  George,  in  hot  disdain,  "  he  soil  his  fingers  with 
politics !  No ;  he 's  in  the  right  place  now ;  there 's  no  other  pure 
enough  for  him." 

"1  didn't  know  you  admired  the  church  so  muchi"  said  his 
Mend,  ironically. 

'<  I  don't — only  the  place  in  it  where  he  11  stand.  That 's 
grand." 

"And  so  he's  at  work  yet  I" — ^"Yes,  indeed;  and  it  puzzles 
me.  That  year  here  ought  to  have  carried  him  through  his 
studies." 

"  Why,  what  can  he  do  ?  not  teach  school  now — ^he  's  no  time 
for  it" — ^"He  can  give  lessons,  and  does.  Makes  the  time,  I 
suppose.  You  know  he  has  learned  about  eveiything  hut  theo- 
logy.   Oliphant  was  telling  me  about  it  the  other  day." 

"What  a  strange  thing !"  said  the  other,  musingly;  "such  a 
family,  so  swept  overboard!  What  a  house  that  was  J  You 
remember  his  mother,  George?" — "  I  should  think  sol  and  the 
way  Endecott  used  to  sing  to  her  every  night,  no  matter  who  was 
there." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor's  confrere,  "and  come  to  her  to  be 
kissed  afterwards.  I  should  have  laughed  at  any  other  man,  but 
it  set  well  on  him.  So  did  her  diamond  ring  in  his  hair,  which 
she  was  so  fond  of  handling.  How  did  he  make  out  to  live  when 
she  died?" — "I  don't  know,"  said  George,  with  a  haK-drawn 
breath,  a  little  reverently  too  ;  "  I  suppose  he  could  tell  you.  But 
all  that  first  year  nobody  saw  him — ^imless  somebody  in  need  or 
sorrow :  thei/  could  always  find  him.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
taken  leave  of  the  world,  except  to  work  for  it." 

"  How  courted  he  used  to  be  !"  said  the  other ;  "how  petted  1 
not  spoiled,  strange  to  say.  Do  you  suppose  he  '11  ever  many, 
George?  will  he  ever  find  any  one  to  suit  his  notions?  He's 
had  enough  to  choose  from  already,  in  Europe  and  here.  What 
do  they  say  of  him  off  yonder,  where  he  is  now  ?  "— "  Thejr  say. 
he 's  rock  crystal, — ^because  ice  will  melt,"  said  George.  "  So  I  sup- 
pose his  notions  are  as  high  as  ever." 

"  You  used  to  admire  Miss  Linden,  if  I  remember,"  said  his 
friend.  "  What  a  ring  that  was  !  I  wonder  if  she 's  got  it  GJeoige, 
I  shan't  walk  any  farther  in  this  mud — ^tum  about." 

Which  the  two  did  suddenly.  Both  stepped  aside  out  of 
Faith's  way  in  surprise— her  light  footfall  had  not  made  them 
lower  their  voices.    But  in  that  moment  they  could  see  that  ahd 
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was  a  lady,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  fact,  the  one  gentle- 
man howed  slightly,  and  the  other  lifted  his  nat.  Faith  had 
thrown-back  her  veil,  to  hear  better  what  they  were  saying,  not 
expecting  so  sudden  an  encounter ;  and  as  she  passed,  secure 
in  being  a  stranger,  save  them  both  a  view  of  as  soft  a  pair  of 
eyes  as  they  had  either  of  them  ever  looked  into,  which  also 
sought  theirs  with  a  curious  intentness,  borne  out  by  the  high 
bright  tinge  which  excitement  had  brought  into  her  cheeks. 
Both  of  them  saw  and  remembered,  for  smft  as  it  was,  the  look 
was  not  one  to  forget.  But  the  glance  added  little  to  what 
Faith  knew  already  about  the  strangers,  and  she  went  on  her 
way  feeling  aa  if  a  stricture  had  been  bound  tight  round  her 
heart. 

The  words  about  Mr  Linden's  fastidiousness  she  knew  quite 
enough  of  him  to  verify ;  and  in  the  light  of  these  people's  talk 
it  almost  seemed  to  Faith  as  if  there  had  been  some  glamour 
about  her,  as  if  she  should  some  day  prove  to  be  "  magician's 
coin,"  after  all.  But  though  the  old  sense  of  unworthiness  swept 
over  her,  Faith  was  not  of  a  temper  to  dwell  long  or  heavily  upon 
such  a  doubt.  Her  heart  had  been  strangely  stirred  besides  by 
what  was  said  of  his  mother,  and  his  old  way  of  Hfe,  and  his 
changes.  She  knew  about  them  of  course  before  ;  yet  as  a  trifle, 
the  touching  of  a  single  ray,  will  often  give  a  new  view  to  an  old 
scene,  those  side  words  of  strangers  set  all  Mr  Linden's  time  of 
joy  and  sorrow  with  such  vivid  reality  before  her,  that  her  heart 
was  like  to  break  with  it.  That  effect  too,  more  or  less  passed 
away  from  her  mind, — never  entirely.    Another  thing  stayed. 

"What  he  works  so  hard  for  now."  Then  he  was  working 
hard  ;  and  doing  his  own  studies  and  correcting  her  French  exer- 
cises, and  giving  her  lessons  all  the  while,  as  well  as  to  other 
people  ;  and  bringing  her  gifts  with  the  fruit  of  his  work  !  And 
not  an  atom  of  it  all  coiud  Faith  touch  to  change.  She  pon- 
dered it,  and  she  knew  it.  She  doubted  whether  she  could  with 
any  good  effect  venture  so  much  as  a  remonstrance ;  and  the  more 
Faith  thought,  the  more  this  doubt  resolved  itself  into  certainty. 
And  aU  the  while  he  was  working  hard.  Round  that  fact  her 
thoughts  beat,  like  an  alarmed  bird  round  its  nest — about  as  help- 
lessly. 

Mrs  Derrick  thought  Faith  was  more  grave  and  abstracted  than 
usual  that  day,  and  sometimes  thought  so  afterwards ;  that  was 
all  Faith  made  known. 

Dr  Harrison  thought  the  same  thing  on  the  next  occasion  of  his 
seeing  her,  and  on  Sie  next  j  or  rather  he  thought  she  held  off 
from  nim  more  than  usual ;  what  the  root  of  it  might  be  he  was 
uncertain.  And  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  the  exact- 
ness of  his  observations  for  some  time  thereafter. 

It  was  yet  early  in  March^  when  Mrs  Stoutenb^M^  VaOs- ^ 
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Teiy  tronbleflome  and  tedious  f eyer,  which  lasted  several  weeks. 
It  was  reckoned  dangerous  part  of  the  time,  and  Ids  Derrick  and 
Faith  were  in  yenr  constant  attendance.  Faith  especially^  for 
His  Stoatenbnrg^  liked  no  one  else  so  well  about  her ;  and  grati- 
tnde  and  regard  made  her  eager  to  do  all  she  might.  So  daily 
and  ni^atly  she  was  at  Mrs  Stoutenbnrg^'s  bedside,  ministering 
to  her  m  aU  the  gentle  offices  of  a  nnrse,  and  in  that  hue  besides 
where  Mr  Linden  had  declared  Dr  Harrison  bat  half  knew  his  pro- 
fession.   And  there,  and  about  this  work,  Dr  Harrison  met  her. 

Their  meetings  were  of  necessity  yeiy  often  ;  but  no  lectures, 
nor  discussions,  nor  much  conversation,  were  now  possible.  Faith 
felt  she  had  a  vantage-ground,  and  used  it  The  Doctor  felt  he 
had  lost  ground,  or  at  the  least  was  not  gaining ;  and  against  some 
felt  but  unrecognised  obstacle  in  his  way  his  curiosity  and  passion 
chafed.  He  could  see  Faith  nowhere  else  now ;  she  contrived  not 
to  meet  him  at  home.  She  was  out  with  Beuben,  or  resting,  or 
unavoidably  busy,  when  he  came  there ;  and  Dr  Harrison  knew 
the  resting  times  were  needed,  and  could  only  fume  against  tJie 
business — ^in  which  he  sometimes  had  some  reason. 

One  day  he  found  her  at  her  post  in  the  sick  room,  when  Mrs 
Stoutenbuigh  had  fallen  asleep.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
afternoon.  An  open  Bible  lay  on  the  bed's  side  ;  and  Faith  sat 
there  resting  her  head  on  her  hand.  She  was  tbiTiTriTig  how  hard 
Mr  Linden  was  working,  and  herself  looking  somewhat  as  if  she 
were  following  his  example. 

"  What  are  you  doing  1 "  said  the  Doctor,  softly. — "  I  have  been 
reading  to  Mrs  StoutenbuiglL" 

"  Feverish  ? "  whispered  the  Doctor. — "  No ;  she  has  gone  to 

"Tired  her ? "— " No,"  said  Faith,  with  a  smile ;  «* it 's  resting. 
The  Bible  never  tired  any  one  yet,  that  loved  it^  I  think." 

"Well  people!"  said  the  Doctor.—"  Sick  people!  You  're 
mistaken,  Dr  Harrison.    Sick  people  most  of  alt" 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  wul  be  sick  next,"  said  he,  gravely, 
"  if  you  do  not  take  more  care  ?  " 

A  fair  little  smile  denied  any  fear  or  care  on  that  subject,  but 
did  not  satisfy  the  Doctor. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  what  you  are  doing,"  said  he,  seriously. 

"  Reading  this  ? "— "  Even  the  same." 

"But  you  are  mistaken,  Dr  Harrison,"  she  said,  gently. 
"  There  is  nothing  so  soothing,  to  those  that  love  it.  I  wish  you 
loved  it !  Don't  you  remember  you  confessed  to  me  once  that 
somebody  had  told  you  you  had  but  half  learned  your  profesK 
sion  1 " 

Faith  trembled,  for  she  had  said  those  last  words  wittingly. 
She  could  not  have  spoken  them,  if  the  light  in  the  room  had  not 
been  such  as  to  hide  her  change  of  colour ;  and  even  then  she 
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daied  not  speak  the  name  she  alluded  ta  But  she  had  said  it 
half  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 

It  drew  forth  no  answer  from  the  Doctor,  for  Mrs  Stoutenbursh 
just  l^en  stirred  and  awoke.  And  Faith  little  guessed  the  tram 
she  had  touched.  There  were  no  indications  of  manner ;  and  she 
could  not,  as  Dr  Harrison  went  leisurely  down  the  staii^  see  the 
tremendous  bound  his  mind  made  with  the  question— 

''  Is  it  that  book  that  stands  in  my  way,— or  he  ? '' 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Mrs  STOUTENBtmaH  got  well.  And  it  was  in  Faith's  mind  then, 
by  some  means  to  see  very  little  more  of  Dr  Harrison  till  Mr 
Linden  should  be  in  Pattaquasset  again.  So  much  for  human 
intentions.  Faith  fell  sick  herseK ;  and  instead  of  being  kept  at 
a  distance,  Dr  Harrison  saw  her  twice  at  least  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

It  was  a  doubtful  privilege  to  see  those  soft  eyes  lustrous  with 
fever,  and  a  steady  glow  take  the  place  of  the  changing  and  flitting 
hues  which  were  as  much  a  part  of  Faith's  language,  at  times,  as 
the  movements  of  a  horse's  ears  are  part  of  ms.  But  as  after  a 
few  d^s  it  became  evident  that  there  was  nothing  dangerous 
about  Faith's  attack,  it  is  probable  that  the  poctor  rather  enjoyed 
his  position  than  otherwise.  The  freedom  and  authority  of  his 
office  were  a  pleasant  advance  upon  the  formalities  of  ordinary 
intercourse ;  and  to  see  Faith  and  speak  to  her,  and  touch  her 
hand  without  any  ceremonial  but  that  of  friendship,  was  an 
advantage  great  enough  to  desire  the  prolonging  thereof.  Faith 
was  a  gentle  patient,  and  Dr  Harrison's  care  was  imbounded ; 
though  it  was  not  alarming,  even  to  Mrs  Derrick,  as  he  assured 
her  there  was  no  cause. 

For  a  week,  however,  Faith  kept  her  bed,  and  evenDr  Harrison 
was  glad  when,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  she  was  able  to  be  up  again. 
Especially,  perhaps,  as  it  was  only  in  her  wrapjjer  and  an  easy- 
chair,  his  office  was  not  at  an  end  ;  the  fever,  in  a  remittent  or 
intermittent  form,  still  himg  about  her  and  forbade  her  doing  any- 
thing  but  taking  care  of  herselt 

Not  precisely  in  this  category  of  duty  were  the  letters  Faith 
had  written  all  that  week.  She  had  written  them,  how  was  best 
known  by  an  aching  head  and  burning  fingers  and  feverish  vision. 
But  an  interruption  of  them  would  have  drawn  on  Mr  Linden's 
knowing  the  reason ;  and  then  Faith  knew  that  no  considerations 
would  keep  liim  from  coming  to  her.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
the  study  term ;  he  was  working  hard  already ;  she  could  \sRi^ 
endure  that  any  further  bar  should  be  pl8yc^m\3aa^«5*  ^^^^^ 
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should  for  her ;  and  so,  bit  hy  bit,  when  she  conld  do  but  a  bit  at 
a  time,  the  letters  were  written.  Exercises  had  to  be  excused. 
And  Faith  was  a  third  yeiy  diankfdl  when,  at  the  end  of  a'sick 
week,  she  was  able  to  get  up  and  be  dressed,  and  sit  in  the  eas^- 
chair  and  see  the  diamonds  spaiidii^  against  her  brown  wrapper 
again. 

It  was  April  now,  and  a  soft  springy  daj.  A  fire  burned  gently 
in  the  chimney,  while  a  window  open  at  a  little  distance  let  in 
springes  whispers  and  fragrances;  and  the  plain  old-&shioned 
room  looked  cozy  and  pretfy,  as  some  rooms  will  look  under  unde- 
finable  influences.  Nothing  could  be  plainer.  There  was  not 
even  the  quaint  el^auce  of  Mr  Linden's  room ;  this  one  was 
wainscotted  with  light  blue,  and  whitewashed,  and  furnished  with 
the  simplest  of  chintz  furniture.  But  its  simplicity  and  purity 
were  all  in  tone  with  the  spring  air  and  the  cheer  of  the  wood 
^re ;  and  not  at  all  a  bad  setting  for  the  figure  that  sat  there  in 
the  great  chintz  chair  before  the  fire,  her  soft  hair  in  bright 
order,  the  quiet  brown  folds  of  the  wrapper  enveloping  her,  and 
the  flash  oi  the  diamonds  giving  curious  point  and  effect  to  the 
lirhole  picture.     Faith  was  alone,  and  lookm^  very  happy. 

It  wanted  but  a  few  weeks  now  of  Mr  Linden's  comiii£^  home — 
coming  home  for  a  longer  rest  and  sight  of  her ;  and  Faith  had  not 
seen  Mm  since  January.  Mrs  Stoutenburgh's  illness  and  Faith's 
consequent  fatigue  had  in  part  accounted  to  him  for  the  short  letters 
and  missing  French  exercises ;  but  she  could  see  that  such  excuse 
would  not  long  be  made  for  her,  his  last  one  or  two  letters  had 
been  more  anxious,  more  special,  in  their  inquiries  :  how  glad  she 
was  that  he  need  have  no  further  cause  for  either.  Partly  musing 
on  aU  this,  partly  on  what  she  had  been  reading.  Faith  sat  that 
afternoon,  when  the  well-known  single  soft  knock  at  her  door 
announced  Reuben  Taylor.  He  came  in  with  a  glad  face — ^how 
sad  it  had  lately  been  Faith  had  seen,  sick  as  she  was — and  with 
both  hands  full  of  pleasant  things.  One  hand  was  literally  full  of 
cowslips ;  and  as  he  came  up  and  gave  her  his  other  hand,  it  seemed 
to  Faith  as  if  a  OTeat  spot  of  spring  gold  was  before  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  Miss  Faith,"  Reuben  said,  "  I  wonder  if  anybody  can 
ever  be  thankful  enough,  to  see  you  better  I  You  feel  stronger 
than  yesterday,  don't  you,  ma'am  1 " 

"  /can't  be  thankfiQ enough,  Reuben ;  I  feel  that  to-day.  How 
goodyou  are  to  bring  me  those  cowslips !  Oh,  yes, — I  am  stronger 
than  I  was  yesterday." 

That  Faith  was  not  very  strong  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
way  her  hands  lay  in  her  lap  and  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  by 
the  lines  of  her  pale  quiet  face.  Bodily  strength  was  not  flourish- 
ing there.  Reuoen  looked  at  her  wistfully,  with  a  half-choked 
0igh,  then  knelt  down  beside  her  chair,  as  he  often  did. 
*^I  didn't  bring  them  a\l,'Miaa  U^SSiiv— 1  -avftaa^  I  didn't  joicJt 
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them  all  Charlie  and  Robhie  saw  me  in  the  meadow,  and  nothing 
wotdd  do  but  they  must  help.  I  don't  think  they  always  knew 
which  to  pick — ^but  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  that,''  he  said, 
as  he  laid  the  cowslips  on  the  table,  their  fjEor  yellow  faces  showing 
very  fair  in  the  sick  room.  Faith's  fiace  was  bright  before,  but  it 
brightened  still." 

**  They  look  lovely  to  me ; — tell  Charlie  and  Bob  I  will  thank 
them  when  I  can.  I  don't  thank  you,  Reuben^"  die  said,  turning 
from  the  flowers  to  him. 

''  No.  ma'am,  I  should  hope  not  *  he  said,  answering  her  smile 
gratefully.  '^  But  that 's  not  all,  Miss  Faith — for  Ency  Stephens 
sent  you  one  of  her  rosebuds,"  and  Beuben  took  a  little  parcel  care- 
fully from  his  pocket  **  It 's  only  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper, 
because  I  hadn't  time  to  go  home  for  white.  And  she  told  me  to 
tell  you,  Miss  Faith,"  he  added,  both  eyes  and  cheek  flushing, 
"  that  she  prays  every  day  for  you  to  get  well,  and  for  Mr  Linden 
to  come  home." 

The  smile  died  on  Faith's  face  and  her  eyes  felL  "  He  ought  to 
have  this,"  she  said  presently,  with  a  little  flush  on  her  own  dieek. 
"  I  don't  feel  as  if  it  should  come  to  me.  Beuben,  does  she  want 
anything  ?  "  It  was  verr  rare,  even  now,  for  Faith  to  speak  directly 
to  Beuben  of  Mr  Linden,  though  she  was  ready  enough  to  hear 
Reuben  speak  of  him. 

'^  No,  ma'am,  I  think  not,*  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  (mestion. 
"  You  know— did  you  ever  hear.  Miss  Faith  ? — ^that  whenMr  Lin- 
den first  went  there  she  was  kept  in  the  house  the  whole  time ; 
nobody  knew  how  to  take  her  out,  or  took  the  trouble ;  and  Mr 
Linden  carried  her  half  a  mile  down  the  lane  that  very  first  day. 
And  you  can  guess  how  he  talked  to  her.  Miss  Faith  ;  they  said 
she  looked  like  another  child  when  she  came  back.  But  is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you,  ma'am,  before  I  go  to  the  post-office  ?— 
it 's  almost  time." 

"If  you  11  fill  that  glass  with  water  for  ine,  Beuben,  that  I 
mayn't  let  my  sweet  cowslips  fade,  that's  alL  They  11  do  me  good 
all  to-morrow." 

Reuben  went  off,  his  place  presently  supplied  by  Mrs  Stouten- 
burgh,  who  against  aU  persuasion  had  insisted  upon  coming  down 
to  see  Faith.  And  then  Faith  was  left  to  the  calm  coimpamonship 
of  her  cowslips  till  Beuben  came  back  from  the  post-office. 

He  came  up  to  Faith's  chair,  and  taking  out  the  letter,  broke  the 
outer  seal  (a  ceremony  he  generally  performed  in  her  presence),  and 
was  just  removing  the  envelope  when  the  Doctor  came  in  for  his 
evening  visit  The  Doctor  saw  a  tableau — Faith,  the  cowslips,  and 
Reuben — Mrs  Derrick  by  the  window  he  hardly  saw,  nor  what  the 
others  were  about.  But  that  he.jhad  interrupted  something  waa 
clear — ^the  very  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  startUd  \«a.^* 
Reuben's  position  hid  both  letter  aud.  "haxidA)  \\>  "^^ 
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hands  were  btusy.  What  was  in  them,  and  what  became  of  it.  the 
Doctor  coxdd  not  tell.  Before  he  was  Mrly  in  the  room  the  letter 
had  retreated  to  Reuben's  pocket,  and  Reuben  stepped  back*  and 
stood  behind  Faith's  chair. 

The  Doctor  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  with  a  ^'  How  do  you  do  ?  '^ 
as  he  passed,  and  accosted  Faith  with  all  the  free  kindliness  which 
his  omce  of  physician  permitted  him  to  add  to  the  friend.  The 
Doctor  took  all  his  advantage ;  he  did  not  take  more ;  and  not 
Faith  herself  could  see  that  there  was  any  wanner  feeling  behind 
his  pleasant  and  pleased  eye  and  smile.  But  it  is  true  Faith  was 
a  simpleton.  She  did  not  see  that  his  pleasantness  covered  keen 
scrutiny.    The  scrutiny  found  nothing. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  he  said. — "  I  don't  suppose  I  need  say  a 
word  to  tell  you,"  Faith  answered,  smiling.  '^I  am  well  enough 
to  enjoy  cowsUps." 

The  Doctor's  eye  fell  slightingly  upon  them,  which  was  not 
wonderfuL 

"  I  think  you  must  be  very  well ! "  he  said,  with  some  trifle  of 
addenda  from  lip  and  eye.  ''You  see  you  are  mistaken.  I 
diouldn't  have  known  how  well,  except  from  your  words," 

"  Tou  are  mistaken  now,  Dr  Harrison,"  said  Faith,  in  the  slow 
quiet  way  in  which  she  spoke  to-day.  ''You  think  these  are  not 
splendid — ^but  they  are  bits  of  spring !" 

"  They  are  not  spring's  best  bits,  I  hope,"  said  the  Doctor. 

«  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? " 

The  Doctor  took  the  rosebud  and  looked  at  it. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it,"  he  said,  with  a  sort 
of  grave  candour, "  you  would  dismiss  me,  and  I  should  come  here 
no  more  I" 

"  Reuben  brought  me  that,  Dr  Harrison,  from  the  little  lame 
girl  you  sent  the  rosebush  to  in  the  winter.  I  wish  you  knew 
how  much  good  that  rosebush  has  done  !" 

"  I  sometimes  wish,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  I  had  been  bom  in 
a  cottage ! " 

"Why,  in  the  world?" — "It  would  be  so  pleasant  to  have 
people  come  and  bring  me  rosebushes  ! " 

"  Or  cowslips  ] "  said  Faith.  "  Then  you  would  have  a  taste 
for  cowslips." — "But  then  the  people  might  get  sick,"  said  tibe 
Doctor,  waiving  the  "bits  of  sijring ;"  "so  I  am  content.  How 
are  you  to-day  ? "  He  took  Faith's  hand  and  felt  it,  and  looked 
at  her.    The  result  did  not  seem  to  be  imsatisfactory^  on  the  whole. 

"  You  mustn't  read  too  much  in  that  book,"  said  he,  glancing 
over  at  it. 

"  Why  not  ?" — "  You  must  keep  quiet" 

"For  how  long?" — "It  depends.  There  is  a  little  enemy  of 
fever  hanging  about  your  skirts,  that  I  will  oppose  with  something 
else  ;  but  all  you  can  oppose  to  him  is  quietness." 
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Faith  thought  of  the  words — "  The  rock  of  my  defence  and  my 
refiige."  What  quietness  was  like  that  of  their  giving  ? — ^but  she 
said  nothing  to  the  Doctor. 

Dr  Harrison  gave  Mis  Derrick  her  directions  on  various  points  ; 
then  taking  his  old-fashioned  stand  on  the  rug,  surveyed  the  easy- 
chair  and  its  occupanLand  Reuben  still  behind  it. 

"  By  the  way,  Mrs  Derrick,"  said  he,  carelessly,  "  I  have  heard 
a  pretty  story  of  your  friend,  Mr  Linden."  He  noticed,  but  only 
that  Faith  had  glanced  at  him  and  was  to  all  appearance  quietly 
lookup  down  at  her  cowslios. 

"  I  dare  say,  Doctor,"  saia  Mrs  Derrick,  placidly.  "  I  've  heard 
a  great  many." 

"  Have  vou  heard  it  ? " — '*  Heard  what  ? "  said  Mrs  Derrick. 
*'  It 's  an  old  pretty  story  that  everybody  loves  him." 

"  I  heard  this  only  the  other  day,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  It 's  not 
of  that  kind.  But  stories  will  be  stories — and  people  will  tell 
them." 

How  the  colour  flushed  and  paled  in  Reuben's  cheek  !  He  stood 
resting  his  hands  lightly  on  the  back  of  Faith's  chair,  looking 
down.    The  colour  on  Faith's  cheek  did  not  change. 

«  Who  told  this  ? "  said  Mrs  Derrick. 

"  People  that  have  known  the  family.  They  say,  he  has 
managea  to  run  through  a  very  large  property,  and  that  he  leaves 
his  sister  now  to  live  upon  charity." 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  Doctor's  manner  whether  he 
put  any  faith  in  his  story  himself.  It  was  as  much  like  delivering 
a  report  as  bringing  a  charge.  It  might  have  been  either.  He  saw 
Reuoen's  colour  become  fixed  and  very  high ;  but  though  the 
Doctor  could  almost  have  sworn  that  there  was  a  rush  of  hid  tears 
under  the  boy's  drooping  eyelids,  yet  the  lines  about  the  mouth 
took  the  curl  of  an  irrepressible  smile.  Mrs  Derrick  picked  up 
two  stitches,  made  a  third — then  answered — 

"  So  that 's  what  you  call  a  pretty  story !  It  was  hardly  worth 
remembering  lo  tell  us,  Doctor ;  you  and  I,  and  Reuben  and 
Faith,  know  better."  Now  could  not  the  Doctor  tell  for  the  life 
of  him,  whether  the  words  were  simply  innocent,  or  amply 
malicious.  Mrs  Derrick  was  so  imperturbable  there  at  her  knittmg. 
Neither  did  the  Doctor  much  care.  It  soimded  to  him  just  like 
Mrs  Derrick.  He  looked  at  Faith,  and  remarked  lightly  that "  he 
didn't  know  anything." 

Faith  was  very  quiet ;  he  could  not  see  that  her  colour  had  risen 
more  than  a  little,  and  a  little  was  not  enough  to  judge  by  in  her 
face.  But  in  an  instant  more  after  he  had  spoken,  she  looked  full 
and  OTavely  up  at  him. 

"  Do  you  believe  everything  about  everybody,  Dr  Harrison  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary  I  I  don't  believe  anything  of  anybody  ;— 
except  you,"  he  added,  with  a  little  smile. 
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"  Do  you  believe  such  a  story  ?  "  Her  steady  soft  eyes,  whicli 
did  not  move  from  him,  gave  him  an  uncomlortable  feeling — 
perhaps  of  undefined  remembrance. — '^  I  don^  belieye  it,''  he  said, 
t^uining  her  gaze.  "  I  dont  do  aujrthing  mdth  it  Such  things 
are  said  of  everybody — and  of  almost  everybody  they  are  true.  I 
take  them  as  they  come.  But  about  this  purticiilar  case,"  he 
said,  with  one  of  ms  gentle  looks,  **  I  vill  do  just  what  you  say  I 
must  do."    Faith  smiled. 

^  I  don't  say  you  must  do  anything.  I  am  sony  fox  you,  Dr 
Harrison." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  sorry,"  he  said,  sitting  down  by  her.  "  And 
there  is  reason  enough  ;  but  what  is  this  one  ? " — "  You  lose  a 
great  pleasure." 

"  What  one  ? "— "  You  don't  know  howto  trust" 

"  Do  I  not  ?  "  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at  the  rosebud  still  in  his 
hand.  "  Well,  you  shall  teach  me."  And  springing  up  he  bowed 
to  Mrs  Derrick,  and  went  off — ^rosebud  and  alL 

Beuben  stood  still  for  about  half  a  minute,  then  came  roimd,  and 
silently  gave  Faith  her  letter. 

"  Reuben  Taylor,"  said  Faith,  as  he  was  going  after  the  Doctor ; 
"you  have  been  standing  so  long — suppose  you  sit  down  for  a 
minute." 

Whatever  Reuben  thought  of  the  request,  he  said  nothing,  but 
obeyed  her,  bringing  a  foot-cushion  to  her  chair  and  bestowing 
himself  upon  it.  Faith  smiled  at  him  as  she  spoke  again,  though 
there  was  an  unwonted  fire  in  her  own  eyes,  and  the  blood  came 
fast  now  to  her  face. 

**  Reuben,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  all  that  colour  is  in  your 
cheeks  for?" 

Reuben  hesitated — ^there  seemed  a  stricture  across  his  breast 
which  made  speaking  hard  work ;  but  at  last  he  said  £ranklyi 
though  in  none  of  the  clearest  tones — 

"Because  I'm  angry.  Miss  Faith— and  hurt  too.'J 

Faith's  next  words  leU  like  pearls — 

"  It  isn't  worth  the  while." — "  No,  Miss  Faith,"  he  answered, 
without  looking  up. 

"  It 's  too  much  honour  to  something  that  doesn't  deserve  it — 
and — ^Reuben — it 's  too  little  to  something  that  does." 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am ;  it's  not  that  /"  Reuben  said,  raising  his  eyes 
to  her  face  with  the  old  earnest  look.  "  But,  Miss  Faith,  there  are 
some  things  one  can't  bear  to  hear  said — ^and  said  «o,"  he  added, 
a  little  lower,  and  looking  down  again.  "And  then — ^he's  Dr 
Harrison,  and  I  'm  only  a  poor  boy  and  mayn't  answer  him,  and 
that  fretted  me  ;  and  it  isn't  the  first  time,  neither,"  Reuben  said, 
asifhewere  making  a  clean  breast  ofit  "O  Miss  Faith!  I'd 
rather  have  had  him  knock  me  down,  than  speak  such  words." 
Tears  were  getting  the  uppei  hsad  in.  the  boy's  voice. 
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"  Dear  Reuben  ! "  said  Faith,  very  quietly,  though  her  cheeks 
were  two  carnations,  ''what  I  am  most  sorry  for  is  Dr  Hairi- 
Bon." 

Reuhen  drew  a  long  breath,  with  his  ''  Tes,  ma'am ;  I  'm  sorry 
for  him  too,  very  often — ^when  he  talks  about  other  things.  But 
I  don't  believe  even  you  know  just— just  how  false  that  was." 
Reuben  spoke  as  if  the  words  choked  him.  '*  It 's  maybe  never 
come  in  your  way  to  know  all  he  did  here  for  everybody,  and— 
for  me." 

There  was  a  quick  pulsation  at  that  instant  from  Faith's  heart 
to  the  hand  that  held  her  letter  j  but  she  only  said,  "Tell  me." 

"  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you  all,  ma'am,"  Reuben  said,  a  smile 
coming  over  his  face  now ;  "  nobody  could  but  himself — and  he 
wouldn't  remember.  I  couldn't  even  tell  you  all  he 's  done  for 
me  ;  but  one  thing."  Reuben's  eyes  and  voice  fell,  and  he  spoke 
very  low.  "  You  know.  Miss  Faith,  the  rate  of  schooling  here  is 
fixed  by  the  trustees.  And  the  first  day  I  came  father  told  me  to 
say  he  didn't  know  that  he  could  find  the  money  for  more  than 
one  quarter,  but  he  had  so  much  already,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
have  so  much.  I  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  ask,  but  it  was  so 
easy— of  him,"  Reuben  said,  with  that  same  smile.  "  Mr  Linden 
didn't  say  much  about  it — only  yes — ^but  then  he  spoke  to  father 
(that  very  day  we  were  at  the  shore.  Miss  Faith),  and  told  him  I 
shoYild  come  all  the  time — for  the  pleasure  of  teaching  me." 
(Reuben  thought  the  compliment  went  all  to  Mr  Linden,  or  he 
would  not  have  told  it.)  "  But  father  wouldn't  do  that ;  he  said 
Mr  Linden  should  have  the  money  as  fast  as  he  could  get  it ;  and 
if  he  didn't  take  it  I  shouldn't  come.  And  it  was  paid  fil  the  year, 
regularly.    But  then,  Miss  Faith" there  was  a  pause. 

"  What,  Reuben  ? "  she  whispered. 

"  Then,  instead  of  keeping  it  for  himself,  he  put  it  all  in  the  bank 
for  me.  And  I  never  Hiew  it  till  I  opened  the  letter  he  gave  me 
when  he  was  going  away." 

The  brightness  of  the  hi.dden  diamonds  danced  in  Faith's  face 
for  a  minute,  haK  hidden  too,  but  it  was  there. 

"  Reuben,"  she  whispered,  as  he  was  starting  up  to  go,  "what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  pray  for  Dr  Harrison." 

"  Miss  Faith,  how  do  people  live  who  do  not  pray  ?  " — **  I  don't 
know." 

But  Faith's  voice  did  not  speak  the  thanksgiving  which  bounded 
in  her  heart  to  Reuben's  words.  She  sat  bac£  in  her  chair,  lookinc 
tired,  with  her  letter  clasped  fast  in  her  hand.  Reuben  stepped 
forward  and  arranged  the  fire  softly ;  then  giving  her  another 
•wistful  loolc  he  bowed  and  went  li^tly  out  of  the  room.  With 
gentle  step  Airs  Derrick  came  up  to  Faith,  to  kiss  her  and  ask  how 
she  felt.    Faith's  eyelids  unclosed. 

"  Very  happy,  mother,  and  tiled  too,    "Bovs^V,  ^oviHiafi^^.  ^mcs^jS^ 
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have  a  light  presently  ?  *' — "  This  minute,  pretty  child.    But  lie 
down  on  the  couch,  l^aith,  and  I  '11  brin^  up  the  little  table." 

That  was  done,  and  then  Faith  read  her  letter,  with  fiist  a 
rapid  and  then  a  slow  enjoyment  of  it,  making  every  word  and 
sentence  do  more  than  double  duty,  and  bring  the  very  writer 
near.  And  then  she  lay  with  it  clai^>ed  upon  her  bosom,  thinking 
those  flowing  trains  of  half-feverish  thought  which  are  so  full  of 
images,  but  which  in  her  case  flowed  with  a  clear  stream  over 
smooth  channels,  nor  ever  met  a  rouj^h  break  or  jar.  Even  Dr 
Harrison  did  not  make  an  exception,  tor  Faith's  thought  of  him 
was  constantly  softened  by  her  prayer  for  him.  Her  mother  drew 
near  when  the  letter  was  at  last  folded  up,  and  watched  her  from 
the  other  side  of  the  stand ;  but  though  mind  and  heart  too  were 
full  enough,  she  rightly  judged  that  Faith  needed  no  more  excite- 
ment; and  so  never  mentioned  Dr  Harrison's  name,  nor  even 
asked  how  he  came  to  canv  off  the  rosebud. 

Faitii  was  not  stronger  the  next  day.  The  fever  was  not  driven 
away,  and  strength  was  in  the  grip  of  it  yet  The  Doctor  gave 
her  no  new  directions,  but  insisted  very  much  on  quietness  and 
care.  There  was  nothing  to  be  apprehended  of  the  fever  but 
tediousness,  and  the  further  and  prolonged  loss  of  strength  ;  but 
that  was  quite  enough  to  have  to  avoid.  For  that  she  must  take 
all  sorts  of  care.  He  also  said  that  the  case  might  go  on  without 
his  oversight  for  a  day  or  two,  and  that  for  that  space  of  time  in 
the  middle  of  the  week  he  should  be  absent  from  Pattaquasset, 
having  a  very  urgent  call  of  business  elsewhere. 

And  whemer  for  that  reason,  or  needing  no  fresh  one,  the 
Doctor  having  stated  so  much,  went  on  to  tell  about  other  things^ 
and  made  a  long  visit  The  talk  came  upon  the  Bible  again,  Faith 
didn't  know  how,  and  grew  very  animated.  Dr  Harrison  had 
brought  with  him  this  morning  one  of  his  pleasantest  moods,  or 
manners ;  he  thought  yesterday  that  Faith's  eyes  had  given  him 
a  reproof  for  slander,  and  he  had  no  intent  to  offend  in  the  like 
way  again.  He  was  grave,  gentle,  candid,  seemingly  willing  to 
listen,  but  that  he  always  was  to  Faith ;  and  talked  sense  or  fed- 
ing  in  a  most  sensible  and  simple  way.  Yet  the  conversation 
ended  with  giving  Faith  great  pain.  He  had  asked  her  to  read 
something  confirmatory  or  illustrative  of  the  statement  she  was 
making,  out  of  the  Bible ;  and  Faith  had  complied  with  his  wish. 
That  was  nothing  strange.  She  had  often  done  it  To-day  the 
reading  had  been  followed  by  a  little  observation,  acutely  put, 
which  Faith  felt  raised  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  truth  she 
had  been  pressing.  She  felt  it,  and  yet  she  could  not  answer  him. 
She  knew  it  was  false ;  she  could  see  that  his  objection  was 
foundationless — stood  on  air ;  but  she  did  not  see  tne  path  by 
which  she  might  bring  the  Doctor  up  to  her  standing-point  where 
he  might  eee  it  too.    It  was  as  if  she  were  at  the  top  of  a  moun- 
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tain  and  lie  at  the  bottom  ;  her  eye  commanded  a  full  wide  view 
of  the  whole  country,  while  his  could  see  but  a  most  imperfect 
portion.  But  to  bring  him  up  to  her  Faith  knew  not.  It  is  hard, 
when  feet  are  imwilling  to  climb.  And  unskilled  in  the  subtle- 
ties of  controversy,  most  innocent  of  the  duplicities  of  unbelief, 
Faith  saw  her  neighbour  entangled,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  mesh  of  his 
own  weaving,  and  had  not  power  to  untie  the  knot  It  distressed 
her.  Other  knots  of  scepticism  or  ignorance  that  he  had  presented 
to  her  she  had  cut  easily  with  the  sword  of  truth  if  she  could  not 
untie  ;  he  had  offered  her  one  to-d^  that  she  could  cut  indeed  as 
easily  for  herself,  but  not  for  him.  To  do  that  called  for  not  better 
wits,  but  for  far  greater  controversial  acumen  and  logical  practice 
than  Faith  knew.  He  did  not  press  Jhis  point,  not  even  for 
victory ;  he  gave  the  objection  to  her  and  left  it  there ;  but 
while  to  her  it  was  mere  rottenness  of  reasoning,  she  knew  that 
for  him  it  stood.  It  grieved  her  deeply  ;  and  Mrs  Derrick  saw 
her  worn  and  feverish  aU  the  day,  witnout  knowing  what  special 
reason  there  had  been. 

It  was  the  evening  for  a  letter  and  yet  one  came  not.  Other 
letters  came ;  the  great  leather  bs^  was  tossed  out  on  the  station- 
house  steps,  and  thence  borne  oflf  to  the  post-office,  where,  five 
minutes  later,  Reuben  Taylor  came  to  wait  for  his  share  of  the 
contents.  But  when,  with  the  assurance  which  has  never  yet 
known  disappointment,  Reuben  applied  at  the  window,  Mintie 
gave  him  a  rather  coquettish — "No,  Mr  Taylor;  you're  not  in 
luck  to-day ;  there 's  nothing  for  you.** 

In  his  surprise  Reuben  tried  every  means  to  make  himself  and 
her  believe  that  she  was  mistaken,  and  urged  a  new  examination 
of  all  the  letters,  till  Mintie  made,  or  feigned  to  make  it,  with  the 
same  success. 

Reuben  turned  awav  from  the  office  in  real  sorrow  of  heart. 
He  had  not  now  to  learn  what  store  was  set  by  those  letters, 
especially  now,  when  Faith  was  sick, — ^he  had  noticed  her  holding 
of  that  very  last  one  which  had  come.  And  then,  not  merely  to 
lose  the  pleasure,  but  to  have  the  disappointment !  Then,  too, 
what  had  hindered  the  letter  ?  One  sometimes  came  out  of  time, 
but  the  expected  one  had  never  yet  failed.  Was  Mr  Linden  sick  1 
And  what  would  Miss  Faith  think  ?  The  letter  might  fail  from 
other  causes  (hardly,  Reuben  thought),  but  what  would  she 
think  ?— herself  so  far  from  welL  And  then,  should  he  go  at  once 
and  tell  her,  or  let  her  find  it  out  from  his  non-appearance. 

That  last  idea  was  promptly  rejected ;  she  should  at  least  not 
be  in  suspense ;  and  Reuben  was  soon  at  her  door,  as  soon  adjnitted. 
But  he  came  in  very  quietly,  without  that  spring  of  step  which 
had  so  often  brought  a  letter,  and  standing  by  her  chair  said, 
gently,  "Miss  Faith,  I  didn't  find  anything  to-night;  but  I 
thought  I  *d  come  and  tell  you,  for  fear  you'd  be  ex^e<itai%" 
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*  Not  find  anyihuig  ! "  said  Faith,  laisiiig  heiself  half  np,  with 
the  Btaii  of  colour  into  her  pale  cheeks. — ^^No,  ma'am;  they  said 
ai  the  office  there  was  nothing.     Majhe  it  will  come  to-morrow." 

It  hurt  him  to  see  the  little  patient  droop  of  each  feature  as 
Faith  laid  herself  down  again. 

**  Thank  you,  Reuben,"  she  said.    "  Oh,  yes;  maybe  it  wilL'* 

Words  of  consolation  Beuben  did  not  presume  to  offer,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  his  face  and  quiet  low-spoken  *^  Can  I 
do  anything  to-night,  Miss  Faith!" — ^  No,"  she  siod,  cheerfully. 
^  There 's  nothing.  Isn't  it  time  Mr  and  Mrs  Boecom  had  some 
fresh  ^gs,  Reub^  ?    Mother  will  give  you  thenu'' 

Beuben  only  said  he  would  stop  there  and  see  them. 

The  letter  did  not  come  next  oay.  Reuben  came,  as  usual,  in 
the  afternoon,  but  only  to  tell  his  bad  success.  He  had  not  the 
heart  to  bring  cowslips  again,  and  ventured  no  words  to  Faith 
but  about  some  of  her  poor  people.  That  subject  Faith  went  into 
folly.  After  Reuboi  was  gone  she  lay  quiet  a  while,  and  took 
her  indemnification  in  the  evening  by  getting  Mrs  Derrick  to 
rc^  to  her  one  or  two  of  those  strings  of  pass^es  which  Faith 
called  ladders.  Whether  she  could  mount  bj  ti^em  or  not  just 
then,  her  mother  might ;  and  hearing  them  Faith  went  to  sleep. 
She  said  nothing  aMut  her  letters,  except  to  tell  Mn  Derrick 
their  had  not  come. 

That  day  and  the  next  were  quiet  days,  being  the  days  of  Di 
Harrison's  absence  ;  and  if  some  accident  had  befallen  Wednes- 
day's letter,  there  was  good  hope  of  one  on  Friday.  And  as 
Friday  wore  away.  Faith  did  not  know  that  she  was  counting  the 
hours,  and  yet  could  at  any  time  have  answered  any  question  as 
to  the  time  of  day.  It  was  one  of  those  calm  days,  within  doors 
and  without,  which  ebb  away  so  noiselessly,  that  oilW"  the  ^clock 
tells  their  progress.  Faith's  little  clock — Mr  Linden  had  amused 
himself  with  sending  her  one,  about  as  big  as  a  good-sized  watch 
on  a  stand — ^ticked  musically  on  the  taSle,  suggesting  a  good 
many  things.  Not  merely  the  flight  of  time — not  merely  that 
the  train  would  soon  be  in — ^not  merely  that  she  might  soon  have 
a  letter — ^nor  even  that  it,  the  dock,  had  seen  Mr  Linden  since 
she  had.  All  these  thoughts  mingled,  but  with  them  something 
eke.  They  would  tick  on  —  those  minutes — relentlessly,  no 
matter  what  they  were  to  bring  or  take  away:  steady,  unalter- 
able, unchecked,  like  the  old  idea  of  Fate.  She  tried  to  be 
steady  too — ^tried  to  have  that  fixedness  of  heart  which  says 
confidently,  "  I  will  sing  and  give  praise."  But  she  was  weak 
yet,  with  the  effect  and  even  the  presence  of  fever ;  and  through 
all  her  thoughts  she  seemed  to  feel  those  minutes  trackinff  with 
light  steps  across  her  breast.  She  lay  wiUi  her  hands  clasped 
there  to  still  them. 

The  sun  began  to  slant  his  beams  in  at  the  window^  and  theD| 
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with  one  long  Bcreeching  "WhewP  the  afternoon  train  flew 
through  Pattat^nasset,  toapng  out  the  letter-bag  on  its  way. 
Then  Faith  waited^  watching  intently  for  Reuben's  step  on  the 
stairs. 

Reuben  on  his  part  had  watched  the  letter-bag  firom  the  moment 
it  was  thrown  out,  had  followed  it  to  the  office,  and  there  posted 
himself  near  the  window  to  have  the  first  chance.  But  his  prize 
was  a  blank. 

Sick  at  heart,  Reuben  drew  back  a  little,  giving  way  before 
Mintie's  rather  sharp,  "I  tell  you  no,  Mr  Taylor,"  and  other 
people's  earnest  pressing  forward  to  the  window.  But  when  Ihe 
last  one  had  gone,  those  nappy  people  who  had  got  their  letters, 
Reuben  again  presented  himseli,  and  braved  Mintie's  displeasure 
by  further  inquires,  which  produced  nothing  but  an  increase  of 
the  displeasure.  He  turned  and  walked  slowly  away.  It  might 
have  been  any  weather — ^he  might  have  met  anybody,  or  heard 
anything — ^but  when  Reuben  reached  Mrs  Demck's,  the  whole 
walk  was  a  blank  to  him.  What  was  the  matter  ?  how  would 
Miss  Faith  bear  it  ?  These  two  questions  lay  on  his  heart  In  vain 
he  tried  to  lay  them  down,  for  the  very  words  which  told  him 
that  "  the  Lord  doth  not  afflict  willingly,''  said  ako  that  He  doth 
afflict;  and  Reuben's  heart  sank.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in 
the  porch,  realising  "  how  people  live  who  do  pray,"  then  went 
in  and  straight  up-stairs,  walked  up  to  Faith's  couch  when 
admitted,  and  without  giving  himself  much  time  to  think,  told 
his  news. 

"  Dear  Miss  Faith,  you  must  wait  a  little  longer  yet.  May  I 
write  by  to-night's  mail  and  ask  why  the  letter  hasn  t  come  ?  It 
may  have  been  lost." 

Faith  started  up,  with  first  a  flush  and  then  a  great  sinking  of 
colour,  and  steadying  herself  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
couch,  looked  into  her  messenger's  face  as  if  there  she  could  track 
the  missing  letter  or  discern  the  cause  that  kept  it  from  her. 
But  Reuhen's  face  discovered  nothing  but  his  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy ;  and  Faith  sank  back  on  her  pillow  again  with  a  face 
lobbed  of  colour  beyond  all  the  power  of  fever's  wasting  to  do. 

"  Yes,  write,"  she  said. 

Reuben  stood  still,  his  hands  lightly  clasped,  his  heart  fuU  of 
thoughts  he  had  perhaps  no  right  to  utter,  if  he  could  have  found 
words. 

"  I  wish  you  'd  write,  Reuben,"  she  repeated,  after  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  I  will  Only,  dear  Miss  Faith,  you 
know  '  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Him.' "  Reu- 
ben was  gonie. 

Faith  lay  for  a  few  minutes  as  he  had  left  her,  and  then  slipped 
off  the  couch  and  kneeled  beside  it ;  for  she  felt  as  if  the  burden 
of  the  time  could  be  borne  only  so.    She  laid  her  head  asx^  Vs^i^a^. 
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down  toeetliery  and  for  a  long  time  was  yoj  still ;  ^setdng  her 
Coot  cfsk.  ue  lowest  st^,"  ci  some  of  those  ladden^  if  she  could  not 
noant  hj  them.    A  foothold  is  something. 

She  was  there  jet,  she  hsd  not  sdned,  when  another  footstep 
in  the  passage,  and  other  finsezs  at  the  dooi^  made  her  know  the 
apfooach  ci  Dr  HazzisoiL  Faith  started  iqp  and  met  him  stand- 
IB^  The  Doctor  looked  at  her  as  he  came  npi  So  pale,  so  veij 
2 met,  so  purely  gentle,  and  yet  with  snch  soft  strength  in  her  eye  ; 
e  had  not  seen  ner  look  just  so,  nor  anybody  elae,  before. 

^  How  do  yon  do  t "  he  said,  reverentially,  as  he  tookher  hand. 
— "  I  am  wefl,'' said  Faith. 

^  Are  yon  t "  said  the  Doctor,  gravely,  ^eing  the  marks  of  mi- 
conquered  fever  and  its  wasting  eflEectB  even  on  ner  then.  ^  I  am 
Tery  glad  to  hear  it,  indeed." 

^I  mean,  that  I  feel  well,"  said  Faith,  oorrectang  hersell 

^  Ton  will  feel  better  if  yon  will  take  a  more  resting  position,'' 
said  the  Doctor,  putting  her  into  the  chair.  And  then  he  stood  and 
looked  at  her ;  and  Fioth  looked  at  her  little  dock,  with  her  foot 
on  that  step  of  her  "ladder:"  "  He  knoweth  thy  walking  through 
tiiis  great  wilderness." 

'^  nliat  have  vou  been  doing  to  yonrseK  these  two  days  t "  said 
the  Doctor. — "^  Nothing,"  she  said,  '^more  than  usual" 

He  laid  her  appearance  all  to  the  account  of  the  fsver,  she  was 
so  quiet ;  and  proceeded  to  a  new  examination  of  the  sbU^e  of  her 
hand,  and  to  G;ive  her  various  professional  orders. 

"  Miss  Faith,  can  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  eatingi " 

Her  verv  face  as  well  as  h^  tongue  seemed  to  answer  him — 
**  Not  much." 

"  Do  you  think  of  anything  you  could  fancy  ?  " — "  No." 

"  I  brought  some  birds  home  with  me  that  I  believe  I  can 
answer  for.  Try  to  demolish  the  pinion  of  one  of  them,  will 
you  ?  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  society." — "I  will  try,"  die  said, 
gravely. 

The  Doctor  wondered  whether  she  had  laid  up  against  him  any 
of  his  former  conversation. 

"  What  do  you  think,"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  gentle  insinua- 
tion, "  of  that  argument  I  ventured  to  advance  the  other  day,  on 
the  matter  we  were  speaking  of  ? " — "  I  don't  like  to  think  of  it  at 
all,  Dr  Harrison." 

"  May  I  know  why  not  ? " — ^''Because  I  know  it  is  false,  and 
yet  I  cannot  make  you  see  it," 

"  Can  you  make  yourself  see  it  ?  " — ^^  I  don't  need  to  take  any 
pains  for  that.     I  see  it  very  welL" 

"  Perhaps  you  will  find  the  way  to  make  me  see  it,"  said  the 
Doctor,  pleasantlv.— «  That  would  be  easy,"  said  Faith,  «  if" 

"  If  what  %  May  I  not  know  the  difficulty  ? "— « If  you  really 
cared  about  it." 
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"I  do  care  about  it.  You  mistake  me  when  you  think  that. 
But  you  must  not  think  about  anything  now.  Did  you  faiow  I 
carried  off  your  rosebud  the  other  n^ht  ?  " — "  Yes." 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  Doctor's  accent  how  he  viewed 
the  transaction,  and  e<][ual^  impossible  from  Faith's  answer  to  tell 
what  she  thought  of  it  Extremes  meet,  as  Mr  Linden  had  once 
remarked. 

"  1 11  endeavour  to  atone  for  that  presumption  to-morrow,"  said 
he,  rising,  for  Mrs  Derrick  now  entered  the  room.  To  her  Dr 
Harrison  repeated  his  oideis  and  counsels,  and  to  Faith's  relief 
took  himself  away. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

It  was  about  midday  of  Saturday  when  Eeuben  Taylor,  proceed- 
ing up  the  main  street  of  Pattaquasset  on  some  business  errand 
for  his  father,  was  joined  by  Phil  Davids — ^no  wonted  or  favourite 
associate  or  companion.  But  Phil  now  walked  up  the  street 
alongside  of  the  basket  which  had  come  "into  town"  with  fish. 

"  I  say,  Reuben,"  said  Phil,  after  some  unimportant  remarks 
had  been  made  and  answered,  "does  Mr  Linden  ever  write  to 
vou  ?"  Reuben  started  as  if  that  touched  some  under-current  of 
his  thoughts,  and  answered,  "  Yes." 

**  I  wish  he  'd  write  to  me,"  said  Phil ;  "  I  know  I  'd  like  it. 
I  say,  Taylor,  what  does  he  send  you  such  thick  letters  about?" 


guess  iiKeiy.    xnat's  wnat  i  say.     

you  about  ?  " — "  Maybe  1 11  bring  up  one  of  'em  for  you  to  read," 
said  Reuben.    "You've  heard  him  talk,  Phil ;  he  writes  just  so." 

"  Does  he  1  I  guess  you  wouldn't  like  to  miss  one  of  his  letters 
then,  Reuben,  would  you  1 " — "  No." 

"  I  s'pose  it  would  be  a  worse  job  yet  to  miss  two  of  'em, 
wouldn't  iti"  said  Phil,  with  a  p^fectly  grave  face. — ^**Phil 
Davids !  "Reuben  exclaimed,  facing  round  upon  him,  with  such 
a  flash  of  joy^and  hope,  and  surprise,  and  eagerness,  as  made  Phil 
wonder.  "What  do  you  mean?"  ne  added,  checking  himself. 
"Just  turn  your  poi^ets  inside  out,  PhU,  before  we  go  any  farther." 

"When  were  you  at  the  post-office?" — "Last  night  and  this 
morning."    Reuben  forced  himself  to  be  quiet. 

"  Well,  look  here,  when  you  go  there  don't  you  ask  for  letters  1" 
— "  Ask !  I  've  asked  till  they  were  all  out  of  patience." 

"  Suppose  you  come  to  the  right  shop  next  time,"  said  Phil| 
importantly  producing  the  missing  papers. 

"  Phil !  Phil  1 "  was  all  Reuben  said.  He  caucht  the  letters^ 
mi  gtidod  lofiUog  tf  tihem vitb  ^  fac^  that  mM^ PW\s^^«  ''^^' 
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Linden  will  love  yon  all  liis  life  for  tliis.  Bnt  how  in  the  world 
did  yon  get  them  i " — "  That 's  exactly  what  I  'd  like  somebody  to 
teU  me,'*  said  PhlL  ^  I  know  who  pnt  the  monkey's  paw  in  the 
fire,  bnt  how  the  chestnnts  got  there  I  "m  beaf 

"What  do  yon  know?"  said  Benben.  ** Where  did  yon  get 
these  ?    0  Phu !  I  never  can  thank  yon  enongh  !  '* 

"  It  was  because  they  were  his  letters  I  did  it,"  said  Phil,  blnntly. 
**  I  wasn't  going  to  let  Mintie  Tuck  have  'em.  But,  I  say,  Renben, 
what  have  yon  done  to  spite  her?  or  has  she  a  spite  against  Mr 
Linden?  or  who  has  she  a  spite  against?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Did  she  give  *em  to  yon,  Phil  ?  " — ^  Not  by  a 
precious  sight !  nor  to  anybody  else.  Dromy  saw  'em  in  ner 
orawer,  an'  for  all  the  gnmph  he  is,  he  knew  the  writing ;  and 
i  made  him  get  'em  for  me  this  morning  while  they  were  at 
breakfast.  Now  Taylor,*  said  Phil,  setthng  his  hands  further 
down  in  his  pockets  as  they  rapidly  walked  along,  **  what  Inid'a 
on^Aa^nest?^ 

Benben  listened  with  an  intentness  that  ^ke  more  than 
wonder.  "In  her  drawer  I"  he  repeated,  "what^  down  in  the 
office  ?  " — "  Not  a  bit  of  it  J  Stowed  away  with  her  earrings  and 
ribands  np-stairs  somewhere." 

"  Phil,''  said  Benben,  when  he  had  pondered  this  strange  in- 
formation in  silence  for  a  minute,  "  will  yon  be  in  the  office  when 
the  mail  comes  in  for  a  night  or  two  ?  and  don^  tell  this  to  any 
one  till  Mr  Linden  sends  word  what  should  be  done." 


picion ;  "and  if  one  should  come,  it's  very  important 
should  get  it    And  of  course  I  can't  watch." 

«>S^sha'n't  get  it,"  said  Phil;  "ITlbethere.  ITilbeSinbad's 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  for  Mintie.  "I  won't  sit  on  her 
shoulders,  but  I  'U  sit  on  the  counter ;  and  if  there 's  a  scratch  of 
Mr  Linden's  in  the  mail-bag,  I  '11  engage  I  'U  see  it  as  fast  as  she 
wilL    I  know  his  seal  too." 

"  Could  she  have  done  it  to  tease  me  ?"  Benben  said.  **  I  Ve 
never  had  the  least  thing  to  do  with  her  bnt  through  that  post- 
office  window." 

*|  What  did  you  ever  give  her  through  the  post-office  window?* 
Phil  asked,  half  laughingly. — "  Questions  enough,"  Benben  said, 
his  thoughts  too  busy  to  notice  any  underhand  meaning ;  <*  and 
lately  she 's  given  me  rather  cross  answers.    That's  alL" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  suppose  she  stole  your  letters  for  ?** — ^  I 
don't  know  enough  about  her  to  guess,"  Benben  said,  frankly. 

"Well,"  said  Phil,  "I  guess  Dr  Harrison  won't  appoint  the 
postmaster  of  Pattaquasset  when  I  am  President    I  raUier  think 
M0  won't" 
*  ''I  wish  you'd  make  "hoiEltib  oaid  be  Prerident;"  Refaben  atiSk 
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"  But  if  he  didn't  know  anything  about  Mrs  Tuck,  Phil,  other 
people  did,  and  thought  she  was  honest  at  least  And  you  know 
8ke  B  postmaster  by  nghf 

"/SiAe— is  the  female  of  Dromy ! "  said  Phil,  with  intense  expres- 
sion. <*  But  Mintie  ain't  a  fool,  and  it 's«A«'8  postmaster.  Anyhow 
Dromy  says  it's  she  that's  Dr  Harrison's  mend  ;  so  that  makes 
it    But  that  don't  tell  why  she  wants  the  letters." 

"Dr  Harrison's  friend  !''  said  Eeubeu,  "what  does  she  have  to 
do  with  him  ? " — "  I  ain't  a  friend  of  either  of  'em,  so  I  don't 
know,"  said  PhiL  "  But  girls  with  pretty  faces  will  make  friends 
with  anybody." 

A  very  high  degree  of  masculine  charity  and  correctness  of 
judgment  was  expressed  in  Phil's  voice  and  words.  Beuben  made 
no  reply  ;  his  charitjr,  of  any  sort,  was  .not  in  a  talkative  mood, 
and  the  two  parted  kindly  at  Phil's  cross-road. 

Not  home  to  dinner  now  for  Beuben.  The  minutes  of  talk  had 
seemed  long  to  his  impatience  ;  he  had  borne  them,  partly  to  get 
information,  partly  to Iteep  down  suspicion.  But  now,  with  Pnil 
out  of  sight,  he  turned  short  about,  and  took  the  way  to  Mrs 
Derrick's  with  almost  flying  steps.  True,  he  was  not  dressed  for 
"  Miss  Faith's "  room,  but  Beuoen  Taylor  was  always  neat  and 
in  order,  and  she  must  not  wait  He  hurried  into  Mrs  Boscom's, 
there  to  leave  his  basket  and  every  removable  trace  of  his  work, 
then  on. 

Faith  had  spent  the  early  morning  upon  her  couch ;  no  need 
to  ask  if  she  felt  stronger  than  yesterday,  every  line  and  feature 
showed  prostration  and  patience.  Breaiiast  had  been  passed  over 
nominally.  What  Mrs  Derrick  could  do  for  her  was  d!one  ;  what 
she  could  not,  lay  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  both,  as  the  one  went  down 
to  make  the  day^s  arrangements,  and  the  other  lay  still  to  endure. 
Beuben  had  not  come  after  the  momin^-train,  there  was  nothing 
even  to  expect  till  night,  and  Faith  lay  listening  to  her  little  clock, 
and  watching  the  passage  of  the  April  sunbeams  through  her 
room. 

Suddenly  a  loud  startHng  rap  at  the  front  door.  But  she  was 
powerless  to  go  and  see,  and  after  that  one  sound  the  house  seemed 
to  sink  into  perfect  stiliaess.  Then  the  door  of  her  room  opened, 
and  Mrs  Derrick  came  in,  bearing  a  lai^e  basket  A  heavy  one 
too,  but  Mrs  Derrick  would  have  spent  her  last  atom  of  streMth 
before  she  would  have  let  any  one  else  bring  it  up.  Her  face 
looked  quite  radiant. 

**  Pretty  child,"  she  said,  "  here 's  somethinjg  for  vou  I" 

It  was  needless  to  ask  questions ;  Mrs  Derrick's  face  could  have 
but  one  meaning.  Faith  neither  asked  nor  answered,  except  by 
tiie  sudden  start  of  the  blood  into  cheeks  which  were  pale  enough 
before.  Slipping  from  the  couch,  she  was  on  her  knees  by  &<^ 
basket,  pulling  out  the  ends  of  tne  knots  \s^  '^\^0cL^^^8k*^^s^ 
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with  just  a  tiny  beautiful  smile  at  work  on  her  changed  Upa 
Her  mother  went  softly  away  (she  thought  the  first  sight  of  any- 
thing in  that  line  belonged  to  Faith  alone),  and  the  Apm  sunbeams 
took  a  new  view  of  things. 

The  knots  gave  way,  and  the  basket-cover  swung  round,  and 
the  white  wrapping-paper  came  off ;  and  within  lay  something 
for  her  truly  most  appropriate.  A  great  stem  of  bananas,  ana 
another  of  plantains,  tnick  set  with  mdt,  displayed  their  smooth 
green  and  red  coats  in  very  excellent  contrast ;  and  below  and 
around,  and  doing  duty  as  mere  packing,  were  sunny  Havanna 
oranges,  of  extra  size  and  of  extra  flavour,  to  judge  by  the  per- 
fume. But  better  tiian  all,  to  Faith's  eye,  was  a  little  slip  of 
blark-marked  white  paper,  tucked  under  a  red  banana ;  it  nad 

only  these  words — 

"  'Sweeta  to  the  sweet' 

''  Faith,  I  should  put  in  more,  but  the  basket  refuses.  It  is  the 
measure  of  only  one  part  of  the  proverb— do  you  understand  ?  " 

Faith  knew  oranges,  she  had  never  seen  bananas  or  plantains 
before.  It  was  all  one  ;  for  the  time  being  they  were  not  bananas 
or  oranges  but  hieroglyphics  ;  and  the  one  fruit  looked  as  much 
like  Mr  Linden's  handwriting  as  the  other.  She  sat  with  her  aim 
resting  on  the  couch  supporting  her  head,  and  looking  at  them. 
Not  the  finest  picture  that  Goethe  ever  viewed,  or  bade  nis  fiiends 
view  as  part  of  their  "  duty,"  was  so  beautiful  as  that  basket  of 
red  and  yellow  fruit  to  Faith's  eye.  And  all  the  more  for  that 
foreign  look  they  were  like  Mr  Linden  ;  for  the  common  things 
which  they  said,  it  was  like  him  to  say  uncommonly.  How  veiy 
sweet  was  the  smell  of  those  oranges  !  and  how  dencious  the  soft 
feeling  of  peace  which  settled  down  on  all  Faith's  senses  !  Very 
different  6om  the  sort  of  quiet  she  was  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
^0.  She  did  not  trouble  herseK  now  about  me  missing  letters. 
Tnis  told  that  Mr  Linden  was  well,  or  he  could  hardly  have  been 
out  to  buy  fruit  and  pack  it,  and  pack  it  off  to  her.  So  Mrs  Derrick 
found  her — treading  not  words,  but  oranges  and  bananas,  with 
a  face  it  was  a  pity  Mr  Linden  could  not  see. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  face  was  not  lost  upon 
the  one  who  did  see  it.  Mrs  Derrick  came  and  stooped  down  by 
Faith  and  her  basket  in  great  admiration  and  joy  and  silence  for 
a  moment — the  sight  almost  put  everything  else  out  of  her  head ; 
but  then  she  exclaimed,  "  Child,  the  Doctor 's  coming  j  I  saw 
him  driving  up  to  the  door." 

Faith  put  the  cover  on  the  basket,  and  while  Mrs  Derrick  set  it 
out  of  sight,  she  received  the  Doctor  as  yesterday,  standing.  But 
with  a  mce  little  colour  in  her  cheeks  to-day,  in  place  of  yester- 
day's sad  want  of  it.  Dr  Harrison  came  up  with  one  hand  full  of 
a  most  rare  and  elegant  bunch  of  hothouse  flowers. 

**  My  amends-making,"  he  said,  as  he  presented  it 
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It  was  not  in  Faith's  nature  not  to  look  pleasure  and  admira- 
tion at  such  bits  of  kindred  nature.  They  were  very  exquisite ; 
they  were  some  of  them  new  to  her ;  they  were  all  most  lovdy, 
and  Faith's  eyes  looked  love  at  them.  Dr  Harrison  was  satisfied, 
for  in  those  eyes  there  was  to-day  no  shadow  at  alL  Their  gravity 
he  was  accustomed  to,  and  thought  he  liked. 

"How  do  you  do  ?"  he  said. — "I  am  a  great  deal  hetter.  O 
mother !  may  I  have  a  glass  of  water  for  these  ?^' 

"  You  said  vestCTday  you  were  well,  Miss  FaitL'' — "  You  saw  I 
wasn't/'  said  Faith,  as  she  put  her  flowers  in  the  glass. 

"  That  is  very  true.  And  I  see  also  that  your  statement  to-day 
is  not  of  much  juster  correctness.  How  came  you  to  say  that  ?  ** 
— "1  said  it  without  knowing  what  I  said,"  Faith  answer^ 
simply.    "  What  is  this,  Doctor  Harrison  1 " 

Tne  Doctor  puzzled  over  her  answer  and  could  make  nothing 
of  it 

"  That  is  a  fuchsia,  and  that  is  another." 

"  How  beautiful !  how  beautiful  1    They  are  not  sweet  ?" 

"  You  cannot  always  have  sweetness  in  connexion  with  every- 
thing else,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  emphasis.  Faith's  mind  was  too 
far  away  from  the  subject  to  catch  his  innuendo,  unless  other  lips 
had  spoken  it. 

"  Mrs  Derrick,"  said  the  Doctor, "  I  should  like,  as  a  professional 
man,  to  know  what  portion  of  the  wing  of  a  robin  this  lady  can 
manage  for  her  breaHast  ?  " 

"Some  days  more  and  some  days  less,"  said  Mrs  Derrick. 
"  She  was  not  very  hungry  this  morning."  (A  mQd  statement  of 
the  case). 

"  Some  days  less  than  the  wing  of  a  robin ! "  said  the  Doctor, 
"  The  robin  himself  is  a  better  feeder.  Mrs  Derrick,  what  fencies 
does  this  bird  Hve  upon  ? " 

The  allusion  drew  a  smile  to  Faith's  face,  which  Mrs  Derrick 
did  not  understand. 

"  She  don't  tell  all  her  fancies ;  she  has  seemed  to  live  on  tea  and 
toast,  for  eatables." 

The  Doctor  smiled,  and  went  back  to  Faith,  who  was  busy  with 
the  flowers;  or,  as  Mrs  Derrick  said^  seemed  to  be  busy  with 
them. 

"  Are  those  better  than  cowslips  ? "  he  asked,  lightly. 

"They  are  more  wonderfully  beautiful ;  they  are  not  better  in 
theirplace." 

"  ELow  is  that  ?  " — "  I  told  you  cowslips  were  bits  of  spring," 
said  Faith,  smiling.  "  These  are  not  that.  I  think  everytiSing  in 
the  world — I  mean  the  natural  world — ^has  its  place  that  it  filk." 

"  Better  than  any  other  would  ?  "7-"  I  suppose  so.    Yes." 

"  That  is  admirable  philosophy,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  ExcelLaxvk* 
to  keep  one  contented.    Three  feet  of  auo^i  \a  >Js^fcw  ^s^  ^^^  ^a* 
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May  zephyrs  I  Daisies  and  dandelions  are  fair  substitutes  for 
geraniums  and  cacti !  And  these  barren  granite  fields,  where  the 
skeleton  rock  has  hardly  covered  itself  skin  deep  with  soil,  are 
better  than  flowery  prairies  of  rolling  land,  and  fertile  wUdemesses 
of  roses  1  ** 

«  Well,"  said  Faith ;  "  you  needn't  laugh.    I  think  they  are." 

"  By  what  transmutation  of  philosophy  ?  *' 

Faith's  philosophy  was  put  to  the  test  by  certain  sounds  which 
just  then  came  to  her  ear.  The  hall  door  opened  and  shut  quick 
though  softly,  and  Reuben  came  lightly  up-stairs,  two  stairs  at  a 
time  ;  but  his  knock  at  Faith's  door  was  amost  as  quiet  as  usual 
Whatever  spirit  of  energy  was  at  work  in  him,  however,  calmed 
itself  down  at  sight  of  Dr  Harrison,  whom  he  did  not  then  stay  to 
greet ;  but  coming  up  with  a  swift  steady  step  to  Faith's  chair, 
knelt  down  there  and  gave  her  his  hand  with,  ^  Miss  Faith,  are 
you  better  to-day  1 " 

If  a  rosebud  yesterday  shut  up  in  the  cold  had  opened  all  its 
beams  to  the  sun,  that  was  Faith  to-day,  as  she  toiok  Eeuben's 
hand  and  held  it. 

"  That  is  a  very  devoted  servant  of  yours,  Miss  Faith,"  said 
the  Doctor,  pointedly.  ^'  I  notice  he  gives  you  homage  in  true 
chivalric  style.  Does  the  transmuting  philosophy  extend  thus  &a 
also?" 

Faith  turned  the  light  of  her  face  upon  him  as  she  answered, 
^  I  shouldn't  be  worthy  of  one  of  those  knights,  or  of  this,  Dx 
Harrison,  if  I  would  change  one  for  the  other." 

Beuben  had  risen  to  his  feet  as  the  Doctor  spoke,  and  as  he 
quitted  Faith's  hand  laid  his  own,  with  the  slightest  possible  ges- 
ture, upon  the  left  breast  of  his  coat ;  which  did  not  mean  (as  it 
would  with  Sam  Stoutenburgh)  that  there  was  his  heart,  but  that 
there  were  the  letters !  Then  stepping  back  with  a  bow  acknow- 
ledging Dr  Harrison's  presence,  Reuben  went  over  to  the  window  to 
speak  to  Mrs  DerricE  The  Doctor  had  seen  bim  before  that 
morning  from  the  window,  as  with  some  ordered  fish  Beuben  en- 
tered Judge  Harrison's  gate,  and  his  dress  was  the  same  now  as 
then.  How  the  different  offices  could  be  so  different  and  so  recon- 
ciled, or  what  this  office  was,  were  matters  of  study.  But  clearly 
Faith  was  as  strong  for  her  knight  as  her  knight  was  for  her, 

"  I  didn't  understand  the  transmuting  philosophy  in  the  former 
case,"  the  Doctor  remarked. 

'^  It  is  not  that,"  said  Faith,  with  rising  colour,  for  she  had  seen 
Beuben's  hand-gesture.    ^^  It  is  just  taking  things  as  they  are.'* 

"  That  is  a  philosophy  deeper  than  that  of  transmutation,"  said 
the  Doctor.  "  I  give  it  up.  But  what  is  the  philosophy  in  this 
case  ? "  and  he  nodded  slightly  towards  Reuben. 

"  If  you  ever  knew  him,  you  '11  know,  Dr  Harrison,"  Faith  said. 
Boftljr, 
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^  Is  he  SO  trnstwortliy  ? ''  said  the  Doctor,  thop^htfully,  lookinff 
at  ^nm  ;  but  then  he  gave  his  attention  to  Faith,  and  talked  ol 
herself  and  what  she  was  to  do  for  herself ;  until,  seeing  no  pro- 
spect of  the  Doctor's  being  out  of  his  way,  Beuben  was  again  pass- 
ing them  on  his  way  out.  The  Doctor  arrested  him  by  a  slight 
but  feasant  gesture. 

"What  are  you  doing  now,  Taylor?" — "Nothing new,  sir;  a 
little  for  my  father  and  a  little  for  mysel£'' 

"  I  saw  you  doing  something  for  your  father,  I  think,  to-day. 
Doesn't  that  hinder  your  studies  ? " — "  Mr  Linden  used  to  say  that 
one  duty  never  reaUy  hinders  another,  sir." 

"  Pleasant  doctrine  ! "  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  am  tempted  to  try 
it  now.  K  you  bestow  a  little  time  upon  me,  it  will  not  perhaps 
interfere  with  your  going  to  dinner  afterwards.  Does  Mr  Linden 
continue  to  hold  some  of  his  supervision  over  you  1  Do  you  hear 
fi'om  him  sometimes  ? " — "  Yes,  sir,  both,"  was  Reuben's  prompt 
answer. 

"  Then  you  have  something  to  do  with  the  post-office  occasion- 
aUy?"— «Yes,sir." 

"  And  know  pretty  well  what  everybody  in  Pattaquasset  says  of 
every  other  body,  don't  you  ? " — "  I  don't  need  to  go  to  the  post- 
office  for  that,  sir,"  Eeuben  said,  quietly. 

"  No ;  I  mean  by  virtue  of  another  office — ^that  which  you 
exercise  for  your  father.  But  it  is  true,  isn't  it  ?  " — "  Not  quite, 
sir.  Some  people  do  not  talk  to  me — ^and  some  I  never  stop  to 
hear." 

The  Doctor  smiled  a  little,  along  with  an  acute  look  of  approv- 
ing intelligence. 

"  Well,  do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  said  or  thought  of  the  ( 
people  I  was  the  means  of  putting  into  the  post-office  half  a  year 
ago  ? " — "  Not  very  well,  sir.    I  haven't  heard  much  said  about 
them." 

"  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  they  seem  to  be  doing  their 
duty  1 " — "  I  make  no  complaint,  sir." 

Dr  Harrison  glanced  at  Faith  with  a  not  pleased  expression, 
and  back  again.  "  Does  that  mean  that  you  have  none  to  make, 
or  that  you  will  make  none  ?  I  am  asking,  you  surely  must 
know,  not  officially  nor  judicfdly,  but  to  gain  private  information, 
which  it  is  desirable  I  should  liave ;  and  which  I  ask,  and  expect 
to  receive,  confidentially." 

^^Sir,"  Reuben  said,  gravely,  though  with  a  manner  perfectly 
respectful,  "why  do  you  a&k  meF  The  gentlemen  of  Patta- 
quasset should  know  more  about  their  own  post-office  than  the 
poor  fishers  of  Quapaw.  There  is  a  clannishness  among  poor 
people,  sir  j  if  I  hii  heard  anything,  I  should  not  like  to  tell 
you." 

The  Doctor  got  up  and  took  his  old  position  on  tiift  <s»s:sg^-^»s^% 
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a  yeiy  sliglit  air  of  hanglity  displeasuie  mixing  ^th  his  habitual 
indolent  gracefulness. 

"  Tliis  IS  your  knight,  Miss  Derrick !  Apparentlythe  proverb 
of  *  friends'  friends '  does  not  hold  good  with  ninL  When  you  are 
a  little  older,  sir,  you  will  know — if  you  grow  correspondingly 
wiser — ^that  the  fishers  of  Quapaw  or  of  any  other  point  are  pre- 
cisely the  people  to  know,  in  such  a  matter,  what  the  gentlemen 
whom  it  more  nearly  concerns  cannot  get  at ;  and  you  have  your- 
self given  the  reason.'* 

Faith  looked  at  Reuben  with  a  little  inquiring  wonder.  But  he 
made  no  answer,  either  to  her  look  or  the  Doctor's  words ;  indeed 
perhaps  did  not  see  the  former,  for  his  own  eyes  were  cast  down. 
He  stood  there,  the  fingers  of  both  hands  lightiy  interlaced,  his 
face  quiet  to  the  last  degree  of  immovability.  The  Doctor's  first 
words  to  Faith  had  brought  a  moment's  fluim  to  his  cheeks,  but  it 
had  passed  with  the  moment ;  gravity  and  steadiness  and  truth 
were  all  that  remained.  The  Doctor  recognised  them  all,  but  all 
as  adverse  or  opposition  forces. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  sir.  I  told  you,  Miss  Faith,"  he 
said,  sitting  down  and  changing  his  tone,  ^^that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  cat  up  cake,  still  less  how  to  administer  it  I  found  this 
family — ^very  poor — over  at  Neanticut,  on  some  of  my  excursions ; 
and  somewhat  carelessly  thought  they  could  perform  the  dutjr  of 
taking  papers  out  of  a  ba^,  as  well  as  wiser  people.  There  is  a 
girl  too — ^the  daughter — who  seemed  clever  enough.  But  I  have 
had  reason  to  doubt  my  own  wisdom  in  the  proceeding,  after  alL" 

Faith  heard  the  door  close  after  Reuben  with  the  first  of  the 
Doctor's  words  to  her.  She  listened  to  the  rest  with  a  divided 
interest.  Her  mind  had  gone  off  to  her  basket  of  bananas,  and 
was  besides  occupied  with  a  little  lurking  wonder  at  Reuben's 
impracticability.  But  with  nothing  strongly,  the  feeling  of 
weakness  and  lassitude  was  so  taking  the  upper  hand  of  every 
other.  The  relaxing  now  began  to  teU  of  the  great  tension  she 
had  borne  for  a  day  or  two ;  the  relaxing  was  entire,  for  what 
the  basket  had  b^un  Reuben's  appearance  had  finished.  Faith 
was  sure  he  had  a  letter  for  her,  and  so  sat  and  looked  at  the 
Doctor  like  one  whose  senses  were  floating  away  in  a  dream—one 
of  those  pleasant  dreams  that  they  do  not  wish  to  break. 

"  You  are  faint ! "  said  the  Doctor,  suddenly.  "  Mrs  Derrick, 
have  you  aiw  wine  in  the  house  ?    I  should  like  some  here." 

But  Mrs  Derrick's  first  step  (it  seemed  but  that)  was  to  Faith, 
taking  her  out  of  the  easy-cnair  and  putting  her  on  the  couch 
before  any  one  had  time  to  say  ay  or  no.  There  she  left  her, 
while  she  opened  the  closet  and  got  out  the  wine ;  brin^g  it 
then  to  Faitn,  and  setting  the  Doctor  aside  most  unceremomously. 
Faith  had  not  quite  reached  the  fainting  point,  though  she  was 
near  it  from  mere  inanition.    She  drank  the  wine,  and  smiled  at 
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them  both  like  one  who  had  a  secret  wine  of  her  own  that  she  waa 
takingprivately. 

'^  What  mU  she  eat,  Mrs  Derrick  ?"  said  the  Doctor^  in  real  con- 
cern.   "  Tea  and  toast  won't  da" 

"  I  will  take  something  presently,"  Faith  said,  with  another  of 
those  childlike  satisfied  looks.  Tney  made  Dr  Harrison  very 
unlike  himself  always.    He  stood  so  now. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  in  her  odd,  free,  rather  blunt,  and 
yet  kindly  way,  "you  are  a  very  good  doctor,  I  daresay,  but 
you  're  not  much  of  a  nurse.  Now  I  am  ;  and  I  '11  find  her  some- 
thing to  eat, — ^you  needn't  be  uneasy." 

He  looked  at  her  with  one  of  the  best  smiles  that  ever  came 
over  his  face — ^bright,  free,  and  kindly — ^then  turned  to  Faith. 

"  What  made  your  knight  so  cross  with  me  ?  "  he  said,  as  he 
bent  over  her  to  take  her  hand. — "  I  don't  know,"  said  Faith.  "  I 
am  sure  he  had  some  good  reason." 

"  Reason  to  be  cross  1 " 

"  He  didn't  mean  to  be  cross.    You  don't  know  Reuben  Taylor." 

The  Doctor  was  inclined  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  for  his 
brows  knit  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  her  door. 

"  Now,  mother,"  said  Faith,  half  raising  herself,  "  please  let  me 
have  my  basket  I  am  going  to  try  one  of  those  queer  things. 
That  is  what  I  want" 

"Do  you  know  what  I  wanti"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  as  she 
brought  up  the  basket.  "Just  to  have  Dr  Harrison  find  Mr 
Linden  here  some  day."  Which  severe  sentence  was  so  much 
softened  down  by  the  weight  of  the  basket,  that  it  sounded  quite 
harmless. 

Faith  was  too  eager  to  get  the  cover  off  to  pay  present  attention 
to  this  speech.  There  they  were  a^ain !  tne  red  and  yellow, 
strange,  beautiful,  foreign-looking  thmgs  which  she  was  to  eat : 
too  handsome  to  disturb.  But  mially  a  red  plump  banana  was 
cut  from  the  stem,  and  Faith  looked  at  it  in  her  fingers,  uncertain 
how  to  begin  the  attack.  Looking  back  to  the  litt&  empty  space 
where  it  Iwd  been.  Faith  became  "  ware  "  of  an  end  of  blue  ribbon 
beneath  said  space.  Down  went  the  banana  and  down  went  Faith. 
The  loop  of  ribbon  being  pulled,  gently  suggested  that  it  was  not 
able  to  contend  with  an  ummown  weight  of  bananas  ;  but  when 
Faith  partly  held  these  up,  the  ribbon  yielded  to  persuasion,  and 
tugged  after  it  into  the  daylight  a  tiny  package ;  which,  being 
imwrapped,  revealed  a  tiny  oval  case,  wherein  lay,  last  of  all,  a 
delicate  silver  knife.  Faith's  face  of  overflowing  delight  it  was 
good  to  see. 

"0  mother  I  how  just  like  him  1  Mother  I"  exclaimed  Faith, 
"  this  is  to  eat  those  witii  I " 

Could  anything  more  be  wanting  to  give  bananas  a  flavour  ? 
They  happened,  moreover,  to  hit  the  fancy  the  Doctor  hiwl  Wss^^sa 
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anxiotis  to  suit  Faith  liked  her  first  one  very  much,  and  pro- 
nounced it  ve^  nearly  the  best  of  all  fruits.  But  being  persucul^ 
to  try  one,  mis  Derrick  avowed  that  she  could  not  eat  it  and 
wondered  how  Faith  could ;  declaring  that,  in  her  judgment,  if  a 
thing  was  sweet  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  sweeter. 

If  Dr  Harnson  could  have  seen  the  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
delight  his  knit  brows  had  left  behind  them  1 

^  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Reuben  brought  up  the  letters.  And 
with  sunshine  all  round  her,  Faith  read  them  and  went  to  sleep, 
which  she  did  with  the  little  case  that  held  her  knife  clasped  m 
her  hand.  Sleep  claimed  her,  while  fever  took  its  turn,  and  passed 
away  for  the  day.  Faith  woke  up  towards  evening,  weak  and 
weary  in  body,  unable  to  make  much  lively  show  of  the  "merry 
heart  '*  which  "  doeth  good  like  a  medicine." 

"  My  studies  don't  get  on  very  fast  at  this  rate,  mother,"  she 
remarked,  as  she  sat  in  the  easy-chair  at  her  tea,  unable  to  hold 
her  head  up. 

"  This  has  been  a  hard  day,"  her  mother  said,  sadly,  as  she  looked 
at  her.  "  Faith,  I  won't  let  Dr  Harrison  pay  any  more  such  long 
visits,  he  tires  you  to  death." 

"It  wasn't  that  Mother,  I  think  1 11  have  one  of  those  things 
out  of  my  basket ;  I  wish  Mr  Linden  had  told  me  what  to  cdl 
them" 

Mrs  Derrick  brought  the  basket,  and  looked  on  intently. 

"  When  is  he  coming,  child  1 "  she  said. 

Faith  did  not  certainly  know.  Under  the  influence  of  a  plantain 
and  the  silver  knife  she  revived  a  little, 

"  Mother,  what  made  you  wish  Dr  Harrison  might  meet  Mr 
Linden  here  ?  " — "  It  would  save  him  a  world  of  trouble,"  said  Mrs 
Derrick,  kindly.  "  And  besides,  child,  I  'm  tired  seeing  biTn  buzz 
round  you,  myself.  Faith,  Mr  Linden  would  say  that  M  ought  to 
be  told  you're  sick." 

"  I  can  judge  him  for  once  in  a  while,"  Faith  said,  with  a  little 
bit  of  a  triumphing  smile. 

"  Well,"  said  her  mother,  "  you  11  see  what  he  'II  say,  I  guess 
he  'd  rather  you  'd  judge  for  mm  about  something  else," 

From  that  time  letters  went  and  came  tiirough  the  Patchaug 
post-office. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Faith  rallied  somewhat  from  the  prostration  that  succeeded  those 
days  of  anxiety ;  but  then  the  fever  again  asserted  its  empire,  and 
strength,  little  by  little,  but  daily,  lost  ground  rather  than  gained 
it.  Though  not  ever  very  high,  the  fever  came  back  with  per- 
severing regularity ;  it  would  not  be  baffled,  and  such  always 
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recumng  assaults  are  trying  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  spirit  too,  be 
they  of  what  they  may.  Faith's  patience  and  happy  quiet  never  left 
her.  As  the  weeks  went  on  it  did  happen  that  tne  quiet  grew  more 
quiet,  and  was  even  a  little  bordering  on  depression*  One  or  two 
tilings  helped  this  uncomfortably. 

The  sense  of  the  extreme  unpleasantness  of  such  a  meeting  as 
her  mother  had  wished  for,  perhaps  startled  Faith  to  a  fresh  sense  of 
what  she  had  to  do  in  the  premises.  She  resolved  to  be  as  grave 
and  cool  as  it  was  possible  to  be  in  Dr  Harrison's  presence.  She 
would  keep  him  at  such  a  distance  as  should  wean  him  from  any 
thoughts  of  her.  Faith  tried  faithfully  to  do  what  she  had  pur« 
posed.  But  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  at  a  distance  a  person  who 
did  not  pretend  to  be  near,  or  only  pretended  it  in  a  line  where  he 
could  not  be  repulsed.  He  must  see  ner  every  day  asher  physiciaa. 
He  must  be  allowed  the  kindly  expression  of  kind  feelings  ;  he 
could  not  be  forbidden  to  bring  to  ms  patient,  as  her  friend  and 
physician,  such  things  as  he  thought  her  strength,  or  weakness, 
needed.  These  instances  of  thoughtfulness  md  care  for  her 
were  many.  Birds,  old  wine  from  his  fathet's  cellar,  flowers 
from  the  greenhouse,  and  fruit  from  nobodv  knows  where,  came 
often  ;  and  the  manner  of  offering  them— tne  quiet,  unobtrusive, 
unexacting  kindness  and  attention — ^it  was  scarce  possible  to 
reject  without  something  that  would  have  seemed  churlishness. 
Faith  took  them  as  gravely  as  she  could  without  being  unkind. 
Her  illness  helped  her,  and  also  hindered  the  effect  she  wished  to 
produce.  Feelmg  weak  and  weary,  and  unable  for  any  sort  of 
exertion,  it  was  easier  for  her  to  be  olent,  abstracted,  unresponsive 
to  anything  that  was  said  or  done.  And  also  her  being  so  signified 
the  less,  and  testified  the  less,  of  her  real  purpose.  Faith  Imew  it 
and  coiud  not  help  it  She  could  not,  beside,  l)e  anything  but 
natural,  and  she  felt  kindly  towards  Dr  Harrison,  with  a  grave 
kindness,  that  yet  was  more  earnest  in  its  good  wishes  for  him 
than  any  other  perhaps  that  existed  for  Dr  l&rnBon  in  ike  world. 
Faith  could  not  hide  that,  careful  as  she  was  in  her  manner  of 
showing  it.  And  there  was  one  subject  upon  which  she  dared 
not  be  unresponsive  or  abstracted  when  tiieI)octor  brought  it  up. 
He  brought  it  up  now  veiy  often. 

Mrs  Derrick  did  sometimes  connect  the  cause  of  her  weariness 
with  Dr  Harrison,  and  was  indi^iant  in  proportion.  Faith  looked 
at  him  with  different  eyes,  and  her  feeling  was  of  very  gentle  and 
deep  sorrow  for  him.  It  was  by  the  appeal  to  that  Bide  of  her 
character  that  Dr  Harrison  gained  all  his  advantage. 

Faith's  shield  caught  his  arrows  of  imbelieving  suggestion,  and 
threw  them  off  from  her  own  heart;  she  could  not  put  that  shield 
between  them  and  the  Doctor,  and  that  was  her  gnef.  It  grieved 
her  more  than  he  thought.^  And  yet  it  was  with  a  half-conscioua^ 
half-instinctive  availing  himself  oi  this  &elin%\2[^'W  «^^ss^s^^sb^ 
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managed  his  attacks  with  such  consmmnate  tact  and  skill  Faith 
would  not  have  entered  into  contioyersy — she  would  not  have 
taken  np  a  gauntlet  of  challenge— did  he  know  that  %  TTia  hints 
and  questions  were  brought  into  the  subject,  Faith  knew  not 
how;  but  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  always  presented 
themjBelyes  was  as  troublers  of  his  own  mind — difficulties  he 
would  willingly  have  solved — questions  he  would  like  to  see 
answered.  And  Faith's  words,  Tew  or  many — for  she  was  some- 
times drawn  on — ^were  said  in  the  humble,  yearning  desire  to  let 
him  know  what  she  rejoiced  in,  and  save  him  from  an  abyss  of 
&l3e  fEithomless  depth.  It  was  more  than  she  could  do.  Dr 
Harrison's  subtle  difficulties  and  propositions  had  been  contrived 
in  a  school  of  which  she  knew  nothmg,  and  were  far  too  subtle 
and  complicate  in  their  fedse  wit  for  Faith's  true  wit  to  answer. 
Not  at  all  for  lack  of  wit,  but  for  lack  of  skill  in  fencing  and  of 
experience  in  the  windings  of  duplicity.  So  she  heard  things 
that  grieved  her  and  tiiat  she  could  not  show  up  to  the  Doctor 
for  what  she  knew  them  to  be. 

*'  I  am  no  better  than  this  little  knife,"  she  thought,  bitterly, 
one  day,  as  she  was  looking  at  her  favourite  silver  bcuoana-carver; 
''it  can  go  through  soft  miit  well  enough,  but  it  isn't  strong 
enough  or  sharp  enough  to  deal  with  anything  harder." 

Faith  did  herself  injustice.  It  takes  sometimes  little  less  than 
Ithuriel's  spear  to  make  the  low,  insidious,  unobtrusive  forms  of 
evil  stand  up  and  show  themselves  what  they  are — ^the  very  devil! 

"Reuben,"  said  Faith,  one  time,  when  they  were  alone  to- 
gether, "  did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  mischievous  talk  against 
the  Bible  of  people  who  don't  love  it  ? "— "  Yes,  Miss  Faith.  I 
never  heard  a  great  deal  at  a  time,  only  little  bits  now  and  then. 
And  I  have  felt  sometimes  from  a  word  or  two  what  other  words 
the  people  had  in  their  hearts. 

"  bon't  ever  let  people  talk  it  to  you,  Reuben,  unless  Gtod  makes 
it  your  duty  to  hear  it,"  she  said,  wearily.    Reuben  looked  at  her. 

"  Do  you  think  he  ever  makes  it  our  duty,  Miss  Faith  ?  " — '^  I 
don't  know,"  said  Faith,  a  little  as  if  the  question  startled  her. 
"  But  you  might  be  where  you  could  not  help  it,  Reuben." 

He  was  silent,  looking  rather  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

*'  Miss  Faith,"  he  said,  "  you  remember  when  Christian  was 
going  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  the  fiends 
came  and  whispered  to  him  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  which  he 
would  not  have  thought  of  for  the  world.  '  But^'  as  Mr  Bunyan 
says,  'he  had  not  the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears,  or  to 
know  from  whence  those  blasphemies  came.' "  Keuben  bliiahcd  a 
little  at  his  own  advice-giving,  but  made  no  other  apologr. 

There  was  much  love  and  respect  and  delight  in  Faim's  swift 

look  at  him.    Her  words  glancei    "  Reuben,  I  am  glad  you  are 

going  to  be  a  ininist^."   Bhe  added,  with  the  sorrowuil  look  steal* 
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ing  over  lier  face,  **  I  wish  the  world  was  full  of  miniBters,  if 
they  were  good  ones." 

His  face  was  very  bright  and  grateful,  and  humble  too.  "  Miss 
Faith,'*  he  said,  taking  up  her  words,  "  don't  you  love  to  think  of 
that  other  defimtion  of  minister  you  know,  *  ye  ministers  of  His, 
that  do  His  pleasure  1 ' " 

"  In  that  way  the  world  is  full  now,"  said  Faith;  "  in  all  things 
except  men.  But  by  and  by  Hhe  great  trumpet  will  be  blown/ 
and  *  they  that  were  readv  to  perish'  shall  come  from  everywhere. 
It 's  good  to  know  that  ? " 

''It's  such  a  beautiful  thing  to  know^  just  by  beUeving," 
Eeuben  said ;  "  don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Faith  ?  And  then  what- 
ever people  say  or  do,  and  if  we  can't  find  a  word  to  answer  them, 
we  mow  down  in  our  hearts,  that  the  Bible  is  true.  And  so  '  by 
faith  we  stand.' " 

''  But  we  ought  to  find  words  to  answer  them,  Beuben,  or  else, 
though  we  stand,  they  fall." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  sometimes,"  Ileuben  said,  rather  hesitatingly. 
"  Only,  I  've  heard  Mr  Linden  say  that  a  Christian  must  take  care 
of  his  own  standing  jMrsty  and  do  nothing  to  shake  that ;  or  else 
he  may  have  his  own  light  blown  out  while  he 's  trying  to  li^ht 
other  people's.  You  know.  Miss  Faith,  the  five  wise  virgms 
would  not  give  their  oil  to  the  others.  I've  heard  Mr  Linden 
talk  about  it  very  often,"  Reuben  added,  softly,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
screen  himself  from  the  charge  of  presumption. 

If  Faith  was  bringing  charges,  it  was  against  herself,  for  she  sat 
very  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  weary  also ;  for  when,  for  the  fifth 
or  sixth  time,  Eeuben  brou£;ht  his  eyes  from  the  fire  to  her  face, 
he  saw  that  she  had  fallen  asleep. 

Mr  Linden's  letters  about  this  time  told  two  or  three  things, 
among  the  rest,  that  he  might  soon  be  looked  for  instead  of  letters. 
Moreover,  that  he  felt  sure  he  was  wanted, — and  further,  that 
Faith's  letters  had  changed.  These  two  last  things  were  not  said 
in  words,  but  Faith  read  them  none  the  less  surely,  read  thus  first 
that  her  letters  really  teere  different.  Just  what  cause  Mr  Linden 
assigned  to  himself  she  did  not  know,  nor  whether  he  had  fixed 
upon  any ;  but  it  was  clear  that  nothing  but  the  fact  that  his 
freedom  was  so  close  at  hand,  kept  him  from  freeing  himself  at 
once  and  coining  to  Pattaquasset.  And  second  only  to  Faith,  did 
Mrs  Derrick  long  for  his  appearance. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  talk  with  Reuben  it  happened  that  Mrs 
Derrick  was  detained  down-stairs  when  the  Doctor  came  up  to  see 
Faith.  The  room  was  full  of  a  May  warmth  and  sweetness  from 
the  open  windows ;  and  Faith  herself,  in  a  white  dress  instead  of 
the  brown  wrapper,  looked  May-like  enough.  Not  so  jocund  and 
blooming  certainly ;  she  was  more  like  a  snowdrop  than  a  crocu& 
Her  cheeks  were  pale  and  thin,  but  their  coloTSX'^n^Mi^idl^ 
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her  eye  liad  the  light  of  retniniiig  health,  or  of  returning  some- 
thing  else. 

"  You  are  getting  well,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  shall  lose  my 
work,  and,  forgive  me,  my  pleasTue." 

"  I  will  give  yon  some  better  work  to  do,  Dr  Harrison,* 

«*What  18  that?  Anything  for  you?"— "It  is  not  for  me. 
That  little  lame  child  to  whom  you  sent  the  rose-tree,  Dr  Harri- 
flon,  she  is  very  sick.    Wonld  you  go  and  see  her  ?  " 

**  Did  you  think  I  would  not  ?  "  he  said,  rather  gravely. 

"  I  want  to  see  her  very  much  myself,"  Faith  went  on ;  "  but  I 
suppose  I  could  not  take  so  long  a  ride  yet    Could  I  ?  " 

Vhe  Doctor  looked  at  her. 

"  I  think  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  must  have  been  samething 
such  a  woman !"  he  said,  with  an  indescribable,  grave,  comic  mien ; 
"  and  the  other  Eoman  mother  that  saved  Eome  and  lost  her  son ! 
Or  that  lady  of  Sparta  who  made  the  affectionate  request  to  her 
son  about  coming  home  £rom  the  battle  on  his  shield !  I  thought 
the  race  had  died  out." 

Faitb  could  not  help  laughing.  He  had  not  been  sure  that  she 
would  understand  his  allusions,  but  his  watchful  eye  saw  that  she 
did. 

"  Were  you  educated  in  Pattaquasset  ?  "  he  said.  "  Pardon  me." 
All  Faith's  gravity  returned,  and  all  her  colour  too. — **No,  ai," 
she  said,  "  I  have  never  been  educated.    I  am  studying  now." 

"  Studying ! "  said  he,  gently.    **  You  have  little  need  to  study." 

«Why,  sir?" 

**  There  are  minds  and  natures  so  rich  by  their  original  consti- 
tution, that  their  own  free  growth  is  a  fuller  and  better  harvest 
than  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  world  can  bring  out  of  other 
people." 

Again  Faith's  cheek  was  dyed.  "  I  was  poor  enough,"  she  said, 
bowing  her  head  for  a  moment :  "  I  am  poor  now,  but  I  am 


In  which  last  words  lay  perhaps  the  tiniest  evidence  of  an 
intention  not  to  be  poor  always.  A  suspicious  glance  of  thought 
shot  from  the  Doctor's  mind.  But  as  it  nad  happened  more  than 
once  before,  the  simplicity  of  Faith's  frankness  misled  him,  and 
he  dismissed  suspicion. 

"  If  you  want  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,*!  he  went  on, 
without  change  of  manner,  "permit  me  to  remind  you  that 
your  paragon  of  character,  the  rhododendron,  does  no  studying. 
My  conclusion  is  plain." 

"  The  rhododendron  does  all  it  can." 

"WeU,"  said  the  Doctor,  "it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  limits 
of  the  influences  of  Mignonette."    Faith  looked  grave.    She  was 
^^jgkrnghow  very  powerless  her  influences  had  been. 
^■Bbiit  you  see  that  I  have  made  out  my  position  ? "— '*  Na* 
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"What  sort  of  studyii^,  may  I  ask  it,  do  you  favour  most ? " 
lie  said,  with  a  smile. — " llike  all  kinds—every  kind." 

"  I  believe  that  I  know  yon  have  a  love  for  chemistiy,  and 
Shakspeare,  and  natural  history.  But  I  should  like  to  know 
Mignonette's  favourite  atmosphere." 

"  The  study  I  like  best  of  all  is  the  one  you  like  least,  Dr  Har- 


rison." 


it  may  that  be.  Miss  Faith  ? »— «  The  study  of  the  Bible." 
Bible !    Surely  you  know  that  already/  he  said,  in  on 


"What 

"  The  Bible !  Surely  you  know  that  already,''  he  said,  in  on 
interested  voice. 

"Did  you  think  so!"  said  Faith,  quickly^  and  with  secret 
humbleness.  "You  made  a  great  mistak^  Vr  Harrison.  But 
there  is  nothing  I  take  such  deep  lessons  m,  nor  such  pleasant 


ones." 


"Tou  mistake  me  too,  Miss  Faith.  I  do  like  it.  You  are 
strong  enough  for  it  to-day.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  one  of 
those  lessons  you  speak  of." — **  If  you  loved  it,  sir,  you  would  not 
ask  me ;  you  would  find  them  for  yoursell" 

"  Another  mistake,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  nr^t  love  them,  and 
yet  ask  you.    Won't  you  give  me  one  ?  " 

She  lifted  to  his  a  look  so  gentle  and  grave  that  he  conld  not 
think  she  was  displeased,  or  harsh,  or  even  unkind.  But  she 
answered  him,  "  No." 

"  Don't  you  feel  strong  enough  for  it  f*  he  said,  with  a  shade  of 
concern. — "  Yes." 


SI 

little  sick  child  immediately.    But  I  don't  know  the  way. 
wish  you  were  well  enough  to  pilot  me.    I  can't  find  her  by  the 
sign  of  the  rosebush."  • 

"  Keuben  Taylor  will  take  you  there,  Dr  Harrison,  if  you  will 
let  him.    He  goes  there  often." 

"IflwiniethimI  Say,  if  he  will  let  me.  Your  knight  does 
not  smile  upon  me.  Miss  Faith." 

"  Why  not  ?"—"  I 'm  sure  I 'm  not  qualified  to  give  evidence," 
said  the  Doctor,  half  laughhiff  at  havmg  the  tables  turned  upon 
him.  "  Unless  his  cM^^uriodevotion  to  you  is  jealous  of  every 
other  approach— even  mine.  But  you  say  he  "mil  guide  me  to 
the  rosebush?" — "I  am  sure  he  will  with  great  pleasure,  Dr 
Harrison." 

"  And  I  will  ^0  with  great  pleasure,  for  you.* 

He  was  standmg  before  her,  looking  down.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  look  that  made  Faith's  colour  come  again.  She  an- 
swered seriously,  "No,  sir;  not  for  me." 

"  Why  not  ?  " — I  can't  reward  you,"  said  Faith,  trembling,  for 
she  felt  she  was  speakLog  to  the  point  '^Do  it  for  a  b^t^ti^st^ 
reason.'' 
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^  Will  ^on  show  me  a  better  f  " — She  answered  instantly,  with 
a  bright  little  smile,  ** '  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  imto  you ;  fall 
measure,  pressed  down,  heaped  up,  and  running  over,  shall  men 
give  into  your  bosom.' " 

"  In  another  world  ? "  said  the  Doctor. — ^  No,  in  this.  The  pro- 
mise stands  for  if 

^  It's  your  part  of  this  world,  not  mine  ;  and  unlessyou  show 
me  the  way,  Miss  Faith,  I  shall  never  get  into  if  Then  more 
gently^  takm^  her  hand  and  kissing  it,  he  added,  "  Are  you  tir^ 
of  tiymg  to  help  me  ? "  Faith  met  his  keen  eye,  redden^  and 
drooped  ner  head,  for  indeed  she  felt  weak  ;  and  her  words  were 
low  and  scarce  steady.  ^  I  will  not  be  tired  of  praying  for  you, 
I>r  Harrison." 

What  swift  electric  current  along  the  chain  of  association  moved 
the  Doctor^s  next  question.  He  was  silent  a  minute  before  he 
spoke  it,  then  spoke  in  a  dear,  even  voice.  *^  May  I  ask  you — ^is 
it  impertinent — ^what  first  led  you  to  this  way  of  thinking? 
Sophy  says  you  were  not  always  so.'' 

The  colour  deepened  on  Faith's  cheek ;  he  saw  that,  and  deep- 
ened more. 

'*  The  teaching  is  always  of  Heaven,  sir.  But  it  came  to  me 
through  the  hands  of  the  mend  who  was  so  long  in  our  house  last 
year." 

^  And  has  that  adventurer  counselled  you  to  tnut  no  £dend 
that  isn't  of  his  way  of  thinking  ?"  the  ]3octor  said,  with  some 
haughtiness  of  accent 

Faith  raised  her  ejes  and  looked  at  him,  the  steady  grave  look 
that  the  Doctor  never  liked  to  meet  from  those  soft  eyes.  It 
fixed  his,  till  her  eyes  fell  with  a  sudden  motion,  and  the  Doctor's 
followed  them — ^wnither?  To  that  gloved  forefinger  which  he 
had  often  noticed  was  kept  covered.  FaiUi  was  slowly  drawing 
the  covering  off,  and  something  in  her  manner  or  her  look  kept 
his  eyes  riveted  there.  Slowly,  deliberately,  Faith  uncovered  the 
finger,  and  in  full  view  the  brilliants  sparkled,  danced,  and 
leaped,  as  it  seemed  to  Faith,  whose  eyes  saw  nothing  else.  She 
dia  not  dare  look  up,  nor  could,  for  a  double  reason.  She  sat 
like  a  fair  statue,  looking  stiU  and  only  at  the  diamond  sign, 
while  the  blood  in  her  cheeks  that  bore  witness  to  it  seemed  the 
only  moving  thing  about  her.  That  rose  and  deepened  from 
crimson  to  scarlet,  and  from  her  cheeks  to  the  rim  of  her  hair. 

She  never  saw  the  changes  in  her  neighbour's  face,  nor  what 
struggles  the  paleness  and  the  returning  flush  bore  witness  to. 
She  never  looked  up.  She  had  revealed  all ;  i^e  was  willing  he 
should  conceal  all — ^that  he  could.  It  was  but  a  minute  or  two, 
h  Faith's  measurement  made  it  a  more  indefinite  time ;  and 
arrison  took  her  hand  again,  precisely  in  his  usual  manner, 
*  ed  that  it  was  possible  he  might  be  obliged  to  go  south  in 
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a  day  or  two,  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  that  he  rather  thought  he  had 
cured  her,  and  so  went  off,  with  no  difference  of  tone  that  any 
stranger  could  have  told,  and  Faith  never  raised  her  eyes  to  see 
how  he  looked. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

Dr  Harrison  sent  away  his  curricle  and  walked  home— slowly, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  as  if  the  May  air  had  made  him  lazy. 
To  any  one  that  met  him,  he  wore  as  disengaged  an  air  as  usual ; 
his  eye  was  as  coolly  cognisant  of  all  upon  wnich  it  fell,  and  his 
brow  never  looked  less  thoughtful :  while  his  head  never  had  been 
more  busy.  He  kept  the  secret  of  his  pride — ^he  had  kept,  and 
would  keep  it,  well ;  no  one  should  guess  what  he  bore  ;  but  he 
bore  a  writhing  brain  and  a  passion  that  was  heaving  with  dis- 
appointment. To  no  end — except  to  expose  himself — ^he  had 
worked  at  his  mining  operations  all  these  months ;  nothing  coidd 
be  more  absolute  than  the  silence  of  Faith's  answer ;  nothing  could 
be  more  certain  than  the  fixedness  of  her  position.  Against  the 
very  impassableness  of  the  barrier  the  Doctor's  will  chafed,  even 
while  his  hope  gave  way.  He  ruthlessly  called  himself  a  fool  for 
it  too,  at  the  minute,  but  he  was  imused  to  be  baffled  ;  and  no 
man  pursues  long  with  such  deliberate  energy  a  purpose  upon 
which  he  has  set  his  heart,  without  having  all  the  cords  of  his  will 
and  his  passion  knit  at  last  into  a  cable  of  strength  and  tenacity. 
The  Doctor's  walk  grew  slower,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  groimd. 
How  lovely  Faith  had  looked,  even  then,  when  she  was  puttmg  him 
and  herseli  to  pain  !  how  speakingly  the  crimson  hues  had  chased 
each  other  all  over  her  face  and  neck  !  how  shyly  her  eyelashes 
had  kept  their  place  on  her  cheek !  with  how  exquisite  grace  her 
still  attitude  had  been  maintained  !  And  withal  what  a  piece 
of  simplicity  she  was  !  "What  a  contrast  those  superb  diamonds 
had  made  with  the  almost  quaint  unadomedness  of  her  figure  in 
its  white  wrapper  1  a  contrast  that  somehow  was  not  inlMirmonious, 
and  with  which  the  Doctor's  artistic  taste  confessed  itself  bewitched, 
though  Faith's  only  other  remotest  ornament  was  that  very 
womanly  one  of  her  rich  brown  hair !  A  piece  of  simplicity  I 
Could  she  be  beyond  his  reach  1  With  duty  between— yes  ;  other- 
wise— ^no ;  as  all  the  Doctor's  experience  told  him.  And  he  walked 
leisurely  past  his  own  door,  past  the  houses  of  the  vill^e,  on 
almost  to  the  entrance  of  the  woody  road  ;  then  turned  and  came 
with  a  brisker  pace  back.  He  sidll  called  himself  a  fool  secretly ; 
but  he  went  into  the  library  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  in  course 
of  time  was  received  and  read  by  Mr  Linden  between  two  of  his 
pieces  of  work. 
It  appeared  the  next  day  that  Dr  Harrison  had  cha3aj^^\sssi 
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niind,  or  his  plans,  about  going  south,  for  he  came  as  usual  to  see 
Faith.  In  every  sense  as  usual ;  to  her  astomshment  no  traces 
lemauied  of  the  yesterday's  conversation.  The  ease  and  kindlinees 
of  his  manner  had  suffered  no  abatement,  although  a  little  touch  of 
regretfulness,  just  allowed  to  appear,  forbade  her  to  doubt  that  she 
had  been  understood.  Spite  of  herself,  she  could  not  help  being 
presently  again  almost  at  ease  with  him*  Nevertheless  Faith  wished 
he  had  gone  south. 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Linden  had  received  and  read  the  following 
despatch,  and  studied  and  taught  before  and^  after  it  as  best  he 
might. 

"  My  dear  Linden, — I  do  not  know  what  impulse  prompts  me 
to  write  this  letter  to  you — a  very  strong  one,  pro  bably,  that  makes 
fools  of  men.    Yet  even  with  my  eyes  open  to  this^  I  go  on. 

"  I  have  unwittingly  become  your  rivaL  Not  m  fact,  indeed, 
but  in  character.  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  love  a  person 
you  are  somehow  concerned  in — and  before  I  knew  that  you  had 
any  concern  of  the  kind.  That  is  a  very  simple  story,  and  only 
one  to  be  smothered — ^not  to  be  brought  to  open  air — ^were  it  all 
But  the  course  of  the  months  past,  which  has  too  late  brought  me 
this  knowledge  of  myseK,  has  also  made  me  believe  that,  had  I 
a  fair  field,  were  there  no  contrary  ties  or  fetters  of  conscience,  I 
should  not  love  in  vain.  What  those  ties  are  I  know  nothing — 
I  have  not  asked — but  the  existence  of  some  obligation  I  have  been 
given  to  understand.  With  certain  natures  of  truth  and  duty, 
that  is  a]  barrier  impassable.  You  would  be  safe,  were  I  to  act 
out  of  honour. 

"  I  am  a  fool,  I  believe  ;  but  I  am  not  yet  such  a  fool  as  not  to 
know  that  there  is  but  one  man  in  the  world  to  whom  I  could 
write  such  a  confession.  Nothing  better  prompts  it  than  pure 
selfishness,  I  am  aware — ^but  with  me  that  is  strong.  I  have  that 
notion  of  you  that  you  would  not  care  to  keep  what  you  held  only 
by  priority  of  claim.  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  supposition  upon 
which  I  am  going,  yet  it  is  my  chance  for  life,  and  I  cannot  yield 
it  up—that  were  the  lady  free,  in  conscience  as  well  as  in  fact, 
she  might  be  induced  to  loot  favourably  on  me.  I  ought  to  add, 
that  I  believe  such  a  consciousness  has  never  shaped  itseK  to  her 
mind ;  the  innocence  with  which  she  may  at  fiit  have  entered 
into  some  sort  of  obligation  would  not  lessen  or  alter  its  truth 
or  stringency  to  her  pure  mind.  The  game  is  in  your  own  hands, 
Linden, — so  is  your  unworthy  friend,  Julius  Harrison. 

"  P.8. — One  thing  further  I  ought  to  add — that  a  somewhak 

delicate  state  of  nerves  and  health,  over  which  I  have  been  fof 

some  time  watching,  would  make  any  rash  broaching  of  this 

subject  very  inexpedient  and  unsafe.    I  need  not  enforce  thi^ 

bint." 
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CHAPTER  TiXTT. 

Thb  spring  opened  &om  day  to  daj,  and  the  apple-bloesoms  were 
bursting.  Mr  Linden  mi^nt  soon  be  looked  for,  and  one  warm 
May  afternoon  Faith  went  in  to  make  his  room  ready.  It  was  the 
first  day  she  had  been  fit  for  it,  and  she  was  ^et  so  little  strong 
tiiat  she  must  take  care  of  her  movements.  With  slow  and  unable 
fingers  she  did  her  pleasant  work,  and  then,  yenr  tired,  sat  down 
in  her  old  reading;  windowHseat  and  went  into  a  long  dream-medi- 
tation. It  was  pleasant  for  a  while,  in  harmony  with  the  summer 
air  and  the  robins  in  the  maple  ;  it  ^ot  round  at  last  into  the  train 
of  the  last  weeks.  A  fruitless  reverie  ended  in  Faith's  getting  very 
weary  ;  and  she  went  back  to  her  own  room  to  put  herself  on  tlie 
couch  cushions  and  go  to  sleep. 

Sleep  held  on  its  way  after  a  peaceful  fashion,  yet  not  so  but 
that  Faith's  face  showed  traces  of  her  thoughts.  Mrs  Derrick  came 
softly  and  watched  her,  and  the  spring  air  blew  back  the  curtains 
and  fanned  her,  and  brushed  her  hair  with  its  perfumed  wings ; 
and  one  or  two  honey-bees  buzzed  in  and  sought  honey  from  the 
Doctor's  flowers  and  forsook  them  again  for  the  fields. 

Up  there  at  last,  following  Mrs  Derrick,  came  Mr  linden. 
Witn  few  reasons  asked  or  told  of  his  sudden  appearance  ;  with 
little  said  even  of  Faith's  illness  but  the  mere  fact,  he  went  up  to 
the  sun-lit  room  and  there  stayed.  Not  restin^ly  in  Faith's  easy- 
chair,  but  standing  by  the  low  fireplace,  just  Tmere  he  could  have 
the  fullest  view  of  her.  Mrs  Derrick  came  and  went — ^ho  never 
stirred.  The  sunbeams  came  and  went,  wrapped  Faith  in  their 
bright  folds  and  lay  at  his  feet,  then  began  to  withdraw  altogether. 
They  had  showed  him  the  unwontedly  pale  and  worn  face,  and 
lit  up  the  weary  lines  in  which  the  lips  lay  asleep ;  and  just 
when  the  sunbeams  had  left  it  all,  Mr  Linden  became  aware  that 
two  dark  eyes  had  softly  opened,  and  were  gazing  at  Iiitti  as  if  he 
were  a  figure  in  a  dream.  So  perhaps  for  a  minute  he  seemed, 
touched  with  the  light  as  he  was,  which  made  a  glorification  in  the 
brown  locks  of  his  hair  and  gleamed  about  "  pleasant  outlines" 
standing  as  fixed  and  stiU  as  a  statue,  But  they  were  not  statue 
eyes  wmch  looked  into  hers,  and  Faith's  dreamlike  gaze  was  only 
for  a  moment.  Then  every  line  of  her  fewe  changed  with  joy,  and 
she  sprang  up  to  hide  it  in  Mr  Linden's  arms.  He  stood  still, 
holding  her  as  one  holds  some  rescued  thing.  For  Faith  was  too 
weak  to  be  just  herseK,  and  weariness  and  gladness  had  found  theii 
own  very  unusual  en>ression  in  an  outflow  of  nervous  tears. 

Something  seemed  to  have  taken  away  Mr  Linden's  power  of 
words.  He  did  place  her  among  the  cushions  again,  but  if  every 
one  of  her  tears  nad  be^a  balm  to  him  he  could  not  have  let  them 
flow  more  unchecked.    Perhaps  the  iecollectioa  thd&  \Scl^  MMt<^ 
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teais  came  suddenly,  for  with  very  sudden  Bweet  peremptorinesa 
he  said,  "  Faith,  hush !    Are  you  so  glad  to  see  me  ] " 

She  was  instantly  stilL    No  answer. 

"  What  then  ^  "  The  intonation  was  most  tender ;  so  rather 
than  by  any  playfulness,  cancelling  his  own  question.  She  raised 
her  head,  she  had  dismissed  her  tears,  yet  the  smile  with  which 
her  glance  favoured  him  was  a  sort  of  rainbow  smile,  bom  of  clouds. 

"That  is  a  very  struggling  and  misty  Sunbeam ! "  said  Ms 
Linden.    "  Is  that  why  I  was  Kept  out  of  its  range  so  long  ?  " 

Faith's  head  drooped.  Her  forehead  lay  lightly  against  him  ; 
he  could  not  see  what  sort  of  a  smile  she  wore. 

"Whereupon  it  goes  into  seclusion  altogether.  Mignonette, 
look  up  and  kiss  me ;  how  much  longer  do  you  suppose  I  can 
wait  for  that?" 

He  had  no  longer  to  wait  at  that  time,  and  the  touch  of  her 
lips  was  with  a  tremulous  gladness  which  was  tale-telling.  And 
then  the  position  of  the  lowered  head,  and  the  hand  which  kept 
its  place  on  his  shoulder,  showed  him  that  she  was  clinging, 
thouffh  with  shy  eagerness,  like  a  bird  that  with  tired  wing  has 
found  her  nest.  With  one  of  those  quick  impulses  which  to-d^ 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  his  usual  steadiness,  Mr 
Linden  bent  down  and  blessed  her — ^Ln  words  such  as  she  never 
remembered  from  other  lips.  Not  many,  indeed,  but  deep  and 
strong,  as  the  very  depth  and  strength  of  his  own  human  and 
reli^ous  nature ;  words  that  stilled  Faith's  heart  as  with  the 
shadowing  of  peace ;  so  that  for  the  time  she  could  not  wonder, 
but  only  rest.  They  made  her  tremble  a  moment ;  then  she 
rested  as  if  the  words  had  been  a  spelL  But.  the  rest  wrought 
action.  Faith  drew  back  presently,  and  looked' up  at  Mr  Linden 
to  see  how  he  looked  ;  and  then  she  could  not  telL  Her  puzzled 
eyes  foimd  nothing  to  remark  upon. 

"  Endy,  I  thought  you  would  not  be  here  for  two  or  three  days 
yet." 

"  It  was  nearly  impossible.  My  child,  when  did  you  get  sick?" 
— ^^  Oh,  a  good  while  ago." 

"A  good  while!"  Mr  Linden  repeated,  with  grave  emphaala 

"  Well,  do  you  think  it  would  have  lengthened  Qie  time  to  have 
me  come  and  see  you  ?" 

Faith's  heart  was  too  full,  and  her  answer,  looking  down,  was  a 
tremulous,  quiet,  and  tender — "  I  don't  think  it  womd." 

"  Then  wherefore  was  I  not  permitted  ? " — ^"  I  didn't  want  you 
to  come  then." 

"And    again,   wherefore ?"—" Why,   you   know,    Endy,    I 
couldn't  want  you  till  you  were  ready  to  come." 
♦"I  should  have  been  most  emphatically  ready  !    What  sort  o! 
medical  attendance  have  you  had  ? "— "  Good ;  you  know  I  had 
3>r  Harrison." 
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m  did  his  dn^  faithfully  1 " — "  I  gness  lie  nlwajv  docfl 
'~il  duty,"  said  Faith,  somewhat  quietly. 

a  Hort  of  whole-flonled  thing,  to  mj  mind,"  said  Mr 
"  Do  you  think  all  hia  mimstraDons  did  yousood  1 " 
.  raa  pain  <itid  vonder.and  even  some  fear,  in  Eaidi's  eyea 
Mked  at  Mr  Linden. 
^  oi^ht  not  to  have  done  me  any  hanm"Bhesaid,meeklr. 

HB^,  Faith  1  IthouRht" Very  ftoft(y  and  thoughtfully 

~ "M  came  about  her  nair,  hia  eyes  looking  at  her,  Faim 
dly  tell  hnw.    The  pain  of  those  weeks  stung  her  again 
,  and  the  ahame,  and  the  ncedlessnesa.     Faith's  head 

Son  Mr  Linden's  breast,  for  the  tears  came  bitterly, 
J.  net  know  that.     He  only  knew  that  they  came, 
jlier  with  a  strong  arm,  as  if  against  some  one  else — 
"r  her  with  grave   KiBsea,  not  with  words — Mr  Linden 
:  her  to  ev^xtk. 

,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  you  will  do  yourself  harm.  Has  ha 
_B  this  stiite  of  the  nervea  that  no  talks  abont )  and  in 
tible  way  I " — "  Don't  talk  about  it,  Endy,"  said  Faith, 
M  for  self-command.  "  I  am  foolish,  and  ■wrong,  and 
Pll  toll  ycu  another  time."    But  Faith's  head  kept  ita 

,11  think  1  can  wait,  to  know  what  has  made  my  coming 
ii  B  tearful  affair  1 " — "  Yes.  Becatise  it 's  all  over  now. 
J  is  over  t '—"  All— that  you  wouldn't  like." 
L  Tou  talk  in  perfect  riddles  I  It  is  well  that  what  I 
^thls  very  pale  little  face  is  less  puzzling.  Did  you  tell 
dson  of  your  claim  upon  me )  — "  Wuat ) "  sne  said 

1  knew  what  that  cl^m  is.    Did  von  tell  him, 
c  ejej  fell  again.    "  Yea— at  least— I  showed  him 

T  to  Ilia  suit.  Faith  J  "— "  No.    He  waa  talking  as  I 
■"  e  Any."    Faith's  cheeks  were  growing  beauOfaUy 

__  JO  protcit  yoarself,  or  me  ) "  smd  Mr  Linden,  watching 
tfth's  glance  up  and  down  was  inexpressibly  pretty. — 
t,  I  think." 

1  a  etranga  power  of  eiciting  and  keepii^  down  my 
e  and  the  same  time,"  said  Mi  Linden,    "  What  did 
fc^  to  you  t " 

-g  about  me.     It  was  something— about  you— which  I 
■"™  to  hive  him  say." 

aiiiilsd,  and  called  her  a  little  "crusader,  but  the 

. e  balk.     Dr  Harrison  had  known,  then,  just  what 

js  tryinn  to  break ;  had  felt  sure — must  have  felt  sure — 
r  were  bonda  of  very  deep  love  aiui  «ff&&ssoKfc  \  «s^ 
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thereupon,  liad  coolly  set  liimself  to  sow  mistrust.  Mr  Idndeu 
was  very  silent,  the  ieen  words  of  indignation  that  rose  to  his 
lips  ever  driven  hack  and  turned  aside  hj  Faith's  face,  which  told 
80  plainly  that  she  could  hear  no  excitement  He  spoke  at  last 
with  great  deliheration. 

"  You  may  as  well  show  it  to  all  Pattaquasset,  Mignonette, — 
for  aU  Pattaquasset  shall  know  hefore  I  have  heen  here  much 
longer." 

«  What  ?— why  1"  she  said,  starting. — ^"For  what  you  will,  love. 
I  think  you  need  the  protection  of  my  name.** 

Faith  could  not  deny  it ;  howsoever  she  looked  quaintly  grave 
upon  the  proposition. 

"  Do  you  know  how  you  will  have  to  scour  the  country  now, 
and  make  yourself  as  much  as  possihle  like  cowslips  and  hutter- 
cups  and  primroses  and  mouse-ear?"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling. 
^  One  day  you  may  he  a  spring  heauty,  and  the  next  meadow- 
sweet, and  when  I  see  you  a  wild  pink  I  shall  feel  comparatively 
happy." 

Faith,  with  a  very  little  laugh,  remarked  that  she  did  not  feel 
as  if  she  ever  should  he  anythmg  mid, 

<*  What  is  your  definition  of  wild  ?  "— «  Not  tame;*' 

"  Does  that  meek  adjective  express  the  kind  of  pink  vou  intend 
to  he?"— "I  didn't  say  what  I  should  he ;  I  onfy  spoke  of  what 
I  am.*' 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  future  tense  of  this  very  indicative  moodi" 
he  said,  touching  her  cheeks. — "  If  you  know  it." 

"  If  I  know  it !  You  wiU  he  (some  months  later)  a  Linden 
flower ! — whether  wild  or  tame  remains  to  he  seen.** 

Unless  Linden  flowers  can  he  sometimes  found  a  good  deal 
deeper-coloured  than  pinks,  there  was  at  least  very  little  present 
resemhlance.  The  only  notice  Faith  took  of  this  prophecy  was 
an  involuntary  one.  The  door  softly  opened  at  this  point,  and 
Mrs  Derrick  came  in  to  announce  tea.  She  stood  still  a  moment 
surveying  them  hoth. 

"  How  do  you  think  she  looks,  Mr  Linden  ? " 

His  eyes  went  hack  to  Faith,  giving  a  quick  reply  which  he  did 
not  mean  they  should.  "  She  looks  like  a  dear  child,  as  she  is, 
Mrs  Derrick.  I  cannot  say  much  more  for  her.  But  I  shall  take 
her  down  to  tea.*' 

Mrs  Derrick  went  joyfully  off  for  shawls  and  wrappers.  Mr 
Linden  was  silent;  ms  eyes  had  not  stirred.  But  he  amused 
himself  with  taking  some  of  the  violets  from  the  tahle  near  hy 
and  fastening  them  in  her  helt  and  hair ;  the  very  touch  of  his 
fingei-s  telling  some  things  he  did  not  speak. 

"  Sunheam,  do  you  fed  as  if  you  could  hear  transportation?" 

"Not  as  a  sunheam.  I  could  walk  down,  I  think,"  said  Faith. 
Mr  Lmdea  remarked  that  the  truth  of  that  propc^tion  would 
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nover  be  known ;  and  then  she  was  mnffled  in  a  large  soft  shawl, 
and  carried  down-stairs  and  laid  on  the  sofa  hi  the  sitting-room. 
The  windows  were  open  for  the  Mar  wind,  bnt  there  was  a  dain^ 
little  fire  stUl ;  everything  looked  strangely  familiar,  even  Mi' 
Linden,  though  his  face  wore  not  just  its  most  wonted  expression. 
He  had  laid  her  down  amon^  the  cushions  and  loosened  her 
wrapping  shawl,  and  paid  a  litfle  attention  to  the  fire ;  and  now 
Btood  ia  Dr  Harrison's  favourite  place,  looking  at  her,  perhaps 
trying  to  see  whether  she  looked  more  like  herself  down-stairs 
than  she  had  done  above.  He  could  not  find  that  she  did.  Faith 
felt  as  if  a  great  cloud  had  rolled  over  and  rolled  oif  from  her,  yet 
in  her  very  happiness  she  had  a  sreat  desire  to  crv ;  her  weakness 
of  body  helped  that.  Her  head  lay  still  upon  the  cu^ons  with. 
fingers  pressed  upon  her  brow.  She  hardly  dared  look  at  Mr 
Linden ;  her  eye  wandered  over  less  dangerous  things,  yet  it  saw 
him  not  the  less.    How  sweetly  the  wind  blew  ! 

Mr  Linden  went  off  to  the  window  and  picked  three  or  four  of 
the  May  roses  that  grew  there,  and  then  coming  to  sit  down  by 
Faith's  sofa,  softly  pushed  one  of  the  buds  in  between  her  fingers, 
and  matle  the  rest  into  a  breast-knot  which  he  laid  on  the  iniite 
folds  of  her  dress.  He  put  other  roses  in  her  cheeks  then,  but  it 
was  all  done  with  a  curious  quietness  that  covered  less  quiet 
things.  Faith  took  the  flowers  and  played  with  them,  ventmiM 
scarce  a  look  of  answer.  With  the  wasted  cheek,  the  delicate  flusn 
on  it,  and  all  the  stirred  fountain  of  feeling  which  she  was  not  so 
able  as  usual  to  control,  Faith  was  very  lovelv,  to  which  effect  the 
roses  and  violets  scattered  over  her  lent  a  help  of  their  own.  Mr 
Linden  looked  at  her,  giving  now  and  then  a  little  arranging 
touch  to  flowers  or  hair,  with  an  unbending  face,  which  ended  at 
last  ia  a  very  fulL  bright  smile,  though  just  why  it  rouged  her 
cheeks  so  instantly  Faith  did  not  feel  quite  sure.    She  felt  the  rouge. 

"  I  am  glad  you  feel  like  yourself  again,"  she  remarked. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  do  ?  " — "  I  think  you  look  so." 

"  Quite  a  mistake.  I  am  only  bewitched.  That  is  somewhat 
like  myseK,  I  must  own." 

Faith's  face  made  a  remonstrance,  not  at  all  calculated  to  be 
BuccessfuL 

"  Please,  don't  bewitch  me  then,"  said  Mr  Linden,  answering 
the  look.  "  You  know  I  cannot  help  it,  and  on  the  whole  you 
don't  wish  I  could.  What  do  you  think  of  her  now,  Mrs  Derrick?" 
he  added,  getting  up  to  roll  the  tea-table  close  to  the  sofa.  The 
folding  of  Mrs  Derrick's  hands  was  significant. 

"Yes,  but  you  must  not  look  at  her  so/*  said  Mr  Linden, 
demurely  arranging  the  table  and  sofa  angles  in  harmonious 
relation.    "  You  should  look  with  cool  imconcem,  as  I  do." 

<<  r(w /"  said  Mrs  Derrick.  <<  Well,  I  should  like  to  aea  tJoA^^st 

once."  - 
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Faith  laughed  again,  and  was  ready  for  her  supper  after  a  new 
£a8hion  from  what  she  had  known  for  many  a  day  past  There  is 
no  doubt  bat  cresses  and  broiled  pigeon  were  good  that  night. 


CHAPTER  LXIIL 

What  a  twitter  of  birds  was  in  Faith's  ears  as  she  awoke  next 
morning !  Perhaps  they  were  not  really  more  noisy  than  nsual, 
but  she  seemed  to  hear  them  more  ;  ana  then  it  was  a  soft  balmy 
morning,  with  a  joyous  spring  sunshine  and  a  dancing  spring  air, 
which  gave  full  effect  to  all  the  bird  voices.  Faith  listened  to  the 
chorus,  the  choir,  the  concert,  the  solos,  with  a  delighted  ear. 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  came  to  Faith  from  without ;  within 
her  room,  Mrs  Derrick  moved  silently  about,  lighting  the  fire, 
arranging  the  window  curtains,  the  table  and  couch,  &ying  out 
Faith's  dresring-gown  to  air,  but  not  saying  a  word  to  her  yet,  lest 
she  might  be  asleep.  Faith  could  see  the  relief  and  gladness  in 
every  step  her  mother  took,  and  well  knew  why.  On  the  white 
spread  b^ore  her  lav  a  glowing  little  bunch  of  spring  flowers,  tiie 
last  nighfs  dew  yet  nidmg  in  the  depths  of  the  violets^  and  sprink- 
ling the  leaves  of  the  May  roses,  and  maMng  the  windnowers 
look  at  her  witii;wet  eyes.  Faith  grasped  these  and  held  a  con- 
siderably long  conversation  with  them';  then  found  it  in  her  heart 
to  speak  otherwise. 

"Mother,**  said  she,  with  a  little  smile  upon  the  contented 
languor  of  convalescence,  "  you  feel  better  !" 

Mrs  Derrick  came  qmck  to  her  side,  and  kissed  her  and  stroked 
her  face.    "  Pretty  child,"  she  said,  "  so  do  you." 

Which  fact  Faith  confirmed  by  setting  about  the  business  of 
dressing  with  more  energy  and  ^ood  wiU  than  she  had  for  manv  a 
day  brought  to  it.  The  pale  cheeks  were  not  quite  so  pale  tms 
morning.  The  white  dress  was  tied  round  the  waist  with  Uuxt  blue 
riband  of  long  ago,  never  yet  spoiled  with  wearing ;  and  in  it  the 
roses  and  violets  made  a  spot  of  warmer  colour.  When  at  last  she 
was  ready,  and  had  stepp^  out  into  the  hall,  Mr  Linden  met  her 
there  as  he  had  done  tne  night  after  the  fire  ;  and  as  then,  stayed 
her  for  a  minute  and  scanned  her  face  ;  with  a  different  look  from 
then,  with  a  different  sort  of  gravity,  which  gladness  did  not  quite 
cover  up.  He  asked  no  questions  but  with  his  eyes,  and  did  not 
say  much  but  with  his  lips ;  then  carried  her  down  to  the  break- 
fast-room. 

"  Mignonette,"  he  said,  "  what  time  to-day  will  it  please  you  to 
take  a  drive  ? "  The  pleasure  of  the  idea  brought  the  colour  to 
Faith's  cheeks.  "  I  suppose  I  had  better  ask  Dr  Harrison  first 
wbetber  I  may  go^**  she  said*  gjcavely. 
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"  Not  at  alL    He  haa  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  it" 

"  Then  as  soon  as  he  is  gone  1  am  ready." 

"We  will  not  wait  for  lum,"  said  Mr  linden. 

«  But,  Endy,  later  will  do  just  as  well,  won't  it  ? "—«  No,  love, 
not  half  so  welL" 

"  Why  1 " — "  Principally,  because  I  want  you  to  be  out  when 
Dr  Harrison  comes."  And  quitting  that  subject,  Mr  Linden 
wheeled  her  round  to  the  nearer  consideration  of  biscuits  and 
coffee,  leaving  Dr  Harrison,  for  the  time,  quite  out  of  sight.  Out 
of  his  own  sight,  that  is,  for  Faith  plainly  did  not  forget  him. 
She  was  a  delicious  thing  to  take  care  of  this  morning — ^in  that 
delicacy  of  bodily  condition  to  which  the  strong  love  to  minister, 
and  a  tenderness  of  spirit  which  grew  out  of  other  things,  and 
X  which  to-day  she  had  no  force  to  hide.  And  there  was  an  appre- 
\Jiension  which  Mr  Linden  could  see  behind  her  eyes  every 
tiiiroi;hey  came  to  his  face.  Faith  was  gathering  her  powers  for  a 
struggle ;  yet  she  had  no  mind  to  b%in  it,  and  waited  after 
bre€3:fast  tUl  Mr  Linden  should  bring  up  the  subject  again.  He 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  bring  it  up.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he 
was  in  a  mood  that  could  not  do  enough  for  her.  It  was  a  mood 
Faith  must  try.  ^ 

As  the  morning  had  worn  on,  and  she  saw  some  preHminaiy 
movement  on  Mr  Linden's  part,  which  looked  like  action,  she  put 
her  hand  in  his  and  lifted  ner  eyes  to  his  face,  with  a  gentle  plea 
in  them,  speaking  in  musical  softness.  "  Endv,  will  you  let  me 
wait  till  Dr  Harrison  has  made  his  visit  ? "  The  little  hand  was 
clasped  and  held  fast. 

"  He  would  not  wish  to  see  you  with  me.  Mignonette ;  and  I 
certainly  will  not  let  him  see  you  without." 

"  Oh,  why,  Endy  ? " — "  Because,  Mignonette — I  cannot  tell  you. 
Don't  ask  me." 

Faith  flushed  and  looked  troubled,  but  somewhat  timid  too,  and 
asked  no  more.    She  puzzled  over  the  subject. 

"  Then,  Endy,  suppose  we  don't  go  out  to  drive  to-day  ? " — 
'*  Suppose  we  do.  Wnat  are  you  rouging  your  cheeks  for  ?"  he 
added,  smiling.  "  Faith,  I  know  I  have  no  legal  right  to  control 
your  actions,  and  yet  in  this  case  you  must  let  me  say  for  you 
what  I  should  for  my  sister  or  my  wife." 

How  Faith  wished  to  know  why  I  The  rouge  grew  bright ;  but 
forbidden  to  ask,  she  dared  not  ask.  "  Would  you  care  ff  we  did 
not  go  out  to-day  ? "  she  said,  with  some  timid  hesitation. — "  Very 
much." 

She  was  silenced.  That  Mr  Linden  had  some  strong  reason  it 
was  plain  ;  not  the  less  the  thought  of  Dr  Harrison  grieved  her. 
But  she  said  nothing.  Nor  did  he,  upon  that  subject — threw  it  to 
the  winds  apparently.  The  first  move  was  to  take  her  up-stairs 
again,  and  bestow  her  daintily  among  cushions^  thecL^a  ^Xs^^asst 
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and  spice  her  cup  of  chicken  broth  with  pepper  aaad  talk,  till  both 
it  and  Faith  were  warm,  and  Mrs  Derrick  in  a  state  of  delight ; 
the  good|  sweet  effect  of  which  mode  of  treatment  was  shown  in 
the  war  "the  fringed  curtains"  of  Faith's  eyes  weie  by  and  by 
dropped  by  sleep  herseK.  "When  she  awoke  Mr  Linden  was  gone^ 
aaa  Mis  Derrick  sat  there  keeping  watch. 

**  Has  the  Doctor  been  here,  mother  ?  " — "  Why,  child,"  said  her 
motiher,  "he's  slipped  off  'Stranger,*  in  some  of  his  capers,  and 
hart  his  ancle ;  so  Reuben  says  he  wont  come  till  to-morrow. 
Shall  I  teU  Mr  Linden  he  may  come  up  ?  " 

^^yes.**    Faith  f elt  it  a  reHef. 

Mr  Linden  came  to  tell  her  the  carria^  was  ready. 

It  seemed  to  Faith  as  if  Jerry  knew  ms  old  driver,  with  such 
good  will  did  he  set  forth,  with  such  little  snorts  of  high  spirit 
and  tossings  of  head  and  mane.  Down  the  old  farm  road,  among 
fields  of  fresh  grain  and  fresh  ploughing,  where  blue  birds  sat  on 
the  fences,  and  jocund  dandelions  sunned  themselves  by  the  way- 
side. The  breeze  came  fresh  into  Faith's  face,  tossing  back  her 
hair ;  and  presently  with  the  scent  of  buds  and  flowers  and 
ploughed  laud  came  a  mingling  of  the  sea-breeze,  for  Mr  Linden 
was  driving  that  way.  He  was  right  to  make  her  come*  Faith 
felt  it  in  her  heart,  and  so  did  he.  There  had  been  few  words 
spoken  hitherto,  but  now  he  turned  to  her  with  a  smOe  of  great 
satisfaction,  saying,  **  Mignonette^  this  breeze  is  teUmg  upon  your 
cheeks." 

"It  is  going  all  through  me!"  said  Faith,  drawing  an  eager 
breath  of  appreciation.  Mr  Linden  gave  her  shawls  and  cushions 
some  arranging  touches,  and  to  her  a  glad  word  or  two  of  answer, 
then  drove  on  down  to  the  shore ;  not  at  their  usual  bathing  and 
picnic  place,  but  at  the  farther  out  Barley  Point,  where  the  breeze 
came  in  its  full  freshness  and  the  waves  rolled  in  white-crested- 
There  he  made  Jerry  stand  still  for  a  while,  and  made  Faith  lean 
upon  him  and  so  rest. 

They  were  somewhat  elevated  above  the  sea,  where  the  barren 
face  of  the  land  broke  down  suddenly  some  twenty  feet  With 
what  a  sweet  dash  the  waves  broke  upon  the  beach,  chasing  up 
the  wet  sand  and  laying  down  a  little  freight  of  sea-weed  here  and 
there !  how  the  water  sparkled  and  glittered,  and  was  blue  and 
white  and  green  and  neutral  tint  1  how  the  gulls  soared  and  stooped 
and  flapped  their  wings  in  the  gay  breeze,  before  which  the  white- 
winged  vessels  flew  on  a  more  steady  course  !  Jerry  pawed  the 
turf,  and  shook  his  head  in  approbation,  and  Faith's  head  lay  very 
stilL  Perhaps  Mr  Linden  thought  she  had  done  talking  enough 
that  day,  for  he  was  rather  silent ;  only  watching  her  lest  she 
should  be  tired,  or  have  too  much  of  the  air.  What  he  watched 
her  for  all  the  rest  of  the  time  was  best  known  to  himself.  Her 
brow  had  its  old  qmet  again  now,  though  her  face  was  grave 
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beyond  its  old  wont ;  and  the  eyes,  as  he  could  see  them^  wera 
soitly  grave  and  softly  glad  togeUier,  intently  going  firom  the 
white-tipped  water  to  the  white-winged  gulls  and  the  clouds  gray 
and  white  that  sailed  above  them.  Suddenly,  after  a  long  roam- 
ing over  the  fresh  life  that  was  abroad  there,  the  eyes  were  lifted 
to  his  face. 

"  Endecott,  what  are  you  working  so  hard  for  f  *  A  very  gay 
chaise  of  face  answered  her. 

"  So  hard  as  what  ? " — "  As  you  do.** 

"  What  makes  you  think  I  am  working  *  so  hard,'  little  Migno^ 
nette  1  have  I  given  you  that  impression  i  I  did  not  mean  it  Do 
I  look  overworked  1  '^— «  No,''  said  Faith,  "  I  think  not^  but  that  < 
is  not  the  thing.  Why  do  you,  Endecott  ?"  It  was  a  very  gently 
put  question,  but  put  with  eyes  and  lips  as  well  as  the  sweet  voice, 
dainty  in  its  half-timidity  mixed  with  the  sweetness.  Mr  Linden 
looked  down  at  her  till  the  question  was  finished,  but  then  he 
looked  off  at  the  dancing  water  ;  the  smile  which  had  been  dawn- 
ing upon  his  lips  breakmg  out  into  very  full  sunshine.  It  was  a 
strange  smile,  very  enjoying  and  yet  a  little  moved. 

"  Mignonette,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  her  again,  "  do  you 
know  what  a  dear  little  child  you  are?"  Her  eyes  wavered, 
then  faced  him  again  with  a  sort  of  smiling  gravity,  as  not  relin- 
quishing their  answer.  "  You  will  be  dreadfully  shocked  if  I  tell 
you." 

"  Shall  II"  she  said,  not  believing  him. 

"  Yes.  But  what  do  you  suppose  I  am  doing  ?  what  has  put 
all  this  into  your  head  ? " — "  I  heard  it,"  said  Faith. 

"From  whom?" — "I  don't  know.  But  somebody  that  won- 
dered what  jrou  were  doing  it  for." 

"  Most  emgmatical  information  !  What  *  it '  did  somebody  say 
I  was  doing?" — "Working  hard — giving  lessons,*  said  Faith, 
dropping  her  voice. 

"  W eU,  what  else  was  I  doing  when  I  was  here  ?  That  should 
not  shock  you,  dear  child." 

"  You  were  not  doing  anything  else  when  you  were  here— that 
is  the  very  thing,  Endecott." 

"  Mignonette,  I  have  done  nothing  to  hurt  myself,  as  yon  may 
see.    I  am  very  strong  to  work." 

She  gave  a  little  grave  glance  at  him,  grave  with  a  background 
of  regretfulness,  and  placed  herself  back  in  her  former  position ; 
pushing  her  questions  no  further.  But  Mr  Linden  did  not  look 
grave. 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  teU  you  all  about  my  work,'*  he  said  ; 
"  that  I  did  not  long  ago  was  for  two  or  three  reasons  which  you 
will  understand.  I  told  you  once,  dear  Faith,  upon  a  mght 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  that  I  had  means  enough  to  carry  me 
thrcmgh  my  studies ;  but  two  things  made  mi^  ^^<^i&L<^»sQiS5^  "va 
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earn  a  good  deal  more.  One  was,  that  I  would  always  rathef 
work  than  not  to  have  what  I  want  to  spend  in  various  good  and 
pleasant  ways." 

**  Yesy"  she  said,  a  little  eagerly.  He  looked  at  her  with  that 
same  smile  coming  over  his  face. 

**  It  will  shock  von,"  he  said,  "  however.  The  other  reason  was 
this.  We  aCTeed  how  I  should  choose  between  two  gardens 
wherein  to  plieuie  my  Mimionette.  But  it  may  chance  mat  for 
even  the  ofrer  of  one  I  shall  have  to  wait,  ana  for  Mignonette  I 
cannot.  VcweinmUf  Mademoiselle  f ''  Yes,  clearly  enough  ;  as 
he  could  tell  by  the  bright  flush  which  mounted  up  to  her  fore- 
•  head  and  made  her  arhodora  again.  And  doubtless,  Faith  would 
have  said  several  things,  only,  she  could  not !  and  so  sat  like  the 
stillest  of  scared  mice,  with  no  more  words  at  command.  Mr 
Linden  laughed,  telling  her  he  thought  there  was  no  hope  of 
benefiting  her  cheeks  any  further  that  day,  and  that,  to  judge  by 
her  eyelids,  deep  would  be  the  next  thing ;  and  so  turned  the  little 
carriage  round,  and  Jerry's  head  towards  home. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Dinner  was  ready  when  they  reached  home,  so  that  Faith  was 
taken  at  once  to  the  table  ;  and  when  dinner  was  over,  up-stairs 
to  go  to  sleep.    And  sleep  held  her  well  nigh  all  the  afternoon. 
The  sunbeams  were  long,  the  light  of  day  was  growing  gentle, 
when  Faith  at  last  awoke,  and  arose  with  a  tinge  in  her  cheeks 
and  a  face  getting  to  be  itseK  again.    She  put  her  hair  and  her 
dress  in  fresh  order,  and  went  softly  about  aoing  the  same  office 
for  several  things  in  the  room ;  thmking  all  the  while  what  Mr 
Linden  had  been  working  for,  and  how  shut  her  mouth  was,  from 
saying  anything  about  it. 
"  Where  is  Mr  Linden,  mother  ? " — "  Down- stairs." 
"  I  am  going  down-  too.    I  am  quite  well  enough  without  being 
carried.    Come,  mother." 
"  He  won't  like  it,  child  ;  you  'd  better  let  me  call  him." 
"  No,  indeed,"  said  Faith.    "  I  '11  just  take  your  arm,  mother. 
It  will  do  me  good." 

So,  softly,  and  with  a  little  wilful  pleasure  on  Faith's  part,  the 
stairs  were  descended;  and  not  content  with  that.  Faith  went  into 
the  tea-room,  and  began,  as  of  old,  to  give  a  delicate  hand  to  the 
tea-table  arrangements.  Then,  when  all  was  done,  slowly  made 
her  entrance  into  the  other  room ;  but  there,  to  Faith's  dismay, 
were  two  gentlemen  instead  of  one,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  in  earnest  conversation.    Both  turned  the  minute  she  opened 
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the  door,  and  Sg[iiire  Stoutenburgh  came  towards  her,  exclaiming, 
"  Why,  Miss  Faith,  nobody  gave  me  any  hope  of  seeing  you.  My 
dear,  are  you  as  well  as  you  look  1 " 

Faith's  instant  extreme  desire  was  to  quit  the  field  she  had  so 
rashly  ventured  upon.  Her  answer  to  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  if  made, 
was  too  unintelligible  to  be  imdeistood  or  remembei^ ;  and 
meanwhile  she  was,  as  the  Squire  had  hinted,  looking  very  well, 
and  a  picture  of  dainty  confusion.  It  might  not  help  the  confu- 
sion, though  it  did  put  her  face  more  out  of  sight,  to  be  rescued 
from  the  Squire's  hands  and  placed  in  the  easy-chair. 

"  No,  she  is  not  as  well  as  she  looks,  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  and 
therefore  you  must  not  keep  her  standing." 

"  I  won't  keep  her,  nor  you  neither,  long,"  said  the  Squire. 
"Miss  Faith,  I  nope  you  11  keep  Aim,  standing  or  kneeling,  or 
Bomething-^all  summer.  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay,  sure 
enough  1 " — "  Till  I  must  go."  Faim  heard  the  smile  with  which 
it  was  spoken. 

"  Then  I  shall  go  home  a  happy  man,"  said  Mr  Stoutenburgh, 
with  a  sort  of  earnest  heartiness  which  became  him  very  well 
"  My  dear,  I  'm  as  glad  as  if  you  were  my  own  daughter ;  and 
you'll  let  me  say  that,  because  your  father  and  I  were  such 
friends."  With  which  original  ana  sincere  expression  of  feeling, 
the  Squire  went  off. 

"You  naughty  child  ! "  Mr  Linden  said,  coming  back  to  Faith's 
chair,  "  who  gave  you  leave  to  come  down-stairs  f  I  shouldn't  be 
at  all  surprised  if  you  had  been  after  cream." — "  No,  I  haven't, 
Endy,"  said  Faith,  lifting  up  her  face,  which  was  in  a  sort  of  over- 
whelmed state. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "  he  said,  smiling. — ^  Don't  mind  me," 
said  Faith,  passing  her  hands  over  her  face.  "  I  am  half  ashamed 
of  myself ;  I  shall  be  better  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  How  do  you  feel,  after  your  ride  and  your  deep  1 " — "  Oh, 
well !  nicely ! "  she  said,  in  happy  accents. 

"What  made  you  try  to  walk  down-stairs?" — "I  thought  I 
could  do  it" 

"  And  knew  I  would  not  let  you.  Will  you  be  in  a  talking 
mood  after  tea  ? " — "  I  am  now.  I  have  been  wanting  to  talk  to 
you,  Endecott,  ever  since  you  got  home." 

"  What  about  ?  "— "  About  these  weeks." 

The  summons  to  tea  came  then,  however ;  but  when  tea  was 
disposed  of,  and  Faith  had  come  back  to  her  sofa  in  the  sitting- 
room,  Mr  Linden  took  his  place  at  her  side. 

"  Now  I  am  ready  for  *  these  weeks,' "  he  said. 

Faith  was  less  ready  than  he,  though  she  had  wished  for  the 
talk.  Her  face  darkened  to  something  of  the  weary  look  with 
which  he  had  found  her. 

"  Endecott,  I  have  wanted  to  see  you  dreadfully ! "    Ba  Ici^k^ 
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pained— not  merely,  ehe  knew^  because  of  that :  bat  the  thought 
bad  no  farther  expression. 

"  What  has  been  the  matter,  my  dear  child  ?  " 

Faith's  hand  and  head  went  down'  on  his  shoulder,  as  on  a  rest 
thej  had  long  coveted.  '^  I  am  afraid  yon  will  be  ashamed  of  me, 
i&idecott,  but  I  will  tell  you.  You  know,  since  I  have  been  sick, 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Dr  Hardson — every  day,  and  twice  a 
day.    I  couldn't  help  it"— «  No." 

«  And,  Endy,  he  used  to  talk  to  me."—"  Yes,'*  The  word  was 
short  and  grave. 

^  I  don't  know  why  he  did  it ;  and  I  did  not  like  it,  and  I  could 
not  help  it.    He  would  talk  to  me  about  Bible  things." 

"  Well,  he  used  to  do  that  long  ago." 

''And  long  ago  you  told  me  not  to  let  him  talk  to  me  of 
his  doubts  and  false  opinions.  Endecott,  I  didn't  forget  that,  I 
remembered  it  all  the  while  ;  and  yet  he  did  talk  to  me  of  those 
things,  and  I  could  not  tell  how  to  hinder  it.  And  then,  Ende- 
cotty  the  things  were  in  my  head,  and  I  could  not  get  them 
out  J "  The  manner  of  Faith's  slow  words  told  of  a  great  deal  of 
heart-work. 

Mr  Linden  did  not  start ;  but  Faith  felt  the  thrUl  which  passed 
over  him,  even  to  the  fingers  that  held  hers.  Clearly  this  was  not 
what  he  expected. 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "  has  he  touched  pour  faith  ? " 

Faith's  head  drew  nearer  to  his,  with  a  manner  half-caressing, 
half -shrinking,  but  the  answer  was  a  low  "  No,  never." 

"  Child  1 "  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  deep  terror  in  his  voice,  "  I 
think  I  could  not  have  borne  that.  I  would  rather  he  had  won 
away  your  heart  from  me." 

Faith  did  not  move,  and  seemed  to  herself  scarce  to  breathe, 
such  a  spasm  of  various  feelings  was  upon  her  heart.  "  It  did 
not,  Endy,"  she  whispered. 

He  stooped  to  kiss  ner,  as  if  that  was  the  only  answer  he  could 
give  just  then,  merely  saying,  "  Tell  me  all  about  it" 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  did  it,"  Faith  went  on,  hesitatingly,  as 
if  the  words  were  not  easy  to  her.  "  And  always  before  I  knew 
it  was  coming,  it  was  said — something  that  troubled  me  ;  almost 
every  time  he  came.  I  don't  know  whether  it  troubled  hiTn  too, 
or  whether — but  no  matter  what  it  was  said  for.  He  would  tell 
me  of  some  question  that  had  occurred  to  him,  or  some  difficulty 
that  he  could  not  understand ;  or  else  it  was  a  contrary  fact 
that  somebody  else  had  stated,  or  a  cunning  explanation  that 
somebody  had  found  out,  or  a  discovery  that  was  against  tiie 
truth,  or  some  train  of  consequences  and  inferences  that  would 
undermine  it  And  these  things  were  always  so  curiously  put, 
that  though  I  knew  they  were  false — Endy,  I  never  doubted 
that— I  knew  they  were  not  the  truth ;— y et  I  could  not  ehow  him 
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tliat  they  were  not ;  and  that  hurt  me.  It  pained  me  by  day  and 
by  night;  but  that  was  not  alL''  Faith  hesitated.  ^'Thesa 
things  never  did  touch  my  faith,  Endecott ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
now  as  if  they  had  shut  it  up  in  a  fortress  and  besieged  it.  I 
hadn't  a  bit  of  comfort  of  it  except  by  snatches— only  I  knew  it 
was  there,  for  ever  so  long.  When  I  tried  to  real  the  Bible, 
often  I  could  think  of  notmng  but  these  thoughts  would  push 
themselves  in  between,  like  a  swarm  of  gnats  humming  in  my 
ears ;  and  often  I  had  no  good  of  prayer,''  she  added^  in  a  yet 
lower  voice. 

"  Have  you  now  ? "  Mr  Linden  said,    "  Has  that  passed  away  ? " 

She  hesitated  again,  perhaps  struggling  with  some  emotion 
which  she  would  not  let  get  tne  better  of  her»  Her  words  were 
quiet.  *^  It  is  passing.  Earth  and  sky  are  all  cleared  since  you 
came,  as  I  knew  they  would  be." 

Mr  Linden  was  silent  and  motionless,  looking  down  at  her, 
curbing  as  he  best  might  the  grief  and  indignation  which  were  by 
turns  as  much  as  he  could  manage.  He  did  not  speak  for  some 
time. 

"  I  think,  Endy,  "  said  Faith,  « I  shouldn't  have  felt  so  if  I  had 
been  well  and  strong.  I  am  almost  sure  it  was  partly  that»  I  wasn't 
strong  in  mind  or  body — and  how  I  wanted  you  I " 

"  And  where  ims  my  place  in  the  world  if  not  here  ?  " — "  1  didn't 
want  you  till  you  came,"  she  said,  in  a  very  sweet  low  tone. 

"  Ah,  child  I  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  of,  nor  what 
a  snare  was  spread  for  you." 

"  Do  you  think  that,  Endy  ? "  she  said,  in  a  scared  way. — "  What 
else  ] " 

"  But  he  always  seemed — I  always  hoped — ^he  was  really  in- 
terested in  these  things  himself." — "  No  man  carries  truth  in  one 
hand  and  falsehood  in  the  other,"  said  Mr  Linden,  sternly. 

Faith  was  sitting  upright,  looking  very  thoughtful  and  very 
grieved.  "  But  you  do  not  think,  Endecott — ^you  do  not  tbinlr — 
there  was  no  truth  in  it  ? " 

His  face  caught  her  grieved  look.  He  answered  slowly,  "  Child, 
you  must  leave  aU  that  I  only  know  that  he  tried  to  get  rid  of 
every  barrier  in  his  way." 

"  And  how  in  this,  Endecott  1  "—What  f — "  He  doubtless  thought 
your  belief  stood  between  him  and  your  favour.*' 

"  And  that  if  he  could  change  that ! "  Faith's  head  sank  with 
a  low  word  of  pain.  Mr  Linden  was  silent.  She  looked  up  again, 
with  a  face  of  yearning  sorrow  which  it  was  a  pity  perhaps  Dr 
Harrison  could  not  see.  "  And  now,"  she  said,  "  we  never  can  do 
anything  more  for  him." 

But  Mr  Linden  was  not  ready  for  the  wish.  The  sternness  of 
his  face  did  not  relax  this  time,  even  under  the  power  of  hers. 
XJntil^  as  he  looked,  with  the  sight  of  all  her  loyeLinesfi  andtjc^ 
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thonglit  of  all  the  wron^  done  her,  came  tlie  keen  realiflation  of 
whyit  had  been  done  ;  then  his  look  changed  and  saddened. 

"  Endecott,*  she  said,  after  a  while,  humbly,  "  do  you  think  any 
one  who  loves  Christ  could  be  broi^ht  to  disbelieve  Him  ? " — 
•*No,  not  really  and  permanently.  The  promise  says,  *  Because 
he  hath  set  his  love  upon  Me,  therefore  will  I  deliver  him.' " 

"  Then  why  did  you  fear  so  much  for  me,  Endy  1 " 

She  had  cause  for  the  question.  He  had  spoken,  and  looked,  and 
listened  with  that  intentness  of  sense  which  shows  some  hidden 
anxiety,  measuring  jealously  every  look  and  word  of  hers  by  some 
old  well-remembered  standard. 

"  You  remember,  dear  Faith,"  he  said,  "  that  when  the  thieves 
set  upon  one  of  the  pilgrims,  though  he  made  out  to  keep  his 
jewels,  yet  tiiey  took  from  him  all  nis  spending-money  ;  and  in 
the  want  of  that  he  went  to  the  end  of  his  life." 

But  the  smile  that  answered  him  was  an  answering  smile. 
Though  there  was  sorrow  in  it,  and  humbleness,  and  even  fear, 
its  fullest  burdens  were  the  free  guaranty  that  she  was  not  hurt, 
and  an  imtold  wealth  of  affection,  that  almost  breathed  out  of 
ttie  moving  and  parted  lips.  "  Endy,  it  was  only  a  cloud.  I  knew 
at  the  time  it  would  scatter  away  just  as  soon  as  you  came.  I 
knew  it  was  a  cloud  ;  but  I  wasn't  welL" 

Mr  Linden  lifted  her  face,  gazing  at  it  intently.  "My  little 
Mignonette,"  he  said,  "  are  you  sure  that  you  *  hold  fast  the  begin- 
ning of  your  confidence  ? '  Are  you  sure  he  has  not  dimmed  the 
light  that  used  to  shine  so  bright  in  your  heart  ?  that  he  has  not 
made  heaven  seem  less  real,  nor  the  promises  of  less  effect  1  Are 
,  you  sure.  Faith  ?  If  he  has,  find  it  out,  now." 
"  She  had  never  seen  him  look  so — ^never  heard  hiTn  speak  with 
such  earnestness.  The  words  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depths 
of  his  heart,  freighted  not  only  with  their  own  moment,  but  with 
the  pain  which  the  raising  such  questions  had  stirred  in  him. 
Faith  knew  little  of  even  the  pictures  of  angels ;  if  she  had,  she 
might  have  thought  of  one  then.  Her  child  nature  would  have 
thrown  itself  into  his  arms  to  give  the  answer ;  as  it  was,  the 
woman  drew  a  little  back,  and  spoke  with  veiled  eyes. 

"  If  he  has,  I  don't  know  it,  Endecott.  Jt  was  a  cloud  that 
hindered  all  enjoyment  from  me.  I  knew  at  the  time  it  was  no 
more.  It  is  gone,  or  almost.  It  was  wrong  to  be  on  me  at  all ; 
but  I  was  weak  and  not  welL"  Her  speech  was  very  humble,  and 
the  innocent  trembling  of  the  lips  was  as  one  might  answer  an 
angel. 

His  eyes  changed  as  she  spoke,  watching  her  still,  but  less 
clearly  ;  and  biin^g  her  where  she  had  not  dared  to  place  her- 
self, Mr  Linden  kissed  her  again  and  again,  as  one  rejoices  over 
what  has  been  lost  or  in  deadly  periL  Not  many  words,  and  those 
low  and  half  uttered,  of  deep  thanksgiving— of  untold  tenderness. 
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But  Faith  hid  her  face  in  her  hands^  and  though  she  did  not  shed 
any  tears,  shook  and  trembled. 

"This  will  not  do  for  you  nor  for  me,"  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  Mignonette,  have  my  words  grieved  you  ? — ^they  need  not  j  there 
was  not  a  breath  in  them  harsher  than  a  summer  wind.'' 

"  I  didn't  think  it^  Endy.'' 

"  What  are  you  thinking  o^  my  child  ?— "  Nothing ;  never  mind 
me,"  she  said  deprecatingly. 

"  Tell  me.  Faith,"  he  repeated.  But  she  did  not.  The  quiver- 
ing emotion  passed  away  or  was  overcome,  and  then  her  answer 
was  a  very  grave  and  sweet  look  and  smile  ;  still  such  a  one  as 
might  wimout  any  force  have  been  given  to  an  angeL 

"  Faith,  what  will  make  you  speak  ? — ^this  1  TeU  me  what  you 
were  trembling  about,  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  have  grown 
afraid  of  me." — "  I  don't  think  I  have,"  she  said,  very  quietfy. 

"  You  are  a  sort  of  willow  branch,  so  very  pliant  that  you  glide 
out  of  reach  on  the  very  breath  that  comes  after  you.  Now  I 
think  the  very  profound  confidence  I  reposed  in  you  this  morning 
deserves  some  return.  I  'm  afraid  I  cannot  ask  for  it  with  such 
persuasive  eyes." 

"  It's  no  confidence,"  said  Faith.  "  I  didn't  know  I  had  been 
in  such  danger ;  and" — ^she  spoke  with  some  difficulty — "  I  didn't 
know  what  it  would  be  to  offend  you." 

"  Did  you  think  you  could  ?  "— "  If  I  did  wrong  ? " 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know  what  I  shomd  expect  *  if  1 
did  wrong,'  as  you  say  ?  That  you  would  break  your  heart,  perhaps, 
but  never  that  you  would  be  offended.  I  should  expect  to  find 
you  more  than  ever  my  sweet  ministering  spirit." 

A  look  of  intense  grave  earnestness  followed,  and  echoed  his 
thought  with  one  or  two  of  her  own ;  then  her  gravity  broke 
in  a  radiant  little  smile.  ^'  I  am  not  exactly  like  you,  Endecott," 
she  said. 

"  What  is  the  precise  bearing  of  that  remark  ? " 

'*  You  might  be  offended,  where  I  should  have  no  right,"  she 
said,  with  slow  utterance  and  consideration  of  her  words. 

"  But  why,  little  Arabic  poem  ? " 

The  colour  started  into  Faith's  cheeks,  but  she  answered,  '^  You 
are  better  than  I,  and  besides,  you  know,  Endy,  it  would  be  right 
for  you  to  do  what  it  wouldn't  oe  right  for  me  to  do."  Her  colour 
deepened  to  brightness,  and  her  eyes  were  very  cast  down.  Mr 
Linden  looked  at  her  smiling — a  grave,  sweet  smile. 

"  Faith,"  he  said, "  I  have  heard,  or  imagined,  that  a  man  might 
have  an  angel  for  his  wife,  but  I  never  heard  yet  of  a  woman  who 
had  an  angel  for  her  husband, — did  you  ? " 

Faith  endeavoured  to  shield  her  eyes  and  cheek  with  a  very  in- 
sufficient hand.  ^*  You  put  me  in  the  witness-box ;  what  can  I  do  ?'' 
ehesaid. 

2i 
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"  You  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as  (mjhodj  I  ever  saw,"  Mr 
Linden  said,  taking  her  hand  down.  "  Faith,  where  did  yon  get 
snchpink  cheeks  V' 

"What  is  an  Arabic  poem  1"  said  Faith,  gravely, 

'^  A  pretty  thing  that  reqnires  translating.  Faith,  I  have  a 
creat  desire  to  take  yon  all  about  Pattaquasset^  and  t4l  every- 
body what  you  are  to  be." 

"Endecott  !**  said  Faith,  with  a  startled  glance. 

"  What  ? "  he  answered,  laughing. — ^**  Why  do  you  say  so  1" 

"Just  imagine  the  delight  of  dl  Quapaw,  and  the  fnU  @atis- 
£Action  of  the  Eoscoms.    Snouldn't  you  like  to  see  it  ? '' 

Faith  looked  at  him  in  a  sort  of  frightened  mood  of  i^ind,  dis- 
cerning some  earnest  in  the  play.  Mr  Linden's  face  did  not  i:e8ssur6 
h^,  though  he  caEcied  Ihje  play  at  that  tim^  no  farther. 


« 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

In  at  Faith's  window  came  the  sunbeams,  the  tiny  panes  of  glass 
showed  each  a  patch  of  the  bluest  slnr,  and  through  some  unseen 
open  sash  the  morning  air  swept  in  ndl  sweetness.  When  Faith 
opened  her  own  window,  the  twitter  and  song  of  all  manner  of 
birds  was  something  to  hear,  and  their  quick  motions  were  some- 
thing to  see.  From  the  sweet  briar  on  the  house  to  the  trees  in 
the  orchard,  from  the  mud  nest  imder  the  eaves  to  lie  hole  in  the 
bam  wall,  what  darting  and  skinmiing  and  fluttering  !  Off  in  the 
orchard  the  apple-trees  were  softly  putting  on  theirnonpariel  dress 
of  blossoms,  feeding  the  air  with  nectar  tiB.  it  was  half  intoxicated  ; 
and  down  in  the  garden  a  little  bevy  of  bells  stood  prim  and  soft 
and  sweet,  ringing  their  noiseless  spring  chimes  under  Faith's 
window. 

Under  her  window  too,  that  is  within  close  sight  of  it,  were 
Reuben  Taylor  and  Mr  Linden.  Not  watching  for  her  just  then 
as  it  appeared,  but  intent  upon  their  own  concerns.  Or  rather, 
Reuben,  in  his  usual  dark,  neat  dress  and  straw  hat,  with  hands 
neither  busy  nor  at  rest,  but  waiting  and  ready,  was  intent  upon 
Mr  Linden,  and  Mr  Linden  upon  his  work.  His  hat  was  off,  on 
the  grass  beside  him,  and  he  himself,  half  sitting,  half  leaning,  upon 
an  old  crooked  apple-tree,  had  his  hands  full  of  cowslips,  though 
what  he  was  doing  with  them  Faith  could  not  telL  Only  from  a 
fluttering  end  of  blue  riband  that  appeared,  she  could  guess  their 
destiuation.  The  two  friends  were  taking  busily  and  merrily,  with 
little  cowslip  interludes,  and  the  yellow  blossoms  sprinkled  the 
grass  all  about  the  tree,  some  having  dropped  down,  others  been 
tossed  off  as  not  worthy  a  place  in  the  balL  For  that  was  the  work 
^  Mr  Linden's  hands,  oome^^kmyg  ^\^^  Faith  had  never  aeeii« 
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It  was  so  very  pretty  a  picture  that  Faith  sat  down  to  look  at  it, 
and,  thoughtless  of  being  found  out,  looked  on  in  a  dream.  Mr 
Linden's  threats  of  yesterday  did  come  hack  to  her  shrinkingly, 
but  she  threw  them  off ;  the  time  was  too  happy  to  bear  the 
shadow  of  anything  weightier  than  apple-blossoms.  Faith  looked 
out  through  them  admiringly,  marvelling  anew  how  Mx  Linden 
had  ever  come  to  like  her ;  and  while  her  soft  eyes  were  studying 
him,  her  heart  made  many  a  vow  before  the  time.  She  only  fefi 
the  birds  fly  past ;  her  mind  was  taking  strange  glimpses  into  the 
future. 

Stepping  jauntily  out  from  the  house,  Sam  Stoutenburgh  came 
next  upon  the  scene,  the  spring-time  of  his  man's  attire  suiting 
well  enough  with  his  years.  But  not  so  well  with  his  surroundings ; 
too  desperately  smart  for  the  cowslips,  bright  and  shining  as  they 
were  therein  the  sun,  too  new  for  the  tulips,  though  they  had  been 
out  of  the  ground  but  a  few  days. 

*^  Mrs  Derrick  told  me  to  come  out  here  and  find  you,  sir,"  he 
said.  ^^  But  what  are  you  doing,  Mr  Linden  7 '' — *^  I  am  making  a 
balL" 

"A  ball!" — "Yes,"  said  Mr  Linden;  "gratifying  one  of  my 
youthful  tastes.     Sam,  I  '11  lend  you  my  hat." 

"  Why,  what  for,  sir  ? "  said  Sam,  a  Uttle  confused  and  a  good 
deal  puzzled,  while  Keuben  smiled. 

"  Just  to  save  you  from  the  headache  while  you  stand  there  in 
the  sun,"  said  Mr  Linden,  tying  the  ends  of  his  riband  together. 
"  It's  a  man's  hat,  Sam,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  it.  That 's  a 
good  lesson  in  whistling,"  he  said,  looking  up  into  the  tree  over 
his  head,  where  a  robin  had  just  come  to  exercise  his  powers.  But 
as  Mr  Linden's  eyes  came  back  from  the  robin  they  caught  sight 
of  Faith  at  her  window,  and  instantly  he  was  on  his  feet  and  made 
her  a  most  graceful  and  low  reverence.  Instinctively  the  two  boys 
turned  and  followed  suit,  the  one  with  his  straw  hat  l^e  other 
with  his  beaver. 

Faith's  contemplative  quiet  was  brokei^  up,  and  her  face  ^ew 
shy  and  flushed  as  she  gave  her  tiny  grave  signs  of  recognition  ; 
but  a  soft  "good-mdming"  floated  down  to  them,  followed^ 
nobody  knows  why — ^by  a  more  particular  "  Good-moming,  Sam," 

"Miss  Faith,"  said  Sam,  affectingly,  "  are  you  always  going  to 
stay  up-stairs  ? " — ^^  No,  I  am  coming  down  presently,  x  ou  are 
early  to-day,  Sam." 

"Not  earlier  than  I  Ve  been  some  other  days.  Miss  Faith.*' 

Faith  nodded  at  him  and  left  the  window,  threw  round  her  the 
light  shawl  which  she  was  expected  to  wear  because  she  had  been 
sick,  rather  than  because  the  May  air  called  for  it,  and  prepared 
to  go  down.  But  in  the  second  of  time  which  all  this  took,  she 
heard  her  name  called  £com  the  oichaid— not  very  Igadj  but  ver^ 
distinct. 
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"Faith!" 

She  knew  who  called,  and  it  was  with  a  little  startled  thrill  that 
ahe  presented  herseK  at  the  window  to  answer  the  summons.  Mr 
Linden  stood  close  beneath  it. 

"Can  you  catch  this  ?  **  he  said,  looking  up  at  her  with  laughing 
eyes.  Aid  the  soft  cowslip  ball  came  whirling  up  to  biiiy  its 
golden  head  in  her  hands.  If  Faith  saw  anything  else,  it  was 
the  very  evident  astonishment  of  one  of  the  standers-by.  But 
nevertheless  she  bravely  put  her  bright  blushing  face  out 
again. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr  Linden,"  she  said.  "  It 's  too  pretty  to  be 
thrown  more  than  once." 

"  Are  you  ready  to  come  yourself  ?  *' — "  Yes,  I  'm  coming." 

He  bowed  and  turned  away,  passing  on  into  the  house  with  so 
quick  a  step  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  as  soon  as  she 
was. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  carry  me  down  to-day,"  said  Faith,  start- 
ing back.  "I  can  wa&  down  as  well  as  you  can-— or  at  least  I  can 
as  well  walk  down." 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  parlour,  Mignonette." 

"  Then  I  '11  not  go  there,"  said  Faith,  smiling. 

"  I  *11  take  you  to  the  garden,  if  you  prefer  it  Is  the  supposeil 
fact  of  your  iJeing  able  to  walk  down-stairs  any  reason  why  yon 
should  not  bid  me  good-morning  1 " 

There  was  neither  that  nor  any  other  existing  reason,  to  judge 
by  the  quiet  grace  with  which  Faith  drew  near  to  give  the  required 
good-moming,  or  rather  to  permit  Mr  Linden  to  teke  it ;  and  then 
placed  her  hand  in  his,  as  willing  to  have  so  much  aid  from  him 
as  that  could  give.  He  held  it  fast,  and  her  too,  for  a  minute, 
while  his  other  hand  busied  itself  with  fastening  in  her  belt  a 
dewy,  sweet,  sonsie-looking  little  i^rig  of  May  roses. 

"  How  do  you  feel  this  morning  *"  he  said,  when  he  was  gravely 
considering  the  effect. 

"  Very  much  like  spring."  Faith  looked  so,  with  her  other  hand 
full  of  primroses. 

"  And  otherwise  ? " — "  I  don't  feel  otherwise,"  said  Faith,  laugh- 
ing— the  first  really  free  meny  look  of  laughter  he  had  seen  on  her 
face  since  he  came  home. 

"  You  are  the  sweetest  of  all  spring  blossoms,"  Mr  Linden  said, 
canyii^  her  off  with  perfect  d&regard  of  the  supposed  fact  5 
her  being  able  to  walk.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  nowever,  she 
was  permitted  to  find  her  feet  again.  "  Where  will  you  go,  dear 
child  ?  The  orchard  is  very  wet,  but  you  may  venture  as  £u^  as  the 
door." 

"No,  I  have  something  to  do,"  said  Faith. 

**  What  have  you  to  do  ? " — "  WTiat  I  used  to  take  care  of— part 
Qfit    J  'm  90  glad  \o  4o  VI  Okgoixu* 
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"  Not  to-day,  you  ouglit  not ;  nor  to-morrow.  Yon  must  come 
in  here  and  sit  quiet  till  breakfast,  and  for  a  few  days  more  be 
content  to  be  *  Love  in  idleness '  as  well  as  Mignonette.  Will 
you  promise  ? "  lie  said,  seating  her  in  the  easy-cnair,  with  open 
window,  and  breakfast-table,  and  a  gay  little  fire  to  make  the 
captivity  pleasant. 

"  But  I  like  work,  Endy  ;  and  a  little  won't  hurt  me.  Those 
boys  want  you — and  I  '11  make  the  coflfee." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mignonette,  how  pale  you  would  be  if  I  were 
away  1  *' 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  do,"  said  Mr  Linden  ;  "  and  as  I  am  in  a  mood  for  roses 
this  morning,  I  want  you  to  let  me  bring  *  those  boys'  in  here  ; 
then  they  can  see  me,  and  I  can  see  you." 

The  roses  came,  started  and  brightened,  and  her  eyes  looked  a 
soft  protest ;  but  it  was  a  minority  protest  and  gave  way,  and  her 
face  after  all  told  him  he  might  do  what  he  pleased.  He  gave  her 
a  reassuring  smile,  and  went  back  to  the  orchard,  presently 
returning  with  Beuben  and  Sam;  fiie  one  wearing  a  face  of 
unqualified  pleasure,  the  other  of  almost  as  unqualified  shyness. 
Sam  was  not  quite  sure  that  his  ears  had  reported  correctly,  but 
the  doubt  and  the  new  idea  were  enough  to  discompose  him 
thoroughly.  He  listened  eagerly  to  the  answers  Eeuben's  words 
called  forth,  but  seemed  afraid  to  venture  many  himself.  As  for 
Mr  Linden,  he  was  combining  another  handful  of  flowers,  cover- 
ing his  amusement  with  very  grave  composure. 

It  was  not  bad  amusement ;  for  the  ex<]^uisite  simplicity  in 
Faith's  manner,  with  the  contrast  of  the  coming  and  gomg  colour 
and  the  shy  eyelashes,  made  a  picture  tibat  any  one  claiming 
interest  in  it  would  have  been  a  uttle  proud  o£  And  the  roses 
in  her  belt  and  the  cowslips  in  her  hand,  and  the  delicate  lines  of 
her  face  which  health  had  not  yet  rounded  out  again,  all  joined  to 
make  the  vision  a  very  fair  one.  She  was  most  shy  of  Sam,  and 
did  not  look  at  Mr  Linden. 

"  I  haven't  thanked  you  for  your  pigeons,  Sam,"  she  said,  after 
a  few  lively  words  with  Reuben. 

"  No,  Miss  Faith,  please  don't ! "  was  the  gallant  rejoinder. 

"  Weren't  thev  worth  thanks  ? "  inquired  Mr  Linden. 

"  I  thought  they  were,  when  I  was  eating  them  ;  and  mother 
said  they  were  the  best  I  had.  Don't  you  like  to  be  thanked, 
Sam  ?  " — "  When  it 's  worth  while,"  said  Sam.  "  But  you  know, 
ma'am^you  know.  Mr  Linden — ^it  's  thanks  enough  to  do  any- 
thing for  Miss  FaitL" 

"I  know  that  very  well."  Quiet  as  the  words  were,  they 
brought  all  Sam's  ideas  to  the  ground,  like  his  own  pigeons. 

"  Where  are  you  now  in  college,  Sam  ? "  Faith  went  on^ljesibapgs. 
because  she  felt  herself  a  coward. 
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8am  made  ansirer  in  a  more  eubdued  fitate  of  mind  than 
usual  when  he  announced  his  Sophomorical  distinctiong. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  come  out  I " — '*  Oh,  I 
dent  Imow,  Mibs  Faith  ;  father  says  I  can  do  just  what  I  like.'' 

«  And  you  don't  know  what  that  will  be,  Sam  1^—"  No,"  said 
Sam,  "  I  cant  even  guess." 

^  A  man  who  can  do  what  he  Ukes  ought  to  do  a  great  deal,^ 
said  Mr  Linden.  '^  Reuben,  will  you  take  the  upper  road  home, 
and  give  these  flowers  to  Ency  Stephens  for  Miss  Faith  I  "-^**  Oh, 
yes,  sir !  "  Reuben  said. 

"  No,  Reuben ;  I  didn't  send  them,"  said  Faith,  eagerly. 

''TeU  her,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling,  "that  they  came  from 
Miss  Faith's  garden,  and  that  I  shaU  bring  Miss  Faith  herself  to 
see  her,  just  so  soon  as  she  can  bear  such  a  long  drive."  The 
bunch  of  flowers  was  laid  lightly  on  her  hands  for  her  disposal 
"  Now  I  must  send  you  two  coU^ians,  present  and  future,  away, 
for  you  have  had  your  breakfast,  and  we  have  not  had  ours." 

At  which  remark  Sam  took  Faith's  hand  with  a  bow  of  great 
perplexity  and  reverence,  and  Reuben  drew  near  and  waited  for 
the  flowers. 

"  Give  them  to  her  from  Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith,  rosy  red,  as 
she  put  them  in  his  keeping ;  "  she  will  like  that  besi^  Reuben.'^ 

Reuben  thought  he  knew  how  to  combine  the  two  messages, 
and  the  boys  went  off  just  as  the  coffee-pot  came  in. 

Cowslips  and  coffee  went  on  well,  till  near  the  end  of  breakfast, 
which,  to  say  truth,  had  been  rather  prolonged  as  well  as  delayed ; 
and  then  there  came  a  front-door  knock  It  was  of  no  use  for 
Faith  to  start,  for  breakfast  was  not  absolutely  finished  ;  and  the 
next  minute  who  should  come  in  from  the  hall  but  Miss  Essie  de 
Staff  As  fresh  as  possible,  in  white  dress,  and  black  silk  apron ; 
her  black  hair,  from  which  she  had  drawn  off  the  sun-bonnet,  in 
shining  order  ;  the  black  eyes  as  welL  Perhaps  they  dilated  on 
first  seeing  the  party ;  more  sparkling  they  could  not  be.  She 
advanced  at  a  moderate  pace  towards  the  table,  looking  and 
speaking. 

"Mrs  Derrick,  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  late  people.  I 
have  come  to  run  away  with  your  daughter,  and  thought  I  should 
find  the  coast  clear.  Mr  Linden,  I  didn't  know  Patta^uasset  was 
BO  happy  as  to  have  you  back,  sir." 

"We  have  breakfast  late  for  Faith's  sake,"  said  Mrs  Derrick  5 
while  Mr  Linden  rose  and  gave  the  lady  first  his  hand  and  then 
a  chair,  remarking  that  the  happiness  of  Pattaquasset  was  plea- 
sant news  to  him  too. 

"  But  Faith 's  well  again,  isn't  she  ?  "  said  Miss  Essie,  waiting 
to  ffet  breath,  mentally.—"  She 's  better,'^  said  Mrs  Derrick. 

**  She  goes  out  ? »'— «  She  has  been  once." 

^Ib  that  all  ?    Well,it^wi\i  do^liicE  ^oodto  go  again.    Sophy 
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HaiTi0<m  and  I  made  np  our  minds  that  she  and  I  and  Faith 
would  spend  the  day  together,  and  so  IVe  come  to  fetch  her. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  possibility  of  ladies  falling  in  love  with 
ladies,  Mr  Linden  1 '' — "I  have  more  knowledge  of  gentlemen's 
possibilities.    Who  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  Miss  Essie  1 " 

"  Faith  cannot  go  out  to  spend  the  day,"  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
decidedly. 

"  Is  it  dcmger  f "  said  Miss  Essie.  "  Mrs  Derrick,  why  can't 
Faith  go  with  me  ?  Faith,  won't  you  go  1 "  She  had  come  up 
close  to  the  table  and  stood  by  Faith's  side,  whom  her  eyes  were 
now  reading,  or  at  least  endeavouring  to  speU  out. — ^**  Not  to-day, 
Miss  Essie,  thank  you." 

"  Thank  me !  you  ought  to  apologise  to  me."  Miss  Essie  took 
a  chair  in  that  place  where  she  could  "  rake "  the  whole  table. 
"  Here  will  be  Sophy  and  me  horribly  disappointed.  "We  had 
counted  on  you.  Sophy  is  all  alone.  You  know.  Faith,  the 
Doctor  is  laid  up  1 " — *^  We  heard  of  it,"  Faith  answered,  not  very 
easily. 

"  Well,  do  you  know  he  says  he  is  going  south  ? " — "  I  heard  so," 
said  Faith.  Miss  Essie  could  not  make  much  of  the  rising  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  it  came  and  went  so  easily. 

"  What  takes  him  off  just  now  in  such  haste? — ^business  ?  " 

Faith  looked  up,  and  gave  her  inquisitor  a  full  clear  look,  such 
as  curiosity  never  cares  for,  while  she  answered  with  quiet  dignity, 
"  He  did  not  tell  me.  Miss  Essie.*' 

"It's  a  pity  Dr  Harrison's  just  going,  now  that  you're  just 
come,"  said  the  lady  of  the  black  eyes,  shifting  her  ground.  "  x  ou 
used  to  be  such  friends." 

"What  is  a  friend?"  said  Mr  Linden,  "i&jr  the  way,  Miss 
Essie,  you  should  make  these  cresses  an  excuse  K)r  at  least  eating 
salt  with  us,  and  so  prove  your  title  to  the  name." 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  the  lady,  taiing  a  handfuL  "  I  thought  a 
friend  was  something  more — ^more  ethereal  than  that." 

"Than  what,  if  you  please  ?" — "A  person  who  eats  your  salt ! 
1  don't  love  cresses.  I  am  not  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  family. 
Where  did  you  get  the  fashion  ?  It 's  French.  Dr  Harrison  eats 
them.  Did  he  teach  it  to  you,  Faith  ? "— "  1  think  I  had  that 
honour,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  I  dare  say  you  ^ve  more  lessons  than  were  given  in  school," 
said  Miss  Essie,  significantly.  "  What  else  did  you  leam  of  him. 
Faith  ? " 

Faith  gave  the  lady  only  a  glance  of  her  soft  eye,  but  her  face 
and  her  very  throat  were  charged  with  varying  colour.  Her  at- 
tention went  from  cresses  to  cowslips. 

"  I  am  saucy ! "  said  the  lady.  "  Mr  Linden  are  you  coming 
back  to  the  bond  fide  school  here  ?    There  Tl  be  a  great  many  glad." 

A  very  involuntary  lesson  to  Miss  Essie  herself  <sassiS5k  ^ssas^ 
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iDgty  to  Mr  Linden's  lips,  Imt  except  £rom  the  dig^t  Jplaj  and 
oompieaBumof  the  same,  she  had  not  the  benefit  of  IL  He  spoke 
asusiiaL 

^She  has  nerer  learned  the  art  of  self-defencey  Miss  Essie, 
therefcfe  I  praj  yon  attack  me.  No^  I  am  not  coming  hack  to 
the  school ;  and  to  say  troth,  I  think  there  would  be  some  people 
SORT,  as  well  as  glad,  if  I  did.* 

^  Yoor  bad  8c]K>lai8t''  said  the  lady,  not  intent  upoai  her  qnes- 
tion. — ^  Ko  ;  my  ^ood  Mends.* 

^'/shonld  be  ^ad,"  said  Miss  Essie.  ^'Who  are  your  Mends 
that  woidd  be  Sony?  Dr  Harrison,  for  instance?" — ''Thefdends 
who  like  my  present  work  better." 

"  An<l  you  are  going  to  be  a  clergyman  ?"  said  Miss  Essie, 
lejwiiTig  her  elbow  on  the  table,  and  **  stndyii^  "  Mr  linden,  per- 
haps some  other  thin^ss  too,  with  her  eyes.  He  smiled  under  the 
flcmtiny,  but  merely  Dowed  to  her  question. 

**  It 's  dreadful  hard  work ! "  said  Miss  Essie. 

^  Dreadful !    Miss  Essie,  you  have  not  studied  the  subject.'' 

^  Ko,"  said  she,  laughing,  *'  I  said  'dreadfid  AotitZ,'  and  so  it  is, 

I  think," 

^  *  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  but  their  labour  delight  in 
them  sets  off ;'  is  not  that  equally  true  of  some  work  I "  said  Mr 
linden,  making  one  or  two  quiet  additions  to  the  breakfast  on 
Faith's  plate.  Which  means  of  assistance  Faith  inadvertently 
disregaraed,  and  pushed  her  plate  awa^. 

''  1)0  you  suppose  anybody  delights  in  them  1 "  said  Miss  Essie. 
^  I  can't  understand  it,  but  peihaps  they  do.  A  minister  is  very 
much  looked  up  to.  But  one  thing  is  certain — of  all  things  the 
hardest,  it  is  to  be  a  minister's  wife." 

"  Of  aU  things  !  He  must  be  a  poor  sort  of  a  minister  who  lets 
his  wife  have  a  harder  life  than  his  own." 

"  He  can't  help  it,"  said  Miss  Essie,  walking  her  black  eyes 
about  "  Of  course  he  don't  wish  it ;  but  women  always  do  have 
a  harder  time  than  men, — and  a  minister's  wife  particmarhr." 

'*  It 's  a  comfort  to  think  he  don't  wieh  it,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
with  a  sort  of  resigned  gravity. 

"  Well,  it  would  not  be  much  comfort  to  me,"  said  Miss  Essie. 
''When  a  woman  marries,  she  naturally  expects  her  husband  to 
belong  to  her ;  but  a  minister  belongs  to  everybo^  else." 

'^  I  see  I  have  not  studied  the  subject,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Miss 
Essie,  you  are  ^vin^  me  most  important  information.  Is  this  so 
inevitable  that  I  ougnt  in  conscience  to  warn  tiie  lady  beforehand?" 
— ^Miss  Essie  smiled  graciously.  "It  would  be  no  use, — die 
wouldn't  believe  you.    /  might  warn  her.    I  have  seen  it" 

^  What  have  you  seen  ?  '^"  Why  that— that  a  woman  who 
^rries  a  minister  needn't  expect  to  have  any  more  of  her  husband 
.l^tai  his  clothoQ  to  mon^" 
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**  Melancholy  statement ! "  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  It 's  of  no  use  to  tell  it  to  a  man,"  said  Miss  Essie.  "  But  I 
have  seen  it" 

"  Not  in  my  house." 

"  I  shall  see  it  in  your  house,  if  you  ever  let  me  in  there — ^but 
it  will  be  too  late  to  warn  then.    Very  likely  you  will  not  see  it." 

Faith  sat  with  one  hand  shielding  her  face  from  this  speaker, 
though  by  that  means  it  waa  more  fully  revealed  to  the  other. 
Her  other  hand,  and  her  eyes  as  far  as  possible,  were  lost  in  the 
bunch  of  cowslips ;  her  colour  had  long  ceased  to  be  varying.  She 
sat  still  as  a  mouse. 

"  No,  I  shall  not  see  it.  To  what  end  wouldyour  warnings  bo 
directed,  if  they  could  reach  her  in  time  1 " — "  To  keep  her  from 
taking  such  a  trying  position." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Have  you  no  feeling  for  me,  Miss 
Essie  ?  It  is  very  plain  why  you  scrupled  to  eat  salt  with  me 
this  morning." 

"  I  '11  eat  salt  with  you  as  a  single  man,"  said  Miss  Essie ;  "  but 
if  you  are  going  to  be  a  minister,  be  generous,  and  let  your  wife 
go.  Any  other  woman  will  tell  you  bo,** — "  Let  her  go  where  ? 
With  me  ? — that  is  just  what  I  intend." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Essie,  "  and  then — you  11  never  know  it — ^but 
she  will  sit  alone  up-stairs  and  sew,  while  you  are  writing  your 
sermons,  and  she  '11  sit  down-stairs  and  sew  while  you  're  riding 
about  the  country  or  walking  about  the  town,  and  she  '11  go  out 
alone  of  your  errands  when  you  have  a  cold  that  keeps  you  at 
home,  and  the  only  time  she  hears  you  speak  will  be  when  you 
speak  in  the  pulpit.  And  if  you  ask  her  whether  she  is  happy, 
she  will  say  yes." 

Despite  all  her  desperate  confusion,  the  one  visible  comer  of 
Faith's  mouth  showed  rebellion  against  order.  Mr  Linden  laughed 
with  most  unterrified  amusement. 

"  If  she  says  that,  it  will  be  so,  Miss  Essie ;  my  wife  will  be  a 
most  uncompromising  truth-teller.  But  in  your  picture  /  am  the 
one  to  be  jatied.  Will  she  never  sit  on  the  same  floor  with  me 
under  any  circumstances  ? " — "  More  than  you  deserve,"  said  Miss 
Essie.  "  You  to  be  pitied,  indeed  !  You  know  the  man  has  the 
stir,  and  the  talk,  and/ the  going  horn  place  to  place,  and  the  being 
looked  up  to,  and  the  having  everybody  at  his  feet ;  and  what  has 
she?" 

Mr  Linden  did  not  answer,  even  with  his  eyes,  which  were 
looking  down ;  and  the  smile  which  came  at  Miss  Essie's  last 
words,  was  clearly  not  meant  for  her.  His  wife  would  have 
something — so  it  said  and  asserted ;  and  his  wife  waa  not  an 
indefinite,  imaginary  person, — it  said  that  too.  And  she  was 
worth  £dl  that  could  be  laid  at  her  feet.  How  much  he  had  to 
I^y  there !  what  homage  his  homage  was  I  even  of  t,la^s»  ^^^^  \^!^'3^ 
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gave  imconJBeioiis  token.  Min  Eaeie  looked,  and  read  it^  or  at 
least  felt  it,  mucli  more  than  she  oonld  well  haire  put  into  woid& 
Then  taking  in  review  Faith's  bowed  head,  she  turned  and  spoke 
in  quite  a  different  tone. 

"  TTiere  is  no  nse  in  talking  to  people,  Mrs  Derrick.  After  all, 
mayn't  I  have  Faith  ?"—"  To  spend  the  day  ?  Oh,  no,  Miss  Essie! 
she's  not  strong  enough,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  rising  from  tlie  table 
and  b^^inning  to  put  the  cups  together.  Faith  left  the  party  and 
went  to  the  fire,  which^  in  the  advanced  state  of  the  May  mornings 
needed  no  tending. 

''Yet  she  must  spend  the  day  somewhere,"  said  Miss  Essie^ 
wheeling  round.  "  Faith,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your- 
self ?" — "  Nothing,  Miss  Essie,"  came  softly  from  the  fire-mender. 
But  as  her  hand  moved  to  and  firo  with  the  tongs,  the  spsikle  of 
the  diamonds  cau^t  Miss  Essie's  eye. 

"  Child !  how  md  you  get  that?"  she  exclaimed,  springing  to 
her  side,  and  arresting  the  tongs.  Faith's  low  "I -don't  know, 
ma'am,"  was  inimitable.  It  was  well  neither  lady  had  sight  of 
Mr  Linden's  face. 

"  It 's  very  beautiful  1 "  said  Miss  Essie,  controlling  herself  into 
some  order,  and  poring  over  the  little  hand  she  had  made  captive. 
"  I  never  saw  a  greater  beauty  of  a  ring — ^never.  Do  you  inow 
what  it  means.  Faith  I "  she  dropped  her  voice  and  ti^jied  sig^iifi- 
cantl^  the  finger. 

Faith  answered  like  a  person  put  to  the  question,  **  Yes." 

"  Do  you  ? "  said  Miss  Essie,  m  the  same  low  aside,  and  half 
laughing.  "I  am  so  glad.  I  always  thought  it.  But  this  ia 
splendid.  Faith.  Tou  don't  know  how  handsome  it  is.  It  is  easy 
to  know  where  this  came  from.    I  needn't  ask." 

"  I  must  ask  you  both  to  sit  down,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  **  Faith  is 
not  strong  enough  for  much  standing,  Miss  Essie." 

"  I  can't  sit  down,  I  'm  going  away,"  said  the  lady.  "  1 11  tell 
Sophy  she  may  expect  you  the  first  day  you  can  go  out  for  so 
long,"  she  went  on,  renewing  her  half  wnisper  to  Faith.  "Does 
she  know  of  this  ? "  touching  the  diamonds^  which  Miss  Essie  had 
not  yet  let  go. 

"  No,  Miss  Essie."  Faith  stood  in  great  confusion.  Mr  Linden 
left  the  table,  and  gently  disengaging  her  from  Miss  Essie,  placed 
her  in  the  great  chair,  and  stood  resting  one  hand  on  tiie  back 
of  it. 

"  Miss  Essie,"  he  said,  **  Faith  belongs  to  me,  and  thetefore  if  I 
take  care  of  her  strength  in  a  somewhat  summary  waj,  jcftt  will 
forgive  me." 

Miss  Essie  paused  and  looked  at  him  in  most  bewildering  con- 
fusion.   He  had  spoken,  and  she  had  heard,  very  clearly. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  jocularity 
CD  tFMch   there  mingled  &om&liow,  inexplicably,  a  qualilj  that 
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was  not  pleasure.  "Faith!  no  double-dealing.  Two  is  too 
much." 

"  Or  even  the  suggestion  of  two/'  Mr  Linden  said. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said^  Miss  Essie,  looking  at  him  with  a  semi- 
comical  endeavour  to  cover  up  discomfiture  and  other  things,  "  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  made  nothing  here  but  an  abominable 
mistake  ? " — "  I  should  give  it  a  different  adjective." 

Miss  Essie  made  a  despairing  gesture.  "Oh!  I  might  well 
say  it's  no  use  talking  to  people.  Will  you  ever  forgive  me, 
Mr  Linden,  for  aU  the  mischief  I  have  tried  to  do  you?  I 
didn't  know  both  parties  were  within  hearing  of  me,  you  know, 
sir  ? " 

"  Miss  Essie,  I  hope  you  may  always  be  as  successful." 

Perhaps  Miss  Essie  wondered,  as  she  glanced  at  Faith,  whether 
she  had  done  any  "mischief"  or  no  ;  but  she  ventured  no  sort  of 
repartee,  being  altogether  in  an  uncomfortable  and  somewhat  awed 
state  of  mind.  She  made  hurried  adieus  to  Mrs  Derrick,  more 
formal  and  extremely  civil  leave-taking  of  Mr  Linden,  parted  in 
a  sort  of  astonished  wise  with  Faith,  and  the  diamonds,  which 
evidently  bewildered  her  yet,  and  made  what  was  also  evidently 
an  escape  out  of  the  house.  While  Mr  Linden  attended  the  lady 
to  the  door.  Faith  softly  and  swiftly  passed  behind  them  and  made 
her  escape  too,  up-stairs.    She  was  gone  before  he  turned. 
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The  day  was  strugglLng  into  clearness  by  the  13me  dinner  was 
over.  Patches  of  blue  sky  looked  down  through  gray,  vapoury, 
scattering  [clouds,  while  now  and  then  a  few  rain-drops  fell  to 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  morning,  and  broad,  warm,  genial 
sunbeams  fell  between  them.  It  was  not  fair  yet  for  a  drive  ; 
and  Mr  Linden  went  out  on  some  errands  of  business,  leaving 
Faith  with  a  charge  to  sleep  and  rest  and  be  ready  against  his 
return. 

He  was  but  a  little  while  gone  when  Jem  Waters  luade  hid 
appearance  and  asked  for  Faith.  Mr  Simlins  had  been  ill — ^that 
Faith  knew — but  Jem  brought  a  sad  report  of  how  ill  he  had 
been,  and  a  message  that  he  was  "tired  of  not  seeing  Faith,  and 
wished  she  would  let  Jem  fetch  her  down.  She  might  go  back 
again  as  soon  as  she  'd  a  mind  ta"  He  wanted  to  see  her  **real 
bad,"  according  to  Jem  ;  for  he  had  ordered  the  best  waggon  on 
the  premises  to  be  cleaned  and  harnessed  up,  and  the  best  buffalo 
robe  put  in,  and  charged  Jem  to  bring  Miss  taith  "  if  she  could 
anyways  come."    And  there  was  Jem  and  the  waggon.  ^ 

Faith  demurred;  she  had  not  hsui  "kex  €^<^e^,«sA^Ci^^»^«3iS5SR. 
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or  rather  did  know,  how  the  proceeding  would  be  looked  upon ; 
but  she  also  fancied  more  meaning  in  the  summons  than  Jem  had 
been  commissioned  to  make  known.  And  perhaps  another  little 
wee  feminine  thought  came  in  to  help  her  decision. 

"  Mother/'  she  said,  "  I  shall  go.  You  need  not  say  anything 
about  it  unless  jon  are  asked.  It  isn't  far  to  Mr  Simlins.  1 
shall  be  home  in  time  for  my  ride."  So,  quickly  ready,  Jem 
drove  her  down. 

Mr  Simlins  she  found  sitting  up,  in  a  nondescript  invalid's 
attire  of  an  old  cloak  and  a  summer  waistcoat ;  and  warm  as  ti^e 
day  was,  with  a  little  fire  burning,  which  was  not  unnecessary  to 
correct  the  damp  of  the  unused  sitting-room.  He  was,  as  he  said, 
"  fallen  away  considerable,  and  with  no  more  strength  than  a 
Gpring  chicken,''  but  for  the  rest  looked  as  usuaL    And  so  spoke. 

"  Well,  why  hain't  you  been  to  see  me  before  I " 

"  I  have  been  sick,  sir." 

"  Sick  ] "  said  he,  Ids  voice  softening  unconsciously  towards  her 
Bweet  tones.  "  Sit  there  and  let  me  see.  I  believe  you  have. 
But  you  ain't  fur  from  well  now  ! "  He  had  some  reason,  for  the 
face  he  had  turned  to  the  sunlight  bore  all  the  quiet  lines  of  hap- 
piness, and  its  somewhat  faint  colour  waa  replaced  under  his 
scrutiny  by  a  conscious  deep  rose. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  said  ne,  settling  himseK  back  in  his  chair, 
"  I  don't  think  I  see  the  sun  and  moon  when  I  don't  see  you  ? 
Or  the  moon,  anyways — ^you  ain't  but  the  half  of  mv  zodiack." 

"  What  did  you  want  to  see  the  moon  for,  Mr  Sunlins  ]  "  said 
Faith,  willing  to  interrupt  him. 


Si 

flesh- 

for  you  to  stop  it."    His  look  confessed  more  than  his  words. 
Faith  had  little  need  to  ask  what  he  had  been  thiTiVing  about 
«  What  shall  I  do  to  stop  it,  sir  ? " 
"  Well,  you  can  read,  can't  you  ?  or  talk  to  me." 
There  was  a  strange  uneasy  wandering  of  his  eye,  and  a  corre- 
sponding unwonted  simplicity  and  directness  in  his  talk.    Faith 
noted  both,  and  silently  went  for  a  Bible  she  saw  lying  on  a  table. 
She  brought  it  to  Mr  Simlin's  side  and  opened  its  pages  slowly, 
questioning  with  herself  where  she  should  read.    Some  association 
of  a  long  past  conversation  perhaps  was  present  with  her,  for 
though  sne  paused  over  one  and  another  of  several  passages,  she 
could  fix  upon  none  but  the  parable  of  the  unfruitful  tree, 

"  Do  you  mean  that  for  me  ? "  said  the  farmer,  a  minute  afler 
she  had  done. 
"  Yes,  sir ;  and  no,  dear  Mr  Simlins ! "  said  Faith,  looking  up. 
"  W;hy  is  it '  yes '  and  '  no  ?  '—how  be  I  Hke  that  ?"  he  growled, 
but  with  a  certain  softening  and  lowering  of  his  growL 
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"  The  good  trees  all  do  the  work  they  were  made  for.  God  calls 
for  the  same  from  us,"  Faith  said,  gently. 

"  I  know^what  you  are  thinkin'  of."  said  he ;  "  but  hain't  I  done 
it  ?  Who  ever  heerd  a  man  say  I  nad  wronged  hirn  ?  or  that  I 
hfi^ve  been  hard-hearted  either  ?    I  never  was." 

It  was  curious  how  he  let  his  thoughts  out  to  her  ;  but  the  very 
gentle,  pure,  and  true  face  beside  him  provoked  neither  contro- 
versy, nor  mistrust,  nor  pride.  He  spoke  to  her  as  if  she  had  only 
been  a  child.  Like  a  child,  with  such  sympathy  and  simplicity, 
she  answered  him. 

«  Mr  Simlins,  the  Bible  says  that  '  the  fruits  of  righteousness 
are  by  Jesus  Christ'  Do  you  know  Him  ?  are  you  in  His  service  ?  " 
— "  I  don't  know  as  I  understand  you,"  said  he. 

"  I  can't  make  you  understand  it,  sir." 

"  Why  can't  you  ?  who  can  ?  "  said  he,  quickly, 

« It  is  written,  Mr  Simlins, '  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.' " 
She  showed  him  the  place.  And  it  is  written,  "  Come  and  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountam  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob  ;  and  He  mil  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His 
paths.'  That  is  it.  If  you  are  willing  to  walk  in  His  paths,  He 
will  show  them  to  you."  Faith  looked  eagerly  at  the  farmer,  and 
he  looked  at  her.    Neither  heart  was  hid  from  the  other. 

"  But  supposin'  I  was  willin',  which  I  be  so  far 's  I  know — I 
don't  know  what  they  be  no  more  'n  a  child.  How  am  I  goin'  to 
find  em'  out  ? " 

Faith's  eyes  fiUed  quick  as  she  turned  over  the  leaves  again ; 
was  it  by  sympathy  alone  that  occasion  came  for  the  rough  band 
to  pass  once  or  twice  quickly  across  those  that  were  looking  at 
her  ?  Without  speaking.  Faith  showed  him  the  words,  "  If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 

"That  is  the  question,  dear  Mr  Simlins.  On  that  *if  *  it  all 
hangs."  The  farmer  took  the  book  into  his  own  hands,  and  sat 
looking  steadily  at  the  words. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  putting  it  back  on  her  lap,  "  supposin'  the  '  if '  's 
all  right.    Go  ahead,  Faitti." 

"  Then  the  way  is  clear  for  you  to  do  that ;  and  it 's  all  easy. 
But  the  first  thing  is  here,  the  invitation  of  Jesus  himself.  *  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls. 
For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.'  You  see,"  she  went 
on,  very  gently,  "  He  bids  you  learn  ofHwiy  so  He  is  ready  to  teach 
you.  If  you  are  only  wifling  to  take  His  yoke  upon  you,  to  be 
His  servant  and  own  it.  He  will  show  you  what  to  do,  step  by 
step,  and  help  you  in  every  one." 

"  I  don't  see  wherej's  the  beginning  of  the  way  yet,"  said  the 
farmer.—"  That^"*  said  Faith.    "  Be  the  BervaiA  ol  5'issos.  <^tcn^ 
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and  own  it ;  and  then  go  to  Him  for  allyoi;  want    He  is  good  for 

There  was  a  panse. 

« I  fl^poee  you've  been  goin'  on  in  that  way  a  good  while  f  " 

"  A  good  while,  yes,"  Faith  almost  whispered. 

^  Wdl,  when  you  are  goin'  to  Him,  sometimeQ  ask- s(HQethia*  for 
ne,  will  YOU  r^ 

He  had  bent  oyer,  leaning  on  his  knees,  to  speak  it  in  a  lower 
growl  than  ordinaiy.  Faith  bowed  her  head  at  iirst,  unwiUing  to 
speak ;  but  tears  somehow  started,  and  the  drops  followed  each 
other^  as  she  sat  gazing  into  the  black  fireplace — she  could  not 
heJp  it — till  a  penect  ^ower  of  weeping  brought  her  face  into  her 
hands  and  stirred  her  not  very  strong  frame.  Jt  stirred  the 
farmer,  robust  as  he  was,  in  spite  of  illness ;  he  shifted  his  chair 
most  uneasily,  and  finally  laid  down  his  head  on  his  folded  arms 
on  the  table.    Faith  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Mr  Simlins,  who  takes  care  of  you  J " — '*  Ugh  I "  (a  most  un- 
intelligible grunt)  "  they  all  do  it  by  turns — Jenny  and  all  of  'm. 

"  What  have  you  had  for  dinner  to-day  1 " — "  Didn't  want  any- 
thing.'' He  sat  up  and  brushed  his  cloak  sleeve  across  lus 
forehead. 

'^  Mr  Simlins,  I  shall  send  you  down  something  &om  home,  and 
you  must  eat  it." 

"  The  Doctor  said  I  was  to  take  wine>  but  I  hainH;  thought  of  it 
to-day." 

"Where  is  it?/* 

He  nodded  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  cupboard.  Faith 
went  rummaging,  pouring  him  out  a  glass,  and  brought  it. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  after  he  had  taken  it,  "  I  've  been  pretty 
well  pulled  down.  I  didn't  know,  one  time,  which  side  of  the 
fence  I  was  goin'  over,  and  I  didn't  see  the  ground  on  the  other 
side.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  I  was 
afeared ! "  There  was  a  strong,  stem,  truth-telling  about  this 
speech  that  thrilled  his  hearer.    She  sat  down  again* 

"  You  had  best  take  some  yourself,"  he  said.    "  Do,  Faith." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  'm  going.  I  must  go/'  she  answered,  rising  to  make 
ready. 

It  was  strange  how  the  door  could  have  opened  and  she  not 
hear  it,  neither  she  nor  Mr  Simlins  in  fact,  pemaps  because  their 
minds  were  so  far  away.  That  the  in-coming  steps  were  unheard 
was  not  so  strange,  nor  new,  but  the  firat  thing  of  which  Faith 
was  conscious  was  the  soft  touch  of  a  hand  on  either  side  of  her 
face :  she  was  a  prisoner.  Faith's  instant  spring  to  one  side 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  everybody.  Mr  Simlins  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  his  first  remark  was  characteristically 
addressed  to  Faith. 

.^' Why,  you  didn't  tdl  me  that  I » 
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"Has  she  told  you  everytMng  but  that?"  said  Mr  Linden, 
smiling,  and  giving  the  fanner's  hand  good  token  of  his  presence. 

"  Where  under  9ie  sun  did  you  come  from  ? "  said  the  farmer, 
returning  his  grasp  with  interest,  and  lookins  at  Mr  Linden  as  if 
indeed  one  of  the  lights  of  the  solar  system  had  been  out  before 
his  arrival  Faith  sat  down  mutely,  and  as  quietly  as  possible, 
behind  Mr  Linden. 

"  From  under  the  sun  very  literally  just  now,  before  that  from 
under  a  shower.  I  have  been  down  to  Quapaw,  then  hojne  tp  Mrs 
Derrick's,  then  here.  Mr  Simlins,  I  am  sony  to  see  that  you  are 
nursing  yourself  instead  of  me.    What  is  the  matter  ? " 

"  I  'd  as  Heves  be  doing  this,  of  the  two,"  said  the  farmer,  with 
a  stray  smile.  "  There  ain't  much  the  matter.  Ho^r  long  have 
you  been  in  this  meridian  1 " — "  Two  days."  And  stepping  from 
before  Faith,  Mr  Linden  asked  her,  "  if  she  had  come  there  in 
a  dream  1 " — "  Do  you  ever  see  such  good-lookin'  things  in  your 
dreams  ? "  said  the  farmer.  "  My  visual  picturs  are  a!u  broken 
down  fences,  or  Jem  or  Jenny  doin'  somethin*  they  hain't  ought 
to  do.    How  long  're  you  goin'  to  stay  in  Pattaquasset,  Dominie?" 

"  Some  time,  I  hope.  Not  quite  so  long  as  the  first  time,  but 
longer  than  I  have  been  since  thiat.  Do  you  know,  Mr  Sinilins, 
your  coat  collar  is  a  little  bit  turned  in  ?  and  why  don't  you  give 
the  sunshine  a  better  welcome  ]  you  two  sick  peojle  together  want 
some  one  to  make  a  stir  for  you."  Which  omce  Mr  Linden  took 
upon  himself,  lightly  disengaging  the  collar,  and  then  going  to  the 
window  to  draw  up  the  shade  and  throw  back  the  shutters,  stop- 

Eing  on  his  way  back  to  straighten  the  table-cover,  and  followed 
y  a  full  gush  of  sunlight  from  the  window. 

"  It  is  so  glorious  this  afternoon ! "  he  said.  And  standing  silent 
a  moment  ia  that  brilliant  band  of  light,  looking  out  at  the  world 
all  glittering  and  sparkling  in  the  sun,  Mr  Linden  repeated, 
"  *  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name,  shall  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness 
arise,  with  healing  ia  His  wings.*    What  a  promise  that  is ! " 

"  Where  did  you  get  those  words  ? "  said  Mr  Simlins,  after  the 
sunlight  and  the  silence  had  given  them  their  full  effect 

"  From  the  Bible,  God's  book  of  promises.  Do  you  want  to  see 
the  place?" 

Mr  Simlins  turned  down  a  comer  of  the  leaf  and  laid  the  book, 
stni  open,  on  the  table.  Then  looked  at  Mr  Linden  with  a  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  humour  in  his  eyes.  "Are  you  any  nearer  bein* 
a  minister  than  you  was  a  year  ago  1 "— "  Nearer  in  one  way.  But 
I  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  title  you  gave  me  for  another  year  yet, 
Mr  Simlins." 

"You're  Say  and  Seal  as  much  as  ever.  What  more  fixin' 
have  you  got  to  do  ? " — "  A  little  finishing,'*  said  Mr  Linden,  with 
a  smile. 

And  he  got  up  and  went  fox  Faitii'a  iibK«\«i^^n^^"^^^^^^ 
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"wete  OBL  Uie  table.  Mr  Simfins  watched  the  eihawliiig  and  glav- 
tng  with  atfcentioiL 

^^T<Ni  can  tell  Jem  lie  woD*t  be  wanted  again,  Faitli,"  he  said. 
'^I  gueaa  youll  see  him  at  the  gate.*  ILr  Linden  smiled,  but 
wome  other  thooght  was  on  his  mind,  the  Dace  that  he  turned  to 
Mr  Rimlfna  ahowed  concern  that  was  both  grave  and  kind. 

<*  What  can  I  do  for  you  t "  he  said. 

''Tliia  ain^  the  prettiest  plaoe  in  PattaqnasGet ;  bat  maybe 
TOO  11  come  and  see  me  somethnes,  tin  I  can  get  oat  myself" 
jir  Shnlins  said,  considerately. 

**  YoQ  maybe  sore  I  wiU.  And  will  yoo.  let  me  pray  with  yoa 
BOW,  bdbre  I  go  t  * 

The  £umer  hesitated,  or  was  silent^  one  instant,  then  wi&  a 
scHi  of  sabdned  aJouptneas  said,  ^  I  'm  ready." 

Thej  kneh  th»e  in  the  sanli^t ;  bat  when  the  prayer  was 
over  ytt  SajoaJOBB  felt  half-poxsled  to  know  for  whose  sake  it  had 
he&i  ytopoeed.  For  with  the  tdling  of  his  doubts  and  hindrances 
and  wantB^  things  which  he  had  told  to  no  one,  there  mingled  bo 
much  of  ihe  qpeakei^s  own  interest  which  ooold  not  be  content 
to  leave  him  bat  in  Chnsfs  hands. 

There  was  not  a  word  spoken  after  that  for  a  minnte :  Mr 
Linden  stood  by  the  low  mantelpiece  resting  his  £ice  on  his 
hand.  The  farmer,  busy  with  the  f eelii^  which  the  prayer  had 
raised,  sat  with  downcast  eyes ;  and  Faith  was  motionless  with 
a  deep  and  manifold  sense  of  happiness,  the  labymith  of  which 
herself  could  not  soon  have  threaded  out  The  silence  and  still- 
ness of  his  two  companions  drew  the  farmer's  eyes  up ;  he  read 
first,  with  an  eager  eve  that  nobody  saw,  the  sweet  gravity  on  one 
half-hidden  face,  and  the  deep  pure  joy  written  in  all  the  lines  of 
the  other  ;  and  secret  and  strong,  though  half  unknown  to  him- 
self, the  whole  tide  of  his  heart  turned  mat  way.  If  not  before, 
then,  at  least,  something  like  Ruth's  resolution  came  np  within 
him — "  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  GrodL* 
Mr  Linden  was  the  first  one  that  moved. 

"  Are  you.  ready,  dear  child  ?  " 

The  fanner's  eyes  were  on  her  too,  even  while  he  wrung  Mr 
Linden's  hand.  But  he  only  said,  before  he  let  it  go,  "  Give  a 
glass  of  wine  to  her  when  she  gets  home." 

Out  in  the  sweet  afternoon  air,  and  driving  through  the  gate 
which  opened  on  the  highway,  with  Jem  Waters  on  ^md  to  3iut 
it,  Mr  Linden  brought  Faith's  face  round  towards  him  and 
scanned  it  earnestly. 

"  My  child,  how  tired  you  are !    I  wish  I  knew  whether  it 
would  do  you  most  good  to  go  straight  home,  or  to  breathe  this 
air^^  longer." 
^ggii^^i||yon  won't  conclude  to  take  me  home,"  said  Faith.   "I 
jj^F^       VwUng  for  this  all  day." 
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"Do  you  tliiiik  you  deserve  to  have  it?"  aaid  Mr  Linden, 
turning  Jerry's  head  however  the  way  that  was  not  straight 
home.  "  Why  didn't  you  sleep,  and  wait  for  me  to  hring  you 
down  here  ? " — "  One  reason  was,  Endy,  that  I  half  guess^  Mr 
Simlins  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  and  that  it  might  be  better  for  hiny 
to  see  one  than  two." 

"  I  could  have  left  you  there  for  a  while." 

"  No,  you  couldnV'  she  said  ;  "  and  I  couldn't  have  driven  off 
Jerry  and  left  you ;  though  that  would  have  been  better." 

"  You  could  have  driven  me  ofL  What  was  the  other  reason  V 
— "  The  other  reason  isn't  really  worth  your  hearing.  Don't  you 
think  this  afternoon  is  too  pretty  to  spoil  with  bad  reasons  1 "  she 
said,  with  gentle  eyes,  half  fun  half  confession. 

"  Entirety.  Faith,  I  think  you  would  bear  the  ride  better  if 
you  had  a  sort  of  afternoon  lunch  ;  shall  we  stop  at  Miss  Bezac's 
for  a  glass  of  milk  ?" — "  Oh,  no ! "  she  said,  hastily.  "  Oh,  no, 
Endecott !     I  don't  want  anything  but  to  ride." 

"And  to  hide,"  said  Mr  Linden,  laughingly.  "Another  bad 
reason.  Faith  ? " 

She  gave  him  a  little  blushing  look,  very  frank  and  happy,  that 
also  bore  homage  to  his  penetration. 

"  Stop  anywhere  you  please,  Endv,"  she  said,  honestly.  **  I  was 
verjrglad  you  came  to  Mr  Simlins*.'' 

"Would  you  rather  get  it  from  Mrs  Davids?"  he  inquired, 
demurely. — "  No,  not  rather.  Whichever  you  like,  En^cott," 
Faith  said,  hiding  the  start  which  the  question  in  tlus  real  form 
gave  her.  The  afternoon  sun  through  which  they  were  ricUng 
was  very  bright ;  the  washed  leaves  were  brilliantly  green ; 
sweet  scents  of  trees  and  buds  filled  the  air,  and  opening  apple- 
blossoms  were  scattering  beauty  all  over  the  land.  Nofiiing 
could  spoil  that  afternoon.  Faith  had  a  secret  consciousn^ 
besides  that  the  very  thing  from  which  she  shrank  was  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  Mr  Lmden.  She  did  not  care  what  he  did. 
And  he,  in  the  joy  of  being  with  her,  of  seeing  her  grow  stronger 
every  hour,  Mr  Innden  was  in  a  "  holiday  humour,"  in  the  mood 
for  work,  or  play,  or  mischief ;  and  took  the  road  to  Miss  Bezac's 
for  more  than  a  glass  of  tni'llr. 

Miss  Bezac,  having  in  her  young  days  been  not  only  rich,  but 
also  a  first-rate  neecUewoman,  now  that  she  was  older  and  poor, 
plied  her  needle  for  a  different  purpose.  Yet  something  of  old 
nabits  clung  to  her  still ;  she  would  not  take  the  common  work 
of  the  village ;  but  when  Mrs  Stoutenbuigh  wanted  a  gay  silk 
dress,  or  Miss  de  Staff  a  delicate  muslin,  or  Mrs  Somers  an  em- 
broidered merino,  then  Miss  Bezac  was  sure  to  have  them  go 
through  her  hands ;  and  for  these  ladies  she  took  the  fashions  and 
dispensed  them  exceeding  welL  Strangers,  too,  in  Pattaqua&s«5;. 
for  the  summer,  often  came  to  her ;  and  had  ixo\,  "l&MSs^^SiRnaR.  ^saS^^ 
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the  Yery  first  embroidered  waistcoat  that  ever  Squire  Deacon 
wore,  or  Sam  Stoatenbnr^h  admired  himself  in  9  So  her  tahle 
was  generally  covered  with  pretty  work,  and  on  this  particular 
afternoon  she  was  choosing  the  patterns  for  a  second  waistcoat  for 
the  jonng  member  from  Qnilipeak,  a  mantilla  for  his  mother; 
and  a  silk  apron  for  Miss  Essie,  all  at  once.  In  deep  cogitation 
Faith  found  her,  and  Faith's  soft  salutation — 

^  Dear  Miss  Bezac,  will  you  let  strangers  come  in  9 "  How 
gloriously  Faith  blushed ! 

"  Strangers ! "  cried  Miss  Bezac,  turning  round.  "  Why,  Faith, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  it's  you?  though  L- don't  suppose  you 
mean  to  sa^  it 's  anybody  else.  Unless — I  declare  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  you  or  not ! "  said  Miss  Bezac,  looking  from  her  to 
Mr  Linden,  and  shaking  hands  with  both  at  onoe.  "  Thongh  if 
it  isn't  I  ought  to  have  heard ;  only  folks  don't  always  do  what 
they  ought — at  least  I  don't — ^nor  much  of  anything." 

'^It  is  nobody  else  yet,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling.  Whereat 
Miss  Bezac  laid  one  hand  on  the  other,  and  stepping  back  a  little, 
surveyed  the  two  **as  a  whole." 

<<  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  (you  wouldn't  think  it)  but  some- 
times I  can't  say  a  word." 

^  Tou  must  not  expect  Faith  to  say  much — she  is  tired^"  said 
Mr  Linden,  putting  her  in  a  chair.  ''  Miss  Bezac^  I  hrougnt  her 
here  to  get  something  to  eat." 

"  Wefl,  I  don't  believe — I  don't  really  believe— that  anybody 
but  you  would  ever  do  such  a  kind  thing,"  said  Miss  Bezac. 
"What  shall  I  get?  Faith,  what  will  you  have?  And  you're 
well  enough  to  be  out  again  I  and  it 's  so  well  I  'm  not  out  myself 
I  'U  run  and  see  if  the  fire  ain't ; — tiie  kettle  ought  to  be  boiled, 
for  I  wanted  an  early  cup  of  tea." 

"  No,  dear  Miss  Bezac,  don't,"  said  Faith.  <*  Only  give  me 
some  bread  and  milk." 

Miss  Bezac  stopped  short.  "  Bread  and  milk  !"  she  said ;  "  is 
that  good  for  you  f  The  bread's  good,  I  know,  baked  last  night ; 
and  the  milk  always  is  sweet  up  here,  with  the  cowslips ;  and 
most  things  are  sweet  when  you're  hungry.  But  ain't  you  more 
hungry  than  that  ?  and  somebody  else  might  be,  if  you  aint — and 
one  always  must  think  of  somebody  else  too.  But  you  do,  I  'U  say 
that  for  you.  And  oh,  didn't  I  say  long  ago  I " — ^A  funny  little 
I'ecollective  pause  Miss  Bezac  made,  her  thoughts  going  back  even 
to  the  night  of  the  celebration.  Then  she  ran  away  for  the  bread 
and  milk  ;  then  she  came  back  and  put  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

"  Faith,  do  you  like  a  cup  or  a  bowl  ?  I  like  a  cup,  because  I 
alwavs  think  of  a  cup  of  comfort ;  and  I  never  heard  of  a  bowl  of 
anything.    But  you  can  have  which  you  like." 

^*I  like  the  cup  too,"  said  Faith,  laughing.  "But  even  the 
bowl  would  be  comfort  to-day^  Miss  Bezac" 
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The  cup  came,  and  a  little  pitcher  for  replenishing,  and  a  blue 
plate  of  verjr  white  bread  and  very  brown  oread,  and  one  of  Miss 
Bezac's  old-rashioned  silver  spoons,  and  a  little  loaf  of  "  one,  two, 
three,  four  cake,"  that  looked  as  good  as  the  bread.  All  of  which 
were  arranged  on  a  round  stand  before  Faith  by  Miss  Bezac  and 
Mr  Linden  jointly.  He  brought  her  a  footstool  too,  and  with  per- 
suasive fingers  untied  and  took  off  her  bonnet ;  which  supple- 
mentary arrangements  Miss  Bezac  surveyed  with  folded  hands  and 
great  admiration ;  which  also  made  the  pale  cheeks  flush  again,  but 
that  was  pretty  to  notice.  Faith  betook  nerself  to  the  old-fashioned 
spoon  ana  the  milk,  then  gave  Mr  linden  something  to  do  in  the 
snape  of  a  piece  of  cake  ;  and  then  resigning  herself  to  circum- 
stances, broke  brown  bread  into  the  milk  and  ate  it  with  great  and 
profitable  satisfaction,  leaving  the  conversation  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  two.  The  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  sending  farewell  beams 
into  the  valleys,  and  shaking  out  gold  pieces  in  Miss  Bezac's  little 
brown  sitting-room,  like  the  Will-o-wisps  in  the  "  Tale  of  Tales." 
Through  the  open  door  her  red  cow  might  be  seen  returning  home 
by  a  winding  and  circuitous  path,  such  as  cows  love,  and  a  little 
sparrow  hopped  in  and  out  from  the  doorstep,  looking  for  "one,  two, 
three,  four"  crumbs.  Faith,  from  her  seat  near  the  fire,  could  see 
it  all,  if  her  eyes  chose  to  pass  Mr  Linden ;  what  he  saw  she  found 
out  whenever  they  went  that  way.  It  was  not  wonderful  that 
Faith  turned  from  the  table  at  last  with  a  very  refreshed  face. 

"  Miss  Bezac,.  jrou  have  made  me  up,"  she  said,  smiling. 

*'  Have  11"  said  her  little  hostess ;  **  well,  that  comes  pretty  near 
it.  Do  you  know  when  I  saw  you — I  mean  when  I  saw  both  of  you 
—I  really  thought  you  had  come  for  me  to  make  up  something  else  ? 
And  I  must  say,  I  wish  you  had ;  not  that  I  haven'^t  dresses  enough, 
and  too  many — unless  I  had  a  new  pair  of  eyes — ^but  I  always 
did  set  my  heart  on  making  that  one.  And  I  haven't  set  my  heart 
upon  many  things  for  a  good  while,  so  of  course  I  ain't  used  to 
being  disappointed.    You  won't  begin,  will  you.  Faith  ? " 

Faith  kissed  her,  hastily  expressing  the  unsentimental  hope 
that  her  tea  would  be  as  good  as  her  bread  and  milk,  and  ran 
out,  leaving  Mr  Linden  to  wllow  at  his  leisure.  Faith  was  found 
untying  Jerry. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Mr  Linden,  staying  her  hands,  and. 
lifting  her  in  tiie  most  summary  manner  into  the  waggon.  "  Bread 
and  ndlk  is  too  stimulating  for  you,  child, — we  must  find  some- 
thing less  exciting.  What  will  you  see  fit  to  do  next  ? " — "  I  can 
imtie  a  bridle,"  said  Faith. 

"  Or  slip  your  head  through  one.  But  you  should  have  seen  the 
delight  with  which  Miss  Bezac  entered  upon  the  year  of  patience 
that  I  prescribed  to  her ! — and  the  very  (innocuous)  pnde  that 
lay  hid  in  the  prescription.  Do  you  feel  disposed  to  punish  m^ 
for  that,  Mignonette  1" 
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One  of  Faith's  grave,  cliildish  looks  answered  him  ;  bnt  then, 
dismissing  Mr  Linden  as  impracticable,  she  ga^e  herself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  time.  It  was  a  fit  afternoon.  The  sunbeams 
were  brifi;ht  on  leaves  and  flowers^  with  that  fairy  brightness 
which  bdongs  pecnliarlj  to  spring.  The  air  was  a  r^uspring  air, 
sweet  and  bracing,  fall  of  delicate  spices  of  May.  The  apple- 
blossoms,  out  and  bursting  out,  dressed  the  land  with  the  veir 
bloom  of  joy.  And  through  it  all  Mr  Linden  drove  her,  himself 
in  a  '^  holiday  humour."  Bread  and  milk  may  be  stimulating,  bat 
health  and  liappiness  are  more  stimulating  yet ;  and  Faith  came 
home  after  a  ride  of  some  length  looking  not  a  bit  the  wosse,  and 
xc»dy  for  supper. 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 

A  MONTH  passed  away,  with  apple-blossoms,  strawberry-floweis, 
now  with  strawberries  themselves.  Roses  coming  into  splendour, 
carnations  in  fall  force ;  and  both  re-established  in  the  cheeks  of 
Faith  Derrick.  ^Vbat  a  month  it  has  been  !— of  weather,  of  work, 
of  society.  Lessons  after  the  old  fashion,  reading  aloud,  talking ; 
going  round  the  country  at  Jerry's  heels,  or  on  the  back  of  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh's  pony — ^for  there  she  was  put  just  so  soon  as  she  could 
bear  it,  passing  by  d^:rees  from  a  gentle  tiot  on  level  ground  to  a 
ladylike  scamper  over  the  hills.  Faith  had  not  been  so  strong  for 
many  a  day  as  the  longest  day  of  that  summer  found  her. 

Coming  home  from  their  afternoon  ride  by  the  way  of  the  post- 
office,  Mr  Linden  found  there  a  letter  from  Europe,  the  seal  of 
which  he  broke  as  they  entered  the  house,  just  in  time  to  give 
Faith  a  little  enclosed  note  to  herself  as  she  went  np-stairs  to 
change  her  dress.  Its  words  were  few.  Referring  Faith  to  Mr 
Linden  for  particulars,  it  asked  her  to  let  him  come  to  G^ermany 
without  delay.  The  aunt  with  whom  Miss  Linden  lived  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  apparentiy ;  she  herself  in  danger  of  being 
left  quite  alone  in  a  strange  land.  Yet  with  all  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  the  whole  breathing  of  Miss  Linden's  note  was,  "  Faith, 
can  vou  spare  him  1 — ^will  you  let  him  come  ? " 

The  question  was  settled  before  it  was  asked,  in  Faith's  mind  ; 
but  what  a  laying  down  of  pleasure,  and  what  a  taking  up  of  pain 
was  there  !  The  rest  of  the  vacation  was  gone  at  once  ;  for  Mr 
Linden  could  not  go  to  Europe  and  come  back,  even  on  the  wings 
of  steam,  and  have  a  day  left  before  study  would  begin  again. 
No  more  of  him — except,  at  the  best,  snatches — ^till  next  year ; 
and  next  year  waa  very  far  off^  and  who  could  tell  what  might  be 
next  year  ?  But  at  the  best,  she  must  see  little  more  of  him  until 
then  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  must  put  half  the  world  between 
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them.    Nobody  saw  how  fast  the  roses  faded  on  Faith's  cheek  ; 
she  sat  and  looked  at  the  matter  all  alone,  and  looked  it  through. 

Then  she  kneeled  down  to  pray.  And  in  a  mixed  feeling  of 
strength  and  weakness,  she  went  down-stairs. 

First  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  quietly  looked  after  the  state 
of  the  clothes  in  the  wash,  and  desired  Cindy  to  have  aU  Mr 
Linden's  things  ready  for  ironing  that  evening.  Then  attended 
to  the  supply  of  bread  and  the  provision  for  breakfast ;  saw  that 
one  or  two  things  about  the  supper  were  in  proper  order  and 
progress  ;  asked  Mrs  Derrick  to  make  the  tea  when  it  was  time  ; 
and  finally,  as  quietly  as  if  the  afternoon's  ride  had  been  the  only 
event  of  the  afternoon,  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and 
softly  went  in. 

For  a  while  after  reading  his  own  letter,  Mr  Linden  had  sat 
absolutely  still,  then  with  a  sort  of  impatience  to  see  Faith,  to 
give  her  what  comfort  he  could — ^at  least  to  have  her  with  him 
every  minute— he  had  paced  up  and  down  the  sitting-room  tiU 
she  appeared.  Now  he  took  her  in  his  arms  with  £ul  sorts  of 
tender  caresses — with  no  words  at  first  but,  "  My  little  Migno- 
nette 1  '*  Faith  herself  was  quite  still  and  wordless  ;  only  once, 
and  that  suddenly  and  earnestly,  she  gave  his  cheek  the  salutation 
she  had  never  given  him  before  unbidden.  From  her  it  was  a 
whole  volume,  and  thoroughly  peace-speaking,  although  it  might 
intimate  a  little  difficulty  of  words. 

Keeping  one  arm  round  her,  Mr  Linden  began  again  his  walk 
up  and  down  the  room,  beginning  to  talk  as  welE— telling  her 
what  was  in  his  letter,  how  long  the  journey  would  take,  and, 
more  than  all,  what  she  must  do  while  he  waa  away.  How  long 
the  absence  would  be — when  he  should  be  at  home  again,  that 
was  little  touched  upon  by  either;  the  return  might  be  yerr 
speedy — that  seemed  most  probable,  but  neither  he  nor  Faith 
cared  to  put  in  words  all  the  imcertainties  that  hung  about  it. 
From  every  point  he  came  back  to  her, — ^with  injunctions  about 
her  strength,  and  directions  about  her  studies,  and  charges  to 
take  care  of  herself  for  him ;  with  other  words  of  comfort  and 
cheering,  spoken  cheerfully  from  a  very  sorrowful  heart.  One 
other  charge  he  gave — 

"  My  Httle  Sunbeam,  my  dearest  Faith,  keep  both  your  names 
unclouded." 

"  I  have  had  one  lesson,  Endy." 

She  was  a  little  pale,  but  had  listened  to  him  quietly  as  in- 
tently ;  voice  and  smile  both  ready  to  do  their  part,  albeit  gravely, 
whenever  there  was  a  part  for  them. 

"  I  shaU  not  forget,"  she  added,  now  with  a  smile,  a  rare  one, 
after  a  little  pause. 

He  brought  her  back  to  the  sofa  then,  kissing  the  x)al<g^  <jB>ftR?sa> 
as  if  he  missed  their  camationB.    Ye^t,m\\i\2syb 
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old  kw  idikh  saith  that  ^  Doublet  and  hoee  must  show  Hself 
couiageoos  to  petticoat,"  Mr  Lmden  gare  lier  bright  woida^ 
although  the  J  were  words  of  a  veiy  grare  brightiiea»— not  con- 
tradicted, but  qualified  bj  his  eje& 

^  Mignonette,*  he  said,  **  I  did  not  think  next  year  could  gain 
brightness  from  anything,  bat  I  cannot  tell  jou  how  it  has 
looked  to  me  within  these  last  two  honm  If  I  could  bat  call  in 
Mr  Somers,  and  then  take  joa  with  me ! ' 

It  broi^ht  a  rash  of  the  cainatioiis ;  bat  Faith  did  not  tiiink 
80  extraragant  a  wish  required  any  combating.  Neither  did  she 
say  what  die  thought  of  ^  next  year." 

That  erening  at  least  they  had  qnietly  together.  What  Faith 
did  after  they  had  separated  for  the  night,  Mr  Linden  never 
knew  ;  bat  the  morning  saw  eveiythinff  ready  for  his  departure, 
ready  down  to  the  little  details  which  a  man  r^pognises  only 
(for  the  most  part)  by  the  sense  of  want  And  if  dieeks  were 
paler  than  last  night,  they  were  oaily  now  and  then  less  steady, 
till  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 

Db  Harbison  took  passage  in  the  steamship  Vukan^  CL  W. 
Cyclops,  commander,  for  uie  Old  World — having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  southern  country  was  not  sufficiently  remote, 
and  that  only  a  change  of  hemispheres  would  suit  the  precise  state 
of  his  mind.  Letters  of  combmed  farewell  and  notice-giving 
reached  Pattaquasset  too  late  to  cumber  the  Doctor  yriXh.  a  bevy 
of  friends  to  see  him  off ;  but  his  sudden  motions  were  too  well 
known,  and  his  peculiarities  too  long  established,  to  excite  much 
surprise  or  dismay  by  any  new  maniiestationa 

The  Vulcan  lay  getting  her  steam  up  in  that  fair  June  mornings 
with  very  little  regard  to  the  amount  of  high  pressure  that  her 
passengers  might  bring  on  board.  Nothing  could  be  more  r^ard- 
iess  of  their  hurry  and  bustle,  the  causes  that  brought  them,  the 
tears  they  shed,  the  friends  they  parted  from,  than  the  ship  with 
her  black  sides  and  red  smoke-pipe.  Tears  did  indeed  trickle 
down  some  parts  of  her  machinery,  but  they  were  only  condensed 
steam — ^which  might  indeed  be  true  of  some  of  the  tears  of  her 
passengers. 

Punctual  to  her  time  she  left  her  moorings,  steaming  down  the 
beautiful  bay  with  all  the  June  light  upon  her,  throwing  back 
little  foamy  waves  that  glittered  in  the  sun,  making  her  farewell 
with  a  long  train  of  blue  rollers  that  came  one  after  another  to 
kiss  the  shore.  What  if  tears  sprinkled  the  dusty  side-walks  of 
Cansl  Street  ?  what  if  that  same  light  shone  on  white  handker- 
chiefa  and  bowed  heads)    The  «qss^^t^  ^sq-^  mi^t  fall  in  the 
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iftate^Tooms  of  the  Vulcan^  but  on  deck  bustle  and  excitement 
bad  their  way. 

The  freshening  breeze,  the  long  rolls  of  the  Atlantic,  sent  some 
passengers  below,  even  now, — others  stood  gazing  back  at  the 
faint  city  indications, — others  still  walked  np  and  down — those 
who  had  left  little,  or  cared  little  for  what  they  had  left.  Of 
these  was  Dr  Harrison,  who  paced  the  deck  with  very  easy  external 
manifestations. 

Some  change  of  mind,  some  freak  of  fancy,  sent  him  at  last 
to  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  then  to  the  prow.  Here  sailors  were 
busy, — ^here  one  passenger  stood  alone :  but  if  there  had  been 
twenty  more.  Dr  Harrison  could  have  seen  but  this  one.  He  was 
standing  witn  arms  folded,  in  a  sort  of  immovable  position,  that 
yet  accommodated  itself  easily  to  the  ship's  slow  curtseying,  as 
regardless  of  that  as  of  the  soft  play  of  tne  sea  breeze,  looking 
back,  but  not  to  the  place  where  the  Vulcan  had  lain  a  few  hours 
before.  He  was  rather  looking  forward,  looking  off  to  some  spot 
that  lay  north  or  north-east  of  them  :  some  spot  mvisible,  yet  how 
clearly  seen.  Looking  thither,  as  if  in  all  the  horizon  that  alone 
had  any  interest.  So  absorbed — so  far  from  the  ship, — his  lips 
set  in  such  grave,  sad  lines, — his  eyes  so  intent,  as  if  they  could 
by  no  means  look  at  anything  else.  Nay,  for  the  time,  there  was 
nothing  else  to  see.  Dr  Harrison  might  come  or  go,  the  sailors 
might  do  their  utmost ;  far  over  the  rolling  water,  conscious  of  that 
only  because  it  was  a  barrier  of  separation,  the  watcher^s  eyes 
rested  on  Mignonette.  If  once  or  twice  the  eyelids  fell,  it  was  not 
that  the  vision  failed. 

Dr  Harrison  stopped  short,  unseen,  and  not  wishing  at  that 
moment  to  meet  the  consequences  of  being  seen.  Yet  he  stood 
still  and  looked — ^the  first  feeling  being  one  of  intense  displeasure 
and  disgust  that  the  Vnkan  carried  so  unwelcome  a  fellow- 
passenger  ;  the  second,  of  unbounded  astonishment  and  wonder 
what  he  did  there.  He  putting  the  ocean  between  him  and  Patta- 
quasset  1  he  setting  out  for  the  Old  World,  with  all  his  hopes  just 
blossoming  in  the  New  1  What  could  be  the  explanation  i  was 
it  possible,  Dr  Harrison  asked  lumself  for  one  moment,  that  he 
could  have  been  mistaken  ?  that  he  could  have  inisiinderstood  the 
issue  of  the  conversation  that  morning  in  Faith's  sick  room  ?  A 
moment  resolved  him.  He  recalled  the  steady,  dauntless  look  of 
Faith's  eyes  after  his  words, — a  look  which  he  had  two  or  three 
times  been  privileged  to  receive  from  her  and  never  cared  to  meet ; 
he  remembered  how  daintily  her  colour  rose  as  her  eyes  fell,  and 
the  slow  deliberate  uncovering  of  her  diamond  finger,  from  which 
the  eyes  were  not  raised  again  to  look  at  him  ;  he  remembered  it 
with  the  embittered  pang  of  the  moment.  No,  he  had  not  been 
mistaken ;  he  had  read  her  right.  Could  it  be— it  croaaejl  tfc.Rw 
Doctors  mind  like  a  flash  of  the  inteiiafi^X.'^^igDtaa^ 
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had  done  its  work — its  work  of  separatioii  1  But  tlie  cool  reminder 
of  reason  came  like  the  darkness  after  the  lightning.  Mr  Linden 
-would  not  have  been  at  Mrs  Derrick's,  as  the  Doctor  had  heard  of 
his  being  there,  if  any  entering  wed^  of  division  had  made  itself 
felt  between  his  place  there  and  lum.  No,  though  now  he  was 
here  in  ike  Vulcan,  And  Dr  Harrison  noticed  anew^  keenly,  that 
the  expression  of  the  gazer^s  face,  though  sorrowful  and  grave,  was 
in  nowise  dark  or  desponding.  Nothing  of  that.  The  grave  brow 
was  unbent  in  every  line  pf  it ;  the  ^ve  lips  had  no  hard  set  of 
pain  ;  the  Doctor  i4ad  them  well,  bom  lips  and  brow.  Mr  Linden 
was  no  man  to  stand  and  look  towards  Pattaquasset  if  he  had 
nothing  there.  And  with  a  twinge  he  now  recollected  the  un- 
wonted sound  of  that  name  from  the  pilot's  mouth  as  he  took 
charge  of  the  letters  and  went  o£El  Ay !  and  turning  with  the 
thought  the  Doctor  paced  back  again,  as  unregardful  now  of  the 
contents  of  the  Vulcan,  animate  or  inanimate,  as  the  man  himself 
whom  he  had  been  watching. 

The  Doctor  did  not  come  in  to  supper  till  all  the  passengers 
were  seated,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  carried  himself  to  the  end  of 
the  apartment  farthest  from  his  friend,  where  he  so  bore  his  part 
that  no  mortal  could  have  supposed  Dr  Harrison  had  suffered 
lately  in  mind,  body,  or  estate. 

Mr  Linden's  part  that  night  was  a  quiet  one,  the  voluntary  part 
of  it,  and  strictly  confined  to  the  various  little  tea>table  courtedes, 
which  with  him  might  indeed  be  called  involuntary*  But  it  so 
happened  that  the  Vvlcan  carried  out  quite  a  knot  of  his  former 
friends,  gentlemen  who  knew  him  welL — and  these  from  their 
various  j^aces  at  the  table  spoke  either  to  nim  or  of  hini  frequently. 
Dr  Harrison,  in  the  pauses  of  his  own  talk,  could  hear,  "  Linden" 
— "Endecott  Linden" — "John,  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself  ? "  in  different  tones  of  question  or  comment ;  sometimes 
caught  the  tones  of  Mr  Linden's  voice  in  reply ;  but  as  they  were 
both  on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  eyesight  was  not  called  for. 
The  Doctor  sat  in  his  place  until  the  table  was  nearly  cleared,  then 
sauntered  forth  into  the  evening  light  Fair,  bright,  glowing  lights 
upon  gay  water  and  a  gay  deck-ndl ;  but  Dr  Harrison,  gaining 
nothing  from  its  brightness,  stood  looking  out  on  its  reflection  in 
the  waves  more  gloomily  tnan  he  had  seen  another  look  a  little 
time  a^o.  Then  a  hand  was  laid  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  making 
its  claim  of  acquaintanceship  with  a  veiy  kind,  friendly  touch. 
The  Doctor  turned,  and  met  hand  and  eye  with,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  his  old  manner,  only  perhaps  his  nngers  released  themselves 
a  little  sooner  than  once  they  would,  and  the  smile  was  a  trifle 
more  broad  than  it  might  if  there  had  been  no  constraint  about  it, 

"  I  am  not  altogether  taken  now  by  surprise,"  said  he,  "  though 
surprise  hasn't  yet  quit  its  hold  of  me.  I  neard  your  name  a  litUe 
Whue  ago.    What  aie  you  doin^  heie^  Liaden  ? " 
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^  Booking  in  the  cradle  of  business  as  well  as  of  the  deep,"  said 
Mr  Linden.  "  The  last  steamer  brought  word  that  I  must  sail 
by  this,  and  so  here  I  am." 

"  Who  rocks  the  cradle  of  business  1 "  said  the  Doctor,  with  the 
old  comical  lift  of  the  eyebrows  with  which  he  used  to  begin  a  tilt 
with  Mr  Linden. 

'<  Duty  and  Interest  rock  it  between  them,  singing  of  rest,  and 
keeping  one  awake  thereby." 

"  A  proper  pair  of  nurses ! "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Why,  man,  they 
would  tear  the  infant  Business  to  pieces  between  them  !  Unless 
one  of  them  did  as  much  for  the  otner  in  time  to  prevent  it." 

"  Never,  unless  Inclination  took  the  place  of  Interest." 

"  Don't  make  any  difference,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  Inclination 
always  follows  the  lead  of  Interest,  except  in  a  few  extraordinary 
specimens  of  human  nature." 

Mr  Linden  turned  towards  the  scattered  groups  of  passengers, 
and  so  doing  his  eye  caught  the  shining  of  that  very  star  which 
was  rising  over  Pattaquasset  as  he  and  Mignonette  rode  home  two 
nights  before.  Only  two  nights !  For  a  minute  everything  else 
might  have  been  at  the  antipodes — then  Mr  Linden  brou^t  at 
least  his  eyes  back  to  the  deck  of  the  Vulcan.  "  What  sort  of  a 
motley  have  we  here,  Doctor  ?    Do  you  know  many  of  them  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  slightly  ;  "  the  usual  combinations  of 
Interest  and  Inclination.  I  wonder  if  we  are  exceptions,  Lin* 
den  1 " 

^<  The  umal  combination  is  not,  perhaps,  just  the  best ;  it  is  a 
nice  matter  for  a  man  to  judge  in  his  own  case  how  far  the  propor- 
tions are  rectified." 

"He  can't  do  it.  Human  machinerv  can't  do  it.  Can  you 
measure  the  height  of  those  waves  while  they  dazzle  your  eyes 
with  gold  and  purple  as  they  do  now  ? " 

"  Nay,  but  I  can  tell  how  much  they  do  or  do  not  throw  me  out 
of  my  right  course." 

"  What  course  are  you  on  now.  Linden  ?  "  said  the  Doctor,  with 
his  old-fashioned  assumption  of  carelessness,  dismissing  the  sub- 
ject 

"  Now  ! "  Mr  Linden,  repeated,  **  Do  you  mean  in  studies, 
travels,  or  conversation  ? " 

"In  conversation  you  have  as  usual  brought  me  to  a  point. 
I  mean,  if  I  mean  anything,  the  other  two ;  but  I  niean  nothing, 
unless  you  like." 

"  I  do  like.  Just  now,  then,  I  am  in  the  vacation  before  the 
last  year  of  my  seminary  life  ;  for  the  rest,  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Germany." 

"  Finish  your  course  there,  eh  ?  "  said  the  Doctor.  *  Why,  man, 
I  thought  you  had  found  the  '  four  azure  chains '  long  a^o," — 
"  No,  not  to  finish  my  course.    If  I  am.  k'^'^X,  \sl  ^^asaasi^  ^c^sscftk 
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than  a  few  weeks,  it  will  not  be  by  ^  azure '  cbamB,"  said  Mr  Lin- 
den. 

''That  it  will  not,''  said  one  of  the  yonng  men^  coming  up, 
fresh  from  the  tea-table  and  his  cigar.  "  Aznre  chains  1 — ^pooh  ! 
Linden  breaks  them  as  easy  as  Samson  did  the  green  withes.  How 
biblical  it  makes  one  to  be  in  company  with  such  a  theoldgiky 
But  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  going  to  Europe  to  join  someN 
order  of  friars  :  he'll  find  nothing  monastic  enough  for  him  in 
America." 

''Mistaken  your  man,  Motley,"  said  the  Doctor;  who,  for 
reasons  of  his  own  did  not  choose  to  quit  the  conversation.  "The 
worst  I  have  to  say  of  him  is,  that  if  he  spends  another  year  in 
Germany  his  hearers  will  never  be  able  to  understand  him." 

"  Mistaken  him  ! "  said  Mr  Motley ;  "  at  this  time  of  day !  that  11 
do  !  Where  did  you  get  acquainted  with  him,  pray  1 " — "  Once 
when  I  had  the  management  of  him,"  said  the  Doctor,  coolly. 
"  There  is  no  way  of  booming  acquainted  with  a  man  like  that." 

"  Once  when  you  thought  you  had,"  said  Mr-  Motley.  "  Well, 
where  was  it )  in  a  dark  passage  when  you  got  to  the  aoor  first  ? " 
— "  Whenever  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  dark  passage 
with  him,  he  has  showed  me  the  door,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravdy 
but  gracefully,  in  his  old-fashion  admirably  maintained. 

"If  one  of  you  wasn't  Endecott  Linden,"  said  Mr  Motley, 
throwing  the  end  of  his  cigar  overboard,  "  I  should  think  you  had 
made  acquaintance  on  a  highway  robbeiy." 

"  Instead  of  which,  it  was  in  the  peaceful  town  of  Pattaquasset," 
said  Mr  Linden. 

"  Permit  me  to  request  the  reason  of  Mr  Motley's  extraordinary 
guess,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  So  natural  to  say  where  you  've  met  a  man — ^if  there 's  no 
reason  against  it,"  said  the  other  coolly.  "  But  you  don't  say  it 
was  in  Pattaquasset,  Doctor  ?    Were  you  ever  there  ?  " 

"  Depends  entirely  on  the  decision  of  certain  questions  in 
metaphysics,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  As,  for  instance,  whether  any- 
thing that  is,  is — and  the  matter  of  personal  identity,  which  you 
know  is  doubtful.      I  know  the  appearance  of  the  place,  Motley." 

"  Are  there  any  pretty  girls  there  ?"  said  Mr  Motiey,  carelessly, 
but  keeping  his  eye  rather  on  Mr  Linden  than  the  Doctor. — "  Mr 
Linden  can  answer  better  than  I,"  said  Dr  Harrison,  whose  eye 
also  turned  that  way,  and  whose  tone  changed  somewhat  in  spite 
of  himself.  "  There  are  none  there  that  could  not  answer  any 
question  about  Mr  Linden." 

"  By  the  help  of  a  powerful  imagination,"  said  the  person 
spoken  of.     Mr  Motley  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  either  of  you."  he  said.    "  Why, 

Doctor,  Endecott  Linden  is  a — a  mere — I  don't  like  to  call  him 

^azidizAmes,  andlcan.'tcailMm.&ofbQGksat  However,  to  be  sure, 
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the  cat  may  look  at  the  king,  even  if  his  majesty  won't  return  the 
compliment.  Well,  you  and  I  were  never  thought  hard-hearted, 
so  I  '11  tell  you  my  story.  Did  it  ever  happen— or  seem  to  happen, 
Doctor,  that  you,  seeming  to  he  in  Pattaquasset,  went,  not  to  church, 
but  along  the  road  thereirom  ?  Pref errmg  the  exit  to  the  entrance, 
as  you  and  I  too  often  do  1 " 

*'  It  has  seemed  to  happen  to  me/'  said  Dr  Harrison,  as  if 
mechanically. 

"  "Well,  George  Alcott  and  I — do  you  know  Gkorge  ?  no  great 
loss — ^we  were  kept  one  Sunday  in  that  respectable  little  town  by 
a  freshet.  Whether  it  was  one  of  those  rains  that  bring  down 
more  things  from  the  sky  than  water,  I  don't  know.  Geoige 
declared  it  was.     If  it  wasn't,  we  made  discoveries." 

"  If  you  and  George  both  used  your  eyes,  there  must  have  been 
discoveries,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Did  you  take  notice  how  green 
the  grass  looked  after  the  rain  ?  and  that  when  the  clouds  were 
blown  away  the  sun  shone  1 " 

"  You  're  not  all  theology  yet,"  said  Mr  Motley,  "  Be  quiet, 
can't  you  ?  I  'm  not  talking  to  you.  We  were  sauntering  down 
this  same  road.  Doctor,  after  church,  falling  in  with  the  people, 
so  that  we  could  see  them,  and  be  taken  for  church-goers.  But 
there  wasn't  much  to  see.  Then  George  declared  that  here  was 
the  place  where  Linden  had  secluded  himself  for  nobody  knows 
what.  Then  we  fell  naturally  into  lamenting  the  waste  of  such 
fine  material,  and  conned  over  various  particulars  of  his  former 
life  and  prospects — ^the  great  promise  of  past  years — the  present 
melancholy  mania  to  make  money  and  be  useful.  Upon  which 
points  Gteorge  and  I  fought  as  usual  Then  we  crew  tired  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  mud,  turned  short  about,  and  beheld — what  do 
you  suppose.  Doctor?" — "  How  far  you  had  come  for  nothing." 

"  Imagine,"  said  Mr  Motley — ^taking  out  a  fresh  cigar  and  a 
match,  and  proceeding  to  put  them  to  their  respective  uses— 
"  Imagine  the  vision  that  appeared  to  Balaam's  ass — and  how  the 
ass  felt." 

"  Nay,  that  we  cannot  do,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  You  tax  us  too 
far." — "  in  both  requisitions,"  added  the  Doctor. 

"  There  stood,"  said  Mr  Motley — removing  his  cigar  and  waving 
it  gracefully  in  one  hand — "  there  stood  close  benind  us  on  the 
mud — she  could  not  have  been  in  it — an  immortal  creature  in 
i^iortal  merino.  We — transfixed,  mute — stepped  aside  right  and 
left  to  let  her  pass.  I  believe  George  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  take  ofl'  his  nat ;  and  she,  *  severe  in  youthful  beauty,'  glorious 
in  youthful  blushes,  walked  on,  looking  fall  at  us  as  she  went. 
But  such  a  look  I  and  from  such  eyes ! — ^fabulous  eyes,  Doctor, 
upon  my  honour.  Then  we  saw  that  the  merino  was  only  a 
disguise.  Imagine  a  search-warrant  wrapped  up  in  m.ocs'ci^^as^N 
imagine  the  blending  of  theaoitea\i«miafe>tifcW>3^<cK^ 
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liglitning  flash ;  and  after  all  you  have  only  words — ^not  thoM 
eyes.  Linden,  seems  to  me  your  imagination  serves  you  better 
here — ^your  own  eyes  are  worth  looking  at ! " 

"  It  has  had  more  hdp  from  you/'  Mr  Linden  said,  controlling 
the  involuntaiy  unbent  play  of  eye  and  lip  with  which  he  had 
heard  the  description. 

"Well,  George  raved  about  them  for  a  month,"  Mr  Motley 
went  on,  "  and  stayed  in  Pattaquasset  a  whole  week  to  see  them 
again,  which  he  didn't ;  so  he  made  up  his  mind  that  they  had 
escaped  in  the  train  of  events,  or  of  cars,  and  now  seeks  them 
through  the  world.  Some  day  he  will  meet  them  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs  Somebody,  and  then  hang  himsell"  And  Mr  Motley 
puffed  out  clouds  of  smoke  thereupon. 

"  According  to  your  accoimt,  he  could  not  do  better,"  said  the 
Docter,  cynically. 

"  I  suppose  the  world  would  get  on,  if  he  did,"  said  Mr  Motley, 
with  philosophical  coolness.  "  But  the  queerity  was,"  he  added, 
removms;  the  cigar  once  more,  "  what  made  her  look  at  us  so  ? 
Did  she  know  by  her  supernatural  vision  that  we  had  not  been  to 
church  ?  for  I  must  sav.  Linden,  she  looked  like  one  of  your  kind. 
Or  were  her  imearthly  ears  charmed  by  the  account  of  your 
imearthly  perfections?  for  George  and  I  were  doin^  the  thing 
handsomelv ." — "  It  was  probably  that,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  Few 
people,  I  think,  can  listen  to  your  stories  immoved." 

"  Hang  it,"  said  Mr  Motley,  "  I  wish  I  could !  This  vixenisb 
old  craft  is  behaving  with  a  great  deal  too  much  suavity  to  suit 


quite  captivating,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  like  <lflTT)fla>:  roses  with 
some  sort  of  inspiration.  However,  as  George  pathetically  and 
poetically  remarks — 

*  I  only  know  she  came  and  went  I  '— 

the  last  part  of  which  illustrious  example  I  shall  follow.  Linden, 
if  any  story  don't  move  you,  you're  no  better  than  the  North 
Cape." 

"  Can  you  stand  it  V*  asked  the  Doctor,  suddenly,  of  liis  remain- 
ing companion. — "  Yes ;  I  have  known  Motley  a  long  time." 

"  Pshaw  !  no,  I  mean  this  wind." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.    Yes,  for  anything  I  have  felt  of  it  yet" 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  get  something  more  on.  I  have 
come  ffom  a  warmer  part  of  the  world  lately." 

The  Doctor  disappeared,  and  found  something  in  another  part 
of  the  boat  to  detam  him. 

The  Vulcan  had  made  about  half  her  passage,  and  a  fair,  fresh 
momjug  had  brought  most  of  the  passengers  on  deck.     Mr 
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Linden  was  not  there,  but  the  rest  were  grouped  and  watching 
the  approach  of  a  homeward-bound  steamer ;  when,  as  she  neared 
them,  Mr  Linden  too  came  on  deck.  It  was  to  talk  with  the 
captain,  however,  not  the  passengers— or  to  consult  with  him,  for 
the  two  stood  together  speaking  and  smiling.  "You  can  tij^' 
Dr  Harrison  heaxd  the  captain  say  ;  and  then  he  lifted  his 
trumpet  and  hailed — the  other  captain  responding.  Still  the 
steamer  came  on  nearer  and  nearer — still  the  two  on  the  deck  of 
the  Vulcan  stood  side  by  side  ;  till,  at  a  certain  point,  just  where 
the  vessels  were  at  the  nearest.  Captain  Cyclops  gave  his  com- 
panion a  little  signal  nod.  And  Mr  Linden,  stepping  forward  a 
pace  or  two,  lent  the  whole  power  of  his  skill  and  strength  to  send 
a  despatch  on  board  the  Fotar  Bear,  The  little  packet  sped  from 
his  hand,  spinning  through  the  air  like  a  dart  speck.  Not  a 
person  spoke  or  moved-— Would  it  reach  ?  would  it  fail  ? — until 
the  packet,  just  clearing  the  guards,  fell  safe  on  the  deck  of  the 
other  vessel,  was  picked  up  by  her  captain,  and  proclaimed 
through  the  speaking  trumpet.  Slightly  raising  his  hat  then, 
Mr  Linden  drew  back  from  nis  forward  position,  just  as  a  shout 
of  delighted  acclaim  burst  from  both  the  Doats. 

"That  went  with  a  will,  I  tell  you/'*  said  Captain  Cyclops, 
with  a  little  nod  of  his  head. 

"  I  say,  Linden,"  spoke  out  one  of  the  young  men ;  "  is  that 
your  heart  you  sent  home  ? " — "  I  feel  it  oeating  here  yet,"  Mr 
Linden  answered.  But  just  how  much  of  it  he  carried  back  to 
his  state-room  for  the  next  hour  has  never  been  ascertained. 
Society  had  no  help  from  Dr  Harrison  for  more  than  that  length 
of  time.  Neither  could  proximity  nor  anything  else  make  mm 
visibly  aware  of  Mr  Linaen's  existence  during  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Mr  Linden  knew  the  Doctor  too  well — and  it  may  be  said,  knew 
Faith  too  well — to  be  much  surprised  at  that  If  he  could  have 
spared  Dr  Harrison  the  pain  of  seeing  his  little  air-sent  missive, 
he  would  have  done  it ;  but  the  letter  could  go  but  at  one  time,  and 
from  one  side  of  the  ship  ;  and  just  there  and  then  Dr  Harrison 
chose  to  be.  But  though  the  sort  of  growing  estrangement  which 
the  Doctor  practised  sprang  from  no  wish  nor  feeling  but  his  own, 
yet  Mr  Linden  found,  it  hard  to  touch  it  in  any  way.  Some- 
times he  tried,  sometimes  he  left  it  for  Time's  touchmg,  which 
mends  so  many  things.  And  slowly  and  gently  that  touch  did 
work ;  not  by  fadine  one  feeling,  but  by  deenening  another. 
Jilt  tie  as  Dr  Harrison  nad  to  do  with  his  friend,  almost  every  one 
else  in  the  ship  had  a  good  deal ;  and  the  place  which  Mr 
Linden  soon  took  in  the  admiration  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the 
passengers,  could  not  fail  to  come  to  the  Doctor's  notice.  Men  of 
very  careless  life  and  opinions,  pruned  their  language  in  his 
presence ;  those  who  lived  but  for  themselves,  wA\ai«^^^'5s^  ^s»sa 
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of  what  they  lived  for,  passed  him  reyerently  on  some  of  his 
enands  thiough  the  ship.  Dr  Harrison  had  never  lived  with 
him  hefore,  and  little  as  they  saw  each  other,  you  conld  as  well 
conceal  the  perfume  of  a  hidden  bunch  of  violets,  aa  well  shut 
your  senses  to  the  spring  air,  as  could  the  Doctor  ehut  his  to  the 
beauty  of  that  well-grown  Christian  character.  The  light  of  it 
shone,  and  the  influence  of  it  went  forth  through  all  the  ship. 

One  evening,  as  the  sun  went  down,  he  joined  Dr  Harrison. 

^  How  beautiful  it  is ! "  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  half-greet- 
ing, half-meditation.  The  start  with  which  Dr  Harrison  hes^ 
him  was  skilfully  transformed  into  a  natural  change  of  position. 

"  Beautiful !  yes,"  said  he. — "  Your  waves  are  very  dazzling  to- 
night, Doctor." 

*'  They  are  helping  us  on,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at  them. 
"We  shall  be  in  wter  two  days  more,  if  this  holds." 

Helping  us  on !  Perhaps  the  thought  was  not  unqualified  in  Mr 
Linden's  mind,  for  he  considered  that,  or  something  else,  in  grave 
silence  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Dr  Harrison,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  you  asked  me  about  my 
course :  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  vours.  Towards  what,  for 
what  You  bade  me  call  myself  a  mend,  may  I  use  a  fiiend's 
privilege  ? "    He  spoke  with  a  grave,  frank  earnestness. 

The  Doctor^s  face  showed  but  a  sxnall  part  of  the  astonishment 
which  this  speech  raised.    It  showed  a  little. 

'*  I  can  be  but  flattered,"  he  said,  with  something  of  the  old 
graceful  medium  between  play  and  earnest  "  You  ask  me  what 
I  am  hardly  wise  enough  to  answer  you.  I  am  going  to  Paris, 
and  you  to  Qermanv.  After  that  I  refdly  know  about  as  much  of 
one  *  course '  as  of  the  other.'' 

"  My  question  referred,  not  to  the  little  daily  revolutions,  but 
to  the  great  life  orbit    Harrison,  what  is  yours  to  be  ?  " 

Evidently  it  was  an  uneasy  question.  Vet  the  power  of  influ- 
ence, or  of  associations,  was  such  that  Dr  Harrison  did  not  fling 
it  away.  "  I  remember,"  he  said,  not  without  some  bitterness  of 
accent,  "  you  once  did  me  the  honour  to  profess  to  care." 

"  I  do  care,  very  much."  And  one  of  the  old  lookflf,  that  Dr 
Harrison  weU  remembered,  said  the  words  were  true. 

"  You  do  me  more  honour  than  I  do  myself,"  he  said,  not  so 
lightly  as  he  meant  to  say  it  '*  I  do  not  care.  I  see  nothing  to 
care  for." 

"You  refuse  to  see  it,"  Mr  Linden  said,  gently  and  sorrow- 
fully. 

Dr  Harrison's  brow  darkened,  it  might  be  with  pain,  for  Mr 
Linden's  words  were  the  echo  of  others  he  had  listened  to  not 
long  ago.  In  a  moment  he  turned  and  spoke  with  an  impulse  of 
bravado,  perhaps  he  could  not  have  defined,  and  his  companion 
pould  not  trace. 
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'^  I  lefose  to  see  nothing  ;  but  I  confess  to  you  I  see  notliing 
distinctily.    What  sort  of  an  *  orbit '  would  you  propose  to  me  1 " 

The  tone  sounded  frank,  and  certainly  was  not  unkind.  Mr 
Linden's  answer  was  in  a  few  words  "  *  To  them  who  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  gloiy  and  honour  and  im- 
mortality, eternal  life.' " 

Dr  Harrison  remained  a  little  while  with  knitted  brow  looking 
down  at  his  hands,  which  certainly  were  in  an  order  to  need  no 
examination.  Neither  was  he  examining  them.  When  he 
looked  up  again  it  was  with  the  frankness  and  kindliness  both 
more  definea  Perhaps,  very  strange  to  his  spirit,  a  little  shame 
was  at  work  there. 

"  Linden,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  in  you  !  and  if  ever  I  enter  upon 
an  orbit  of  any  sort,  I  'U  take  up  yours.  But,"  said  he,  returning 
into  his  light  tone,  perhaps  of  mtent,  "  you  know  two  forces  are 
necessary  to  keep  a  body  going  in  one,  and  I  assure  you  there  is 
none  of  any  sort,  at  present  at  work  upon  me." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Mr  Linden  ;  "  there  are  two." 

"  Let 's  hear,'*  said  the  Doctor,  without  looking  at  hiuL 

"  In  the  first  place  your  conscience,  in  the  second  your  will.*' 

'^  Ton  have  heard  of  such  things  as  both  getting  stagnant  for 
want  of  use,  havent  you  ? " 

'^  I  have  heard  of  the  one  being  half  choked  by  the  other,*'  said 
Mr  Linden. 

"  It 's  so  warm  this  afternoon  that  I  can't  contradict  you.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do.  Linden  ? " — "  Let  conscience  do  its  work 
and  then  you  do  yours." 

A  minute's  silence. 

"  You  do  me  honour,  to  believe  I  have  such  a  thing  as  a  con- 
science," said  the  Doctor  again,  a  little  bitterly.  "  I  didn't  use  to 
think  it  myself." 

He  was  unaware  that  it  was  that  very  ignored  principle  which 
had  forced  him  to  make  this  speech. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  Mr  Linden  began,  and  he  too  paused,  look- 
ing off  gravely  towards  the  brightemng  horizon.  "Then  do 
yourself  the  honour  to  let  conscience  have  fair  play,"  he  went  on, 
presently ;  "  it  is  too  delicate  a  stream  to  bear  the  mountain 
torrents  of  unchecked  will,  and  keep  its  clearness." 

"  Hum ! — there 's  no  system  of  drainage  that  ever  I  heard  of 
that  will  apply  up  in  those  regions,"  said  the  Doctor,  after  again 
a  second's  delay  to  apeak.  "  And  you  are  doing  my  will  too  much 
honour  now ;  I  tell  you  it  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  I  don't 
at  present  see  any  precipice  to  tumble  down.  When  I  do,  1 11 
promise  to  think  of  you,  if  that  thought  isn't  carried  away  too. 
Come,  Linden,"  he  said,  with  more  expression  of  kindliness  than 
Mr  Lmden  had  seen,  certainly,  during  all  the  voyage  before,  "  I 
believe  in  you,  and  I  will,  thougb  I  sup^josft  m:^  ^osAsik  ^  ^6R«ssi.H*^ 
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you  no  better  than  the  very  spw  of  those  tonents  yofu  are  talk- 
ing about  Will  you  walk?  Motley  put  me  to  sleep  ;  but  jrou 
have  done  one  good  thing — ^you  have  stirred  me  to  desire  action 
at  least." 

It  was  curious  how  the  power  of  character,  the  power  of  in- 
fluence, had  borne  down  passion  and  jealousy ;  even  smothered 
mortification  and  pride,  and  made  the  man  of  the  world  speak 
truth.  Mr  Linden  rose,  yet  did  not  immediatel^r  b^in  the  walk ; 
for  laying  one  hand  on  the  Doctor's  shoulder,  with  a  gesture  that 
spoke  both  regard,  and  sorrow,  and  entreaty,  he  stood  silently 
looking  off  at  the  colours  in  the  west 

"  Dr  Harrison,"  he  said,  "  I  well  believe  that  your  mother  and 
mine  are  dear  friends  in  heaven — God  grant  that  we  may  be, 
too!" 

Then  they  both  turned,  and  together  began  their  walk.  It 
lasted  till  tJiey  were  summoned  to  tea  ;  and  from  that  time  tOl 
they  got  in,  there  was  no  more  avoidance  of  his  old  friend  by  the 
Doctor.  His  manner  was  changed.  If  he  did  not  find  enjoyment 
in  Mr  Linden's  society,  he  found  somewhat  else  which  had  value  for 
him.  There  was  not  again  a  shadow  of  dislike  or  of  repulsion ; 
and  when  they  parted  on  landing,  though  it  might  be  that  there 
lay  in  Dr  Harrison's  secret  heart  a  hope  that  he  might  never  see 
Mr  Linden  again,  there  lay  with  it,  also,  as  surely,  a  secret  r^^t 

Now  £dl  that  Faith  knew  of  this  for  a  long  time  was  from  a 
newspaper,  where,  among  a  crowd  of  unimportant  passengers  in 
the  VulcarCB  list,  she  read  the  names  of  Dr  Hanison  and  J.  E. 
Linden. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Faith  and  her  mother  sat  alone  at  breakfast  About  a  fortnight 
of  grave  quiet  had  followed  after  the  joyous  month  that  went 
before,  with  little  enlivening,  few  interruptioiUL  Without,  the 
season  had  bloomed  into  greater  luxuriance  ;  within,  the  flowers 
now  rarely  came  ;  and  Faith's  flowerless  dress  and  belt  and  hair, 
said  of  themselves  that  Mr  Linden  was  away.  Boses  indeed 
peeped  through  the  windows,  and  thrust  their  heads  between  the 
blinds,  but  no  one  invited  them  in. 

Not  so  peremptorily  as  the  roses,  and  yet  with  more  assurance 
of  welcome,  Reuben  Taylor  knocked  at  the  door  during  breakfast 
time,  scattering  the  abstract  musings  that  floated  about  the  coffee- 
pot and  mingled  with  its  vapoury  cloud. 

"  Sit  down,  Reuben,"  said  Faitn,  lumping  up  ;  "  there's  a  place 
for  you, — and  I  '11  give  you  a  plate?'  To  which  Reuben  only  re- 
plied, "  A  letter.  Miss  Faith  ; "  and  putting  it  in  her  hands,  went 
off  with  quick  steps.    On  the  back  of  it  was  written,  up  in  one 
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comer,  "  Flung  on  board  the  Polar  Bear,  by  a  strong  band,  from 
steamsbip  Vulcarh,  half  way  across.** 

There  was  no  need  of  flowers  now,  truly,  in  the  house,  for 
Faith  stood  by  the  table,  transformed  into  a  rose  of  summer  joy. 

"  Mother !    she  exclaimed,  "  it 's  from  sea — ^half  way  across." 

"  From  sea  I  half  way  across  ! "  her  mother  repeated.  "  Why, 
child,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  You  don't  mean  that  Mr 
Linden's  contrived  to  make  a  letter  swim  back  here  already,  do 
youl" 

Faith  hardly  heard.  A  minute  she  stood,  with  her  eyes  very 
like  what  Mr  Motley  had  graphically  described  them  to  be,  break- 
ing the  seal  with  hurriea  fingers, — and  then  ran  away.  The 
breakfast-table  and  Mrs  Derrick  waited  ;  they  waited  a  long  time 
before  Faith  came  back  to  eat  a  cold  breakfast,  which  tasted  of 
nothing  but  sea-breezes,  and  was  therefore  very  strengthening. 
The  strengthening  effect  went  through  the  day ;  there  was  a  frewi 
colour  in  Faith's  face.  Fifty  times  at  least  the  "  moonbeams  "  of 
her  eyes  saw  a  "  strong  hand "  throw  her  packet  across  the  sea 
waves  that  separated  the  two  steamers.  The  master  of  the  "  Polar 
Bear  "  might  guess,  but  Faith  knew,  that  a  strong  heart  had  done 
it  as  welL  And  when  her  work  was  over,  Faifli  put  a  rose  in 
her  belt  in  honour  of  the  day,  and  sat  down  to  her  books,  very 
happy. 

The  books  were  engrossing,  and  it  was  later  than  usual  when 
she  came  down-stairs  tq  get  tea,  but  Mrs  Derrick  was  out.  That 
wasn't  veiy  strange.  Faith  went  through  the  little  routine  of 
preparation ;  then  she  took  another  book,  and  sat  down  by  the 
sweet  summer  air  of  the  open  window  to  wait  By  and  by  Mrs 
Derrick  came  slowly  down  the  road,  opened  and  shut  the  gate  with 
the  same  air  of  abstracted  deliberateness,  and  came  up  the  steps 
looking  tired  and  flushed.    In  the  porch  Faith  met  and  Kissed  her. 

"  Where  have  you  been  now,  mother  ?    Tea's  ready." 

"Pretty  child  1"  was  Mrs  Derrick's  answer,  "how  glad  I  am 
you  got  that  letter  this  morning*! " 

Faith  smiled.  She  didn't  forget  it,  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  it  should  be  quite  so  present  to  Mrs  Derrick's  mind.  Yet 
almost  at  the  same  instant  sue  felt  that  her  mother  had  some  par- 
ticular reason  for  saying  that  just  then. 

"Where  have  you  been,  mother?" — "Up  to  Squire  Stouten- 
burgh's,"  said  Mrs  Derrick,  putting  herself  wearily  in  the  rocking- 
chair  ;  "  and  they  were  all  out — gone  to  Pequot  to  spend  t^e  day. 
So  I  lost  my  labour." 

Gently  Faith  stood  before  her  and  took  off  her  bonnet.  "  What 
did  you  go  there  for,  mother  1 " — "  I  wanted  to  see  him,"  said  Mrs 
Derrick.    "  Squire  Deacon's  been  here.  Faith." 

"  Mother !    Is  he  back  a^ain  ?    What  for  )  " 

"  SetUe  here  and  live^  I  sappose^    iL&*%  V^as!^vj\%  ^^i&sd(J^^ 
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thing.  What  was  he  here  for  ?— why,  the  old  etoiy,  Faitli ;  he 
wants  the  place."  And  Mrs  Demt^'s  eyes  looked  as  if  she  wanted 
it  toa 

«  Does  he  want  it  very  much,  mother  ? " — ^  Means  to  have  it, 
child,  and  I  don't  feel  aa  if  I  bonld  live  in  any  otheir  lionse  in 
Pattaqnasset  So  I  thought  mayhe  Mr  Stoutenbuigh.  wonld  make 
him  hold  off  till  next  year,  Faiui,*  said  Mis  Demdc,  a  little  smile 
cominff  bac^  to  her  lipsi    ^  I  guess  1 11  go  up  again  after  tea^" 

Faim  coaxed  her  moUier  into  the  other  room,  and  ^ve  her  her 
tea  daintily,  revolvingin  her  mind  the  while  many  things.  When 
tea  was  over  and  Mrs  I>enick  was  again  bent  upon  business,  Faith 
ventured  a  question.  ^  Mother,  what  do  you  suppose  Squire 
Stoutenbuigh  can  do  to  help  us  ? " — ^^  I  can't  tell,  child  ;  he  might 
talk  Sam  Deacon  into  letting  us  keep  the  house,  at  least.  We  Ve 
got  to  live  somewhere,  you  know.  Faith.  It 's  no  sort  of  use  for  me 
to  talk  to  hini^  he's  as  stiff  as  a  crab  tree,  and  I  aint.  I  think 
I'Utry." 

"  To-night,  mother  ? "— « I  thought  I  would." 

Faith  hesitated,  putting  the  cups  together.  ^  Mother,  1 11  ga 
I  daresay  I  shall  do  as  welL" 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  're  tired  too,  pretty  child,*  said  Mrs  Derrick, 
but  with  evident  relief  at  the  very  idea. 

"  I  tired  ?  Never,"  said  Faith.  "You  rest,  mother,  and  don't 
fear,"  she  added,  kissuig  her.  "  I'll  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  be 
there  and  back  again  in  a  little  while.^ 

The  summer  twilight  was  falling  gray,  but  Faith  knew  she  could 
have  a  guardian  to  come  home ;  and  besides  the  road  between  the 
two  houses  was  thickly  built  up  and  perfectly  safe.  The  evening 
glow  was  almost  gone,  the  stars  faintly  gleaming  out  in  tlie  blue 
above  ;  a  gentle  sea-breeze  stirred  tiie  branches  and  went  along 
with  Faith  on  her  errand.  Now  was  this  errand  grievously  un- 
pleasin^  to  Faith,  simply  because  of  the  implication  Si  that  one  year 
of  reprieve  she  must  ask  for.  How  shomd  she  manage  it  ?  But 
her  way  was  clear  ;  she  must  manage  it  as  she  eould. 

Spite  of  this  bugbear,  she  had  gone  with  a  light  free  step  all 
along  her  road,  wa&ing  rather  quick  ;  for  other  thoughts  had  jcept 
her  company,  and  the  image  of  her  little  flying  packet  shot  once 
and  agam  through  her  mind.  At  length  she  came  to  Mr  Stouten- 
burgh's  gate,  and  Faith's  foot  paused.  Light  shone  through  the 
muslin  curtains ;  and  as  she  neared  the  nont  door  the  broken 
sounds  of  voices  and  laughter  came  unwelcomely  through.  A  most 
unnecessary  formality  her  knock  was,  but  one  of  the  children  came 
to  the  door  and  ushered  her  at  once  into  the  tea-room,  where  the 
fandly  were  waiting  for  their  late  tea.    Mrs  Stoutenbuigh,  looking 


very  pretty  in  her  light  summer  dress,  was  half  reclining  on  the 
sofa,  professing  that  she  was  tired  to  death,  but  quite  mill] 
^   lOEdte  aoy  aympaihy  \ih«xA\>7  \sk  \&i<^  ^^^  of  children  who 
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not  seen  her  since  morning.  The  Squire  himself  walked  leisurely 
up  and  down,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  sometimes  laughing  at 
the  children,  sometimes  helping  on  their  pla^.  Through  me  room 
was  the  full  perfume  of  roses,  and  the  lamplight  could  not  yet  hide 
the  departing  glow  of  the  western  horizon.  Into  this  ^oup  and 
atmospnere  little^  Idnda  brought  the  guest,  with  the  simple  an« 
nouncement,  "  Mother,  it's  Miss  Faith.*' 

<<  Miss  Faith  1 "  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  exclaimed,  starting  tip  and 
dispersing  the  young  ones ;  **  Linda,  you  shall  have  a  lump  of  sugar. 
My  dear  other  child,  how  do  you  do  ?  and  what  sweet  comer  of 
your  little  heart  sent  you  up  here  to-night  ?  You  have  not — ^no, 
that  can't  be,  and  you  wouldn't  come  here  if  you  had.  But,  dear 
Faith,  how  are  you  ?  "  And  she  was  rescued  from  the  Squire  and 
carried  off  to  the  sofa  to  answer  at  her  leisure.  With  a  sort  of 
blushing,  steadfast  grace,  which  was  common  with  her  in  the  com- 
pany of  friends  who  were  in  her  secret,  Faith  answered. 

"  And  you  haven't  had  tea  yet,"  she  said,  remorsefully.  "  I 
came  to  give  Mr  Stoutenbureh  some  trouble,  but  I  can  do  it  in 
three  minutes."    Faith  looked  towards  the  Squire. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  it  will  take  you  three  years." 

*'  But  Faith,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  ''here  comes  the  tea,  and 
you  can't  go  home  without  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  and  nothing  quali- 
fies him  for  business  like  a  contented  state  of  his  appetite.'' 

Faith  laughed,  and  sat  down  again,  and  then  was  fain,  upon  per- 
suasion, to  take  a  place  at  the  table,  which  was  a  joyous  scene 
enough.  Faith  did  little  but  fill  a  place ;  her  mind  was  busy  with 
thoughts  that  began  to  come  pressingly ;  she  tried  not  to  have  it 
seem  so. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Squire,  as  he  helped  Faith  to  raspberries, 
"what  fine  weather  we  nave  had,  eh?" — "Beautiful  weather,** 
Faith  responded,  with  a  little  energy. 

"  Papa,"  said  one  of  the  children,  "do  you  think  Mr  Linden's 
had  it  fine  too?" 

"What  tangents  children's  minds  go  off  in!**  observed  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh.  "  Faith,  don't  eat  your  raspberries  without  sugar 
— ^how  impatient  fyou  are.  You  used  to  preach  patience  to  me 
when  I  was  side" 

**  I  can  be  very  patient  with  these  raspberries  and  no'sugar,"  said 
Faith,  wishing  she  could  hide  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  as  easily  aa 
she  hid  that  of  the  berries  under  the  fine  white  shower. 

"  Poor  child !"  said  her  friend,  gently ;  "  I  think  you  have  need 
of  all  your  patience."  And  her  hands  came  softly  about  Faith's* 
plate,  removing  encumbraDces  and  adding  dainties,  with  a  sort  of 
mate  imnpathy  that  at  the  moment  could  find  no  more  ethereal 
channel  "  Mr  Stoutenbuigb  drove  down  to  Quapaw  the  other 
day,"  she  went  on,  in  a  low  voice,  "  to  ask  those  fishing  "^eics^Vb^VssJss. 
indications  our  .]aad*w«athev  gave  «l  ^fliA^^!B!CM5t^i«»»^  «s&>s^ 
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couldn't  half  tell  me  about  bis  Yislt  when  lie  came  home,"  said  Mis 
Stoutenboighy  breaking  short  off  in  her  account.  ^  Linda,  go  get 
that  glafls  of  white  roses  and  set  it  bj  Miss  Faith  ;  maybe  shell 
take  them  home  with  her." 

Faith  looked  at  the  white  roses  and  smelled  their  sweetness ; 
and  then  she  said,  "  Who  did  you  see,  Mr  Stoutenbuigh,  down  at 
Quapaw  I " — **  None  of  the  men,  my  dear ;  they  were  all  away, 
but  I  saw  half  the  rest  of  the  village  ;  and  even  the  children  knew 
what  report  the  men  had  brought  in,  and  what  they  thought  of 
the  weather.  Eveiybody  had  a  good  word  to  say  about  it,  Miss 
Faith  ;  and  evexybody,  1  do  believe,"  said  the  Squire,  reverently, 
^  had  been  on  their  knees  to  pray  for  it.  Jonsihan  Ling's  wife 
said  that  was  all  they  could  ever  do  for  him."  Which  pronoun, 
be  it  tmderatood,  did  not  refer  to  Jonathan  Ling. 

^  They  're  Mr  Linden's  roses,  Miss  Faith,"  said  little  Linda,  who 
stood  waiting  for  more  marked  admiration ;  <*  do  you  like  th^n  I 
He  always  did." 

Faith  Idssed  the  child,  partly  to  thank  her  and  to  stop  her  lips^ 
partly  to  hide  her  own,  wnich  she  felt  were  tale-telling. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  roses,  Linda?"— "Oh!  off  the  bush  in 
the  garden.  But  Mr  Linden  always  picked  one  whenever  he  came, 
and  sometimes  he  'd  stop  on  his  way  to  school,  and  just  open  the 
gate  and  get  one  of  these  white  roses  and  then  go  away  again.  So 
we  called  it  Mr  Linden's  bush."  Faith  endeavoured  to  attend  to 
hex  raspberries  after  this.  When  tea  was  over  she  was  carried  off 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  children  were  kept  out. 

"  If  you  want  me  away  too,  Faith,"  Mrs  Stoutenbuigh  said,  as 
she  arranged  the  lamp  and  the  curtains,  "  1 11  go." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go,  ma'am."  And  then  covering  her 
trepidation  under  the  simplest  of  grave  exteriors.  Faith  sp^e  to 
the  point.  "  It  is  mother's  business.  Squire  Deacon  has  come 
home,  Mr  Stoutenbuigh." 

"  My  dear,"  said  tie  Squire,  "  I  know  he  has.  I  heard  it  just 
before  you  came  in.    But  he 's  married,  Miss  Faith." 

"  That  don't  content  hun,"  said  Faith, "  for  he  wants  our  farm." 

"Rascal!"  said  Mr  Stoutenbuxgh,  in  an  emphatic  imdertone. 
**  The  old  claim,  I  suppose.  What 's  the  state  of  it  now,  my  dear  !  * 
— "  Nothiog  new,  six ;  he  has  a  right  to  it,  I  suppose.  The  mort- 
gage is  owing,  and  we  haven't  been  able  to  pay  anything  but  the 
mterest,  and  that  'must  be  a  small  rent  for  the  farm."  Faith 
paused.  Mrs  Stoutenbuigh  was  silent,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  anxiously  ;  the  Squire  himself  was  not  veiy  intelligible. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  of  course  your  poor  father  only  lived  to  make 

the  second  payment    I  don't  know  why  1  call  him  poor — ^he  's 

rich  enough  now.    But  Sam  Deacon  I  a  small  rent  ?  too  much  for 

him  to  get — and  too  little.    Why,  my  dear !"  he  said,  suddenly 

dtting  up  straight  and  Uf^s^  vssaA  \xv»i.  Faith^  "  I  thought-^ 
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What  does  your  mother  en>ect  to  do.  Miss  Faith  ?  Has  she  seen 
Sam  ?  What  does  he  say  ? '  — "  He  came  to  see  her  this  afternoon, 
sir.  He  is  bent  upon  having  the  place,  mother  says  ;  and  she — 
don't  like  to  leave  the  old  house  "  JFaith  said,  slowly.  "  He  will 
take  the  farm,  I  suppose ;  but  mother  thought,  perhaps,  sir,  if  you 
would  speak  to  Mr  X)eacon,  he  would  let  us  stay  in  the  house — 
only  the  house — ^without  anything  else — ^for  another  year.  Mother 
wished  it  I  don't  know  tliat  your  speaking  to  him  could  do  any- 
good."  Faith  went  straight  tliough,  but  the  rosy  colour  sprung 
and  grew  till  its  crimson  reached  her  forehead.  iTot  the  less  she 
went  clearly  through  with  what  she  had  to  say,  her  eyes  only  at 
the  last  words  drooping.  Mr  Stoutenburgh  rose  up  with  great 
ener^  and  stood  before  her. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  he  shall  do  it  If  it  was  any  other  man, 
I  'd  promise  to  make  him  do  more  ;  but  Sam  always  must  have 
some  way  of  amusing  himself,  and  I  'm  afraid  I  can't  make  this 
as  expensive  as  the  last  one  he  tried.  You  (tell  your  mother, 
Miss  Faith,  that  she  shall  stay  in  her  house  till  she  'd  rather  go 
to  yours.  I  hope  that  won't  be  more  than  a  year,  but  if  it  is 
she  shall  stay." 

"  That 's  good,  Mr  Stoutenburgh,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  little 
clap  of  her  hands. 

Whether  Faith  thought  it  was  "good"  might  be  a  question. 
Her  eyes  fell  further  ;  she  did  not  offer  to  thank  Mr  Stoutenburgh 
for  his  energetic  kindness,  nor  to  say  anything.  Yet  Faith  had 
seemingly  more  to  say,  for  she  made  no  motion  to  go.  She  sat 
quite  stiU  a  few  minutes,  till,  raising  her  eyes  fully  to  Mr  Stouten- 
burgh's  face,  she  said,  gravely, "  Mother  will  feel  very  glad  when 
I  tell  her  that,  sir." 

"  She  may  make  herself  easy.  But  tell  her,  my  dear,"  said 
the  Squire,  again  forgetting  in  his  earnestness  what  ground  he 
was  on,  "  tell  her  she 's  on  no  account  to  tell  Sam  wht/  she  wants 
to  stay.    Will  you  recollect  that,  Miss  Faith  V* 

Faith's  eyes  opened  slmhtly.  "  I  think  he  must  know,  or  guess 
it,  Mr  Stoutenburgh.  Ikwther  says  she  could  hardly  \mx  to  live 
in  any  other  house  in  Pattaquasset" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Faith,"  said  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  "  I  mean  whv 
she  don't  want  to  stay  any  longer.  That's  what  Sam  musnHi 
know.    I  'm  very  stupid  about  my  words,  always." 

Faith  was  agam  obliged  to  wait  a  few  minutes  before  she  could 
go  on.  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  was  the  first  to  speak,  for  the  Squire 
walked  up  and  down,  no  doubt  (mentally)  attacking  Mr  Deacon. 

"  I  'm  so  glad,"  she  said,  with  the  old  dance  of  her  eyes,  and  yet 
a  little  sigh  too.    "  So  glad  and  so  happy,  that  I  could  ciy :  I  know 
I  shall  vmen  the  time  comes.    Dear  Faith,  do  you  feel  quite  eai^   ■ 
about  this  other  business  now  ?"  ^ 

"  What,  ma'am j— about  Mr  Deacon ? "-^«  Ws^ ^1^  ^wsfiL^iJ 
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Stootenboirii,  laughing ;  'im^  tfaiftUie  only  one  yoa^re  been  nn- 
easT  about  f" 

^I  am  not  nneaar  now,' aaid  Faith.  ^ BoL  Mr  Stontenbuigii, 
if  Mr  Deacon  tabot  the  farm  back  again,  whom  does  the  hay 
belong  to,  taod  the  cattle,  and  the  took  and  £um  things  I " — *^  AU 
that  *6<m  the  {and— all  that's  growing  on  it— goes  intk  it.  All 
that  *s  under  corer  and  morable  bdongs  toyoo." 

"Then  the  hi^  in  the  bam  is  omsl" — ^"ETeiything  in  the 
bazn.* 

**  There's  a  good  deal  in  the  bam/'  nid  FailJiy  with  a  brighten- 
ing face.  "Ton  know  the  season  has  been  early,  sir.  and  our 
hayfieMs  lie  well  to  the  sun,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  nay  is  in. 
Mr  Deacon  will  want  some  rent  for  the  house  I  suppose,  and  I 
guess  there  will  be  hay  enough  to  pay  it,  whatever  it  is.  For  I 
cant  sell  my  cowb,**  she  added,  langning  a  little. 

Her  two  friends — the  Squire  on  the  floor  and  his  wife  on  the 
sofa^—looked  at  her,  and  then  at  each  otheK. 

"  My  dear,**  the  Squire  b^jan,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  questioiL 
And  l>efore  I  do,  let  me  tell  you — ^which  periiaps  you  dont  know 
— just  what  right  I  ''^— 

**  Oh,  Mr  Stoutenbuigh,"  cried  his  wife, "  do  please  hush.  Youll 
say  something  dreadfuL" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  said  the  Squire.  "  I  know  what  to  say  this 
time,  my  dear,  and  wben  to  stop.  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  Miss 
Faith,  that  I  am  your  r^nlarly-appointed  guardian ;  therefore  if 
I  ask  questions  you  will  understand  wby."  But  what  more  on 
that  subject  the  Squire  might  haye  said,  and  said  not,  was  left  to 
conjecture.  Faith  looked  at  him,  wondering,  colouiin^  doubting: 
— "  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  sir,"  she  said. 

"You  shouldn't  say  regularly,  Mr  Stoutenburgh,"  said  his 
wife ;  "  Faith  will  think  she  is  to  be  under  your  controL" 

"  I  shouldn't  say  legally,''  said  the  Squire,  "and  I  didn't  No, 
she  ain't  under  my  control  I  only  mean,  Miss  Faith,"  be  said, 
turning  to  her,  "that  I  am  appointed  to  look  after  your  interests, 
till  somebody  who  is  better  qualified  comes  to  do  it" 

"  There,  "Mr  Stoutenbuigh,  don't  go  any  further,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Not  in  that  direction,"  said  the  Squire.  "  Now,  my  dear,  if 
Sam  Deacon  will  amuse  himself  in  this  way,  as  I  said,  what  will 
you  do  ?  Do  the  farm  and  the  house  about  counterbalance  each 
other  most  years  ?  " — ^Faith  never  knew  bow  she  separated  the 
two  x)arts  of  ber  nature  enough  at  this  moment  to  be  practical, 
but  she  answered,  "  We  have  been  able  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  mortgage,  sir,  every  year.  That's  aU.  Mother  has  not  laid 
up  anything." 

""^  ■  Squire  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room,  then 
id  stood  before  her  again.  "  My  dear,"  he  said,  "you can't 
iryet  what  your  plans  will  be,  so  I  wont  ae^  you  to-night; 
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but  you  had  better  let  me  deal  with  Sam  Deacon,  and  the  new 
tenant,  and  the  hay,  and  everything  else.  And  you  may  draw 
upon  me  for  sometmng  more  solid,  to  any  amount  you  please.^' 

"  Something  more  solid  than  yourself !  0  Mr  StouteJiburgh ! " 
his  wife  said,  though  her  eyes  were  bright  with  more  than  one 
feeling. 

Faith  was  silent  a  minute,  and  then  gave  Mr  Stoutenburgh  a 
full  view  of  those  steady  eyes  that  some  people  liked  and  some  did 
not  csiie  just  so  to  meet. 

"  No,  sir,''  she  said,  with  a  smile,  and  also  a  little  wistful  look 
of  the  gratitude  she  did  not  speak ;  "  if  the  hay  will  pay  the  rent, 
I  don't  want  anything  else.  Mother  and  I  can  do  very  well.  We 
will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  to  manage  Mr  Deacon  for  us — 
and  the  hay.  I  think  1  can  manage  the  rest.  I  shall  keep  the 
cows  and  make  butter,"  she  said,  with  a  laughing  flash  of  the  eye. 

"  Oh,  delicious !  *'  cried  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  "  (1  mean  the  butter, 
Faith) — ^but  will  you  let  me  have  it  ?'* — "You  don't  want  it,"  said 
Faith. 

"  I  do  ;  nobody  makes  such  butter.  I  should  eat  my  breakfast 
with  a  new  appetite,  and  so  would  Sam.  We  never  can  get 
butter  enough  when  he 's  in  the  house.  I  'H  send  down  for  it 
three  times  a  week  ;  how  often  do  you  chum,  Faith  ?  * — Faith 
came  close  up  to  her  and  kissed  her,  as  she  whispered  laughingly, 
"  Every  d^." 

"  Then  I '11  send  every  day,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  clapping 
her  hands  ;  "  and  then  I  shall  hear  of  you  once  in  a  while.  Un- 
grateful phild  !  you  haven't  been  here  before  since — I  suppose  it 
won't  do  to  say  when,"  she  added,  kissing  Faith  on  both  cheeks. 
"  I  shall  tell  Mr  Linden  it  is  not  benevolent  to  pet  you  so  much." 

"  But,  my  dear — ^my  dear,"  said  the  Squire  jfrom  one  to  the 
other.  "  Well,  well,  I  'U  talk  to  you  another  time.  Miss  Faith  ; 
I  can't  keep  up  with  more  than  one  lady  at  once.  You  and  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh  nave  gone  on  clean  ahead  of  me." 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Mr  Stoutenburgh  ? "  said  Faith.  "  I  would 
like  to  hear  it  now,  for  there  is  sometmng  I  want  settled." 

"What's  that?"  said  the  Squire. — "Will  you  please  go  on, 
sir  ? " 

"  I  guess  111  hear  you  first,"  said  the  Squire.  "You  seem  to 
know  just  what  you  want  to  say,  Miss  Faith,  and  I  'm  not  sure 
that  I  do." 

"  You  said  we  had  gone  on  ahead  of  you,  sir.  Shall  we  go  back 
now  ?  " — "  Why,  my  dear,"  said  the  Squire,  smiling,  "  I  thought  you 
two  were  settlmg  up  accounts  and  arrangements  rather  fast,  that's 
alL  If  they  are  the  beginning  and  end,  that 's  very  well ;  but  if 
they  're  only  premonitorv  symptoms,  that  again 's  mfferent." 

"And  not  Wery  well?'"  said  Faith,  waiting, — "Not  V( 
said  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  shaking  his  head«  '^^ 


V" 
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"  How  should  it  be  better^  air  ?  ** — ^**  My  dear,  in  general,  what  is 
needless  can  be  spared." 

<<  I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  do,  Mr  Stoutenbni^  I 
am  going  to  do  nothing  needless — ^not  wilfully  needlessL  JBut  I 
am  going  to  do  it  vnthaiU  help."  She  stood  before  hini.  with  per- 
fect genUeness,  but  with  as  clear  determination  in  both  look  and 
manner,  making  her  meaning  known.  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  laughed, 
the  Squire  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  Bmiliug  perplexity.  .  Finally 
went  stn^ht  to  the  point 

**  Miss  Faith,  it  is  doubly  needless  that  you  should  do  anything 
more  than  you  Ve  been  doing  ;  everybody  knows  that 's  enough. 
In  the  first  place,  my  dear,  you  are  your  fath^s  child,  and 
that 's  all  that  need  be  said,  till  my  purse  has  a  hole  at  both  ends. 
In  the  next  place — shaU  I  tell  her  what  she  is  in  the  next  place, 
Mrs  Stoutenburgh  ]  " — "  I  fimcy  she  knows,"  said  his  wife, 
demurely. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Squire,  **  the  next  place  is  the  first  place,  after 
all,  and  I  haven't  the  right  to  do  much  but  take  care  of  her.  But 
my  dear,  I  have  it  under  hand  and  seal  to  take  better  care  than 
that" 

"  Than  what,  sir  ?  "  said  Faith,  with  veiy  deep  colour,  but  un- 
changed bearing. 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  said  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  "  any  more  than 
you  know  what  you  are  going  to  do.  Than  to  let  you  do  any- 
thing that  would  grieve  your  dear  friend  and  mine.  If  I  could 
show  you  the  letter  you'd  understand.  Miss  Faith,  but  I  'm  not 
good  at  repeating.  *  To  take  care  of  you  as  he  would ' — that  was 
part  of  it  And  because  I  can't  haK  carry  out  such  instructions,  is 
no  sign  I  shouldn't  do  it  a  quarter."  And  the  Squire  stood  as  firm 
on  his  ground  as  Faith  on  hers. 

No,  not  quite ;  for  in  her  absolute  gentleness  there  was  a  power 
of  intent  expressed,  which  rougher  outlines  could  but  give  with 
less  emphasis.  The  blood  spoke  for  her  eloquently  before  Faith 
could  fmd  any  sort  of  words  to  speak  for  herself,  brought  now  by 
more  feelings  than  one ;  yet  still  she  stood  before  the  Squire, 
drooping  her  head  a  little,  a  soft  statue  of  inmiovabilily.  Only 
once,  just  before  she  spoke,  both  Faith's  hands  went  up  to  her  brow 
to  push  the  hair  back ; — a  most  unusual  gesture  of  agitation.  But 
her  look  and  her  words  were  after  the  same  stear^  fashion  as 
before,  heightened  by  a  little  wicked  smile,  and  Faith's  voice 
sounded  for  sweetness  like  silver  bells. 

"  You  can't  do  it,  Mr  Stoutenburgh ;  not  that  way.  Take  care 
of  me  every  other  way ;  but  I  '11  not  have — of  that  sort — a  bit  of 
heh)." 

The  Squire  looked  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and 
perplexity. 

« I  *m  to  follow  suit,"  he  said,  "  but  then  I  don't  just  know  what 
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Mr  Linden  would  do  in  sucli  a  case.  Can  you  tell  me,  Miss 
Faith  V* — "  It  is  no  matter ;  it  would  not  make  any  difference." 

"  What  would  not  1 "  said  the  Scjuire,  innocently. 

"  ^ything  that  he  could  do,  sir ;  so  you  have  no  chance." 
She  coloured  gloriously,  but  she  smiled  at  him  too  with  her  last 
words. 

"  Well,  Miss  Faith,"  said  Mr  Stoutenburgh,  "  I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  that  first  statement ;  but  I  '11  tell  you  what 
/  shall  do,  my  refractory  young  lady.  If  you  set  about  anything 
outside  the  limits,  I  '11  do  my  best  to  thwart  you — ^there ! " 

If  Faith  was  not  a  match  for  him,  there  was  no  meaning  in  the 
laugh  of  her  dark  eye.  But  she  only  bade  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  an 
affectionate  good-night,  took  her  bunch  of  white  loses  and  Mr 
Stoutenburgh's  arm,  and  set  out  to  go  home. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

Faith  put  her  roses  in  water,  and  listened  half  a  minute  to  their 
strange  silent  messages.  But  after  that  she  did  a  great  deal  of 
thinking.  If  all  went  well,  and  Mr  Linden  got  home  safe  from 
abroad,  and  this  year  were  all  she  had  to  take  care  for,  it  was  a 
very  little  matter  to  keep  the  year  afloat,  and  very  little  matter, 
in  her  estimation,  whatever  she  might  have  to  do  for  the  purpose. 
But  those  "  ifs  "  no  mortal  could  answer  for.  Faith  did  not  look 
much  at  that  truth,  but  she  acted  upon  it ;  prayed  over  her 
thoughts,  and  brought  her  plans  into  shape  in  very  humble  con- 
sciousness of  it.  And  at  the  early  breakfast  the  next  morning  she 
began  to  unfold  them,  which,  as  Mrs  Derriciidid  not  like  them, 
led  on  to  a  long  talk, — but  Faith  as  usual  had  her  way. 

After  some  preliminary  arrangements,  and  late  in  the  day,  she 
set  off  upon  a  long  walk  to  Miss  Bezac's.  The  slant  beams  of  the 
summer  sun  were  a^ain  upon  the  trim  little  house  as  Faith  came 
up  towards  it.  Things  were  changed  since  she  was  there  before, 
cnanged  a  ^ood  deal  from  the  gay,  joyous  playtime  of  that  visit. 

Mr  Linden  m  Europe,  and  she "It  is  very  well,"  thought  Faith  ; 

'*  it  might  not  have  been  good  for  me  to  have  too  much  of  such  a 
time.    Next  year" 

Would,  if  it  brought  joy,  bring  also  an  entering  upon  real  life- 
work.  Faith  knew  it ;  she  had  realised  long  before,  with  a 
thought  of  pain,  that  this  summons  to  Europe  had  perha]^  cut 
short  her  last  time  of  absolute  holiday  pleasure.  Mr  Lmden 
could  hardly  now  be  more  than  a  few  days  in  Pattaquasset  before 
"  next  year"  should  come,  and  Faith  did  not  stop  to  look  at  that ; 
she  never  thought  of  it  three  minutes  together.  But  life-work 
looked  to  her  lovely  ;  what  did  not  ?    Even  the  hi^^  '^^jdiJK:^^  n.^ 
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Miss  Bezac's  door  was  pleasant  She  was  secretly  glad  of  thai 
other  visit  now,  which  had  made  this  one  so  easy,  tnongli  yet  a 
sympathetic  blush  started  as  she  went  in. 

**  Why,  Faith ! "  said  Miss  Bezac,  "  you  're  the  veryperaon  I  was 
thinking  of,  and  the  very  one  I  wanted  to  see ; — ^though  I  always 
do  want  to  see  you,  for  that  matter,  and  don't  often  get  what  I 
want  Then  I  don't  generally  want  much.  But  what  a  beautifol 
visit  we  had  last  time  !  Do  you  know  I  Ve  been  conjuring  ever 
since  how  your  dress  should  be  made  1  What  11  it  be,  to  begin 
with  ?  I  always  do  like  to  begin  with  that,  and  it 's  bothered  me 
a  good  deal — ^not  knowing  it,  I  mean.  I  couldn't  airanffe  so  well 
alK)ut  the  making.  Because  making  white  satin's  one  tning,  and 
muslin 's  another,  and  lace  is  different  from  'em  both,  and  indeed 
from  most  other  things  except  spiders'  webs."  All  which  pleasant 
and  composing  sentiments  were  uttered  while  Miss  Bezac  was 
clearing  a  chair  for  Faith,  and  putting  her  in  it,  and  laying  her 
various  pieces  of  work  together. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  the  least  bit  of  help  to  you,"  said  Faith,  who 
couldn't  help  laughing.    "  Can't  it  wait  ? " 

<'  Why,  it  '11  have  to,"  said  Miss  Bezac ;  *'  he  said  it  must,  but 
that 's  no  reason  I  shoidd.  I  always  like  a  reason  for  everyt^hix]|^. 
It  took  me  an  age  and  a  quarter  to  find  out  why  Miss  "Eagie  de 
Staff  always  wifl.  wear  aprons.  She  wears  'em  out,  too,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  but  that 's  good  for  me.  Only  there's  so  many 
ways  of  making  them  that  I  cet  in  a  puzzle.  Now  this  onc^ 
Faith,  would  you  work  it  wim  red  flowers  or  green?  I  saia 
black,  but  she  will  have  colours.  You  've  got  a  good  colour  to- 
day. Oh !  don't  you  want  some  bread  and  milk  ? "  said  Miss 
Bezac,  droppiog  the  apron. 

"  No,  thMik  you^"  said  Faith,  laughing  again,  "not  to-day.  I 
should  work  that  with  green.  Miss  Bezac." 

"  But  1  'm  afraid  green  won't  do,  with  black  above  and  black 
below,"  said  Miss  Bezac.  "Two  sides  to  things,  you  know. 
Faith, — aprons  and  all  the  rest  I  'd  a  great  mind  to  work  it 
with  both,  and  then  she  couldn't  say  she  'd  rather  have  had 
'tother.  What  things  I  have  worked  in  my  day !  but  my  day's 
twilight  now,  and  my  eyes  find  it  out 

"  Do  you  have  more  to  do  than  you  can  manage,  generally  ?" 
said  Faith. 

"  Why,  no,  child,  because  I  never  tako  any  more,— that 's  the 
way  not  to  have  things— troubles  or  aprons.  I  could  have  my 
hands  full  of  both,  but  what 's  the  use,  wher  one  hasn't  eyes, 
for  sewing  or  crying  ?  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  comes,  and  Mrs  SomeiSy 
and  Miss  Essie,  and  the  landlord ;  and  sometimes  I  let  'em  leave 
me  a  job,  and  sometimes  I  don't,— ^end  'em,  dresses  and  all,  off  to 
Qmlipeak." 

"  Tnen  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  shall  give  me  to-day,  instead  of 
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bread  and  milk— some  of  the  work  that  jon  would  send  ofL 
Don't  you  remember/'  said  Faith,  smiling  quietly  at  Miss  Bezac's 
eyes, ''  you  once  promised  to  teach  me  to  embroider  waistcoats  ? " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Miss  Bezac,  "  and  so  I  will.  But,  my  dear, 
are  you  sure  he  would  wear  it  ?  and,  after  all,  isn't  it  likely  he  '11 
get  everything  of  that  sort  he  wants  in  Paris  ?  And  then  the 
size ;  who 's  to  tell  what  that  should  be  ?  To  be  sure  you  could 
do  the  fronts,  and  have  them  made  up  afterwards,  and  of  course 
he  wovM  wear  anything  you  made.  I'll  go  right  off  and  get  my 
patterns." 

Faith's  confusion  was  startled.  It  was  Miss  Bezac's  turn  to 
look  at  her.  She  caught  hold  of  the  seamstress,  and  brought  her 
back  to  listening  at  least. 

<<  Stop,  Miss  Bezac !  you  don't  understand  me.  I  want  work  ! 
I  want  work  !  I  am  not  talking  of  making  anything  for  anybody." 
Faith's  eyes  were  truthful  now,  if  ever  they  were. 

"  Well  then,  how  can  you  work,  if  you  won't  make  anything 
for  anybody?  Want  wor^  Faith  ]  You  don't  mean  to  say  all  that 
story  about  Sam  Deacon's  truef  Do  you  know,''  said  Miss 
Bezac,  dropping  into  a  chair,  and  folding  her  hands,  ''when  I 
heard  that  man  had  gone  out  of  town,  I  said  to  myself,  it  would 
be  a  mercy  if  he  never  came  back ;"  which  was  the  severest  censure 
Miss  Bezac  ever  passed  upon  anybody.  "  I  really  did,"  she  went 
on,  "and  now  he's  come,  and  I  s'pose  I've  ^ot  to  say  thaVe  a 
mercy  too,  and  this,  though  I  wouldn't  believe  it  last  night." 

"  Then  you  have  heard  it  ?  " — ^"  Mjr  ears  did,  and  they  to  pretty 
good  ears  too,  though  I  do  get  out  of  patience  with  them  now  and 
then." 

"It's  true,"  said  Faith,  "and  it's  nothing  very  dreadful. 
Mother  and  I  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  what  I  can  make  by 
butter ;  so  I  thought  I  would  learn  and  take  work  of  you,  if  you 
had  it  for  me.  I  could  soon  understand  it,  and  then  you  can  let 
people  bring  you  as  much  as  they  will;  what  you  cannot  do,  I  will 
do.  I  could  think  of  nothing  so  pleasant,  no  way  to  make  money, 
I  mean." 

For  a  minute  Miss  Bezac  sat  quite  still,  then  she  roused  up. 

"Nothing  to  live  upon  but  butter!"  she  said;  "well,  tnat's 
not  much, — at  least  if  there 's  ever  so  much  of  it,  you  want  some- 
thing else.  And  what  you  want  you  must  have,  if  you  can  get  it. 
And  I  can  cet  you  plenty  of  work ;  and  it 's  a  good  thmg  to 
understand  tnis  sort  of  work  too  ;  for  he  might  carry  you  on  to 
some  random  place  where  they  wear  calico  just  as  they  can  put  it 
on,  and  that  wouldn't  suit  you,  nor  him  neither.  I  donl  belienre 
this  11  suit  him  though,  ana  it  don't  me,  not  a  bit  I  'm  as  pi 
as  a  lucif er  matoh  for  anybody  I  love.  But  1 11  make  ^ 
of  your  work  in  no  time.  What  11  you  do  finitt  eml 
stitoh,  or  cut  out^  or  basto^  or  fit  ?" 
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^'  What  jou  please  ;  what  you  think  best  Bnt,  IGss  Besae^ 
what  are  you  '  proud  *  about  1  ** 

"Oh,  I've  my  ways  and  means,  like  other  folks,"  said  MiaB 
Bezac  ;  ^  and  you  can  do  something  moie  stiiking  thsoi  aprons  for 
people  that  don't  need  'enL  But  I  'm  not  going  to  give  you  ikit 
apron.  Faith ;  I  sha'nt  have  her  wearing  your  work  aU  loimJd 
town,  and  none  the  wiser.  See,  tiiis  is  nice  and  light  and  pretty, 
like  the  baby  it 's  for.  You  like  green,  don't  you  ?  and  so  wUl 
your  eyes.*' 

"  1  'd  as  lieve  have  Miss  Essie  wear  my  work  as  eat  my  butter," 
said  Faith.  ^  But,"  she  added,  more  gravely, ''  I  think  that  what 
Qod  gives  me  to  do,  I  ought  to  be  proud  to  do, — and  I  "ni  sure  I 
am  willing.    He  knows  best" 

**  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  I  beUeve  that ;  and  so  I  do  most  things  you 
sav,"  answered  Miss  Bezac,  bringii^  forth  from  the  closet  a  little 
roll  of  green  calica  ^  Now  do  you  uke  this  ?  because  if  you  don% 
say  sa" 

<<I11  take  this,"  said  Faith, ''and  the  next  time  1 11  take  the 
apron.  I  must  do  just  as  much  as  I  can.  Miss  Bezac,  and  you 
must  let  me.  Would  you  rather  have  the  apron  done  first  ?  I 
want  Miss  Essie's  apron.  Miss  Bezac." 

"  Well,  you  can't  have  it,"  said  Miss  Bezac,  "  and  what  vou 
can't,  you  can't,  aU  the  world  over.  Begin  slow  and  go  on  iast, 
that 's  the  best  way.  And  1 11  take  the  best  care  of  vou  ;  lay  you 
up  in  lavender,  like  my  work  when  it's  done  and  isuT  gone  home." 

So  laughingly  they  parted,  and  Faith  went  home  with  her  littie 
bundle  oi  work,  well  contented. 

A  very  few  days  had  seen  the  household  retrenchments  made. 
Cindy  was  gone,  and  Mr  Skip  was  only  waiting  for  a  *'  boy "  to 
come.  Mother  and  daughter  drew  their  various  tools  and  con- 
veniences into  one  room  and  the  kitchen  down-stairs,  to  have  the 
less  to  take  care  o^  abandoning  the  old  eating-room  except  as  a 
passage-way  to  the  kitchen,  and  taking  their  meals,  for  greater 
convenience,  in  the  latter  apartment 

Faith  did  not  shut  up  her  books  without  some  great  twinges 
of  pain,  but  she  said  not  one  word  on  the  matter.  She  bestowed 
on  her  stitching,  and  on  her  housework,  and  on  her  butter,  the 
diligent  zeal  which  used  to  go  into  French  rules  and  philosophy. 
But  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  had  reckoned  without  her  host,  for  tnere 
was  a  great  deal  more  of  the  butter  than  she  could  possibly  dispose 
of ;  and  Judge  Harrison's  family  and  Miss  de  Staff's  became  joint 
consumers,  and  ^aid  the  highest  price  for  it  that  Faith  would  take. 
But  this  is  runnmg  ahead  of  the  story. 

Some  days  after  Faith's  appeal  to  Mr  Stoutenburgh  had  passed 
before  the  S<juire  presented  himself  to  report  progress.  He  found 
both  the  ladies  at  work  in  the  sitting-room,  looking  very  much 
as  usual,  except  that  there  was  a  certain  not  indegant  disposition 
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of  various  pieces  of  muslin  and  silk  and  ribbon  about  the  room, 
whicli  Gained  the  appearance  of  business. 

"  What  rent  will  Mr  Deacon  have,  Mr  Stoutenburgh  ? "  said 
Faith,  looking  up  from  her  needle. 

"  My  dear,  hell  have  what  he  can  get,"  said  the  Sqidre  ;  "  but 
what  that^JX  be,  Miss  Faith,  he  and  I  haven't  just  made  up  our 
minds.*' 

<<  How  much  ought  it  to  be,  sir,  do  yon  think  1  *' — "  Nothing  at 
aU,**  said  the  Squire  ;  "not  a  cent" 

"  Do  you  think  not,  sir  ? "  said  Faith,  doubtfully.—"  Not  a 
cent ! "  tne  Squire  repeated ;  "  and  I  told  him  so,  and  said  he 
might  throw  the  bam  mto  the  bargain  and  not  hurt  himself." 

"  Will  he  agree  to  that,  Mr  Stoutenburgh  ? — I  mean  about  the 
house.  We  can  pay  for  it," — "My  dear,  I  hope  to  make  him 
agree  to  that,  and  more  too.  So  just  let  the  hay  stand,  and  the 
house,  and  the  bam,  and  everything  else  for  the  present.  I  '11 
tell  you  time  enough,  if  quarter-day  must  come.  And  by  the 
way,  talkii^  of  quturters,  there's  one  of  a  lamb  we  killed  yester- 
day ;  I  told  Tim.  to  leave  it  in  the  kitchen.  How  does  your  ice 
hold  out  1 " 

"  Do  you  want  some,  sir  ? "  said  Faith,  in  whose  eyes  there  shone 
a  soft  light  the  Squire  could  be  at  no  loss  to  read. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  don't ;  though  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  does  tell 
me  sometimes  to  keep  cooL  But  I  thought  maybe  you  did.  Do 
you  know,  Miss  Essie  de  Staff  never  sees  me  now  if  she  can  help 
it.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  ? " — "  I  don't  think  there 
can  be  any,  sir." 

"  Must  be,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  alwavs  is  a  reason  for  every  fact 
You  know  what  friends  we  used  to  be :  it  was  always,  "  Hush, 
Mr  Stoutenburgh  I '  or ,  *  How  do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? ' 
Ah,  he 's  a  splendid  fellow  !  My  dear,  I  don't  wish  to  ask  any  im- 
pertinent questions,  but  when  you  do  hear  that  he 's  safe  across, 
just  let  me  know,  will  you  1 "  And  the  Squire  bowed  himself 
off  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

Faith  found  that  sewing  and  housework  and  butter-making  took 
not  only  her  hands  but  her  minutes,  and  on  these  little  minute 
wheels  the  days  glided  off  very  fast.  She  had  plenty  of  fresh  air 
withal,  for  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  would  coax  her  into  a  horseback 
ride  or  the  Squire  take  her  off  in  his  little  waggon,  or  Mrs 
Derrick  and  Jerry  go  with  her  down  to  the  shore  lor  clams  and 
salt  water.  The  sea-breeze  was  more  company  than  usual  thia 
summer. 
By  th^  tim^  August  4&7S  came^tkesQ  ^«eu^  ^p^«^\sM^^^s9fK 
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Europe  ;  and  theieafler  the  de^Mtckes  were  as  regular  and  n 
frequent  as  the  steamers,  but  tliey  bioufi^t  no  specuu.  nem  as  to 
the  point  of  coming  home.  Ifn  Iiedell  lingezed  on  in  theaune 
uncertain  state,  neither  worse  nor  better;  &ere  was  no  news  to 
■end.  Everything  else  the  ]ette» had;  and  tJioQ(g^  Eaitiiiid^ 
mias  that,  she  could  not  flmnpUm, 

So  the  summer  days  slipped  away  peac^uUy  ;  and  when  tie 
mother  and  daughter  sat  aewinff  togaba  in  ine  afteznoon  (pa 
Mrs  Derrick  often  took  some  litUe  acit  or  aLeere},  nobodj  wooU 
have  guessed  why  the  needles  were  at  work. 

Th^  was  one  remarkable  thing  about  the  boj  Bedben  hsd 
found  to  supply  Mr  Skip's  place — he  waa  never  visible.  Nor 
audible  either,  for  that  matter,  except  that  Faith  at  her  own 
early  rising  often  heard  the  wood-saw  induatzioufllj  in  motuBL 
He  waa  not  to  sleep  in  the  house  for  the  fint  numtk— that  hid 
been  arranged  ;  but  whether  he  slept  anywhere  seemed  a  matter 
of  doubt, — a  doubt  Faith  resolved  to  set  at  rest ;  and  one  August 
morning,  while  the  birds  were  a-twitter  yet  witli  their  first  gettisg 
up^  and  the  sun  had  not  neared  the  hoziian.  Faith  croased  tiie 
jrard  to  the  woodshed  and  stood  in  the  open  doorway,  tlw  mom- 
mg  light  showing  the  soft  outHnea  of  h^  figure  in  a  dark  print 
di^  and  her  white  ruffles^  and  gleaming  on  her  finiltleaBly  soft 
and  bright  hair. 

The  woodshed  was  in  twilight  yet ;  its  various  contents  show- 
ing dimly,  the  phoebe  who  had  built  her  nest  under  the  low  roof 
just  astir,  but  the  wood-work  was  going  on  briskly.  Not  indeed 
under  the  saw — ^that  lay  idle ;  but  with  the  sort  of  noiselesB 
celerity  which  was  natural  to  him,  Benben  Taylor  was  piling  tiie 
sticks  of  this  or  yesterday's  cutting  :  the  sbght  chafing  o?  tiie 
wood,  as  it  fell  into  place,  chiming  with  the  low  notes  of  a  hymn- 
tune  which  Faith  well  remembered  to  have  heard  Mr  Linden 
sing.  She  did  not  stir,  but  sofdy,  as  she  stood  there^  her  vQice 
joined  in. 

For  a  minute  Reuben  did  not  hear  her ;  then,  in  some  pause  of 
arrangement,  he  heard,  and  turned  round  with  a  start  and  flush 
that  for  degree  might  have  suited  one  who  was  stealing  wood  in- 
stead of  piling  it.  But  he  did  not  speak,  nor  even  thought  to  say 
good-moming ;  only  pushed  the  hair  back  from  his  for^ead  and 
waited  to  receive  sentence. 

<^  Reuben ! "  said  Faith,  stepping  in  the  doorway.  And  she  said 
not  another  word ;  but  in  her  eyes  and  her  lips,  even  in  her  very 
attitude  as  she  stood  before  him,  Reuben  Taylor  might  read  it  all, 
— ^her  knowled^  for  whose  love  he  was  doing  t£at  work,  her 
powerlessness  of  any  present  means  of  thanks,  and  the  existence 
of  a  joint  Ireasuiy  of  returned  affection  that  would  make  itself 
known  to  him  some  day,  if  ever  the  chance  were.  The  morning 
wm  gleamed  in  through  the  doorway  on  her  face^  and  Reuben 
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could  see  it  all  there.  He  had  raised  his  eyes  at  the  first  sound 
of  her  voice,  but  they  fell  again,  and  his  only  answer  was  a  very 
low-spoken  "  Qood-moming,  Miss  Faith." 

Faith  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  cut  sticks,  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Reuben,  what  are  you  about  ? " — "  Putting  these  sticks  out  of 
the  way.  Miss  Faith,"  with  a  half  laugh  then. 

"  I  shall  tell  Mr  Linden  of  you,"  (^vely). 

'*  I  didn't  mean  you  should  have  a  chance,  Miss  Faith." 

"  Now  you  are  caught  and  found,  do  you  know  what  your 
punishment  will  be  ?  ** 

Beuben  looked  up  again,  and  did  not  venture  to  guess. 

"  You  will  be  oblig^  to  come  in  and  take  a  cup  c^  coffee  with 
me  every  morning." 

"  Oh,  that 's  not  necessaiy  1 "  Reuben  said,  with  a  relieved  face; 
"  thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Faith." 

"  It  is  necessary,"  said  Faith,  gravely ;  "  and  you  are  not  to 
thank  me  for  what  you  don't  like." 

"  It  was  partly  for  what  I  do  like,  ma'am,"  said  Beuben,  softly 
pitching  up  a  stick  of  hickory. 

'^  It 's  so  pleasant  to  have  you  do  this,  Beubexi,"  said  Faith, 
watching  him,  "  that  I  can't  tell  you  how  pleasant  it  is ;  but  you 
must  dnnk  my  coffee,  Reuben,  or — I  will  not  bum  your  wood. 
You  know  what  Mr  Linden  would  make  you  do,  Reuben." 
Faith's  voice  lowered  a  little.  Reuben  did  not  cQspute  the 
commands  so  urged,  though  a  quick  glance  said  that  ner  wish 
was  enough. 

"  But,  dear  Reuben,  who  'b  coming  when  you  're  gone  ? " 

'*  Would  you  like  Dromy  Tuck,  Miss  Faith  ?  But  I  don't 
know  that  you  ever  saw  him.  He 's  strong^iand  honest — he 's  not 
veiy  bright.     1 11  find  somebody."    And  so  the  matter  ended. 

August  went  on.  Reuben  sawed  his  last  stick  of  wood  and  ate 
his  last  breakfast  at  Mrs  Derrick's,  and  then  set  forth  for  Quili- 
peak,  to  begin  his  new  life  there.  The  little  settlement  at 
Quapaw  was  not  alone  in  feeling  his  loss ;  Mrs  Derrick  and  Faith 
missed  him  every  day.  One  ra  Reuben's  last  doings  in  Patta- 
quasset,  was  the  giving  Dromy  Tuck  in  charge  to  Phu  Davids.. 

"  Look  after  him  a  Httle,  Phil,"  he  said,  "  and  see  that  he  don't 
go  to  sleep  too  much  daytimes.  He  means  to  go  straight,  but  he 
wants  help  about  it ;  and  I  don't  want  Mrs  Derrick  to  be  bothered 
with  him."  Which  request,  oiforced  as  it  was  by  private  con- 
siderations, favoured  Dromy  with  as  strict  a  censorship  as  he 
desired. 

From  Germany  news  came  at  last ;  but  it  was  of  the  sort  that 
one  can  bear  to  wait  for.  Mrs  Iredell  was  not  able  to  be  moved 
nor  certain  to  get  weU.  Mr  Linden  could  neither  come  with  his 
sist^  nor  from  her.  And  thus  hindered  from  getting  home  to 
Ida  icminiiiy  dutief  la  America^  them  mtba^^ 
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do — ^finish  his  cotme  in  a  QeTman  nniveisity.  But  that  enstued 
his  being  in  Europe  the  whole  year.  No  question  now  of  fall,  or 
winter,  or  spring  ;  summer  was  the  first  time  that  could  be  even 
thought  o£.  And  in  this  fair  September,  when  Faith  had  been 
tiiinlriTig  of  the  possibility  of  his  sudden  appearance,  he  was 
b^inning  his  work  anew  in  a  foreign  land. 

It  came  heavily  at  first  upon  her.  Faith  had  not  known  how 
much  ^e  counted  on  that  hope  or  possibility.  But  now  when 
it  was  gone  she  found  she  had  lost  a  laige  piece  of  her  sunlight 
She  had  read  her  letter  alone  as  usual,  and  alone  she  struggled 
with  her  sorrow.  It  cost  Faith  for  once  a  great  manj  teais. 
Prayer  was  always  her  refiige.  But  at  last,  alter  the  tears  and 
the  signs  of  them  were  gone,  Faith  went  into  her  mother's  com- 
pany again,  looking  wisnul  and  as  gentle  and  quiet. 

Perl^ps  it  was  well  for  Faith  that  her  mother  knew  what  this 
quiet  meant ;  it  saved  her  countless  little  remarks  of  wonder  and 
conmient  and  sorrow.  More  devoted  to  her  Mrs  Derrick  could 
not  be,  but  she  had  her  own  strong  box  of  feeling,  and  there  lodced 
up  aU  her  sorrow  and  anxiety  out  of  sight.  Yet  it  was  some 
time  before  the  little  sitting-room,  with  its  scattered  bits  of  work, 
could  look  bright  again. 

"  And  I  shan't  see  him  again  till" It  gave  Faith  a  great  pang. 

That  "  next  year  "  she  never  looked  at  much.  She  would  have 
liked  a  little  more  of  those  innocent  play-days  which  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  broken  oft  "  Next  year  "  looked  serious,  as  well 
as  glad.  "  But  it  is  good  for  me,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  It  must 
be  good  for  me  to  be  reminded  to  live  on  what  cannot  faiL 
I  suppose  I  was  getting  to  be  too  very  happy."  And  after  a  few 
such  talks  with  herself.  Faith  went  straight  on,  for  all  that 
appeared,  as  peacefully  as  ever,  and  as  cheermlly. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  passing  Mr  Simlins*  gate  one 
afternoon,  as  she  was  coming  home  from  a  walk,  Faith  was  hailed 
by  the  farmer.  She  could  not  but  stop  to  speak  to  him,  and  then 
she  could  not  prevent  his  canying  her  off  into  the  house. 

" 'Twon*t  hurt  you  to  rest  a  minute,  and  twon't  hurt  me"  said 
he.  **  Why  I  hain't  seen  you  since—  How  long  do  you  s'pose 
folks  can  live  and  not  see  moonshine  ?  Now,  you  pull  off  your 
bonnet,  and  I  'U  tell  Mrs  Hunmiins  to  give  us  something  good 
for  tea." 

"  What  would  mother  do  for  hers,  Mr  Simlins  ? "  said  Faith, 
resisting  this  invitation. — "  Well,  you  can  sit  down  anyhow,  and 
read  to  me,"  said  Mr  Simlins,  who  had  already  taken  a  seat  him* 
self  in  preparation  for  it,  "  People  can't  get  along  without  light 
from  one  pnenomenon  or  the  other,  you  know.  Faith." 

She  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  brought  the  Bible.  "  What  do 
you  want,  Mr  Simlins  ? "  her  sweet  voice  said, meaningly. — "Fact 
Js^"  mi  tho  farmer,  x^tiheit  vsnoi^r&^y)  **  I  v^^oae  I  want  about 
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cver3rtliiiig.  I  don't  feel  to  know  much  more  'n  a  baby  ;  and  there 
ain't  more'n  three  grains  of  com  to  the  bushel  in  our  minister's 
preachin*.  I  go  to  meetin'  and  come  home  with  my  head  a  little 
more  like  a  beU  than  'twas ;  for  there 's  nothing  more  in  it  but  a 
ringin'  of  the  words  I  've  heerd.  Do  you  mind,  Faith,  when  some- 
body— I  don't  know  whether  you  or  I  like  him  best — wanted  me 
to  try  a  new  kind  of  farming  ?  You  mind  it  1  I  guess  you  do.  It 
never  went  out  o'  my  head  again,  till  I  set  out  to  try  ;  and  now  I 
find  I  don't  know  nothin'  at  aU  how  to  work  it  I " 

"  What  is  the  trouble,  dear  Mr  Simlins  1 "  said  Faith,  looking 
up.  The  farmer  hesitated,  then  said  low  and  huskily,  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  joinin'  the  church." 

"  The  Bible  says,  *  If  a  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of 
Him,' "  Faith  answered,  softly. 

"  Well,  but  can't  it  be  known  of  Him  without  that  ]  Fact  is. 
Faith,  I  'm  afeard  ; "  and  a  rough  hand  was  drawn  across  the 
farmer's  eyes.  "  I  'm  afeard,  if  I  do,  I  '11  do  something  I  hadn't 
ought  to  do,  and  so  only  just  dishonour  the  profession  ;  and  J'd 
better  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

Faith  turned  back  the  lea^  of  the  Bible.  "  Listen  to  what 
God  said  to  Joshua,  Mr  Simlms,  when  he  was  going  to  lead  the 
people  of  Israel  over  into  a  land  full  of  enemies :  *  Have  not  I 
commanded  thee  1  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed.'" 

"  It 's  easy  to  say  *  be  strong,' "  said  the  farmer,  after  pausing  a 
minute  ;  "  but  how  are  you  going  to  contrive  it  ?  " 

Faith  read  from  the  Psalms,  and  her  words  fell  sweeter  eveiy 
one  :  "  *  In  the  day  when  I  cried  Thou  answeredst  me,  and 
strenffthenedst  me  with  strength  in  my  soul.'  That  is  what 
David  says,  Mr  Simlins ;  and  this  is  Isaiah's  testimony  :  *  They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ;  they  shall  moimt 
up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  and 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.' " 

"  Go  ahead.  Faith,"  said  the  farmer,  who  was  sitting  with  his 
head  down  in  his  hands.  "  You  ain't  leavin'  me  much  of  a  comer 
to  hide  in.  Turn  down  a  leaf  at  them  places."  Faith  was  still 
again,  turning  over  leaves. 

"  Paul  was  in  trouble  once,  Mr  Simlins,  and  prayed  earnestly 
about  something  ;  and  this  is  what  he  says  of  the  Lord's  answer  to 
him  :  '  And  He  said  imto  me.  My  grace  is  sufOicient  for  thee  :  for 
my  strength  la  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly  therefore 
will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  upon  me.'  *  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.'  And 
in  another  place,  'I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me.' " 

"  But  he  wa'n't  much  like  me,"  said  Mr  Simlins  ;  "  h<^'^^^«QL 
apostle,  and  had  inspiiation«    I  hain't  uou^^^ 
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"  He  was  a  man,  thougV'  ^^  Faith, ''  and  a  weak  one,  as  you 
see  lie  csJUa  himself.  And  he  prays  for  the  Christians  at  Ephesus, 
that  Qod  would  grant  them  *to  be  strengthened  with  might  by 
His  Spirit ; '  and  they  were  common  people.  And  the  Bible  says, 
*  Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His  might ; '  we  aren't 
bid  to  be  strong  in  ourselves.  But  here  again,  *  Strengthened  with 
might,  according  to  His  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience  and  long- 
sutfering  with  joyfalness.'    Won't  that  do  ?  "  said  Faith,  softly. 

'^  Have  you  put  marks  in  all  them  places  V  said  the  farmer. — 
"  I  wiU." 

"K  that  don't  do,  I  s'pose  nothing  will,"  said  Mr  Simlins. 
**  They  're  mighty  words  I    And  they  've  stopped  my  mouth." 

Faith  was  silently  marking  the  places.  The  farmer  sat  looking 
at  her. 

"  You  do  know  the  Scriptures,  I  can  say  that  for  you,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  No,  Mr  Simlins,"  said  Faith,  looking  up  suddenly,  "  I  don't 
know  this  string  of  passages  of  myself.  Mr  Linden  showed  them 
to  me,"  she  said  more  softly  and  blushing.  She  went  on  with 
what  she  was  about. 

"  Well,  don't  he  say  you  like  to  speak  truth  rayther'than  any- 
thing else  1 "  said  the  farmer,  "  If  he  don't  I  woiildn't  give  much 
for  his  discretion.  When 's  he  going  to  have  leave  to  take  you 
away,  Faith  ? "  It  was  half-sorrowfuUy  spoken,  and  though  Faith 
rose  up  and  blushed,  she  did  not  answer  nim  quickly. 

**  My  business  must  take  me  away  now,  sir ;  good-night." 

But  Mr  Simlins  shouted  to  Jem  Waters,  had  the  waggon  up, 
put  Faith  in  with  infinite  care  and  tenderness^  and  sent  her 
home  so. 

One  rainy,  stormy,  wild  equinoctial  day  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, not  long  after  that  letter  had  come.  Squire  Stoutenburgh 
came  to  the  door.  Faith  heard  him  parleying  with  her  mother 
for  a  minute — ^heard  him  go  of^  and  then  Mrs  Derrick  entered  the 
sitting-room,  with  h^  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  her  heart,  at  least, 
full  of  a  little  package, — it  did  not  quite  fill  her  hands. 

"  Pretty  child,"  she  said,  "  I  'm  so  thankful  I "  and  she  went 
straight  off  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  Httle  package  lay  in  Fcdth's  lap. 
The  thick  brown  paper  and  wax  and  twine  said  it  had  come  a  long 
way.  The  rest  the  address  told.  It  was  a  little  square  box,  the 
opening  of  which  revealed  at  first  only  soft  cotton ;  except  in  one 
comer  there  was  an  indication  of  F^th's  infallible  blue  riband. 
Fastened  to  that  was  a  gold  locket  Quite  plain,  alike  on  both 
sides,  the  tiny  hinge  at  one  edge  spoke  of  a  corresponding  spring. 
That  touched.  Faith  found  Mr  JLiinden.  Admirably  well  done  and 
like,  even  to  the  expression,  which  had  probably  struck  the  artisf  s 
fancy ;  for  he  had  contriyed  to  represemt  w41  hoUh  the  pleasme 
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and  the  pain  Mr  Linden  liad  felt  in  sitting  for  this  pictnie,  for 
Buch  a  reason.  The  dress  was  that  of  the  Gteiman  students^  sach 
as  he  was  then  wearing. 

Faith  had  never  guessed, — ^till  her  wondering  fingers  had  per- 
suaded the  locket  to  open, — she  had  never  guessed  what  she 
should  find  there ;  at  the  utmost  she  looked  to  find  a  lock  of  hair ; 
and  the  joy  was  as  abnost  overwhelming  as  a  little  while  ago  pain 
had  been.  Faith  could  hardly  see  the  picture  for  a  long  time ;  she 
called  herself  foolish,  but  she  cried  and  laughed  the  harder  for 
joy  ;  she  reproached  herself  for  past  ungratefulness  and  motions  of 
discontent,  which  made  her  not  deserve  this  treasure  ;  and  the  joy 
and  the  tears  were  but  enhanced  that  way.  Faith  could  hardly 
believe  her  eyes,  when  they  were  clear  enough  to  see  ;  it  seemed, 
what  they  looked  at,  too  good  to  be  true  ;  too  precious  to  be  hers. 
But  at  last  she  was  fain  to  believe  it ;  and  with  blushes  that  no- 
body saw,  and  a  tiny  smile  that  it  was  a  pity  somebody  didn't  see^ 
she  put  the  blue  riband  round  her  neck,  and  hid  the  locket  where 
she  knew  it  was  expected  to  find  its  place.  But  Faith  forgot  her 
work,  and  her  mother  found  her  sitting  there  doing  nothing,  look- 
ing  with  dreamy  happy  thoughtfulness  into  distance,  or  into  her- 
sen  ;  aU  Miss  Bezac's  silks  and  stufiis  neglected  around  her. 

And  work— diligent,  happy,  contented,  continued — ^was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  ca  many  days  and  weeks  after.  Miss  Bezao 
giving  out  that  she  would  take  as  much  work  as  was  offered  her^ 
she  and  Faith  soon  had  both  their  hands  completely  fulL  The 
taste  and  skill  of  the  little  dressmaker  were  so  well  acknowledged 
that  even  from  Pequot  there  was  now  manv  an  application  for  ner 
services  ;  and  many  a  lady  from  there  and  from  Pattaquasset,  came 
driven  in  a  waggon  or  a  sleigh  to  Miss  Bezac's  cottage  door. 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 

It  was  a  "busy  month  at  Miss  Bezac's ;  two  weddings  at  Peqnot 
and  one  in  Pattaquasset  kept  her  hands  full,  and  Faith's  too. 
Just  now  the  great  point  of  interest  was  the  outfit  of  Miss  Maria 
Davids, — ^the  wedding-dress,  especially,  being  of  the  most  com- 
plicate and  ornamented  description.  Miss  Bezac  and  Faith  needed 
their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands  ;  Miss  Maria's  directions  with 
regard  to  flowers  and  furbelows  being  somewhat  like  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield's  in  respect  of  sheep,  omy  Miss  Maria  was  willing 
to  pay  for  all  tiiat  went  on,  whereas  the  Vicar  wanted  the  sl^eep 
for  nothing. 

Thus  they  stood,  the  two  Mends  and  co-worketB,  with  th&  ds.^^ 
spread  <mt  on  a  table,  contilvingwliex%1^%ra«^ 
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how  many  it  would  be  possible  to  put  on.  Miss  Maria's  box  of 
Pequot  flowers  on  a  chair  near  by,  was  as  full  as  her  directions. 

"  It  would  be  better  to  take  the  box  and  turn  it  right  over  her 
after  she 's  dressed,  and  let  'em  stick  where  they  would  I"  said  Miss 
Bezac^  in  some  disgust.  Whereupon,  dropping  her  grave  look  of 
thought,  Faith's  laugh  broke  up  the  monotony  of  the  occasion. 

"Well,  that 's  good  any  way,  said  Miss  Bezac ;  "  and  I  'm  sure 
everything 's  *  any  way '  about  this  dress.  But  I  won't  have  you 
about  it  a  bit  longer  ;  you're  tired  to  death  standing  up." 

"  I  'm  not  much  tired.  Miss  Bezac,  let  the  lilacs  have  the 
bottom  of  the  dress,  and  the  roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley  trim  the 
body;  and  it  will  be  like  a  spotted  flower-garden  then,"  said 
Faith,  laughing  anew. 

How  little  like  her  occupation  she  looked,  with  her  brown  stuff 
dress,  to  be  sure,  as  plain  as  possible ;  her  soft  brown  hair  also 
plain  ;  her  quaint  little  white  ruflOles  ;  and  that  brilliant  diamond 
ring  flashing  wherever  her  hand  went  \  N,B, — ^A  plain  dress  on 
a  prettv  person  has  not  the  effect  of  plainness,  since  it  lets  that 
better  be  seen  which  is  the  highest  beauty. 

Up  Miss  Bezac's  mountain  road  came  a  green  coach  drawn  by 
two  fat  grey  horses ;  the  coachman  in  front  and  the  footman 
behind  being  in  the  same  state  of  plethoric  comfort.  They  addressed 
themselves  to  the  hill  with  no  hasty  approbation,  yet  with  much 
mind  to  have  their  own  way,  and  tne  hill  yielded  the  ground  step 
by  step.    At  Miss  Bezac's  door,  hill  and  horses  made  a  pause. 

"  Coaches  already,"  said  Miss  Bezac,  "  that's  a  sign  of  summer, 
as  good  as  wild-geese.  And  you  'd  think,  Faith,  not  having  had 
much  experience,  that  it  was  the  sign  of  another  wedding-dress, 
but  nothing  worse  than  a  calico  wrapper  ever  comes  out  of  a 
coach  like  tnat." 

"  Why  ? "  said  Faith,  looking  amused. 

**  The  people  that  diive  such  coaches  drive  'em  to  town  for  a 
wedding-dress,"  said  Miss  Bezac,  sagely.  "There's  a  blue-bird 
getting  out  of  this  one,  to  begin  with." 

While  she  spoke,  a  tiny  foot  emerged  from  the  coach,  and  after 
it  a  dress  of  blue  silk,  which,  so  far  from  "standing  alone,"  followed 
softly  eveiT  motion  of  the  wearer.  A  simply  plain  shirred  spring 
bonnet  of  blue  and  white  silk,  made  the  blue-bird  comparison  not 
altogether  unapt ;  the  bird  was  hardly  more  fair  and  dainty  in  his 
way  than  the  ddy  in  hers.  She  stood  stiQ  for  a  minute,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  looking  off  down  the  road  ;  a  slight, 
delicate  figure,  with  that  sort  of  airy  grace  which  has  a  natural 
poise  for  every  position,  then  she  turned  abruptly  and  knocked 
at  the  door. 

Now  it  was  Miss  Bezac's  custom  to  let  applicants  open  and  shut 
for  themselves,  her  hands  being  often  at  a  critical  point  of  work  ; 
80  in  this  case,  with  a  refeactory  flower  half  adjusted,  while  Faith 
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was  in  the  intricacies  of  a  knot  of  riband,  she  merely  cried,  "Come 
in  I "  And  the  young  lady  came,  so  far  as  across  the  threshold, — 
there  she  stopped.  A  quick,  sudden  stop,  one  little  ungloved  hand 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  never  touched  anything  harsher  than 
satin,  clasped  close  upon  its  gloved  companion  ;  the  shawl  falling 
from  her  shoulders  and  showmg  the  bunch  of  crocuses  in  her  belt ; 
the  fair,  sweet,  high-bred  face  sparkling,  withal  flushing  like  a 
June  rose.  For  a  minute  she  stood,  her  bright  eyes  seeing  the 
room,  the  work,  and  Miss  Bezac,  but  resting  on  Faith,  with  a  sort 
of  intenseness  of  look  that  went  from  face  to  hand.  Then  her  own 
eyes  fell,  and  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  her  head,  she  came 
forward  and  spoke. 

**  I  was  told,"  she  said,  advancing  slowly  to  the  table,  and  still 
with  downcast  eyes, "  I  was  told  that — I  mean — Can  you  make  a 
Bun-bonnet  for  me.  Miss  Bezac  ?  **  She  looked  up  then,  but  only 
at  the  little  dressmaker,  laying  one  hand  on  the  table  as  if  to  sup- 
port herself,  and  with  a  lace  grave  enough  to  suit  a  nun's  veil 
instead  of  a  sun-bonnet 

Faith*s  eyes  were  held  on  this  delicate  little  figure  with  a  sort 
of  charm  ;  she  was  very  unlike  the  Pattaquasset  models.  At  the 
antipodes  from  Miss  Essie  de  Staff— -ethereal  compared  to  the  more 
solid  proprieties  of  Sophy  Harrison — Faith  recocnised  in  her  the 
type  of  another  class  of  creatures.  She  drew  back  a  little  from  the 
table,  partly  to  leave  the  field  clear  to  Miss  Bezac,  partly  to  please 
herself  with  a  better  view. 

"  A  sim-bonnet ! "  Miss  Bezac  repeated  ;  "  I  should  be  sorry  if  I 
couldn't,  and  badly  off  too.  But  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  be  for  a  pat- 
tern ;  all  I  've  got  are  as  common  as  grass.  Not  that  I  wish  grass 
was  uncommon,  either.    But  what 's  the  stuff? " 

"  When  I  came  out  this  morning,"  said  the  lady,  glancing  at 
Faith,  and  then  down  again,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  come  here,  and 
I  have  brought  no  stuff.  Can  you  send  some  one  down  to  the 
village  ] — ^this  young  lady,  perhaps  ?  May  I  take  her  with  me  now  ? 
— "  Why,  of  course  you  may,"  said  Miss  Bezac,  delightedly ;  "just 
as  much  as  if  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her,  which  I  ain't,  and  am 
too ;  for  she 's  tired  to  death  and  I  was  just  wishing  somebody 
that  wasn't  would  take  her  home,  or  some  horses." 

There  was  a  sweet  amused  play  of  the  lips  in  answer  to  this 
lucid  statement  of  facts,  and  then  turning  towards  Faith,  the 
stranger  said,  "  Will  you  go  ? "  The  words  were  in  the  lowest  of 
sweet  tones. 

"  Where  do  you  wish  me  to  go  ? "  said  Faith,  coming  a  step  for- 
ward.— "  With  me,  down  into  the  village." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Faith.  "  Then  I  will  take  these  two  man- 
tillas. Miss  Bezac,  and  you  shall  have  them  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

The  straw-bonnet  and  shawl  were  put  on.  in 
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''Who  toliroaBof*  eaadFaiih.  dimwii^g  lack  han.  her  to  loot. 
^" Some  one* who  knew*  The  fact  wwt  hfWfSfy  in  its  ApcQ.  of 
miBchkf  and  tcAis. 

Faith's  face  grew  Teiy  gcare  with  doohi  ipl  bewDdcmient  and 
glowing  eotaintr^  and  drew  yet  fditiia  off.  BoBy  btoBhea^  more 
mid  more  wiftehinglT  ehv,  diiaKd  in  and  oat  of  her  cheeks  ;  tQl, 
oheying  the  ceitainfr  which  jet  was  '^nmt,  Fkidi'a  head  ctocmedy 
and  her  two  hands  oovered  her  £Me.  She  was  dxanm.  back  mto 
tibe  Btrangei's  aims,  and  her  hands  and  £Me  (what  there  could) 
were  corered  with  kisses. 

^ Faith,  is  it  strange  tout  sister  should  know?  and  whT  dont 
jovL  lei  me  hare  the  rest  of  your  £ioe  to  kisB  \  I  havent  ha^  seen 
it  yet ;  and  I  'm  sure  Endy  wonld  not  like  to  hare  his  message 
deliyered  in  these  out-of-the-way  p]ace&* 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  hands  quitted  the  face,  veiled  only  \sj 
the  rosiest  consciousness ;  and  laying  both  hands  on  the  stranger, 
Faith  gave  her  warm  kisses,  on  che^s  and  lips  ;  and  then  looked 
at  her,  with  eyes  alternately  eager  and  diy,  that  roee  and  fdl  at 
erery  new  stir  of  feeling. 

^How  did  yon  come  here?*  she  asked,  with  a  soirt  of  soft 
breatblessness.  The  eyes  that  looked  at  her  were  as  intsit^ — a 
little  laughing,  a  little  moved. 

'^  How  did  I  come  here  ?  Faith,  I  knew  yon  at  the  first  glance ; 
how  came  yon  not  to  know  mel" — ^  I  conld  not  !*  said  Faith. 
"  How  came  yon  here  ?  " — ^  Here — in  Pattaqoasset  ?  How  I  love 
the  name  !  Faith,  I  shall  expect  you  to  take  me  to  every  place 
where  Endecott  set  his  foot  when  he  was  here." 

Faith's  eye  gave  a  little  answering  flash.    *^  I  don't  believe  I 

know  them  alL    Their^ She  checked  herself :  "  But  how  did 

yon  come  here  1    Yon  were  in  Qennany." — ^  Then  what  ?    Please 
answer  me  first." 

How  Faith  blushed  and  laughed !  but  she  grew  very  grave 
almost  immediately.  0^0- 
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"  Please  answer  me,"  she  said. — "  Yes,  I  was  there  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  coming  here,"  Miss  Linden  answered.  "  To  leave  him 
there,  jtfter  all !  But  I  could  not  help  it,  Faith.  When  he  de- 
termined to  spend  the  year  there — ana  I  never  saw  him  look  so 
grave  over  a  determination — ^it  was  for  one  reason  alone.  You 
know  what" 

Faith  did  not  assent  nor  dissent,  but  her  eyes  were  swallowing 
every  word. 

"  It  seemed  then  as  if  it  might  not  much  lengthen  his  absence, 
and  would  ensure  its  being  the  last.  And  by  the  by,  fair  ladye, 
Endecott  said  I  might  make  the  most  of  you  before  he  got  home, 
for  them,  he  meant  to  have  you  all  to  himself  for  six  months,  and 
nobody  else  should  have  a  sight  of  yoiL" 

As  far  as  they  could  go.  Faith's  eyes  fell ;  and  her  new  sister 
might  study  the  fair  face  and  figure  she  had  not  had  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  studying  before.  Perfectly  grave,  and  still  to  her 
folded  hands. 

"  After  he  was  fBugply  launched  in  his  work,"  Miss  Linden  went 
on,  "  Aunt  Iredell  bejjan  slowly  to  grow  better ;  and  as  the  win- 
ter passed  she  took  uie  most  earnest  desire  to  come  home — ^to 
America.  Nothing  could  shake  it ;  and  the  Doctors  approved 
and  urged  that  there  should  be  no  delay.  Then,  Faith,  i  would 
have  stayed ;  but  she  was  exceedingly  dependent  upon  me,  and 
most  of  aU,  Endecott  said  I  ought  to  come.  I  believe  he  was 
glad  to  think  of  my  being  here  for  another  reason.  He  came  with 
us  to  Paris— -it  happened  just  then  that  he  corM,  come — and  put 
us  on  board  the  steamer.  But  we  were  three  days  in  Paris  first ; 
Oh,  such  pretty  days  !  "  she  added,  smiling.  "  I  'U  teU  you  about 
them  another  time." 

The  downcast  eyes  were  lifted  and  rested  for  a  minute  on  the 
sparkling  face  before  thenu  If  a  little  warm  light  in  their  glance 
meant  that  all  was  "  pretty"  about  which  those  two  had  to  do,  it 
said  part  at  least  of  what  was  in  Faith's  mind. 

"  Now  I  am  to  be  your  neighbour  for  a  while,"  said  Miss  Lin- 
den. "  Aunt  Iredell  was  ordered  out  of  town  at  once,  and  last 
night  we  came  up  to  Pequot,  so  you  must  not  wonder  if  you  see 
me  eveiy  other  day  after  this.  Oh,  how  good  it  is  to  see  you  ! 
Do  you  know,"  she  said,  wrapping  her  arms  round  Faith  again, 
and  resting  the  soft  cheeks  and  lips  upon  hers,  "do  you  know  how 
much  I  have  to  say  of  this  sort  for  somebody  else  ? " 

"  You  are  not  going  back  to  Pequot  to-day  ?"  said  Faith,  softly. 

"  May  I  stay  in  Pattaquasset  till  to-niorrow  ? " 

"  If  I  can  take  ^ood  enough  care  of  you,"  said  Faith,  kissing  her, 
half-gladly,  half-timidly. 

"  And  may  I  go  home  with  you  now  ? " — "  Where  are  we  going  % " 
said  Faith,  looking  out. — "  My  dear,  you  ought  to  know ;  bui  L 
do  not.    I  told  them  to  drive  about  till  1  %^«:^^  Q^ss&wsri  <5^yss«». 
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Now  you  must  give  them."  And  the  check-string  brought  tiie 
horses  to  a  stand  and  the  footman  ditto.  A  half  minute^s  ohser- 
vation  enabled  Faith  to  give  directions  for  reaching  the  main 
Pattaquasset  road  and  talking  the  right  turn,  and  ttie  carrii^ 
rolled  on  again.  There  was  a  little  pause  then,  till  Faith  hioke 
it  A  rich  preparatory  colour  rose  in  her  cheekis,  and  the  subject 
of  her  wor&  would  certainly  have  laughed  to  see  bow  gravely, 
with  what  commonplace  demureness,  the  question  was  put. 

"Was  Mr  Linden  well,  when  you  came  from  GJermanyt"— 
"  Faith  I "  was  his  sister's  prompt  reply.  Faith's  glance,  soft  and 
blushing,  yet  demanded  reason.  Whereupon  Miss  Linden's  fetce 
went  into  a  depth  of  demureness  that  was  wonderfoL  ''  Tes^  my 
dear,  Mr  Linden  was  well ;  looking  well  too,  which  is  an  uncom- 
mon thing  with  him." 

"  Is  it  ? "  said  Faith,  somewhat  wistfully. 

"Not  in  the  way  I  mean,"  said  her  new  sister,  smiling.  "I 
thought  nothing  could  have  improved  his  appearance  but— 
Mignonette.  And  I  sujppose  he  thought  so  himself,  for  he  was 
never  seen  without  a  sprig  of  the  little  flowers." 

Faith's  look  in  answer  to  that  was  given  to  nothing  but  the 
ground,  and  indeed  it  was  worthy  to  have  been  seen  hy  only  one 
person. 

**  Faith,"  said  Miss  Linden,  suddenly,  "  are  there  many  French 
people  in  Pattaquasset  1  ^ — ^**  No,  not  any.  Why  ?  " — ^*«  Because 
Endecott  ^ve  me  a  message  to  you,  part  of  which  I  did  not 
understanoL     But  I  suppose  you  will,  and  that  is  enough." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Faith,  eagerly. — "You would  not  under- 
stand the  other  part  to-day." 

Faith  went  back  to  her  thoughtfulness.  But  as  the  carriage 
turned  into  the  Patta(]^uasset  high  street  she  suddenly  faced  round 
on  Miss  Linden,  flushmg  again  before  she  spoke. 

"  Pet,"  she  said,  a  little  timidly — ^it  was  winnine,  this  air  of 
timidity  that  was  about  her — "don't  say,  don't  teU  Mr  Linden 
where  you  found  me." 

"Faith,  does  he  not  know?  is  it  something  new?  O  dear 
child,  I  am  very  sorry ; "  and  Miss  Linden's  other  hand  came 
caressingly  upon  the  one  she  held. 

"  Don't  be  sorry,"  said  Faith,  looking  as  fearless  and  souEnr  as 
any  real  piece  of  mignonette  that  ever  shook  its  brown  head  in 
the  wind  ;  "  I  wouldn't  tell  you,  only  you  must  see  it.  You 
know,  perhaps,  that  mother  lived  by  a  farm.  Last  summer  the 
farm  was  taKen  away,  and  we  had  nothing  left  but  the  house. 
We  had  to  do  something,  and  I  took  to  dressmaking  with  Miss 
Bezac,  where  you  found  me  ;  and  it  has  been  very  pkasant,  and 
has  done  very  well,"  said  Faith,  snuling  at  Miss  Linden  as  honestly 
as^  if  the  matter  had  been  of  music-lessons  or  any  other  accom- 
•"^""^""ent.     Miss  Linden  looked  at  her,  grave  an'd  bright  toa 
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Then  with  a  sparkle  of  her  eyes,  "  I  won't  tell  Endecott  now,  but 
sometime  I  tdll  tell  him  over  what  sort  of  a  wedding-dress  I  found 

you  poring.    But  my  dear  child,* and  she  stopped  with  a  look 

of  sudden  thought  that  wasboth  grave  and  gay.  Faith's  eyes 
asked  what  the  matter  was. 

"  No,  I  will  not  tell  him  now,"  Miss  Linden  repeated  ;  "  it  is  so 
little  while,  he  could  not  know  it  in  time  for  anything  but  his  own 
sorrow.  But,  Faith,  I  am  going  to  make  one  of  those  mantillas," 
— and  she  looked  a  pretty  piece  of  defiant  resolution. 

"  You  sh^  do  what  you  please,"  Faith  said,  gaily.  "  But  will 
you  stop  them  ? — ^there  is  the  house. 

The  coach  came  to  a  stand  before  Mrs  Derrick's  little  gate,  and 
the  two  ladies  alighted.  Miss  Linden  had  been  looking  eagerly 
out,  as  they  drove  up,  at  the  house,  the  fence,  the  little  gamen, 
courtyard,  the  steps  ;  but  she  turned  now  to  give  her  orders,  and 
taking  Faith's  hand  again,  followed  her  in,  looking  at  every  inch 
of  the  way.  Faith  drew  the  easy-chair  out  before  the  fire,  put 
Miss  Linden  in  it,  and  took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawL  She  stayed 
but  to  find  her  mother,  and  introduce  her  to  the  parlour  and  her 
guest ;  and  she  herself  ran  away  to  Mr  Linden's  room.  She  knew 
that  the  brown  wood  box  was  near  full  of  wood,  which  had  been 
there  since  his  sudden  departure  nine  months  ago.  It  was  well 
dried  by  this  time.  Faitn  built  a  fire  and  kindled  it ;  made  the 
bed,  aod  supplied  water  and  towels  ;  opened  the  blinds  of  one  or 
two  windows,  laid  books  on  the  table,  and  wheeled  up  the  couch. 
The  fire  was  blazing  by  that  time,  and  shone  warm  and  glowingly 
on  the  dark  wood  and  furniture,  and  everything  wore  the  old 
pleasant  look  of  comfort  and  prettiness.  Then  Faith  went  for  her 
guest. 

"  You  will  know  where  you  are,"  she  said,  a  little  vaguely, 
"  when  you  open  the  cupboard  doors." 

Miss  Linden  stood  still  for  a  moment,  her  hands  folded,  her  lips 
again  taking  their  mixed  expression.  *'  And  that  is  where  he  lay 
for  so  long,"  she  said.  It  was  a  mixed  remembrance  to  Faith  ; 
she  did  not  like  to  answer.  A  moment's  silence,  and  she  turned 
her  bright  face  to  Miss  Linden. 

"Let  me  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  she  said,  with  that  mixture 
of  grace  and  timidity.  **  It  isn't  much.  What  may  I  now.  Pet  ? " 
— "  You  did  a  life-time's  work  then,  you  dear  child,  and  how  I 
used  to  hear  of  it."  And  putting  her  arm  round  Faith's  waist, 
Miss  Linden  began  to  go  slowly  about  the  room,  looking  at  every- 
thing— out  of  uie  windows,  and  into  the  cupboards.  "  If  you 
could  have  known.  Faith — if  you  could  have  seen  Endecott  in 
some  of  the  years  before  that— you  would  have  known  a  little  how 
very,  very  glad  I  was.  I  hardly  believed  that  he  would  ever  find 
any  one  who  could  charm  him  out  of  the  solitary  life  into  which 
sorrow  had  led  him.'* 
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« I  didn't  do  it,"  said  Faith,  simply. 

'*  What  do  you  suppose  did  I'' — ^  I  think  he  charmed  himfleU 
out  of  it,"  Faith  said,  blushing. 

Miss  Linden  laughed,  holding  her  yeiy  fast.  **  You  are  clea 
from  all  charge  of  malice  prepense/*  she  said.  <<  And  I  will  not 
deny  his  powers  of  chazming,  out  they  are  powerless  upon  him- 
self:'' 

*^  Do  you  think  so ?*'  said  Faith.  ^  A  charm  conies  at  the  re- 
bound, doesn't  it,  sometimes  1 " — ^  Does  it  ?    How  do  I  know  \ " 

Faitii  laughed  a  little,  hut  very  softly.  ^^  Now  shall  1  toe 
you  for  a  little  while  ?  **  she  said. 

"WiU  you  be  busy,  or  may  I  come  down  when  I  like  I"—-"! 
am  going  into  the  kitchen ;  you  wouldn't  like  to  follow  me  then." 

"If  I  have  leave ;  I  am  in  the  mind  to foUow  you  eveiywhfire." 
— "  Come  then,"  said  Faith,  joyously. 

IRiss  Linden  might  not  oe  accustomed  to  seeing  kitchens,  (n 
she  might ;  there  was  no  telling  from  her  manner.  Certainly 
that  kitchen  was  a  pleasant  one  to  see.  And  she  '^  followed,"  tf 
she  had  said,  wherever  Faith  went,  and  watched  her  whatever  she 
did,  conversation  going  on  meanwhile  amusingly  enough.  Faitli 
was  making  some  cakes  again,  and  then  concocting  coffee-4he 
Pattaquasset  f6te  dish  in  ordinary — ^while  Mrs  Derrick  broiled 
the  cmcken.  With  a  great  white  apron  envelopinff  her  browi 
stuff  dress,  and  her  arms  bared,  running  about  the  kitchen  aJod 
dairy  in  her  quick  still  way,  Faith  was  a  pretty  contrast  to  the 
**  blue-bird,"  who  smiled  on  her  and  followed  her  and  talked  U 
her  throughout.  Then  the  cakes  were  baking,  and  Faith  came 
l>ack  to  the  sitting-room,  to  set  the  table  and  cover  it  with  all 
dainty  things  that  farm  materials  can  produce.  And  if  ever  "  Pet  * 
had  been  affectionately  served,  she  was  that  night ;  and  if  ever  a 
room  was  fresh  and  sweet,  and  warm,  and  glowing,  the  fire-lit 
room  where  she  went  to  sleep  afterwards  was  such  a  one. 

But  before  that,  when  they  had  done  tea,  and  talk  and  motion 
had  subsided  a  little.  Miss  Linden  brought  a  low  seat  to  Faith's 
side,  and  taking  that  left  hand  in  hers,  looked  silently  at  the 
ring  for  a  few  minutes,  then  laid  her  cheek  down  upon  it  in 
Faith's  lap.  Faith's  lip  trembled,  but  she  only  sat  still  as  a 
statue  till  the  cheek  was  lifted  up. 


CHAPTER  LXXIIL 

Iir  the  early  morning  which  Faith  and  her  mother  enjoyed  next 
day  together,  Mrs  Derrick  was  in  a  contemplative  and  aostracted 
of  mind,  assenting  indeed  to  all  Faith's  words  of  pleasure 
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and  praise,  but  evidently  thinking  of  sometliing  else.  At  last  the 
matter  came  out. 

"  Faith,  how  much  money  have  we  ?  I  mean,  to  last  how  long, 
suppose  you  didn't  do  anything  else  but  the  butter  ? " 

"Why,  mother?*' — ^'*  Why,  child,  I've  been  thinking— do  you 
know  how  much  youVe  got  to  do  for  youiself  ?  It  won't  do  to 
put  that  off  for  Miss  Bezac." 

Faith's  lips  softly  touched  Mrs  Derrick's.  "Hush,  mother, 
please.  Don't  you  think  Dromy  could  find  some  water-cress  at 
the  foot  of  the  Savin  hill?" — "Yes,  like  enough^"  said  Mrs  Der- 
rick ;  "  Reuben  could  if  he  was  here.  And,  child,  you  may  sajr 
*hush,'  but  things  won't  hush  after  alL"  With  which  senti- 
ment Mrs  Derrick  gave  attention  to  the  tea-kettle,  just  then  a 
practical  illustration  of  her  remark. 

About  as  bright  and  fresh  and  sweet  as  the  morning  Miss  Lin- 
den looked  when  she  came  down,  but  warmer  and  gentler  than 
March  in  his  best  mood.  Her  interest  in  everything  about  the 
house  and  its  two  tenants  was  unbounded,  and  without  being  really 
like  her  brother,  there  was  enough  family  likeness  in  manner  and 
voice  to  give  a  pleasant  reminder  now  and  then.  While  they  were 
at  breakfast  the  man  came  from  Pequot  according  to  order,  but  she 
went  out  alone  to  attend  to  him,  coming  back  to  the  table  with  a 
sort  of  gleeful  face  that  spoke  of  pleasure  or  mischief  in  prospect. 

"Faith,"  she  said,  "we  cannot  t9uch  those  mantillas  this 
morning." 

"  Can't  we  V  said  Faith.  «  Which  part  of  Pattaquasset  shall 
we  go  to  see?" — "Suppose  we  go  up  to  my  room  and  discuss 
matters." 

Faith  was  ready — ready  as  a  child,  or  as  the  "  bird  "  she  used  to 
be  called,  for  any  innocent  play  or  work. 

"  My  dear  little  sister,"  said  Miss  Linden,  as  they  ran  up-stairs, 
the  glee  working  out  at  the  dainty  finger  ends  that  were  on  Faith's 
belt, "  don't  you  know  that  I  promised  you  a  *  message  V  and  don't 
you  want  to  have  it  ?  Oh,  how  lovely  this  room  is  1  That  trunk 
is  not  lovely,  standing  just  there.  Dear  Faith,  you  need  not  think 
aU.  my  baggage  is  coining  sSter  it." 

"  I  wish  it  could,"  said  Faith,  looking  after  her  "message." 

"  I  want  to  show  you  the  key  of  this  5  it  has  something  pecu- 
liar about  it,"  said  mim  Linden,  searching  in  her  bag.  "  Endecott 
said,  Faith,  that  as  you  and  he  had  been  together  so  much  in  a 
French  atmosphere,  you  must  let  him  do  one  thing  in  the  French 
style.  To  which  message,  as  well  as  to  the  trunk,  you  will  find 
this  the  key." 

Now  attached  to  the  key  was  a  little  card,  on  which  was  written 
simply  the  word,  "  Trousseau." 

Faith  understood  the  word  well  enough,  and  it  seemed  to  torn 
her  into  a  pretty  petrifaction,  with  internal  life  at  ir^siIel  \&&sji^ 
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utlieiiiiiig  and  Hailing  colonis  witnessed.  She  stood  withbendei 
head,  looking  at  the  m3r8teiioii8  key  ;  then  inalriTig  a  swift  transit 
to  the  window  she  opened  it  and  threw  back  the  Uinds  and  stood 
looking  out,  the  key  in  one  hand  giving  little  impatient  or 
abstracted  taps  against  the  fingers  of  me  other.  It  was  a 
petty  landscape,  certainly,  bat  Faith  had  looked  at  it  oflteii 
Defore. 

Miss  Linden,  on  her  part,  followed  Faith  to  the  window  with 
her  eyes  and  a  smile,  then  sat  looking  at  the  great  leathern  tnmk 
in  its  travelling  cover,  which  it  wore  stilL  Once  she  made  a 
motion  to  take  this  o£^  then  laid  her  hands  back  in  their  former 
position  and  waited  for  Faith  to  come. 

"Pet,"  said  Faith,  presently,  "have  you  looked  out  of  the 
window  this  morning  ?^  Which  question  brought  two  hands  round 
her  shoulders  in  no  time. — ^  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have.  What  new 
beauties  have  you  discovered  f  " 

"  It  looks  ]^re^  in  the  spring  light  But  I  wasnt  thiTilring  of 
it  either,"  said  Faith,  blushing.  And  without  laisiii^  her  eyes, 
looldng  distressed,  she  softly  insinuated  the  key,  -v^th  its  talis- 
manic  card,  back  into  Miss  Lindm's  hand. 

"  Well,  what,  dear  Faith  f "— « I  don't  know,"  said  Faith,  softly. 
«  You  know." 

"  I  know,"  said  Miss  linden,  "  that  Endecott  locked  the  trunk 
and  tied  the  label  to  the  k^,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  I  will  unlock  the  one  or  take  charge  of  the  other.  In  the 
second  place,  I  need  not  even  look  on  unless  you  wish.  It  can  go 
to  another  room,  or  I  will  leave  you  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
this.     So  speak,"  she  said,  kissing  her. 

Faith  did  not  immediately.  She  wound  her  arms  round  her 
new  sister,  and  hid  her  face  in  Miss  Linden's  neck,  and  stood  so, 
clasping  her  silently  for  a  few  minutes.  But  when  she  raised 
her  nead  she  went  straight  to  the  "  trousseau  "  trunk  ;  pulled  off. 
business  fashion,  the  travelling  cover,  set  the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
lifted  the  lid. 

'<I  should  tell  you,  dear,"  said  Miss  Linden,  while  this  was 
doing — she  had  seated  herself  a  little  way  off  from  Faith  and 
the  trunk — "  I  should  tell  you,  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
get  a  pattern  dress  and  so  forth,  you  would  have  found  nothing 
here  to  do  &u^  look.  As  it  is,  there  is.  some  work  for  your 
fingers,  and  I  hope  for  mine."  The  lid  was  now  open,  and 
between  the  two  next  protecting  covers  lay  a  letter.  A  recog- 
nising flash  of  eye  greeted  that.  Faith  put  it  out  of  sight  and 
lifted  the  second  cover.  From  where  she  sat  Miss  Linden  could 
see  her  hand  tremble. 

There  were  two  or  three  characteristics  that  applied  to  the 
whole  arrangement,  choice,  and  filling  of  the  "  trousseau."  The 
absence  of  things  useless  was  not  more  notable  than.the  abundance 
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of  those  that  were  useful ;  and  let  not  useful  be  understood  to 
mean  needful,  for  of  the  little  extras  which  are  so  specially 
pleasant  to  those  who  never  buy  them  for  themselves,  there  was 
also  a  full  supply.  The  daintiness  of  everything  was  great,  but 
nothing  was  out  of  Faith's  line.  The  stufis  might  be  ftner  than 
she  had  always  worn,  but  the  colours  were  what  she  had  always 
liked,  and  in  any  one  of  those  many  dresses,  she  might  feel  at 
home  in  five  minutes,  they  suited  her  so  well.  She  could  see 
well  enough,  that  Mr  Linden  not  only  remembered  "  her  style,*' 
but  loved  it ;  in  the  very  top  rack,  that  was  first  laid  open,  she 
had  proof  of  this,  for  besides  the  finest  of  lawn  and  cambric,  there 
were  dainty  bands  of  embroidery  and  pieces  of  lace  with  which 
Faith  could  ruffle  herself  to  her  heart's  content 

At  this  point  Faith  drew  a  rather  quick  breath.  She  was  on 
her  knees  before  the  trunk,  and  shielding  her  face  a  little  from 
Miss  Linden,  she  sat  looking  in,  steadfastly,  at  bits  of  French 
needlework  and  lappings  of  the  daintier  texture,  lifting  now  and 
then,  also  daintily,  the  end  or  fold  of  something  to  see  what  lay 
underneath.  There  was  so  much  food  for  meditation,  as  well  as 
for  industry,  in  this  department,  that  Faith  seemed  not  likely  to 
get  through  it.  How  clearly  she  saw  any  one  thing  might  be 
doubted.     She  made  no  progress. 

"  You  may  see  Endecott  in  everything.  Faith,"  said  Miss  Linden, 
"  In  the  matter  of  quantity  I  could  sometimes  give  him  help,  but 
every  colour  and  style  had  to  be  matched,  with  the  particular 
pattern  in  his  mind.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  it ;  it  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  things  I  ever  saw.  Those  three  days  in  Paris ! 
I  told  you  they  were  pretty  days." 

Faith  gave  ner  a  swift  look,  very  flushed,  and  very  grave.  A 
pretty  picture  of  wonder  and  hunulity  she  was  ;  and  something 
more  was  borne  witness  to  by  those  soft  eyeSf  but  Miss  Lmden 
had  only  a  second's  look  of  them. 

The  racks  seemed  to  hold  the  light  varieties,  each  done  up  by 
itself.  There  was  the  little  French  parasol  in  its  box  ;  the  fan- 
box,  with  the  most  pretty  contents.  There  was  the  glove-box, 
beautifully  filled,  and  holding,  among  the  rest,  the  prettiest  riding 
gauntlets,  all  of  just  the  right  size,  by  some  means.  At  the  other 
end,  to  keep  this  in  countenance,  was  a  little  French  riding-hat, 
in  its  own  pasteboard  container.  The  riding-whip  Mr  Lmden 
had  given  her  long  before.  There  were  stockinga  in  pretty 
variety,  and  handkerchiefs,  not  laced  and  embroidered,  but  of  fine 
material  and  dainty  borders.  The  various  minor  things  were  too 
many  to  mention. 

Faith  was  in  an  overwhelmed  state,  though  she  hardly  showed 
that  Her  fingers  made  acquaintance  almost  fearfully  with  the 
various  items  that  lay  in  sight ;  finally  she  laid  both  lumds  upon 
the  eHge  of  the  rack» 
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<<  It  is  exactly  like  him,''  slie  said,  in  pxofoimd  gnmly.  His 
sister  laughed, — a  gay,  pleased  little  laii^lL 

'^  He  said  the^  were  aU  like  you,  Faiuu  His  fear  of  touduM 
your  individuality  was  comical  Do  you  know  he  saya  be  shaU 
expect  you  always  to  have  a  brown  merino  1  bo  you  will  find  one 
there." 

But  first,  at  the  bottom  of  the  rack,  under  all  the  ofliers,  ym 
the  flat  mantilla-box,  and  its  contents  of  muslin  and  mi\r^  m  theii 
elegant  simpleness,  left  Miss  Bezac's  "  nowhere. '^  How  Faitii 
would  have  liked  to  shut  up  the  trunk  then  and  run  away, 
nobody  knew,  for  she  only  quietly  lifted  out  the  rack  and  took 
the  view  of  what  came  next.  It  was  not  the  brown  menno^  it 
was  something  made  up,  the  gayest,  prettiest^  jauntiest  dress- 
ing-eown,  with  bunches  of  tiny  carnations  all  oyer  it,  as  bright  as 
Faith's  own;  though  that  be  saying  much,  for  at  this  h^ 
reached  their  acme. 

"  How  beautiful  I"  she  said,  gravely,  while  her  poor  fluttering 
thoughts  were  saying  everything  else.  "  How  perfectly  beauti- 
ful ! ''  And  as  delicately  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  silYer  tissae 
Faith  laid  it  off  on  the  rack.  Laid  it  off  to  find  the  next  stage  in 
Ihe  shape  of  morning  wrappers,  also  made  up.  "  Theynt  so 
loosely  at  best,"  Miss  Linden  explained ;  '*  and  Endecott  knew 
your  height." 

Now  neither  in  these  nor  in  what  lay  beneath  was  there  sach 
profusion  as  would  furnish  a  new  dress  every  day  (for  an  indefinite 
number)  at  a  watering-place  ;  but  there  was  just  such  as  befitted 
a  young  ladjr,  who  bemg  married  in  summer  days,  yet  looked 
forward  to  winter,  and  was  to  be  the  delight  of  somebody's  eycB 
summer  and  winter. 

They  were  downcast  and  wonderfulh^  soft  eyes  that  looked  at 
those  monung  dresses  now,  as  Miss  Linden  could  see  when  W 
chance  they  were  lifted;  but  that  was  not  generally.  With 
lowered  eyehds  and  unsteady  lips,  Faith  went  on  taking  out  one 
after  the  other.  Below,  the  pack^es  were  more  solid  and  compact, 
some  close  at  both  ends,  others  showing  shawl-Mnges.  Dress 
after  dress  lay  in  close  order.  Muslin,  and  silk,  and  stuff ;  under 
them  pieces  of  linen  and  flannel,  such  as  Fattaquasset  could  hardly 
have  funished.  One  particular  parcel,  long  and  soft^  was  tied 
with  white  riband.    Faith  looked  at  it  doubtfully. 

"  Must  I  open  this,  Pet  ? " — "  It  is  tied  up  for  that  expren 
purpose." 

A  little  suspicious  of  each  new  thing,  Faith  pulled  the  easy 
knot  of  white  riband,  and  uncovered  what  lay  within.  It  was  a 
white  embroidered  muslin,  fine  and  beautiful  in  its  clear  texture, 
as  was  the  wrought  tracery  upon  it.  No  colour  relieved  this  white 
field.  A  ijair  of  snowy  gloves  lay  upon  it,  with  the  lace  and  sacdi 
for  its  finish  of  adornment ;  with  them  a  folded  handkerchiefi 
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plain  like  the  rest,  but  particularly  fine.  Separately  wrapped 
up  in  soft  paper  that  but  half  hid  them,  were  the  little  resetted 
snppers. 

"He  said  you  must  have  none  but  real  flowers,"  Miss  Linden 
said,  too  softly  to  call  for  a  look  in  answer. 

That  dress  was  what  not  even  Mifis  Bezac  had  been  able  to  make 
Faith  look  at  in  imagination,  and  there  it  lay  before  her.  Perhaps, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  been  hardly  willing  to  realise  to  herself 
the  future  necessity  of  such  a  thing.  The  blood  came  deeper  to 
her  cheeks,  then  left  them  in  another  moment  pale.  Faitn  laid 
her  face  in  her  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  trunk,  for  once  overcome. 
Again  Miss  Linden's  quick  impulse  was  to  come  to  Faith's  side, 
and  again  she  checked  herself,  thinking  perhaps  that  she  was  too 
new  a  friend  to  have  her  words  pleasant  just  then,  feeling  that 
there  was  but  one  person  who  could  say  what  ought  to  be  said. 
So  she  sat  quite  still,  nor  even  turned  her  eyes  towards  Faith, 
except  now  and  then  in  a  quick  glance  of  sympathy  and  interest ; 
both  which  were  shown  in  her  folded  hands  and  averted  head. 
But  veiy  soon  Faith  was  softly  doing  the  pai'cel  up  again  in  its 
white  ribands ;  and  then  she  began  to  lay  the  things  back  in  the 
trunk,  with  quick  hands  but  d^ty.  Half  way  through,  Faith 
suddenly  stopped. 

"Shall  I  put  these  back  here  for  the  present]"  she  said, 
looking  towards  Miss  Linden. — ^**  For  the  present,  dear  ?  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand." 

"  Just  now,  till  I  can  arrange  some  other  place  to  put  them  ?  '^ 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  *this  place,'"  said  Miss  Linden, 
smiling ;  "it  came  with  my  trunks,  that  is  alL" 

Faith  coloured  again,  and  went  on  with  what  she  was  doing. 
Miss  Linden  watched  her. 

"  Faith,"  she  said,  "  don't  finish  that  work  just  now ;  sit  still 
there,  and  read  Endy's  letter,  won't  you,  darling  ?  I  am  going 
down  to  pay  your  mother  a  visit."  And  with  a  aea  and  embrace 
she  was  gone. 

Faith's  hands  stopped  their  work  as  the  door  closed,  and  she 
sat  stiU,  looking  at  the  voiceless  messages  of  love,  care,  thought, 
and  anticipation  which  surrounded  her.  Looking  dreainily,  and 
a  little  oppressed,  and  when  she  moved  her  hand,  it  was  not  first 
to  get  her  letter,  but  to  draw  out  the  locket  from  her  bosom  and 
see  Mr  Linden's  face,  as  if  she  wanted  his  look  to  authenticate  aU 
these  messages,  or  to  meet  her  own  heart's  answer.  At  any  rate 
it  was  not  tul  after  a  good  study  of  the  little  picture  that  Faith 
put  it  away  and  took  out  her  letter. 

It  was  not  just  like  having  him  there  to  talk  or  caress  away  her 
discomfort,  and  yet  it  was  like  it,  though  the  pages  were  well  on 
their  way  before  the  trousseau  was  even  alluded  to.  She  drank 
in  every  word  of  the  letter,  and  then  feeling  healed^  th^^^aa^ 
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tender-spirited  yet,  she  finished  putting  away  her  zidies,  and 
went  down-stairs. 

Mrs  Derrick  having  gone  off  to  attend  to  dinner  prepaiatioiUy 
Miss  Linden  sat  alone,  singing  to  herself  softly  in  company  with 
the  March  wind  and  the  fire,  and  (of  all  things !)  at  work  upon 
one  of  Miss  Bezac's  mantillas.  Faith's  two  hands  were  laid  ujpon 
the  one  which  held  the  needle.  "Not  to-day,"  said  the  eaiYtt 
roice,  "which  Miss  Linden  must  learn  to  know. 

"  Yes ;  tmless  you'll  give  me  somewhat  else  to  do,"  she  said, 
leaning  her  sunsniny  h^id  back  against  Faith.  *^  I  was  out  of 
patience  with  myself  because  I  could  not  do  what  no  one  bat 
Endecott  could ;  so,  in  my  woman's  pride,  I  took  up  something 
which  he  couldn't    What  are  you  gomg  to  do,  darling  ?  " 

Faith  thought  she  knew  why  she  was  called  "  Pet,**  but  she 
only  kissed  her.  "  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  a  great  deal  about 
those  things  up-stairs,"  she  said ;  "  but  to-day  I  want  to  see  you. 
What  would  you  like  ? " 

The  thing  Miss  Linden  liked  best  was  to  see  some  of  her 
brother's  old  haunts ;  and  a  notable  drive  the  two  had  that  after- 
noon, wherein,  under  the  light  of  a  spring  day.  Miss  Linden  saw 
Pattaquasset,  the  Quapaw  people  (part  of  them),  and  not  least  of 
all,  Faith  herself,  who  showed  herself  verv  much  as  the  spring 
day.  And  of  Mr  Linden,  his  sister  talked  the  while  to  her  heart's 
content,  and  Faith's,  in  the  full  joy  of  that  affection  which  can 
never  say  enough  speaking  to  that  which  can  never  hear  too  mucb. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  how  the  trousseau  was  made  up.  Mrs 
Iredell  came  from  Pequot,  and  established  herself  in  a  farmhouse 
at  Pattaquasset ;  and  the  two  iuture  sisters  put  their  heads  and 
their  hands — a  good  deal  of  their  hearts  too — ^into  the  work  that 
was  done  in  Faith's  blue-wainscotted  white  room.  There  they  sat 
and  sewed,  day  after  day,  while  the  days  grew  warm,  and  the 
apple-blossoms  burst,  and  the  robins  whistled.  They  whistled  of 
Mr  Linden's  coming  home  to  Faith  and  sent  her  needle  with  a 
quicker  impulse.    She  never  spoke  of  it. 

But  Miss  Linden  knew  whitner  the  look  went  that  seemed  to 
go  no  farther  than  the  apple-trees,  and  what  was  the  pressure  that 
made  a  quick  breath  now  and  then  and  a  hurried  finger. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Established  fairly  in  that  great  QuiHpeak  hotel,  Faith  found  her 
way  of  life  very  pleasant.  Mrs  Iredell  was  much  in  her  own  room^ 
coming  out  now  and  then  for  a  while  to  watch  the  two  young 
things  at  their  work.  A  pretty  sight !  for  some  of  the  work  haS 
been  brought  along,  fast  getting  finished  now,  under  tie  witching 
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of  "  flweet  coTinsel."  Miss  Linden  declared  that,  for  her  part,  she 
was  sorry  it  was  so  near  done ;  what  Faith  thought  about  it  she 
did  not  say. 

l^eantime,  June  was  using  her  rosy  wings  day  by  day,  and  in 
another  week  Mr  Linden  might  be  looked  for.  Just  what  steamer 
he  would  take  was  a  little  uncertain,  but  from  that  time  two 
people  at  least  would  begin  to  hope,  and  a  day  or  two  before  that 
time  they  were  to  go  back  to  Fattaquasset 

The  week  was  near  the  ending,  so  was  the  work  ;  and  in  their 
pretty  parlour  the  two  ladies  wrought  on  as  usual.  The  morning  had 
been  spent  in  explorations  with  Reuben  Taylor  and  Sam  Stouten- 
burgh,  and  now  it  was  afternoon  of  a  cool  June  day,  with  a  fresh 
breeze  scouting  round  to  see  what  sweets  it  could  pick  up,  and 
coming  in  at  the  open  window  to  report  On  the  table  was  a 
delicate  tinted  summer  muslin  spread  out  to  receive  its  trimming, 
over  which  Faith  and  Miss  Linden  stood  and  debated  and  laughed  ; 
then  Faith  went  back  to  her  low  seat  in  the  window  and  the  hem 
of  a  pocket  handkerchief.  So — ^half  looking  out  and  half  in — the 
quiet  street  sounds  murmuring  with  the  rustle  of  the  many  elm- 
leaves,  Faith  sat,  the  wind  playing  Cupid  to  her  Psyche,  and  Miss 
Linden  stood  by  the  table  and  the  muslin  dress. 

"  Faith,"  she  said  contemplatively,  "  what  flowers  do  you  sup- 
pose Endecott  would  get  you  to  wear  with  this,  out  of  a  garden 
full  ? "— *'  It  is  difficult  to  tell,"  said  Faith ;  "  he  finds  just  ^at  he 
wants  just  where  I  shouldn't  look  for  it,"  And  a  vision  of  red 
oak-leaves  and  other  illustrations  flitted  across  Faith's  fancy. 

"  Very  true,"  said  Miss  Linden  ;  "  precisely  what  Aunt  Iredell 
said  when  she  first  saw  you.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
first  day  you  appear  in  this  you  will  see  him  appear  with  a  bunch 
of  white  roses,  probably  Lamarques  ;  if" 

"Why  Lamarques?"  said  Faith,  sewing  away.  "Pet,  how 
pleasant  this  wind  is ! " 

Miss  Linden  did  not  immediately  answer.  She  stood  resting 
her  finger-tips  on  the  muslin  dress,  looking  down  at  it  with  an 
intentness  that  might  have  seen  through  thicker  stufll  the  colour 
in  her  cheeks  deepening  and  deepening.  "  Why."  she  said,  ab- 
stractedly, "  they  're  beautiful,  don't  you  think  so  i  Oh,  Faith ! " 
With  a  joyous  clasp  of  the  hand,  she  sprang  to  the  window,  and 
dropped  tne  curtain  like  a  screen  before  her.  There  was  no  time 
to  ask  questions,  nor  need.  Faith  heard  the  opening  door,  the 
word  spoken  to  the  waiter, — saw  Mr  Linden  himseK  come  in. 

Pet  sprang  towards  him  with  a  joyful  exclamation — an  unselfish 
one,  as  it  seemed,  for  after  a  moment's  concentrated  embrace, 
which  embodied  the  warmth  of  half-a-dozen,  she  disiippeared  out 
of  the  room.  Mr  Linden  came  forward,  looking  after  her  at  first 
with  surprise  ;  then  as  if  a  possible  explanation  occurred  to  him, 
he  stood  still  by  the  mantelpiece,  watching  the  doox  Vs^  -'vV^i^'^^ 
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had  gone.  Faith  had  waited  behind  her  screen— she  conld  noi 
have  told  why — ^utterly  motionless  for  the  minute  ;  then  a  little 
quick  push  sent  the  curtain  aside,  and  she  came  to  him. 

"Faith  !*'  he  exclaimed,  "ai©  yoti  hiding  from  me?  My  dear 
Mignonette  " — 

»he  hid  from  liim  then,  all  her  face  conld ;  for  her  gladness  was 
of  that  kind  which  banishes  colonr  instead  of  bringing  it.  He  let 
her  stand  so  a  few  minutes,  himself  veiy  silent  and  stuL ;  then  one 
hand  brought  her  feuse  within  reach* 

"  Little  oird,''  he  said,  '^  I  haye  you  safe  now ;  you  need  not 
flutter  any  more.'' 

Perhaps  that  thought  was  hardly  composing^  for  Faith's  head 
drooped  yet,  in  a  statue-like  stillness ;  not  very  unlike  a  bird  on 
its  rest,  however,  albeit  her  gravity  was  profound.  And  rest— to 
speak  it  fairly — ^is  a  serious  thing  to  anybody,  when  it  has  been  in 
doubt  or  jeopardy,  or  long  withheld.  What  could  be  done  to  brLog 
the  colour  back,  that  Mr  Linden  tried. 

"Faith,''  he  said,  "is  this  all  I  am  to  have  &om  your  lips,  of 
any  sort  1  Where  did  you  get  such  pale  cheeks,  precious  one) 
did.  I  frighten  you  by  coming  so  suddenly  ?  You  have  not  been 
ill  again  ] " — "  ITo,"  wie  said,  raising  her  ^es  for  the  first  time  to 
look  fairly  in  his  face.  But  that  look  brought  Faith  back  to  he^ 
self ;  and  though  she  drooped  her  head  again,  it  was  for  another 
reason,  and  her  words  were  in  a  different  key.  **  We  didn't  expect 
you  for  a  week  more." 

"  No  5  because  I  didnt  want  you  to  be  watching  the  winda 
Mignonette,  look  up.** 

AVhich  she  did,  frankly,  her  eyes  as  delicious  a  compound  of 
gravity  and  gladness  as  any  man  need  wish  to  have  bestowed  xqpon 
him.    "  Pet  brought  me  here,"  she  said. 

**  Well,  do  you  suppose  /  have  brought  an  invoice  of  Dutch 
patience?" — "I  don't  think  you  are  particularly  patient,"  moA 
Faith,  demurely,  "  except  when  you  choose.    Oh,  Endy  1 " 

That  last  note  had  the  true  ring  of  joy.  Her  forehead  tomdiBd 
his  shoulder  affain :  the  rest  of  her  sentence  was  unspoken. 

"  I  do  not  choose  to-day,  Mignonette,  therefore  ten.  me,  do  yoi 
think  I  have  had  all  I  'm  fairly  entitled  to  ?" 

She  flushed  all  over,  but  lifted  up  her  head  and  kissed  hiB. 
Mr  Linden  watched  her,  smiling  then,  though  she  might  not 
see  it. 

"  My  little  beauty,"  he  said,  "  you  have  grown  afraid  of  me ;  do 
you  know  that  ?"-— "Not  very,"  she  said.  Certainly  Faith  ma 
not  good  at  defending  herself. 

"  No,  not  very  ;  just  enough  to  give  us  both  something  to  da 
Mignonette,  are  you  ready  for  me  ? "  Faith's  face  was  bowed  agaii 
^ost  out  of  sight  "  Don't  you  think,"  she  half  whispexed,  **  ihf 
*  et  must  be  ready  to  see  you  by  this  time  ?  • 
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For  all  answer,  except  a  smile,  she  was  led  across  the  room  to 
a  seat  near  the  window.  But  jwt  there  was  the  table  and  its 
muslin  dress.  Mr  Linden  stopped  short,  and  Faith  felt  and 
understood  the  clasp  of  his  arm  about  her  waist,  of  his  hand  upon 
hers.  But  he  only  said,  laughingly,  "  Faith,  was  that  what  made 
you  hide  away  ? " — "  Pet  hid  me,"  Faith  said^  very  much  abashed  ; 
"  not  I.    She  let  £dl  the  curtain." 

Mr  Linden  let  it  lall  again,  in  effect,  for  he  quitted  all  trouble- 
some subjects,  and  sat  down  by  her  side  ;  not  loosing  his  hold  of 
her,  indeed,  nor  taking  his  eyes  from  her,  but  in  the  gravity  of  his 
own  deep  happiness  there  was  not  much  to  disturb  her  quiet. 

*'  I  sent  you  a  telegraphic  despatch  this  morning  to  Pattaquasset, 
dear  Faith ;  I  did  not  mean  to  take  you  quite  by  surprise.  And 
my  stopping  anywhere  short  of  that  was  merely  because  the 
arrangement  of  trains  forced  me  to  lose  an  hour  here  on  the  way. 
I  thought  it  lost." — "  It  hasn't  proved  so." 

<<  There  was  such  a  doubt  of  my  being  in  time  for  this  steamer, 
that  I  would  not  even  speak  of  it  Faith,  I  have  not  often  heard 
such  music  as  the  swash  of  the  water  about  her  paddle-wheels  as 
we  set  oflE^'' 

"  Didn't  you  hear  the  swash  of  her  paddle-wheels  as  you  came 
in  ?  **  said  Faith,  merrily. — "  No  I "  The  wistful  gladness  of  her 
eye  was  a  pretfy  commentary. 

^  Is  Miss  Reason  in  full  activity  yet  9  "  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling 
hia  comment. — ^  She  has  had  no  mterroption^  you  know,  for  a 
great  while." 

"  Take  care  of  her.  Faith ;  she  has  a  great  deal  of  work  before 
her."  The  look  that  answered  this  waa  a  litUe  conscious,  but 
showed  no  fear. 

Some  time  had  passed,  when  Faith  felt  Pet's  little  hand  come 
round  her  neck  ;  the  other  was  round  Mr  Linden.  Faith's  start 
was  instant ;  springing  up  she  went  to  the  window,  where  behind 
the  curtain  lay  the  work  her  hand  had  dropped.  Faith  gathered 
it  up.  She  would  have  put  that  muslin  dress  out  of  the  way  then^ 
but  there  it  lay  in  plain  sight  and  close  neighbourhood.  Yet 
somebody  must  do  it,  and  it  was  her  business ;  and  with  cheeks 
of  a  very  pretty  deep  rose  that  set  off  her  white  drapery.  Faith 
applied  herself  to  tilie  due  folding  of  the  troublesome  musmi.  In 
two  minutes  Pet  came  to  help  her,  but  in  a  different  mood,  though 
her  ^clashes  were  glittering. 

''  Endy,  come  here  and  look  at  this ;  I  think  it  is  so  pretty. 
What  flowers  must  Faith  wear  with  it  ? " — "  Carnations  look  very 
well." — "  I  said  white  roses." 

"  Which  will  you  wear.  Mignonette  ? "  said  Mr  Linden. 

He  was  favoured  with  a  ghmce  from  two  gentle  eyes,  which  it 
was  worth  a  little  wickedness  to  get  It  was  only  a  flash.  "  I 
tthink  Pet  i»  right^"  she  answered  with  great  grayxfey. 
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He  came  close  to  her  side ;  the  low-spoken  "  You  eliall  have 
them  "  touched  more  things  than  one. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  found  her  doing  ?  "  said  Pet,  folding 
down  a  sleeve. — **  Pet/'  said  Faith,  "  don't  touch  that !  Not  to- 
night." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  leave  it  unfolded  ?  The  servants  will  per- 
haps sweep  in  the  mominfi/' — "  Pet,"  said  Faith,  softly,  "  d^n't 
you  raise  a  dust !    We  mignt  not  lay  it  so  soon." 

"  Endy,"  said  his  sister,  "  how  do  you  dol  you  haven't  told  me." 
— "  Perfectly  well,  dear  Pet" 

"  Turn  round  to  the  light  and  let  me  see ;  you  Ve  grown  thin, 
child." 

He  laughed,  giving  her  a  kiss  and  embrace  to  make  up  for  that, 
which  was  only  half  successfuL  But  she  spoke  in  her  former 
tone.  '^He  looks  pretty  strong.  Faith.  I  think  I  might  tell 
him." 

**  Mr  Linden,"  said  Faith, "  won't  you  please  ask  Pet  not  to  tell 
you  something  ? " — "  I  will  ask  yoUy*  he  said,  softly,  laying  his 
hands  lightly  on  her  shoulders.  "  Faith,  I  think  we  may  dispense 
with  *^fi  Linden'  now,  even  before  people." 

She  was  oddly  abashed ;  glanced  up  at  him  and  glanced  down, 
with  the  grave  air  of  a  rebuked  child.  There  was  nothing  about 
it  that  was  not  prett^r ;  and  the  next  thing  her  eyes  went  to  Pet 
How  lovely  and  precious  she  looked  as  she  stood  there,  with  her 
sweet  shy  face  and  changing  colours.  Mr  Linden  held  her  to  his 
breast  and  kissed  her  more  than  once,  but  in  a  way  that  was 
beyond  chiding. 

"Why  must  I  ask  Pet  not  to  tell  me  something  ?*'—"  It  is 
nothing  great,"  said  Faith,  stammering  over  her  words ;  "  only 
you  won't  like  it  very  well,  but  you  will  have  to  hear  it  I 
thoi^ht  another  time,  that 's  alL" 

"  He'll  never  hear  it  fipom  you,  what  I  mean,"  said  Miss  Lin- 
den ;  "  so  he  shall  from  me.  We  '11  see  whether  he  likes  it  Know 
then,  Endecott,  that  I  found  this  child  absorbed  in  wedding 
dresses." 
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little,  letting  her  manage  it  her  own  way. 

"  Imagine  it,"  Miss  Linden  went  on,  "  imagine  this  one  little 
teal  flower  bending  over  a  whole  garden  of  muslin  marigolds  and 
silk  sunflowers  and  velvet  verbenas,  grovnn^  imthrif tly  in  a  bed 
of  white  muslin,"  Mr  Linden  laughed,  as  if  the  picture  were  a 
pleasant  one. 

"  Mi^onette,"  he  said,  "  how  could  you  bear  the  sight  ?  " **  I 

was  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

**  In  whose  behalf  were  you  sq  much  interested?" — ^^Mana 
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Davids,"  said  Faith,  glancing  np  at  him.    "But  I  was  not  inter- 
ested, only  so  far  as  one  is  in  making  the  best  of  anything/' 

"  Who  is  trying  to  make  the  best  of  her  ? "  Faith  looked  down 
and  looked  grave,  as  she  answered,  "  Jonathan  Fax.''  Mr  Linden's 
face  was  grave  too  then,  with  the  recollections  that  name  brought 
up. 

"  There  is  one  place  in  the  house  she  cannot  touch,"  he  said. 
"  Faith,  I  am  glad  she  is  not  to  take  care  of  km." — "  I  have 
thought  that  so  often  ! " 

"  Do  you  like  my  stoiy,  En^  1 "  asked  Miss  Linden,  presently. 
— "  Very  much,  the  subject.  I  am  less  interested  in  the  applica- 
tion. Who  next  is  to  be  married  in  Pattaquasset  ? " — "  1  don't 
know." 

"  Aunt  Iredell  says  she  wishes  you  would  be  married  here," 
observed  Pet,  demurely.  To  which  insinuation  Faith  opposed  as 
demure  a  silence. 

'<  0  Endecott ! "  said  his  sister,  changing  her  tone  and  speak- 
ing in  that  mixed  mood  which  so  well  Became  her:  '^  I  'm  so 
happy  that  you  are  here !  This  week  Faith  has  been  pretty 
quiet,  by  dint  of  being  away  from  home ;  but  nothing  would 
have  kept  her  here  next  week,  and  I  had  been  thinking  what  we 
should  ao,  if  the  week  should  run  on  into  two,  or  if  the  wind 
should  blow."  She  spoke  laughingly,  yet  with  a  voice  not  quite 
steady. 

"  *  So  he  bringeth  them  to  the  haven  where  they  would  be  ! '" 
Mr  Linden  said.  But  his  voice  was  clear  as  the  very  depth  of 
feeling  of  which  it  told.  "  Aimt  Lredell  cannot  have  her  wish, 
Pet,"  he  added,  presently  ;  "  there  would  be  at  least  three  nega- 
tive votes." — "  I  suppose  that ;  but  I  shall  come  down  Saturday 
to  hear  what  wishes  are  in  progress." 

"  Won't  you  go  with  us,  ret,  to-morrow  1 "  said  Faith,  earnestly. 
She  had  been  standing  in  a  sort  of  abstracted  silence. — ''No, 
pretty  sister,  I  will  not.  But  I  shall  keep  aU  those  ruffles  here 
to  finish,  and  on  Saturday  Eeuben  Taylor  shall  escort  them  and 
me  to  Pattaquasset." 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

Thikos  were  yet  in  their  morning  light  and  shadow  when  Faith 
set  off  on  this  her  first  real  journey  with  Mr  Linden.  She  felt 
the  strangeness  of  it,  in  the  early  breakfast,  the  drive  alone  with 
biTTi  to  the  station,  to  stand  by  and  see  him  get  her  ticket,  to  sit 
with  him  alone  in  the  cars  (there  seemed  to  be  no  one  else  there), 
were  all  new.  The  towers  of  Quilipeak  rose  up  in  the  soft  di&- 
taucei  shining  in  the  morning  sun ;  over  mi^sAoiTi  «sA\S$^^^  «s^ 
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Indian-named  river  the  summer  light  fell  in  all  its  beauty.  Dew- 
drops  flittered  on  waving  grain  and  mown  grass ;  labonrers  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  made  another  gleaming  line  of  8(^the-blades, 
or  follow^  the  teams  of  red  and  brindled  oxen  that  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  heavy  yoke.  Throngh  all  this,  past  all  thiB,  the 
Pequot  train  flew  on  towards  Pattaquasset,  sendmg  whole  lines  of 
white  smoke  to  scour  the  countiyi  d!efifpatching  the  shrill  echoes  of 
its  whistle  in  swift  pursuit 

It  was  a  thoughtful  ride  to  Pattaquasset,  though  she  was  inno- 
cently busy  with  all  pleasant  things  that  came  in  her  way,  and 
the  silveriest  of  tones  called  Mr  Linden's  attention  to  them.  Mr 
Linden  knew  the  places  well,  and  their  history  and  legends,  and 
the  foreign  scenes  that  were,  like,  or  imlike  tnem  ;  or  perhaps  a 
hayfleld  brought  up  stories  of  foreign  agriculture,  or  a  white  sail- 
ing cloud  carried  them  both  off  to  castles  in  the  air.  One  thinff 
Mr  Linden  might  have  made  known  more  fully  than  he  did,  and 
that  was  his  companion.  For  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  first  in  the  station  at  Quilipeak,  then  in  the  cars, 
some  friend  or  acquaintance  of  his  own  came  to  greet  or  welcome 
him ;  and  Faith  could  see  the  curiosity  that  glanced  at  so  much 
of  her  as  her.  veil  left  in  view.  Mr  Linden  saw  it  too,  with  some 
amusement.  And  yet,  though  all  this  was  a  little  rouging,  it  was 
interesting  to  her  in  another  way,  showing  her  Mr  linden  as  she 
had  never  seen  him  among  the  rest  of  the  world,  giving  her  little 
glimpses  of  his  former  life ;  for  the  bits  of  talk  were  sometimefl 
quite  prolonged. 

''Mignonette,''  he  said,  after  one  of  these  occasions^  ^'some 
people  here  are  very  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"  I  am  glad  you  don't  want  to  gratify  them." — "  Why,  in  the 
first  place,  I  do." 

.  «Do  youl"  said  Faith,  somewhat  jBearfoUy.—"  Certainly.  I, 
like  you,  am  ^a  little  proud  of  my  carnations.'  How  do  you 
like  this  way  of  travelling  ? " — "  I  like  it  such  a  morning  as  this," 
said  Faith.  <<  I  don't  think  it 's  the  pleasantest  But  to-day  it  'b 
delicious." 

"  Yes,  to-day,"  he  repeated.  "  What  way  of  travelling  do  you 
like  best  ? " — "  You  know  I  never  travelled  at  all,  except  to  Quili- 
peak and  Pequot.  I  believe  I  like  a  waggon  or  a  sleigh  better 
than  this,  in  general." 

"  That  is  our  last  whistHng-post,"  said  Mr  linden.  "  Faith,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  that  veil ;  and  I  have  so  many  things 
to  say  to  you  that  cannot  be  said  here.  Is  Mr  Somers  in  Patta- 
quasset stiU  ?" — ^**  Everybody 's  there,"  Faith  answered. 

The  little  shake  of  the  head  with  which  this  intelligence  (so 
far  as  regarded  Mr  Somers)  was  received,  Faith  might  nndo^ 
stand  as  she  pleased,  for  in  another  minute  they  were  at  the 
Pattaquasset  station,  the  train  was  puffing  off,  and  i^  standing 
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theie  on  the  platfoim  with  Mr  Linden.  A  little  way  back  was 
Jerry  and  the  waggon — ^that  Faith  saw  at  a  glance ;  but  there 
too,  and  much  nearer,  was  Squire  Stoutenbuigh,  in  doubt  whether 
to  handle  the  new  comers  separately  or  together,  in  his  great 
delight. 

from  all  this  Mr  Linden  rescued  Faith  with  most  prompt  skiU, 
carried  her  off  to  the  waggon,  shook  hands  with  Dromy  and  dis- 
n:iis8ed  him,  and  then,  wim  the  reins  in  his  own  hands,  had  her 
all  to  himself  once  more ;  and  Jeny  dashed  on  as  if  he  knew  his 
driver. 

«  Mignonette,  please  put  back  your  veil,"  were  the  first  words. 
Which  Faith  did,  and  looked  at  him,  laughing,  blushing,  and  a 
little  shy,  all  in  one  pleasant  combination. 

"  What  have  you  oeen  doing  to  make  yourself  lovelier,  little 
Simbeam?" — "I  have  been  a  year  without  seeing  you,"  said 
Faith,  with  excellent  seriousness. 

**  My  presence  seems  to  have  no  counteractiog  effect.  By  the 
flame  rule  I  should  be — marvellous  I    Do  you  perceive  it  ? " 

Her  eye  gave  one  of  its  little  flashes,  but  Faith  immediately 
looked  away. 

"  Do  you  know,''  said  Mr  Linden,  "  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
this  year  of  exile  is  over,  and  that  there  are  none  others  to  follow 
it  What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  first  subject  you  and  I  shall 
consider  ? " — "  Mr  Skip,"  said  Faitii,  gravely. 

'*  Mr  Skip  merits  no  consideration  whatever.  Is  Miss  Bezac  at 
work  on  that  dress  1 " — "  Because  he  don't  live  with  us  any  longer, 
Endecott." 

"  Does  he  not  ?  Unfortunate  man  1 " — "  And  Dromy  is  in  his 
place  ? " 

"  My  dear,  my  own  place  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  with 
any  intense  interest,  except  yours." 

"  Because  we  have  had  no  farm  to  manage  this  winter,"  said 
Faith  J  "  so  Dromy  could  do  what  we  wantedL" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  "  he  never  used  to  be  able 
to  do  what  I  wanted.  Who  has  managed  for  you  1  Mr  Simlins  ? 
And  has  Mr  Skip  gone  off  in  a  pumpkm  with  Cinderella  )  Faith, 
there  is  the  door  where  I  had  the  first  sight  of  you,  my  rose  oi 
delight,"  he  added,  softly,  as  if  all  the  days  since  then  were  passing 
through  his  mind  in  sweet  procession. 

By  this  time  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  rarely  very 
hot  in  Pattaquasset ;  and  now,  though  under  a  sunny  sky,  there 
were  summer  breezes  rustling  in  the  trees.  Both  mingled  in 
Faith's  senses  with  the  joy  of  going  into  that  house  again  so 
accompanied  :  that  gladness  of  getting  home  in  a  pleasant  hour. 
No  one  was  in  the  cool  sitting-room.  Faith  pushed  open  the 
door  between  and  went  into  the  eating-room,  followed  by  Mr 
linden.    There  was  Mrs  Derrick,  and  what  of  oIL  '^kica^s^^^s^z&s^ 
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but  doing  vp  some  of  Faith's  new  raffles.  It  vfsb  a  clad  meetiiig^ 
what  tiioogn  Mrs  Derrick  had  no  hand  to  give  an3rbod7.  Tha 
she  went  to  get  rid  of  the  starch,  and  the  two  others  to  tbdz 
respective  rooms.  But  in  a  veiy  few  minutes  indeed  Faith  was  hj 
her  side  again. 

"  Mother,  has  Cindy  come  1" — "  She 's  coming  to-morrow,  duld. 
But  there 's  not  much  to  do  for  dinner ;  that 's  ^  under  way.* 

Faith  bared  her  aims  and  plunged  into  dairy  and  kitcnen  to 
do  all  that  her  mother  characterised  as  ''  not  much,^  and  a  litde 
more.  When  every  possible  item  had  been  eared  for;  the 
strawberries  looked  over  ;  the  cream  made  ready  ;  the  table  set ; 
the  lettuce  washed ;  the  dishes  waimi]^  for  the  vegetables ;  the 

Sickles  and  bread  on  the  table ;  and  raith  had  through  all  thii 
elighted  Mrs  Derrick  as  much  as  possible  with  her  compaDj, 
sight,  and  presence  at  least — ^for  Faith's  words  were  a  trifle  less 
free  than  usual — ^when  it  was  all  done,  and  the  eating-room  in  a 
state  of  pleasant  shady,  summer  rea<Uness,  Faith  went  ^ben," 
as  they  say  in  Scotland.  She  came  into  the  sitting-room  as 
quietl  V  as  usual,  and  coming  up  to  Mr  Linden,  laid  a  hand  on  his 
snoulder. 

"  My  own  dear  little  Mignonette,  do  you  feel  less  a&aid  of  me 
now  I  am  here  ?**  She  hesitated  to  answer  at  first,  then  spoke 
with  a  very  dainty,  shy  look.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  "^^  feat 
enough  of  you  to  hiit  anything." 

"  See  that  you  do  not  begin  now.  What  have  you  been  ahont 
all  these  long  months  ?  You  were  as  chary  of  details  as  if  I  had 
no  right  to  them."  Faith  looked  gravely  out  of  the  window 
before  she  said,  "  I  have  not  been  studjring  this  year,  EndecotL" 
There  was  so  clearly  some  reason  for  it,  that  Mr  Linden's  first 
thought  was  one  of  anxiety. 

"  What  has  been  the  matter  ? '' — "  You  know  I  told  you  Mr  Skip 
had  gone  away  ?" — "Yes." 

"  And  that  he  went  because  we  hadn't  any  farm  to  manage  ?*— 
"What  has  the  farm  to  do  with  your  studies  ? " 

"  What  shall  I  do  if  I  make  you  very  angry  with  me  ? "  said 
Faith,  the  least  touch  of  seriousness  mingling  with  her  words. — 
"  You  had  better  ask  what  I  shall  do.  Has  Mr  Deacon  come  back 
and  taken  possession?" — "Yes ;  and  you  know,  Endy,  we  used 
to  live  by  the  farm.  When  that  was  gone  we  had  to  live  by 
something  else.  I  wouldn't  tell  you  if  I  could  help  your  know- 
mg  it. 

"  Mignonette,  what  have  you  been  doing  ? " — "  You  know  what 
Pet  found  me  at?" 

"  Yes."  She  could  not  teU  whether  he  saw  the  whole  ;  he  was 
clearly  in  the  mind  to  hear  it,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"1  did  that,"  said  Faith.— "Did  what ?"^" I  got  work  from 
Miss  Bezac.    She  gavo  me  lessons." 
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"  For  how  long  ?  *' — "Since,— about  a  fortnight  alter  you  went 
away.  It  was  then  Squire  Deacon  took  away  the  faim.  From 
that  time  until  Pet  came,"  she  added,  with  a  little  rise  of  colour 
in  her  cheeks. 

"  And  that  all  the  delight  and  candlelight  hours  of  each  day?" 
— "  Oh,  no  ;  not  that  I  had  long  walks  to  Miss  Bezac's,  you  know, 
or  rides,  every  day  or  two — ^for  we  kept  Jerry ;  and  I  never  sewed 
before  breakfast.  And  in  the  eveniug  I  used  to  write  letters — 
part  of  the  evening." 

"  Child !  child  r  He  dropped  her  hands,  and  be^au  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  moderate  limits  of  Mrs  Derrick's  best  carpet. 
"Dntil,  after  a  few  turns.  Faith  put  herself  straight  in  his  way  and 
intercepted  him,  with  a  very  innocent  face. 

"  Faith,  did  no  one  protest  against  this  for  me  1  ** — "  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  knew  that  I  had  guarded — that  I  had  tried  to  guard 
you — against  any  such  possibility?" — ^Faith  paused.  "Yes,  I 
knew  ;  but,  Endy,  that  couldn't  make  any  difference." 

"  It  did  not ;  how,  could  not  V* — "  It  ought  not,"  she  said,  softly, 
and  colouring. 

"Can  you  tell  why?" — "You  know,  Endy,  it  was  better— it 
was  right — ^it  was  better  that  I  should  work  for  myself." 

"Never,  Mignonette,  while  I  could  work  for  you.  How  do 
you  expect  to  manage  when  you  are  my  wife  ?  And  do  you  think 
I  had  no  right  even  to  know  about  it  ?" — "  I  thought — ^now  was 
the  best  time,"  Faith  said. 

"  Am  I  to  learn  from  this  and  similar  instances  what  my  wife 
will  expect  of  me  if  I  chance  to  be  sick  or  in  trouble  ? " 

It  touched  her.    She  coloured  again  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  Do  you  think  I  did  wrong,  Endy  ? "  she  said,  doubtfully,  yet 
in  an  appealing  fashion. — "  I  cannot  say  you  did  right." 

"  But  when  you  could  do  me  no  good,"  said  Faith,  very  gently; 
"and  I  should  only  have  given  you  pain  for  nothing?" — "It 
would  not  have  given  me  pain  to  have  you  tell  it,  and  the  thing 
does  now.  Besides,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  thought  that  it 
is  pain  *  for  nothing '  is  a  mistake.  I  might  know  some  remedy 
when  you  did  not.  Self-sacrifice  wijl  never  run  wild  in  my 
nature,  as  it  is  inclined  to  do  in  yours ;  but  just  imagine  it 
once  in  the  ascendant,  and  me  with  a  bad  headache  (Tmich  I 
never  have),  it  can  only  give  you  pain  to  hear  of  it,  so  I  tell 
you  of  it  the  next  day.  But  if  I  had  told  you  at  the  time,  what 
conjurations  of  your  little  fingers  I  what  quick-witted  allevia- 
tions !  till  the  headache  becomes  almost  a  pleasure  to  both 
of  us." 

Faith  was  very  near  the  unwonted  demonstration  of  tears.  She 
stood  still,  looking  down,  till  she  could  look  up  safely. 

"I  will  not  do  so  again^  Endy — about  important  things,  I 
mean," 
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^  Tou  know;  Fahli,  I  sm  lapeakiiig  leeB  d  flda  one  ease  than  of 
the  daily  comae  of  futuie  action.  Is  not  perfect  ficankneBB,  asweD 
as  perfect  troth,  best  ?  And  if  I  call  for  jonr  imnpathj  in  aH 
manner  of  small  and  great  things,  will  7011  let  mmelie  idle !  '— 
*"  I  might  like  it^"  said  Faith,  honestly.  ^Bnt  in  gieat  things! 
will  not  again,  Sndecott  f 

**  Take  care  yon  gei  the  zi^  measnie  for  tliiiige/'  said  Mi 
Tiindftn,  smiling.  ^Frankness  makes  a  delicioiifily  plain  way  for 
one's  feet" 

Faith  looked  sober  again  at  the  idea  that  she  ftT»n^H  hxn  fidled 
in  frankness.  Then  pnt  her  hand  in  his;  and  looked  smiling  1^ 
at  him. 

**  There  is  one  thing  I  will  not  keep  fieom  yofa  any  loogery"  she 
said. 

^  What  is  that?  The  seal  of  this  little  compact  of  plain  speak- 
ing I «»—«  Strawbenies." 

**  Only  another  slyle  of  nomendatore/'  said  Mr  TA-n^^nn, 

^Yon  mnst  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  tiiie  other  room  ica 
them." 

And  light-heartedly  Faith  preceded  him  into  the  other  room, 
where  the  dinner  was  ready.  A  very  simple  dinner ;  but  Mn 
Derrick  wonld  not  have  had  anything  less  than  a  zoaat  duckea 
for  Mr  Linden,  and  the  lettuce  and  potatoes  did  very  well  for 
a  summer  day  ;  and  Faith's  waiting  on  table  made  it  only  more 
pleasant.  Talk  flowed  all  the  wnile,  of  a  thousand  and  one 
things ;  for  Mis  Derrick's  sympathies  had  a  wider  range  since 
Mr  Linden  had  been  in  Germany.  Indeed  the  talk  was  princi- 
pally between  tiiose  two.  It  was  a  remarkably  long  cunn^, 
without  multiplication  of  courses, — there  was  so  mn^  to  say. 
Many  were  the  pleasant  things  swallowed  with  the  strawbemea 
It  is  said  hunger  is  the  best  sauce ;  it's  not  true — hi^ypiness  is  a 
better. 

And  then — ^what  came  thai?  Truly  the  same  oyer  again; 
looking  and  talking,  witiiout  the  strawberries,  which  were  not 
wanted,  especially  whoi  Faith  was  dressed  out  with  roees,  as  she 
was  presently  after  dinner.  As  she  would  wash  the  tumblers  and 
spoons  in  the  dining-room,  spite  of  all  Mrs  Derrick  could  say, 
so  Mr  Linden  would  stay  IJiere  too ;  not  indeed  to  do  anything 
but  look  on  and  bestow  the  roses  as  aforesaid.  Talldnff  to  her, 
sometimes  in  English,  sometimes  in  French,  with  ^Siminaiy 
instructions  in  Gennan. 

<< Mignonette,"  he  said,  ''I  have  three  letters  for  you  to 
read." 

"  Letters,  Endecott !  Who  has  written  to  me  ?  "— "  Through 
me — three  regions  of  country," 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Just  as  she  spoke  the  words  Faith  paused  and  set  down  the 
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tnmbler  she  was  wiping.  Her  ears  had  caught  the  soimd  of  a 
modest  kaock  at  the  firont  door.    She  looked  at  Mr  Linden. 

"  Stay  here,  Endy,  please/'  she  said,  as  she  threw  down  her 
towel  and  ran  ofL  But  Faith's  hope  of  a  chance  was  disappointed. 
She  ushered  somebody  into  the  sitting-room  and  came  back 
gravely  and  flushed  to  Mr  Linden. 

"  It 's  Mr  Somers,  and  he  wants  to  see  you,  Endecott" 

Faith  went  at  her  tumblers,  and  simultaneously,  greatly  to  the 
dismay  of  one  party  as  to  the  surprise  of  the  other,  in  walked  Mr 
Somers  after  her. 

"  Miss  Derrick  told  me  you  were  in  this  room,  sir,"  said  the 
clergyman,  shaking  Mr  Linden's  hand, ''  so  I  came  in.  Ha !  I 
am  glad  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  you  back  How  do  you 
do,  Mr  linden?  You've  been  a  great  while  from  Pattaquasset, 
and  you  've  been  missed,  I  don't  doubt." 

Apparently  not  by  Mr  Somers.  But  Mr  Linden  met  all  the 
advances  as  he  should,  merely  stating  hia  belief  in  the  general 
proposition  that  there  is  always  somebody  to  miss  every* 
body. 

"  Will  you  take  a  seat  hera  sir,"  he  said,  "  or  may  I  go  with 
you  to  the  next  room  ?  " — "  I  nave  no  choice,"  said  Mr  Somers, 
looking  benignantly  around.  "  It  is  very  pleasant  here,  very — 
cooL  rerhaps  Miss  Derrick  will  have  no  objection  to  our  taMng 
our  seats  here  ? " 

Faith  did  not  say  ;  but  as  Mr  Somers  had  taken  her  leave  for 
granted,  and  his  seat  consequently,  she  was  saved  that  trouble. 
How  she  reddened  at  the  thought  of  the  roses  with  which  she 
was  dressed.  And  there  she  stood  in  full  view,  washing  her 
spoons.    But  Mr  Somers  looked  the  other  way. 

"  I — I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  again,  Mr  Linden — ^very  happy 
indeed,  sir.  I  heard  from  Squire  Stoutenbur^h  that  you  were 
expected,  and  I  lost  no  time.  How  have  you  enjoyed  your  health, 
sir,  this  year  ?    A  year 's  a  long  time,  isn't  it  ? " 

Mr  Lmden,  talong  his  seat,  as  in  duty  boimd,  looked  ab- 
stractedly at  Faith,  and  the  spoons,  and  the  roses,  and  answered 
according  to  the  evidence. 

*^  Yes,  Mr  Somers  ;  and  yet  it  depends  very  much  upon  how 
far  the  two  ends  of  the  year  are  apart  in  other  respects.  The 
"  voyage  (mtowr  de  ma  chombre  ^  coula  never  seem  very  long,  what- 
ever tmie  it  took" 

'^  Ha ! "  said  Mr  Somers,  blandly — ^he  hadn't  the  remotest  idea 
what  this  speech  might  mean — '^  No.  Did  you  have  a  good  passage 
coming  over  ?  We  had  every  sign  of  it." — **  Very  good,"  said  Mr 
Linden,  smiling,  "  and  very  stormy." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr  Somers,  "  very  good  and  very  stormy.  Well, 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  that  But  I  suppose  you  have  got  to 
be  such  a  traveller  that  you  don't  mind  whidi  way  iha  mu^. 
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blows  if  it  blows  you  on—ha  ?  like  Dr  Harrison.  He  never  mindi 
the  weather.  Dr  Harrison 's  a  great  loss  to  Pattaqnasset  too,"  said 
Mr  Somers,  looking  at  Faith,  and  smiling  a  litUe  more  openly ; 
«  all  our — ^ha  !•— our  pleasautest  members  of  society  seem  to  be 
running  away  from  us.    That 's  what  Mrs  Somen  says." 

'<One  more  spoon,  and  put  them  up,''  thought  £*alth;  ^and 
then  I  ^  be  away." 

^  But  I  Ve  come  to  see  if  I  can't  get  you  to  do  me  a  fovoor,  Hr 
Linden,"  said  Mr  Someis,  withdrawing  his  eyes  and  mind  nam 
her.  '*  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed*  I  'm  almost 
afraid  to  ask,  for  fear  I  shan't  get  it." 

Faith  wiped  her  spoon  slowly. 

**  I  like  to  do  favours,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  *'  at  least  I  thinV  I 
should ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  can  give  zne  a  chance^ 
Mr  Somers." 

''  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  gratificatioii  to  all  yom 
old  friends  in  Pattaqnasset  if  you  would  consent  to  fill  my  pulpit 
next  Sunday  ?  They — I  believe  they  'd  come  from,  all  over  tne 
coimtry  ;  and  it  would  be — a — ^it  would  be  a  very  great  gratifica- 
tion indeed  to  me.    Can't  I  prevail  with  you  1 " 

Faith  had  ceased  her  work  and  was  standing  quite  atill,  with 
bended  head,  and  cheeks  which  had  gathered  their  colour  into 
two  vivid  spots.  On  those  carnations  Mr  Linden's  eyes  rested 
for  a  moment  with  a  strange  feeling  of  pleasure,  of  emotion. 
The  sort  of  touched  smile  upon  his  hps  when  he  i^oke  did  not, 
it  may  be  said,  belong  to  Mr  Somers.  His  answer  was  very  simple 
and  straightforward. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  and  speak  to  all  my  old  friends  again, 
sir,  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  think  they  would  be  glad  to 
see  me.  I  could  do  it  so  well  in  no  other  way.  Thank  you,  Mr 
Somers,  it  is  you  who  confer  the  favour." 

"  Then  you  '11  do  it  ? "  said  Mr  Somers,  delighted.  "  I  am  veiy 
happy,  very  fortunate  indeed.  It  will  be  quite  a  relief,  and  a 
pleasure,  a  very  great  pleasure — a — ^I  assure  you,  sir.  It 's  profit- 
able for  a  people  to  have  a  change ;  they  listen — ^ha ! — ^they  hear 
the  same  tmngs  said  in  a  different  way,  and  it  is  often  striking 
And  it  is  certainly  profiteble  to  the  pastor.  Well,  Mj  Linden,! 
shall  make  a  great  many  people  happy,  and  Mrs  Somers,  she  '11  set 
off  on  her  side,  to  tell  the  news.  How  long  are  you  ffoing — a — ^to 
remain  in  Pattaqnasset  ?  But  I  don't  know,"  added  he,  laughing, 
**as  I  ought  to  ask." 

Faith  had  carried  her  spoons  summarily  to  the  cupboard,  and 
was  sitting  at  an  open  window  near  it,  looking  out. 

"  And  I  cannot  answer,"  said  Mr  Linden*  ''  I  have  hardly  got 
past  my  arrival  yet,  sir." 

"No,  certainly.  I  was—a — premature.  You  must  excuse  me. 
And  I  have  no  right  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  as  you 
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have  so  ]dndly--a — consented  to  give  me  Sunday.    What  is  the 
6tate  of  religion  now  abroad,  sir  ? '' 

The  answer  to  which  comprehensive  inquiry  drew  on  into  a 
talk  of  some  length,  although  Mr  Somers  had  declared  he  must 

go,  and  had  no  right  to  stay.  For  a  little  while  Faith  sat  still  by 
er  window,  but  then  she  vanished  and  appeared  at  Mrs  Derrick's 
side  in  ti^e  kitchen.  The  dishes  were  all  done  there  too,  and  Mis 
Derrick  was  ''  ticing  **  about,  talking  to  Faith,  and  wishing  Mr 
Somers  would  go,  some  time  before  he  went.  Faith  heard  the 
closing  door,  and  uie  light  returning  step,  then  a  clear,  not  loud- 
spoken,  "  Mignonette,  where  are  you  ? " 

Faith  sprang  back  through  the  passage,  and  stood  in  the  eating- 
room  agam,  with  a  veiy  sweet  sort  of  gravit;^  ;  all  her  mind  and 
her  face  fuU  of  the  thought  that  he  was  going  to  preach  for  Mr 
Somers. 

"What  are  you  about,  little  Sunbeam?  are  you  busy?** — 
^No." 

"  Then  first  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  and  then  a  walk  with  you. 
Do  you  want  the  same  with  me,  or  are  you  tired  1 " — **  No — ^yes — 
I  *m  not  tired  a  bit" 

"  Are  you  nervous  ?"  he  said,  drawing  her  off  into  the  next  room. 
— "  No,'*  she  said,  laughing  a  little  ;  "  did  you  ever  think  I  was, 
Endecott  ? "  But  Faitn's  heart  beat  somewhat  strangely. — "  I  am 
going  to  toy  you,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  by  her ;  "  so  if  you  are, 
shut  up  your  eyes." 

There  was  no  sign  of  shutting  up  in  Faith's  eyes.  She  looked 
at  him,  not  indeed  assuredly,  but  steadily,  and  with  a  wee  smile. 
Eye  and  smile  were  met  and  held,  until  he  had  taken  her  left 
hand,  and  held  that  too ;  but  then,  looking  down  at  it,  Mr 
Linden  gravely  took  out  a  little  gold  ring,  and  proceeded  to  try 
how  well  its  dunensions  agreed  with  those  of  the  finger  for  which 
it  was  destined. 

Nothing  moved  of  Faith  but  her  e;^es.  which  followed  his,  and 
the  fluttering  colour — ^which  fluttered  inaeed — ^went  and  came  like 
the  lights  on  a  wreath  of  vapour. 

Silently  the  hand,  with  both  rm^  on,  was  looked  at  for  a  few 
moments,  then  held  to  his  lips  with  special  greeting  of  those  two 
fingers ;  and  then,  as  he  took  off  the  second  ring,  Mr  Linden 
looked  up  at  her. 

**  Mignonette,  when  may  I  nut  it  on  again  1 " 

There  seemed  to  be  dimculty  in  Faith's  answering.  Probably 
she  was  making  up  her  mind  to  speak,  but  he  had  to  wait  for  her 
words  to  be  ready.  He  waited  quietly,  as  if  he  expected  it, 
looking  down  at  the  hand  he  held,  and  saying  nothing  unless  by 
the  ch^  of  its  little  fingers. 

"  Do  you  Imow  where  you  are  going  yet,  'Endjl"  she  galdy  in. 
^  very  tow  yoice.—- "  No,  aarlisgi  not  certainly."  . .  ^^^4 
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*•  Then,  do  you  want  to  know  this  yet  f  ** — ^*  Yery  much." 

Faith  had  expected  no  less;  she  had  had  fair  warning,  and 
besides,  in  her  heart,  conld  not  bat  admit  that  Mr  Linden  Iiad 
reason.  Litile  as  she  might  care  to  dktorb  the  ^-HafciTig  state  of 
things,  which  to  her  mind  was  pleasant  enough,  it  wasdbear  that 
his  mind  on  the  subject  was  different^  and  she  could  not  fimi  |^ 
with  that.  There  waa  a  pause  again,  of  quiet  waitiiM^  an  one 
aide,  and  great  difficulty  of  utterance  on  the  otheoc^  and  &e  woids 
when  th^  came  were  in  the  lowest  possible  key. 

<<  What  do  you  wish  I"—'' What  I  haye  been  iraitii^  fbor  all 
these  years." 

^But  as  to  time)"— <<  As  little  as  possible.'* 

"I  know,  but  what  is  that,  Endy)''  she  said,  vn&  yeiy  timid 
intonation. — ^ '  As  little  as  possibk,' "  he  said,  raisi]^  his  eyes 
with  a  laughing  look  to  her  face ;  *'  the  words  hardly  need  explan- 
ation. I  might  have  stayed  Mr  Somers  this  afternoon.  It  cannot 
be  too  soon  for  me.  Mignonette ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  is 
possible  for  you.^ 

What  was  possible  for  her!  It  almost  took  Faith's  bieaih 
away,  because  she  acknowledged  Mr  Linden's  right  to  his  wish. 
She  was  in  great  confusion  besides. 

*'  I  will  do  what  you  please,"  she  said,  at  length.  **  You  may 
arraD^  it  with  mouer." 

^  ifo,  with  you,"  said  Mr  linden.  *^  What  do  you  please  Y  Am 
I  to  repeat  the  passage  of  Quapaw  creek  ?  *' 

She  looked  up  and  looked  at  him,  and  said  ^  Yes."  It  was  a 
look  any  man  would  have  liked  to  have  given  him.  Not  witiiont 
a  little  fear  of  what  he  might  say,  those  eyes  put  such  a  pure 
faith  in  him,  and  were  so  ready  to  answer  his  pleasure.  She 
waited  for  Ms  answer,  though  her  eyes  did  not. 

"  You  know,  dear  Faith,  I  sent  you  word  to  be  ready  for  me ; 
is  that  done  ?" — "Yes,  nearly." 

"  *  Nearly '  is  soon  despatched,"  said  Mr  Linden ;  "  and  this  is 
the  month  when,  '  if  ever,  come  perfect  days.'  Shall  we  say  a 
week  from  to-day? " 

She  looked  very  startled,  soft  though  the  glance  was  that  again 
met  his  face,  and  for  a  moment  the  roses  fairly  fled  away.  <' As 
soon  as  possible"  this  was,  sure  enough.  They  came  back,  how* 
ever,  first  stealthily,  and  then  swiftly,  till  Faith's  face  was  bowed^ 
and  her  right  hand,  with  futile  intent  of  concealment,  was  inter- 
posed between  it  and  Mr  Linden.  But  whether  FaiUi  meant  to 
speak  or  meant  not  to  speak,  certain  it  is  that  words  were  none. 

"  I  cannot  have  this,"  said  Mr  Linden,  as  he  took  the  shielding 
hand  into  his  own  possession.  "  Faith,  you  shall  not  look  pale 
about  it.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  banished  the  colour  in 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  I  have  been  home.  And  these  roses 
I  see  now,  seem  to  me  to  come  firom  the  same  tzee  as  the  wMtd 
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ones.  If  you  woxQd  look  more  boldly  at  the  subject,  it  would 
appear  mucb  less  terrific ;  and  tbe  same  might  be  said  of  me. 
What  sort  of  a  face  have  I  down  there  in  the  carpet  1 " 

T^ere  was  a  little  clasp  of  his  hand  which  answered  that ;  but 
though  he  could  see  Faith's  lips  give  way,  he  did  not  hear  them 
speak. 

"  Mignonette,  the  treaty  waits  your  signature."—**  Yes,  Endy,* 
she  said,  quaintly  enough.  Mr  Linden  brought  her  face  round 
within  sight,  saying,  much  as  he  had  done  at  Quapaw  creek,  **  Are 
you  afraid,  dear  child  ? " 

"No,"  she  said,  timidly,  and  yet  "no"  it  was. 

"  Then  it  only  needs  my  seal.  In  one  of  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  Mignonette,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  expected  to 
stand  at  the  open  window  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  full  dress ;  so 
you  see  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  might  be.  Now,  my  little 
beauty,  are  you  ready  for  yotur  walk  i  * 
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GATHEBiKa  roses  as  he  went  along,  fastening  them  in  her  belt  or 
her  bonnet,  Mr  Linden  led  Faith  down  the  farm  road  by  which 
he  had  driven  her  to  the  shore  that  first  day  after  her  illness. 
There  was  small  danger  of  meeting  any  one :  it  was  not  the  time 
for  loads  of  hay  and  grain,  and  little  else  passed  that  way  :  the 
labourers  in  the  fields  were  seen  and  beam  only  at  a  distance. 
Mr  Linden  himself  was  in  as  gay  and  gladsome  a  mood  as  the 
day ;  more  lively,  indeed,  and  active,  takmg  the  ^^  doUe  fa/r^  with- 
out the  ^^wiente  f  witnessing  what  "the  year  of  exile'' had  been, 
by  his  joy  in  being  at  home  with  June  and  Mignonette. 

And  thus  in  a  way  more  summery  than  summary,  Mr  Linden 
and  Faith  arrived  at  the  shore.  He  found  a  shady  seat  for  her, 
and  with  no  "  by  your  leave,"  except  in  maimer,  transferred  her 
bonnet  to  an  aiiy  situation  on  a  wila  thorn. 

"  Mignonette,  do  you  know  what  I  mean  to  do  with  you  after 
Thursday  ?  "— "  No,  Endecott." 

"  I  shall  put  you  before  me  on  the  wooden  horse  spoken  off  in 
the  fairy  tafe,  turn  the  pin  under  his  right  ear,  and  be  off." 

"What's  that  story? "said  Faith, looking  round  at  him  (ho 
was  standing  behind  her)  with  the  prettiest  of  bright  flushed 
faces. — "An  authentic  account  of  how  a  prince  carried  off  a 
princess." 

"  How  did  he  ?  " — "  Got  her  consent  first — couldnt  get  any- 
body's else,  but  that  did  not  matter— ordered  some  one  to  bring 
the  wooden  horse  to  the  front  of  the  palace,  placed  her  and  him* 
fldf  as  afoiesaidi  turned  the  pin,  and  mssppesored  £com.thA<^^33fkSs^& 
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eyes  of  the  i«)iole  court    The  stozy  goes  onto  state  that  they  M 
enjoyed  the  ride." 

«<  Was  that  what  you  meant  when  you  asked  me  if  I  libd 
travelling  in  cars  I "  said  Faith,  a  very  little  laugh  speaking 'her 
sense  of  uie  application. — '^  Quickwitted  little  princess  ! "  said  Jb 
Linden.  ^*  Tne  horse  that  rdTuses  to  cany  double  for  your  service^ 
shall  be  dismissed  from  mine." 

^  But  1  don't  see  much  ^et^"  said  Faith.  '^  I  dout  nndeistoid 
the  story  nor  you.  I  thmk  you  have  taken  me  a  great  am] 
rides  on  that  horse." 

^  Not  en  princes9ef^  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling.  '^  The  stoiy  is 
veiy  simple,  my  dear.  After  showing  his  wife  various  places  of 
interest,  and  letting  his  friends  see  ner,  the  prince  arrives  at 
home.  It  is  said  that  he  then  finds  his  fortune  ;  but  I  thinV  that 
part  of  the  story  is  fabulous,  so  don't  set  your  heart  upon  it' 

"  That 's  the  story,  but  what  do  you  mean,  Endy  1  '^"  To  give 
you  such  a  ride.  I  mean  that  I  am  the  prince,  and  that  yaa 
(will  be)  the  princess,  who  shall  do  all  these  things." 

"But  where  are  you  going,  EndyJ" — ^**That  waits  pardyon 
your  choice.  In  general,  to  mils,  cities,  and  rivers — ^tne  Falk 
the  White  Mountains,  Washington,  and  the  pictured  rocksol 
L(^e  Superior.  Then  to  some  shore  where  you  can  see  real 
surf,  and  to  delight  the  eyes  of  some  of  my  odd  £iends  by  tlie 
way." 

Faith's  eye  went  gravely  over  to  the  sunny  Long  Island  shon^ 
but  her  mind  had  made  a  perfect  leap.  The  only  outward  token 
of  which  was  the  imconsciously  playing  line  of  her  lips.  Such  a 
journey — ^with  him  I  The  breeze  from  the  White  Moimtaina 
seemed  to  blow  in  her  face  already,  and  the  capital  of  the  country 
rose  before  her  in  a  most  luminous  cloud-view.  With  Mr  Lindea 
to  guide  her  and  to  telL  her  eveiything,  she  did  not  see  the  eyea 
that  were  watching  her ;  but  when  she  suddenly  noticed  the 
silence  and  turned  towards  Mr  Linden,  the  smile  was  on  his  lips 
too. 

"  I  thought  I  should  go  right  to  work,"  she  said,  *'  to  study  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Can't  I  do  that  too  ? "-— "  As  much  as  you 
like.  But  don't  you  know  there  is  a  lost  holiday  to  be  made  up 
as  well?" 

'^  It  is  made  u{>,"  she  said,  gently,  after  a  minute's  hesitation. 

**  How  that  grieved  me  when  I  went  away,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
"  to  take  from  you  what  I  might  never  be  able  to  replace;  But 
sit  down,  dear  child;  I  want  to  consult  you  about  various 
things." 

Faith  sat  down  and  looked  like  a  grave  child  indeed ;  her 
journey  for  the  present  foigotten,  and  all  her  mind  bent  on  some- 
thing more  weighlgr  and  worthy. 

"  I  told  you  I  Bad  three  letters  for  you  to  read/'  said  Mr 
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Linden.  "One  reached  me  in  Germany,  two  I  fonnd  waiting 
for  me  here.  They  are  all  about  the  same  subject,  Mignonette  : 
where  you  and  I  shall  establish  ourselves."  A  flush  rose,  but  she 
looked  steadily, 

"  You  told  me  once,"  Mr  Linden  went  on,  "that  in  such  a  case 
I  should  choose  the  place  where  I  was  most  needed — where  there 
was  most  work  for  me  to  do.  Now  you  shall  judge.  The  pastor 
of  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  Pennsylvania  (I  may  say  of  the 
town — it  is  so  in  effect)  has  accepted  a  call  to  Baltimore.  I  knew 
him  formerly,  and  I  suppose  it  is  through  his  influence  that  the 
people  have  applied  to  me."    Faith  thought  it  very  likely. 

"How  large  is  the  town,  Endy  ? *' — " Ten  or  fifteen  thousand  ; 
I  do  not  know  precisely." 

"  And  no  other  churches  ? " — "  Yes ;  but  this  is  so  much  the 
leading  one,  that  the  others  hardly  hold  their  ground ;  and  by 
the  way,  I  think  I  would  rather  have  a  call  from  one  of  them. 
Apparently  the  churchgoers  are  in  the  minority." 

jFaith  thought  there  must  be  work  enough  to  do  in  that  place, 
but  she  only  listened  more  gravely. 

"An  old  friend  of  my  j&ther^s  writes  the  second  letter.  He 
lives  at  Newport,  and  has  pleased  himself  with  building  a  new 
church  in  a  part  of  the  island  not  much  adorned  with  spires. 
Climate  and  society  are  good,  scenery  picturesque,  and  he  is  quite 
sure  if  I  will  only  bring  Mrs  Linden  to  his  house,  she  will  decide 
in  favour  of  Newport  at  once." 

Faith's  eyes  went  down,  and  rouge  of  the  richest  and  frankest 
coloured  her  cheeks. 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  demurely. 

"  What  is  the  other,  Endy  ?  You  said  three."—"  The  other, 
love,  is  from  those  very  White  Mountains  you  are  going  to  see. 
Another  friend  writes  the  letter — one  who  has  built  himself  a 
nest  there  for  summer  migrations.  It  is  a  strange  place,  Faiti^ 
by  all  accounts.  I  have  never  been  to  that  part  of  the  mountains. 
A  scattered  population,  sprinkled  about  on  the  hills  like  their  own 
dewberries,  and  to  be  found  in  much  the  same  manner.  Neither 
church  nor  chapel,  but  only  an  unused  school-house,  of  which  Mr 
OHphant  prays  I  will  come  and  take  possession.  Snow  and  frost, 
the  valleys  and  the  everlasting  hills — ^that  would  be  your 
society." 

Faith's  eyes  were  raised  now,  and  met  Mr  Linden's  :  grave,  as 
one  who  felt  the  weight  of  the  question  to  be  settled,  but  with  a 
y)row  unshadowed,  and  eyes  unfearing.    A  child's  look  stilL 

"  Mr  Oliphant  says  there  could  not  be  better  air  for  my  bird 
to  sing  in,'^  he  went  on,  with  a  smile ;  "  there  was  one  great 
objection  to  the  place  in  Pennsylvania.  How  does  this  Beexa  to 
you,  dear  Faith  ?  It  is  rather  on  a  spur  of  the  mountainB,  not 
absolutely  ihut  in.    Then  I  am  not  sure  ko^  xunslOel  ivysss^  ' 
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w?  -aH  hsire  \mk  mineu    What  do  yoa  tliink  of  it  In  compsrim 
▼ith  >'eirpoit  I  ■ 

She  answered  at  first  wiih  a  rare  little  smfle^  so  happy  inib 
grave  crast,  and  which  withal  a  little  significantly  detened  tin 
question. 

"  I  know  yon  will  co  where  tou  think  yaa  onght  to  go,  Endr. 
I  don't  know  abont  pLicea.* 

*•  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  grant  more  tban  half  of  Mr  Alcotft 
request,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "  I  nippose  if  George  has  not  gothm 
I  mar  Tentnre  to  grant  that  Faith,  it  isa  Teij- singular  &et  tte 
ererybodT  falls  in  loTe  with  yon.'* 

To  jnd'^  bj  Faith's  blnsh,  it  was  a  somewliat  painful  "fact' 
"  Of  whom  are  vou  talking  I  "^  she  said,  donbtfulfy.— *'  Thepw- 
sent  occasion  of  mv  remark  is  Geoige  AlcotlL  said  to  be  aleent 
on  a  crusade  c^  search  after  a  pair  of  e jes  he  saw  in  Fatti- 
quasset" 

*'I  don't  know  him,"  said  Faith,  laughing  a  little  ;  but  rnrtantlj  I 
recurring  to  business^  she  asked  very  earnestly,  **  Then,  Endy,  yon 
think  TOU  will  go  to  that  place  in  Uie  monntains  ?  or  havent  yon 
made  up  your  mind  ? " — *^  am  iudined  to  liiat  one  of  the  thi«: 
I  cannot  saj  mv  mind  is  absolutelj  made  np.  It  has  had  bo 
much  else  to  do  since  I  came  home.  Faith,  do  yon  mean  to  have 
any  bridesmaids  ?  * 

i'aith  jumped  up  off  her  rock.  "  Endy,  I  want  to  run  down 
and  look  at  these  little  fish.    And  it's  growing  late  besides." 

"  Yes ;  but  tou  must  answer  me  first,"  said  Mr  Linden,  laughiBg 
and  holding  her  fast.  It  is  needful  I  should  know  beforehand, 
because  they  will  want  supporters,  if  I  do  not.'* 

"  I  don't  want  any,  Endy,"  said  Faith,  with  cheeks  like  two 
pink  roses,  but  standing  very  still  now. 

"  Then  come  and  show  me  the  fish.  Dont  you  think  it  would 
be  gladsome  work  to  seek  out  those  untaught  and  nncaied-fbr 
people  up  in  the  mountains  ?  " 

They  had  come  down  to  the  rocks  between  and  among  wliidi 
at  low  tide  the  sheU-fish  played  in  an  inch  or  two  of  water  ;  and 
sitting  on  one  of  the  mossy  stones  Faith  watched  the  mimic  play 
of  eyil  passions  which  was  going  on  among  that  tribe  of  mollosca 
below  her. 

It  was  a  late  tea-time  when  they  got  home.  They  sat  down 
to  tea,  and  Faith  had  not  told  ner  mother  yet;  which  she 
remembered  with  a  somewhat  uneasy  mind.  There  was  nothing 
uneasy  about  the  third  member  of  the  family.  The  poise 
and  balance  of  the  white  strawberries  upon  each  other  was 
not  more  complete  than  the  resting  adjustment  of  all  his 
thoughts. 
4(^f  His  Derrick,"  he  said,  as  she  handed  him  his  cup  of  tea, 
^^tt  do  you  consider  the  prettiest  time  of  day  ?"— "The  pieN 
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tiest  time  of  day  1 "  Mrs  Derrick  repeated  ;  "  do  you  mean  when 
^    the  day  looks  best,  or  "the  people  ?    I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Mr 

Linden,  I  never  watch  anybody  from  morning  to  night,  but 
■    Faith." 
^        "  I  am  talking  of  Faith,  or  what  concerns  her." — "  Oh,  well,  all 

times  of  day  are  alike  to  her,"  said  her  mother,  fondly ;  "  she  'a 
»    just  as  pretty  one  time  as  another,  and  one  day  as  another.    Only 

the  days  when  she  used  to  get  letters." 

*  "  Mignonette,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  when  should  I  have  heard 
8  such  a  piece  of  news  from  you  ? " — "  I  never  knew  it  before," 
f    said  Faith. 

"  How  many  hours  does  she  need  for  a  morning  toilette  1 "  said 
f    he,  pursuing    his    researches. — "  Hours  1  "    said  Mrs    Derrick, 
[•    "  you'd  better  say  minutes.     It 's  less  than  an  hour,  commonly." 
^        "  But  I  mean  uncommonly."    Mrs  Derrick  looked  thoroughly 

*  puzzled.     But  Faith  had  got  the  key,  and  hopeless  of  stopping 
Mr  Lindlen  she  thought  me  next  best  thing  waa  to  expedite 

f     matters. 

"  When  I  take  longest,  mother,"  she  suggested,  in  a  low  voice. 
'         "  How  long  would  she  need  to  arrange  orange  flowers  to  her 
satisfaction  ? "  said  Mr  Linden  ;  "  or  white  muslin  1 " — "  Oh ! " 
said  Mrs  Derrick,  setting  down  the  teapot,  with  her  cap  half  filled. 
"  I  didn't  know  what  you  v>ere  talking  about." 

"  I  am  talking  about  next  Thursday,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a 
gay  gentleness  of  manner.  "Because  we  have  decided — or  I 
have — that  Thursday  is  to  be  the  prettiest  day  of  the  week, 
and  now  we  want  to  choose  the  prettiest  time  of  day."  A  little 
liush  6ame  into  Mrs  Derrick's  quiet  face  ;  she  said  not  a  word. 

"  You  are  willing  it  should  be,  then  ? "  Mr  Linden  said. 

The  mother's  "  yes "  was  very  firm  and  clear,  and  yet  not  in 
just  her  usual  tone.  That  came  back  a  minute  after  with  the 
relief  which  a  thought  of  business  always  brings.  "That 
dress  isn't  made,"  she  said.  Mr  Linden's  "  Faith ! "  was  ex- 
pressive. 

"  I  knew  that  it  could  be  done  in  a  day  at  any  time,  Endecott," 
said  Faith,  very  grave  and  flushed.  "It  is  up-stairs  in  my 
drawer,  mother." 

"  Kept  there  by  what  piece  of  superstition  1 "  he  said,  smiling. 
"  Did  you  think  if  you  made  it  up  that  I  would  never  come  back  P 
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Friday  passed  all  too  swiftly.  Not  in  much  work,  so  far  as 
Faith  was  concerned,  imless  so  far  as  Mr  Linden  gave  her  work. 
Apparently  she  had  been  out  of  his  sight  loTi%  «Msvy.^^\«fc 
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not  in  the  mood  to  let  her  be  so  any  more.  Saturday  folloived 
close  in  Friday's  steps  until  after  dinner,  then  came  a  move.  For 
Pet  and  Reuben  were  to  come  in  the  afternoon  train  ;  and  Mr 
Linden,  going  with  Jerry  to  the  station  to  meet  them,  summoned 
Faith  to  give  her  "  sweet  company." 

So  far  as  the  station  Faith  gave  it,  but  there  she  drew  back 
into  the  farthest  comer  of  the  waggon,  and  waited,  while  Mr 
Linden  walked  up  and  down  between  the  waggon  and  the  front 
platform.  Waited  and  watched  furtively  everything,  him  and 
the  people  that  spoke  to  him,  with  those  strange  eyes  that  saw 
everythmg  new.  Then  came  the  whistle,  the  rush  and  roar  of 
the  train,  the  moment's  lull,  and  then  Faith  saw  the  three  she 
looked  for  coming  towards  her.  Reuben  a  little  in  advance  with 
Miss  Linden's  travelling  bag,  she  with  one  hand  on  her  brother's 
shoulder  and  her  eyes  on  his  face,  coming  rather  slowly  after, 
talking,  asking  questions,  some  of  which  Faith  could  almost  guess 
from  the  look  and  smile  with  which  they  were  answered.  It  was 
a  pretty  picture ;  she  felt  as  if  she  knew  them  both  better  for 
seeing  it.  Before  they  had  quite  reached  the  waggon,  Pet  received 
an  answer  which  made  her  quit  Mr  Linden  with  a  little  spring 
and  leave  him  to  follow  with  Reuben.  And  Faith  had  opened 
the  waggon  door. 

"  Faun,  you  dear  child,'*  said  Miss  Linden,  "  what  have  you 
■^een  doing  with  yourself,  or  what  has  anybody  done  with  you,  to 
stow  you  away  here  like  a  forgotten  parcel  ? "  She  had  entered 
the  waggon  no  farther  than  to  rest  one  knee  there,  holding  both 
Faith's  hands,  and  looking  at  her  with  full,  bright,  loving  eyes. 
"  How  came  Endecott  to  leave  you  here,  alone  ? " 

"  Two  people  must  be  alone,  if  they  are  not  together,"  said  Mr 
Linden.  "  Pet,  shall  I  put  you  in  or  out  ?"  She  laughed,  jump- 
ing into  the  waggon  then,  and  twining  one  arm  about  Faith's 
waist,  much  like  a  spray  of  woodbine. 

"  What  do  you  thmk  I  have  asked  him  ?"  she  whispered,  "and 
what  do  you  think  he  has  told  me  ? " — "  I  don't  know'"  said 
Faith,  "  but  I  guess."  * 

A  significant  clasp  of  the  woodbine  answered  that,  then  the 
hand  rested  in  a  quiet  embrace. 

"  How  well  he  looks  ! "  she  said,  her  eyes  taking  glad  note  of 
one  figure  on  the  seat  before  them.  "Faith,  how  are  youl"— 
"  I  am  well."  Nothing  could  be  quieter  in  its  kind.  «  Did  he 
tell  you  what  he  is  going  to  do  to-morrow,  Pet  ? " — "  No  "  she 
said,  looking  her  quick  inquiry.  Faith's  face  might  have  told 
her  before  she  spoke ;  such  a  joy  sat  gravely  on  her  brow  and  in 
the  depth  of  her  eyes. 

"  If  you  go  to  church  to-morrow,  you  will  know." 
^   A  sudden  flush,  both  of  cheeks  and  eyes,  bore  witness  to  the 
interest  of  this  news.    The  look  met  Faith's  for  a  moment,  then 
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rested  on  Mr  Linden,  and  then  with  that  little  tide  of  feeling 
deepening  its  sweet  flow,  the  eyes  fell,  the  nnbent  lips  wavered 
and  txemDled.  Faith  ventured  only  a  silent  act  of  freemasonry ; 
a  fast  clasp  of  her  fingers  round  Miss  Linden's  hand  that  rested 
on  her  waist ;  but  maybe  never  yet  in  their  short  friendship  had 
they  felt  their  hearts  beat  so  close  together. 

There  was  more  discussion  of  various  things  that  evening  than 
Faith  cared  for,  but  it  could  not  be  helped.  Sunday  brought  a 
lull  of  discussions.  But  the  gravity  which  sat  on  Faith's  face 
that  morning  was  not  the  less  but  the  more.  If  a  guardian  angel 
had  shown  himseK  bodily,  his  face  might  have  worn  such  a  pure 
distance  from  low  and  trifling  things,  and  like  kindred  with  the 
blue  sky  and  the  truth  it  emblematises.  That  day  was  the  first 
of  her  new  life  to  Faith.  Not  such  to  Mr  Linden ;  but  it  was 
the  first  of  her  seeing  him  publicly  take  the  office  to  which  his 
life  was  to  be  given,  and  in  which  hers  was  to  be  by  his  side. 
She  was  a  very  grave  "  sunbeam"  when  she  set  out  to  walk  to 
church,  and  as  clear. 

Never  did  Pattaquasset  see  such  a  coming  to  church, — ^never  in 
the  remembrance  of  Mr  Somers.  They  came  from  all  over  ;  the 
country  was  gleaned,  and  many  a  fire  was  raked  up  on  the  hearth- 
stone that  day  which  most  Simdays  got  leave  to  Dum  and  some- 
body to  watch  it.  The  fishermen  came  from  Quapaw,  and  the 
labourers  from  the  farms  all  over  the  country ;  those  who  did 
not  directly  know  Mr  Linden,  knew  of  him,  and  knew  such 
things  of  him  that  they  would  not  have  missed  this  opportunity 
of  hearing  him  speak,  for  a  week's  wages.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  boys  he  had  taught,  they  knew  him ;  and  they 
came  in  mass,  with  all  their  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  to  the 
remotest  degree,  provided  they  were  not  geographically  too  remote. 
The  upper  society  of  Pattaquasset  lost  not  a  man  nor  a  woman  ; 
they  were  all  there,  some  with  great  love,  others  with  great 
curiosity.  The  Stoutenburghs  had  plumed  themselves.  Mr 
Simlins  was  as  upright  as  his  new  beaver.  Miss  Essie  de  Staff 
with  magnified  black  eyes;  Judge  Harrison  with  benevolent 
anticipation.  Mr  Stephens  the  fisherman  had  driven  his  little 
lame  child  down  to  tne  Pattaquasset  church,  "  for  once ; "  Jona- 
than Ling  was  there  with  his  wife,  having  left  the  eldest  child  to 
keep  house,  and  both  being  in  great  smartness  and  expectation. 
Jonathan  Fax  was  there  and  his  new  wife  ;  the  one  with  a  very 
grave  head,  the  other  with  a  very  light  one,  and  faces  accordingly. 
Mrs  Derrick  and  Pet  had  long  ago  been  quietly  seated,  when 
through  that  full  house,  after  her  Sunday-school  duties  were  over, 
Faith  came  in.  Her  colour  was  very  bright,  and  she  trembled, 
but  it  was  not  because  many  saw  in  her  an  object  of  curiosity, 
though  Faith  remembered  it,  at  that  time  she  did  not  care.  She 
felt  tne  stillness  of  expectation  that  filled  tht  ko^oA^^sEr^i^N^tf^^^ 
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liie  litUe  r^.-src.ur  of  iounl  now  and  then  chimed  ■owell:t:' 
p-.::cr  of  cliiliiah  feet  thip  followed  her  up  the  auie  spoisi" 
k-  vr/.v  : "»  r.cr  wri^u^ht-Tip  le^lin:?  of  the  other  one  of  her  cIjb 
•v:.  ".-rl  :  fHoT  him  wirh  sul-h  delight,  that  Faith  fclsis- 
:hr  '^-rrv  M::!.^  ?^ iri:  l:r.^  siiLce  received  in  ac  the  golden^^ 
•.v^-  i-.rrZL  tr.rr^j  Ir.  i'::e_  ch-xrch,  to  hear  once  more  his  bd)T^ 
tcvl.-r.  ^"p.:-  tl*c  I  whit  other  an^l  win^  stirred  in  the?^ 
I  r  vze  : ha:  :! :  :.:':■  I  thrv; jh  from  doer  to  door  /  what  other lEfiea 


Pnrt  nrver  moyed.  Her  head  was  bent,  her  hand  ^alf  snppans 
LAlf  c:r.>:v-i:r.::  in  its  position,  like  any  statue  she  gattneRSi 
even  stirr^-i  when  the  stir  of  every  one'else  told  who  hadcomei 
If  she  hel'i  her  breath  to  hear  eveiy  one  of  hep  brother  3  stewsi^  I 
ia<so»i  hv.  she  did  not  l'X)k at  him ;  did  not  rai^e  her  headiffli^ ' 
tirsr  prayer  was  end-rd  ;  then  her  rapt  gaze  was  as  nnwaverini 

The  sen-ioe  which  followed  could  not  be  measui«d  bv 'i:  | 
cr.linary  line  and  rule  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  power,  coulit-'  i 
tw?  d.-scribel  by  mcjt  of  the  words  which  buzz  down  the  ai^  I 
af:vr  a  popular  semi  on.    There  was  not  the  "newness  of  laoi  \ 
«:  f  a  yoiui^  prea'.^her.  for  almost  from  boyhood  Mr  Linden  hadtei 
at">ut  liis  Masters  work.    To  him  it  was  as  simple  a  thing ^ 
deliver  his  messo-re  to  many  as  to  one, — ^manv,  manv  ci[&^ 
Ivftire  him  had  known  liis  private  ministratiotLs,  andnot  a  feirbi 
thPi^v.LTh   thorn   tlret  known   the  truth ;    and    now   to  all  th* 


.^,  doubted  fiwmirlias 
court  he  had  received  his  credentials. 

There  were  some  there  who  would  never  forget  that  dav.  TheK 
were  many  to  whom  it  seemed,  that  not  the  warm  summer  breeze 
that  lloateil  in  was  gentler  or  sweeter  than  the  feeling  that  filk<l 
the  place.  The  little  lame  girl,  and  her  older  and  rougher  father 
and  mother,  listened  alike  to  their  dear  friend  with  moveless  eves; 
and  drank  such  a  draught  of  those  sweet  waters  as  it  was  long, 
long  since  either  of  them  had  tasted  in  a  church.  It  "was  a  white 
day  for  all  the  fishing  population  ;  and  nothing  would  have  kept 
them  from  coming  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  Essie's  black  eves  lost 
all  their  fire.  Farmer  Simlins,  unknown  to  himself,  sat  and  smiled. 
And  the  one  who  listened  most  tenderly  and  jo\-fully,  listened  in- 
deed quietly  to  the  last  word,  or  till  her  face  liad  leave  to  bow 
■*tself  Irom  sight :  quietly  then  no  longer,  only  that  such  tears 
come  from  no  broken-up'fountaiiis  of  unrest.  They  came  freely 
^  Faith  recalled  and  applied  the  whole  of  her  quoted  sentence  ot 
Paul  to  the  Thessaloniani — 
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**  For  at  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel, 

WE  SPEAK." 

■*  She  was  very  quiet  wlien  tlie  benediction  was  spoken,  but  she 
^~*dpew  her  veil  closely  as  they  lefk  the  church. 
Ki  It  was  a  lingering  getting  out,  even  for  them,  because  others 
t-i would  linger.  Some  tamed  to  look,  some  stayed  to  speak ;  and  if 
^Mr  Linden  had  had  twenty  hands  they  would  aU.  have  found 
»i  employment.  Part  of  this  the  two  veHed  figures  saw  as  they 
?  V  made  their  way  to  the  door,  and  there  Miss  Liaden  paused  and 
L-S  looked  back.  The  broad  stream  of  sunlight  that  lay  across  the 
ip  church,  the  shadowy  background  figures, — ^in  that  very  spot  of 
light  Mr  Linden  made  a  never-to-be-forgotten  picture.  Reuben 
K  Taylor  stood  close  behind  him,  a  step  back,  looking  down  ;  little 
«   Ency  Stephens,  perched  upon  the  pew  cudiions,  had  one  hand  ; 

■  Robbie  Waters,  far  down  below,  the  other.    Phil  Davids  and  his 

■  father,  Squire  Stoutenburgh,  and  some  of  the  Quapaw  fishermen, 
«  made  up  the  group.  Pet  gave  one  look,  and  then  she  went  swiftly 
t    down  the  steps  and  on. 

f  The  afternoon  was  like  the  morning.  Not  a  creature  was 
n  missing  of  all  who  from  far  and  near  had  filled  the  house  in  the 
f  former  part  of  the  day  ;  and  doubtless  it  was  well  that  Mr  Somers 
I  could  not  hear  the  spoken  and  unspoken  wishes  that  would  have 
i  unseated  him  and  caused  him  to  relinquish  for  ever  his  charge  in 
\     Pattaquasset. 

r  The  afternoon  air  was  en^icinff,  the  afternoon  walk  home  very 
[  lingering  ;  then  standing  in  the  hall  to  look  and  taste  it  still,  the 
sweet  peace  of  everythmg  seemed  to  enter  every  heart.  Even 
Pet,  who  all  day  had  been  unhewd  and  almost  unseen,  stood  with 
clasped  hands  looking  out ;  and  onlv  the  heavy  eyes  spoke  of  the 
oppression  that  had  been.  But  as  sne  looked  the  tears  came  back 
again^  and  then  she  turned  to  Mr  Linden,  wrapping  her  arms 
round  his  neck. 

"  Endy,  Endy  !  do  you  remember  the  first  time  we  talked  of 
this  day?" 

Mr  Linden  gave  back  her  caresses  without  a  word,  but  with  ft 
look  of  pain  that  Faith  had  rarely  seen  on  his  face.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  he  spoke.     "  Dear  Pet,  she  knows  it  now  I " 

Miss  Linden  looked  up  then,  mastering  her  tears,  and  with  a 
broken  "Formve  me,  Endy" — she  kissed  him  and  went  away  up 
stairs.  But  Mr  Linden  did  not  look  out  any  more.  He  went 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  resting  his  face  on  his  hand,  sat  there 
alone  and  stilly  until  Faith  came  to  call  him  to  tea. 


II  i« 
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•*Now,  my  two  pets,"  said  Mr  Lmden,  as  they  ledft  the  tahle,  mi 
Monday  momiDg,  **  what  are  you  going  to  do  V — "  J  am  going  to 
work,*'  said  his  sister.  ^  Mis  Denick  and  I  haTe  business  on 
hand.     You  can  have  Faith." 

"  There  is  an  impression  of  that  sort  on  my  own  mind." 

*'  But  I  mean  to-^y.  Except  for  about  five  minutes  every  hH 
hour." 

**  It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  say  what  I  am  going  to  do^' 
observed  Faith,  quietly. 

"  If  that  is  a  little  piece  of  self-assertion,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
"  allow  me  respectfully  to  remark  that  my  '  impression'  had  no 
reference  to  the  present  time.    Do  you  feel  mollified  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Faith,  laughing.    "  You  are  wide  of  the  mark." 

**  Then  will  you  please  to  state  your  intentions  1  So  far  tram 
being  needless,  it  will  be  what  Mi  Somers  would  call  *  gratify- 
ing.'" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Faith,  merrily.  "  I  understand  that  if  I 
tell  you,  you  will  say  I  have  no  time  for  them ! " 

"  For  them !— enigmatical  Who  told  you  what  I  would  say  ? 
—Ask  me."    But  Faith  laughed. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  Pet  and  you  some  waffles  for  tea." 

"  Do  they  require  more  time  than  shortcakes  ?  " 

Faith  stood  before  him  quietly  as  if  she  had  a  great  deal  to  gay. 
"  I  am  going  to  make  bread,  for  mother  and  all  of  us." 

"  What  else  ] "— "  Sponge-cake,  I  think." 

«  And  after  that  ? "— "  Crust  for  pot-pie." 

"Deplus  ?''— "  Curds,"  said  Faith,  looking  down  now. 

"  Pourquoy,  Mademoiselle  ? " — "  To  eat,"  said  Faith,  demurelv. 

«  You  like  them."  ^ 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  prefer  you." 

"  Each  in  its  way,"  replied  Faith,  admirably  well,  but  with  a 
glance,  nevertheless. 

"  There  is  only  one  in  my  way,"  said  Mir  Linden.  "  Well,  does 
that  complete  the  circuit  ? — I  suppose  nothing  need  go  between 
cheese  and  bread  but  waffles  ? " 

"  I  shall  wish — and  I  suppose  you  would  wish  that  I  should, 
look  over  strawberries."  ^ 

"  Where  do  you  commonly  do  all  these  things  ?  " 

"The  sponge-cake  and  the  strawberries  in  the  other  2x>om — 
other  things  in  the  kitchen," 

"  We  may  as  weU  begin  as  we  are  to  go  on  ! "  said  Mr  Linden. 
"  K  you  will  not  come  and  keep  me  company  I  must  do  that  for 
you.  Faith,  I  think  Miss  Essie  s  statement  of  facts  waa  much  like 
the  artistic  representation  of  lions  and  men,  in  the  fable  ! " 
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Faith  did  not  at  all  dislike  tliis  compoundiiig  of  matters ;  and  so 
the  strawberries  were  looked  over,  ana  the  sponge-cake  beaten  in 
the  dining-room ;  with  various  social  enlivenings.  For  besides 
Mr  Linden's  calls  upon  her  attention,  and  the  subiects  by  him 
presented  to  be  looked  over  along  with  the  strawberries,  Faith 
made  now  and  then  a  run  into  the  kitchen  to  see  Mrs  Derrick  or 
Cindy  there ;  and  if  the  runs  upstairs  were  less  frequent,  they 
took  more  time.  For  Miss  Bezac  had  arrived,  and  she  and  Miss 
Linden  were  deep  in  the  white  folds  of  Faith's  muslin  dress. 
There  too  was  Mrs  Derrick,  for  the  touch  and  the  making  of  that 
dress  stirred  her  very  heart  Faith  was  often  in  demand, — ^not 
to  use  her  needle,  but  her  taste— or  to  be  fitted,  or  "  tried  on  "  as 
Miss  Bezac  said. 

Coming  back  from  one  of  these  "  trying "  visits  to  the  three 
workers,  Faith  found  Mr  Linden  by  the  sitting-room  table ; 
before  him  a  package,  in  his  hands  a  letter. 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "come  and  look  at  this."  Faith  ran  in  from 
the  strawberries. 

"  Rosy  fingers  are  not  needed,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  but  as  eyea 
are  first  called  for  they  may  pass.  Sit  down  here  by  me, 
Mignonette,  and  take  off  this  wrapping  paper." 

Which  very  curiously  and  amusedly,  and  now  with  a  little 
suspicious  tinge  in  her  cheeks,  Faith  did ;  remarking  that  she 
could  not  help  her  fingers  being  rosy, 

"Keep  the  roses  to  their  cnosen  location,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
gi-avely,  as  the  first  paper  parted  right  and  left  and  showed  a  second, 
which  bore  this  inscription  :  "  For  Mrs  Endecott  Linden,  with 
the  warmest  regards  and  respects  of  W.  and  L.  Olyphant."  Faith 
suddenly  jumped  up,  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  whisked  back  to 
the  strawberries,  where  she  was  found  diligently  putting  the 
hulls  into  a  dish  by  themselves. 

"  Mignonette,  your  fingers  will  be  more  rosy  than  ever."  Mr 
Linden  spoke  from  the  doorway  where  he  stood  watching  her. 
Then  coming  forward  he  laid  a  key  on  the  table.  "  That  belongs 
to  you." 

"  Wouldn't  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  it  ?  You  see  I 
am  busy." — "  No,  my  dear,  I  will  not  be  so  good.  You  shall 
have  that  pleasure,  as  a  reward  for  running  away.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  this  letter  1 " 

"  If  you  please,"  Faith  said,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

"  You  shall  read  it  to  yourseK  if  you  like  better ; "  but  he  read 
it  to  her  after  alL  It  was  a  pret^  letter,  showing  so  well  Mr 
Linden's  place  in  the  writer's  affection  that  Faith  cofold  not  but 
enjoy  it.  Neither  could  she  dislike  the  meUgget^toi  humilL 
though  they  did  cost  her  a  few  loses.  As  to  the  T^fTltlli^itf.ffff 
package  the  letter  gave  no  hint. 

"mat  is  that  the  key  o^  Eni^s"  die 
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tlie  letter  was  finished. — "  I  don't  kaow.^  Faith  went  on  with 
her  gtrawberries. 

Tlirough  the  open  hall  door  came  little  uneTen  steps,  trackiiig 
on  through  other  open  doors,  even  to  the  dining-iooin ;  there  tlie 
steps  and  Charles  Twelfth  came  to  a  pause. 

"  Ma  said,"  he  b^an,  then  fixed  his  eyes  and  mind  on  Mr 
Linden  with  a  concentration  that  was  maryelloiifl.  The  general 
attire  and  appearance  of  the  little  potentate  were  as  usual,  but 
both  hands  were  in  use  to  support  a  heavy  mass  of  red  coni 
hugged  up  to  his  blue  apron  in  the  most  afipiectionate  manner. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  Charles  Twelfth  withdrew  his  attention  from 
Mr  Linden  long  enough  to  set  the  coral  on  the  floor,  then  gazed 
anew,  with  his  nands  behind  him. 

"  Charley  1 "  said  Faith,  laughing,  "  what  are  you  doing,  aaid 
what  have  you  done  ?  " — "  Ma  said,"  began  the  child,  stopping 
short  as  before. 

"  Charles  Twelfth,"  said  Mr  Linden,  holding  out  his  hand,  "do 
you  never  use  anything  but  your  eyes  ?  Come  here  and  speak 
to  me.  Who  is  prime  minister  now  ? " — '^  You,"  was  the  very 
prompt  reply.     "Ma  said  so  yesterday." 

The  laugh  in  Mr  Linden's  eyes  as  he  looked  at  Faith  was  a 
thing  to  see.  "  Faith,"  he  said,  "  the  conversation  is  in  your 
hands." 

Faith  was  in  doubtful  readiness  to  spe^  **  Charley,"  she  said, 
as  soon  as  she  could,  "  come  here.  Was  that  all  your  ma  said  f " 
— "  No,"  said  the  boy,  "  she  said  a  heap  more.** 

**  Well,  what  did  you  come  here  for  to-day  ? " — "  I  came  to  fetch 
that "  said  Charles  Twelfth,  with  another  sigh. 

"  Poor  child  1  What  did  you  bring  it  for,  Charley  ?  " — «  Why 
for  you,"  said  Charley.  "Ma  said  she  didn't  know  when  it 
oughter  to  come,  and  she  guessed  you  'd  like  it,  'cause  it  used  to 
live  off  in  the  place  where  you  said  they  eat  up  babies  and 
people."  And  Cnarles  TweKth's  eyes  grew  large  and  round  with 
the  announcement  "And  ma  said  wie's  sorry  'twam't  more. 
I  ain't." 

Faith's  eyes  went  to  Mr  Linden  with  a  flash  and  a  burst  of 
the  imcontrollable  little  laugh  ;  but  after  that  they  were  sus- 
piciously downcast,  and  Faith  busied  herseK  in  providing  little 
Charles  Tv^elfth  with  the  refreshment  of  a  good  saucer  of  sugaied 
strawberries,  with  which  he  sat  down  in  a  comer  much  consoled. 
And  when  he  was  setting  off  again  Faith  gave  him  a  whispei-ed 
message  to  ask  his  mother  to  come  and  see  her  on  Thursday. 
Just  what  Mr  Linden  saw  in  the  piece  of  red  coral  he  did  not 
declare,  but  when  Faith  came  back  to  the  table  he  was  looking  at 
it  very  fixedly. 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  the  worst  token,  nor  the  worst 
)^  that  might  be.    What  a  shy  child  you  were  that  first 
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time  I  took  you  down  there  1  And  you  have  not  changed  any 
too  much,  he  added,  canying  her  off  to  the  other  room.  '^  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  ought  to  be  indulged.  Suppose  you  open  this 
box." — "  You  do  it,  please,  Endecott,"  she  said,  with  a  crimson 
rush  to  her  cheeks. 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  explosive  material  under  such 
an  address  ;  however,  if  there  is,  I  prefer  that  my  hands  should 
fire  the  train.  Stand  back.  Faith ! ''  And  wilJi  cautious  and 
laughing  deliberation  the  key  was  turned  and  the  lid  raised.  It 
was  a  very  plain  lid,  by  the  way,  mere  white  nine. 

"  There  is  nothing  here  (that  appears)  but  silk  paper  and  cotton 
— not  gun  cotton,  probably,"  said  Mr  Linden.  "Faith,  do  you 
wish  me  to  risk  my  safety  any  further  ? " — **  Yes." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  have  more  courage.  K  I  am  to  open  all 
your  boxes  I  shall  have  my  hands  full,  and — ne  voiu  en  deplaUe 
— I  would  rather  see  the  work  in  yours."  And  she  was  seated 
before  the  portentous  pine  box,  Mr  Linden  keeping  his  stand  at 
her  side.  Faith  blushed  and  didn't  like  it,  but  applied  her  fingers 
with  a  sort  of  fearful  delicacy  to  the  silk  paper  and  cotton,  re- 
moving one  after  the  other. 

The  box  had  interior  divisions,  by  way  of  help  to  the  silk 
paper,  its  different  contents  being  thus  more  securely  separated. 
Faith's  fingers,  exploring  among  the  papers,  brought  out,  first  a 
silver  chocolate  pot,  then  the  dainty  china  cups  for  the  same, 
then  the  spoons,  m  size  and  shape  just  suiting  the  cups.  Spoons 
and  chocolati^re  were  marked  with  the  light  mitials  ;  the  cups- 
chocolate  colour  themselves,  that  no  drop  of  the  dark  beverage 
might  hurt  their  beauty — had  each  a  delicate  ^t  F.  L.  twining 
about  the  handle. 

If  the  givers  could  have  seen  the  gift  uncovered  and  inspected, 
the  rosy  delight  in  Faith's  cheeks,  the  pleasure  in  her  eye  I  they 
would  have  considered  themselves  rewarded.  She  looked  and 
bent  over  the  pretty  things,  her  attitude  and  blush  half  veiling 
her  admiration  and  satislaction,  but  there  was  no  veiling  them 
when  she  looked  up  at  Mr  Linden.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  lie  cho- 
colate," she  said,  naively ;  but  it  was  worth  a  hunored  remarks 
of  eestJietic  criticism. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  do,''  he  said,  stooping  to  kiss  her.  "  Faith,  one 
would  almost  imagine  some  bird  of  the  air  had  told  them  our 
chocolate  associations.^ 

"  Now,  won't  you  put  these  back  for  me  ? "  said  Faith,  "  because, 
if  that  sponge-cake  is  to  get  done  to-day,  I  haven't  two  minutes  to 
lose." 

The  pretty  chocolati^re  was  but  the  beginning,  as  Faith  soon 
found — ^found  to  her  most  utter  and  unbounded  astonishment 
though  to  that  of  no  one  else. 

Tmesday  arrived  a  packet  from  Madame  Duaivt^^  ^rrkss&. 
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panied  "by  a  note  of  affection  and  congrattilation.  The  pre- 
sent was  peculiar.  A  satin  sachet^  embroidered  after  the  httl© 
Frenchwoman's  desire,  and  to  do  it  justice,  very  ezc[uisitely 
scented,  was  the  first  thing.  A  set  of  window-curtains  and 
toilet-cover,  of  a  curious  and  elaborate  pattern  of  netting,  made 
of  very  find  thread — a  manufacture  in  which  Madame  Danforth 
delighted,  and  on  which  she  prided  herself — was  the  second 
thing.  The  third  was  a  pretty  breakfast  service  of  French 
china. 

Faith  enjoyed  them  all,  with  some  amusement  and  some  plea- 
sure of  possession,  and  not  a  littie  affectionate  remembrance. 
Even  the  sachet,  in  this  view,  was  particularly  precious ;  that 
was  the  only  use  Faith  saw  in  it.  But  the  next  arrival  gave  her 
a  great  start. 

It  was  again  this  time  a  deal  box,  but  immensely  heavy,  and 
it  was  a  strong  box  that  Faith  did  not  attempt  to  open,  marked 
only  "  Grover  and  Baker,"  which  told  her  nothing.  There  was 
no  occasion  indeed.  A  note  was  delivered  with  the  box,  and  a 
small  covered  basket  The  note  conveyed  the  assurance  of  Sophy 
Harrison's  love,  and  a  request  that  Faith  would  let  her  show  it  on 
the  present  occasion.     It  went  on — 

"Papa  has  sent  you,  dear  Faith,  an  odd  thing  for  a  present — 
for  tuck  a  present — ^but  I  haven't  been  able  to  put  it  out  of  his 
head.  He  insists  it  is  what  you  ought  to  have,  and  that  he 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  to  you.  To  save  you  the 
trouble  of  opening  the  box  before  you  want  it,  I  will  state  that  it 
contains  a  seznng  machine.  Papa  has  taken  great  pains  to  satisfy 
himself,  but  it  is  certainly  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best.  My  offer- 
ing, dear  Faith,  is  in  the  basket,  and  may  be  looked  at  with  less 
difficulty." 

Miss  Sophy's  offering  was  a  kindly  one.  She  had  sent  a  little 
invoice  of  silver  spoons  and  forks.  Faith  was  pleased  ;  and  yet 
she  looked  grave,  and  very  grave,  over  these  tmngs.  She  made 
no  remark  whatever  to  say  why. 

If  no  one  else  knew  there  was  to  be  a  wedding,  at  least  the 
express  man  did ;  and  probably  in  his  mind  joined  these  new 
packages  with  those  he  had  so  often  brought  before,  very  com- 
iortably.  The  next  arrival  was  a  delicate  pair  of  silver  salt- 
cellars and  spoons  from  Mr  Alcott ;  then  a  Httle  framed  sketdi 
from  the  Captain  of  the  Vulcan,  portraying  the  meeting  of  two 
steamers  at  sea,  with  these  words  underneath — "The  despatch 

fost."     At  which  Mr  Linden  looked  with  much  amiuement. 
'aith  was  delighted. 

First  on  Wednesday  morning  came  Miss  Bezac,  bringing  the 
well-assorted  tokens  of  an  elaborate  needle-book  and  a  simple 
bread  trencher  and  knife  ;  and  staying  only  long  enough  to  say, 
^  You  see,  Faith^  what  made  me  thini  of  this^  was  that  the  first 
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time  I  heard  of  thaty  was  when  you  came  in  for  bread  and  milk. 
And  now  you  11  have  to  think  of  me,  whether  you  sew  or  eat." 
With  which  triumphant  sentiment  Miss  Bezac  departed. 

They  say  ill  news  flies  fast — ^in  this  case  so  did  the  good  ; 
certainlypeople  are  quick  to  hear  and  understand  what  pleases 
them.  Tne  mends  who  had  heard  from  Pet  or  Mrs  Iredell  what 
was  to  be,  had  spread  the  information  :  and  in  the  same  sort  of 
way,  from  two  or  three  old  family  dependants  another  class  of  Mr 
Linden's  friends  had  heard  it.  rerhaps  among  all  her  presents 
the  little  tokens  from  these  people  toucned  her  most.  They  came 
queerly  done  up  and  directed,  sometimes  the  more  formal  "  Mrs 
Linden  "  changed  into  an  ill-spelled  "  For  Mr  Endecoil^s  wife  '*— 
or  "  For  the  young  lady,  in  care  of  Mr  lAndenJ*  She  knew  thi 
names  thereto  appended  as  little  as  they  knew  hers  ;  could  only 
guess  the  vocations,  the  tokens  were  various.  A  pair  of  elaborately 
carved  brackets  ;  a  delicate  rustic  footstool,  trimmed  with  acorns 
and  cones ;  a  wooden  screw  pincushion,  with  a  flaming  red  velvet 
top  ;  a  case  of  scissors,  pretty  enough  to  have  come  from  anybody, 
declared  the  trade  of  the  sender  by  the  black  finger-marks  on  the 
brown  wrapper,  and  a  most  mysteriously  compiled  address.  One 
of  the  old  sailors,  who  had  crossed  with  Mr  Lmden  long  ago,  sent 
by  Pet's  hands  a  stuffed  tropical  bird  of  gorgeous  colours ;  a  woman 
who  had  once  been  upper  servant  in  ms  mother's  house,  sent  by 
the  same  messenger  a  white  toilet  cushion,  made  exactly  after  one 
that  had  belonged  to  her  mistress,  and  which  she  had  been  allowed 
to  keep.  It  was  worth  while  to  see  Mr  Linden  examine  these 
things  :  every  name  was  familiar  to  him,  every  one  called  up  some 
story  or  recollection.  Alternating  with  these,  came  richer  presents 
— ^books  and  vases  and  silver ;  then  from  the  poor  people  in  and 
about  Pattaquasset,  a  couple  of  com  husk  mats,  a  nest  of  osier 
baskets.  The  children  brought  wild  flowers  and  wild  strawberries, 
the  fishermen  brought  fish,  till  Mrs  Derrick  said,  "Child,  we 
might  as  well  begin  to  lay  down  for  winter  I " 

Ency  Stephens  having  got  Reuben  to  bring  her  two  fine  long 
razor  sheUs,  transformed  them  into  a  pincushion.  TMs  she  sent, 
with  a  kiss,  by  Mr  Linden. 

"  I  half  promised  her  that  she  might  come  before  the  rest  of 
the  world  to-morrow.  Faith,"  he  said.  "  She  never  saw  any  one 
married,  and  has  the  greatest  desire  to  see  you — and  I  said  if 
you  were  willing,  Reuben  should  bring  her  here  at  one  o'clock." 
Faith  was  just  tnen  exploring  the  contents  of  a  new  package— 
or  rather  two  :  one  of  as  many  spools  of  white  thread  as  she  had 
scholars  in  her  little  class,  (presented  by  Robbie  Waters,)  the 
other  a  wee  far-sent  carved  box  of  curled  maple.  She  looked  up 
with  wet  eyes. 

"  Oh,  let  her  come,  Endecott ;  I  should  like  to  have  her  here." 

J'oith  had  be^i  living  in  a  stiNEinge  atmosphere  tbi&^^^«  ""^N::^ 
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first  presents  that  came  simpl j  pleased  and  amused  her  to  a  gnak 
degree ;  Judge  Hamson's  and  his  daughter's  she  saw  with  a 
strong  admixture  of  painful  feeling.  But  as  tokens  from  rich  and 
poor  began  to  throng  in — not  of  respect  for  her  wedding-day  so 
much  as  of  respect  and  love  for  Mr  Linden — ^Faith's  mood  grew 
Teiy  tender  and  touched.  Never  perpape;  since  the  world  stood, 
did  anybody  receive  wedding  presents  nt>ni  friends  known  and 
unknown  with  a  more  gentle  and  humble  heart-return  to  the 
senders.  There  was  no  least  thing  of  them  all  that  Faith  did  not 
dearly  value  ;  it  told  her  of  something  so  much  better  than  the 
gifts,  and  it  signified  of  a  link  that  bound  her  with  that  Hot 
beautiful  to  her  eyes  the  meanest  of  all  those  trifles  did  seem !  and 
for  the  rest,  she  was  as  quick  to  be  delighted  with  what  was  reallj 
beautiful,  and  glad  of  wnat  would  be  r^dly  useful,  as  any  senable 
child  could  have  been.  So  the  amusement  with  which  the  week 
b^an  changed  into  a  grave,  loving,  and  somewhat  timid  apprecift> 
tion  of  each  new  arrival 

Meanwhile,  on  Faith's  table  stood  a  little  silver  saucepan,  sent  I 
by  Mrs  Somers  with  the  sa^e  remark  that  she  would  want  it  for 
others  if  not  for  herself ;  and  near  by,  a  beautiful  butter-cup  aiMl 
knife  from  Mrs  Stoutenburgh.  With  the  butter-cnp  trotted  down 
a  little  mountain  pony,  with  the  daintiest  saddle  and  bridle  that 
the  Squire  could  find  for  money. 

Miss  Linden's  love  had  chosen  for  itself  sundry  channels  ;  from 
the  silver  knives,  of  all  sorts,  which  made  their  appearance  now, 
to  various  comforts,  great  and  small,  which  were  to  await  her 
brother  and  sister  in  their  new  home.  In  those  Mrs  Iredell  too 
had  a  share  ;  her  present  token  was  a  silver  teanservice,  whereon 
the  chasing  developed  itself  in  sprays  of  mignonette.  A  mark  of 
attention  which  Mr  Linden  at  least  appreciated. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

It  was  very  early  indeed  in  the  still  sweet  morning  of  Thursday, 
when  Faith  threw  open  the  windows  and  blinds  of  the  sitting- 
room.  No  one  was  abroad,  and  not  even  a  wind  moving.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees  hung  motionless,  except  where  a  bird  stirred 
them  ;  the  dawn  was  growing  slowly  into  day ;  sweet  odouia, 
called  forth  by  the  dew,  floated  up  to  the  windows,  and  the 
twitter  and  song  of  the  birds  floated  in.  The  freshness  and 
stillness  and  calmness  of  all  the  earth  was  most  sw^eet.  Faith 
could  not  read ;  she  knelt  upon  a  low  cushion  at  the  open 
window,  and  leaned  her  arms  upon  the  sill  to  look  out,  and 
breathe,  and  think  and  pray.  The  morning  was  not  unlike  her. 
She  was  as  fresh,  and  as  grave,  and  as  still ;  and  there  was  a 
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little  flutter  now  and  then  too  in  her  heart,  that  went  with 
nothing  worse  than  the  song  of  the  birda,  though  it  stiired  Bome* 
thing  more  than  the  leaves  of  the  branches.  So  Mr  Linden  found 
her. 

So  she  met  them  all  at  breakfast ;  with  the  same  unready  eyes 
and  lips  that  Mr  Linden  had  seen  before.  It  was  odd  how  Faith 
seemed  to  have  put  off  the  full  realisation  of  Thursday  till  Thurs- 
day came.  After  breakfast  she  was  making  her  escape,  but  was 
detained  before  she  reached  the  staircase.  What  it  was  that  Mr 
Linden  fastened  in  her  dress,  Faith  could  not  have  told ;  neither 
did  his  words  tell  her. 

'^  You  must  not  think  me  extravagant,  Mignonette ;  these  are 
some  old  gems  of  mine  which  I  want  you  to  wear  in  this  form.** 
He  gave  her  one  grave  kiss  and  let  her  go.  Faith  sped  up  stairs  ; 
and  with  a  fluttering  heart  went  to  see  what  Mr  Linden  had 
done.  Yes,  they  were  eems ;  clear,  steadfast,  as  the  eternal  truth 
which  they  signified  ;  me  blue  sapphires  shone  upon  Faith's  white 
dress. 

Faith  was  alone ;  and  she  sat  before  the  glass  an  odd  long 
while,  studying  the  brooch  where  Mr  Linden  had  placed  it. 
Her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  with  much  the  same  sort  of  face 
with  which  she  used  long  ago  to  study  Pet's  letters,  or  some 
lesson  that  Pefs  brother  had  set  her.  fbx)m  the  sapphires  Faith 
turned  to  her  Bible.  She  was  not,  or  would  not  be  interrupted, 
till  it  was  time  to  attend  to  business. 

The  first  business  was  presented  for  her  attention  by  Miss 
Linden,  who  came  in,  basket  in  hand.  There  was  no  need  to 
ask  what  it  was,  such  a  breath  of  orange  flowers  and  roses  fill^ 
the  room.  She  found  Faith  ready ;  her  hair  dress^  as  it  always 
was  ;  her  mind  too,  to  judge  by  appearances.  Only  Faith  was  a 
little  more  quiet  than  usual  With  the  very  quietness  of  love 
and  sympathy.  Pet  did  her  part ;  with  the  swiftest  fingers,  the 
most  noiseless  steps.  SHent  as  Mrs  Derrick  or  Faith  herself, 
only  a  sparkle  or  the  eyes,  a  pretty  flush  on  the  cheeks,  said 
that  she  viewed  the  matter  from  a  ^;reater  distance.  And  yet 
hardly  that,  so  far  as  one  of  the  parties  was  concerned.  Nevet 
putting  her  hand  forward  where  Mrs  Derrick's  liked  to  be,  it 
was  most  efficient  in  other  places.  Both  used  their  skill  to  put 
the  soft  muslin  safely  over  laith's  smooth  hair,  but  then  Mrs 
Derrick  was  left  to  fasten  and  adjust  ^it — Pet  applied  herself  to 
adjusting  the  flowers.  How  dainty  they  were !  those  tiny 
bunches  !  sprays  of  myrtle  and  orange  flowers,  or  a  white  rose- 
bud and  a  more  trailing  stem  of  ivy  geranium  ;  the  breast-knot 
just  touched  with  purple  heliotrope  and  one  blush  rose.  Kneel- 
ing at  her  feet  to  put  on  the  rosetted  slippers,  Pet  looked  up  at 
her  new  sister  with  all  her  heart  in  her  eyes.  And  Faith  lookied 
down  at  her— like  a  child. 
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She  bad  been  dressed  in  Pef  s  room — as  being  laiger  and  man 
commodious  than  the  one  where  Faith  had  stowed  heiself  latdj 
and  when  the  dressing  was  done  she  sat  down  bjr  the  open  window, 
and  with  the  odd  capriciousness  of  the  mina  at  certain  time^ 
thought  of  the  day  when  Mr  Linden  had  thrown  her  np  the  cov- 
slip  ball, — and  in  the  same  breath  wondered  who  was  going  to 
take  her  down-stairs  ! 

Pet  finished  all  that  had  been  left  unfinished  of  her  own  diess, 
then  in  her  rose-coloured  summer  silk,  white  gloves  in  her  hand, 
white  flowers  on  her  breast,  she  came  and  stood  by  Faith.  Mn 
Derrick  had  gone  down-stairs.  It  was  close  upon  one  o^dock 
now ;  the  shadows  were  losing  their  directness  and  taking  a 
slant  line,  the  labourers  were  coming  back  to  their  work,  stand- 
ing about  and  taking  off  their  coats,  waiting  for  the  clock  to 
strike.  Miss  Linden  stood  drawing  on  her  gloves.  Faith  gaye 
her  one  swift  glance,  which  rest^  for  a  second  on  her  fece 
with  a  look  of  loving  gratitude.  A  flush  rose  to  her  cheek,  as  if 
it  might  have  been  the  reflection  of  Miss  Linden's  dress ;  bat  it 
was  not  that,  for  it  paled  again. 

One  o'clock. 

It  would  have  seemed  a  less  weird  sort  of  thing  if  the  clock 
had  made  a  little  more  fuss, — twelve  strokes,  or  even  eleven, 
would  have  been  something  tangible ;  but  that  one  clang- 
scarce  heard  before  it  was  gone,  dying  away  on  the  June  breeze, 
— ^what  a  point  of  time  it  seemed  !    The  waves   of  air  were  hut 

I'ust  at  rest,  when  Mrs  Derrick  opened  the  door  and  came  in ; 
ler  black  dress  and  white  cap  setting  off  a  face  and  demeanour 
which,  with  all  their  wonted  sweet  placidness,  and  amid  all  the 
tender  influences  of  the  day,  kept  too  their  wonted  energy. 

"  Come,  pretty  child  I  "  she  said. 

Faith  was  readjr,  and  followed  her  mother  without  a  question. 
In  the  hall  Mr  Linden  stood  waiting  for  her,  and  she  was  given 
into  his  care  ;  though  again  Faith  lost  the  look  which  passed 
between  the  two, — she  saw  only  the  startling  white  of  Mr  Linden's 
gloves.  He  handed  her  down-stairs,  then  gave  her  his  arm  and 
took  her  in  ;  Mrs  Derrick  going  first,  and  Pet  following. 

There  were  but  six  or  eight  people  there.  On  one  side  sat 
Mrs  Iredell  in  her  rich  dress  ;  the  rest  were  standing,  except 
little  Ency  Stephens,  who  was  in  one  of  her  perched  up  positions 
by  the  window.  Mr  Somers  was  lingering  about  his  position,  his 
vafe  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  were  opposite  to  Mrs  IredelL 
Reuben  Tavlor  furthest  back  of  all,  in  the  shadow  of  Enc/s 
window.  ti[er  little  cry  was  the  only  sound  as  they  came  in,  and 
that  hardly  louder  than  a  sigh  of  delight. 

Ftathdid  not  hear  it,  nor  look  at  anybody-.    Yet  she  did  not 

all  nor  abashed.  A  piece  of  very  timid  gravity 
st  her  knew  her  to  be ;  but  hardly  any  person 
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farther  offi  A  very  lovely  iningling  of  shy  dignity  and  humility 
"was  in  her  face  and  air  as  she  stood  before  Mr  Somers  ;  those  who 
saw  it  never  forgot 

Except  I  must  that  same  Mr  Somers !  He  saw  only  a  pretty 
bride,  whose  orange  flowers  and  roses  were  very  sweet.  He  had 
seen  many  pretty  brides  before,  and  orange  flowers  were  not  new 
to  him.  And  he  pronounced  his  part  of  the  service  which 
followed,  with  gratification,  certainly.  Mr  Somers  was  always 
gracious,  and  to-day  he  was  admiring  ;  but  yet  with  no  more  sense 
of  what  he  was  about  then  when  a  hundred  times  before  he  had 
pronounced  it  for — very  different  people  1 

However,  there  is  a  great  system  of  compensations  in  this 
world  ;  and  on  this  occasion  there  was  in  other  members  of  the 
party  so  much  sense  of  what  was  doing,  that  it  mattered  little 
about  Mr  Somers'  want  of  it  It  mattered  nothing  to  Faith  how 
his  words  were  spoken  ;  nobody  that  heard  them  forgot  how  hers 
were — the  sweet  clear  sounds  of  every  syllable  ;  only  that  once  or 
twice  she  said  "yes"  where  by  established  formula  she  should 
have  said  the  more  dignified  "  I  do."  Perhaps  "  yes "  meant  as 
much.     Those  who  hesuxi  it  thought  it  did. 

For  Mr  Linden,  his  senses  not  being  troubled  by  shyness, 
just  because  his  own  heart  was  so  thoroughly  in  what  he  was 
about,  he  did  perceive  the  want  of  heart  in  Mr  Somers.  And,  in 
the  abstract,  it  did  not  suit  his  notions  that  even  a  man  who  had 
married  five  hundred  other  people  should  put  such  questions 
to  Mignonette,  or  to  him,  in  a  commonplace  way.  So  far  his 
senses  perceived,  but  Mr  Somers  could  reach  no  further.  One 
touch  of  Faith's  hand  had  banished  the  officiate  to  another  planet ; 
and  the  vow  to  love,  cherish,  and  honour,  was  taken,  word  for 
word,  deep  in  his  own  heart ;  the  grave,  deliberate  accents  of 
assent  seeming  to  dwell  upon  each  specification.  Yes,  he  took  her 
"  for  better  for  worse,  in  sickness  or  health,  for  richer  or  poorer  " 
every  word  was  like  the  counting  over  of  gold  to  him,  it  was  £ul 
"  richer."  Even  the  last  words,  the  limit  fixed,  shone  with  light 
from  another  world.  "  Till  death  shall  you  part ; "  yes,  but 
to  them  death  would  be  but  a  short  parting.  And  standing  side 
by  side  there  with  the  blessing  of  his  earthly  life,  Mr  Linden 
thanked  God  in  his  heart  for  the  future  "  life  and  immortality  " 
to  which  He  had  called  them  both. 

Mysterious  is  the  way  in  which  events  are  telegraphed  from  the 
inside  of  a  house  to  the  exterior  thereof.  Hardly  were  Mr 
Somers'  last  words  spoken.  Faith  was  not  yet  out  of  Mr  Linden's 
hands,  when  there  came  a  peal  from  the  little  white  church  as  if 
bell-ringing  of  two  or  three  Sundays  were  concentrated  in  one. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  Mr  Somers  ;  who,  to  speak  truth, 
rather  thought  the  beUs  were  his  personal  property,  and  as  such 
playing  truant    But  in  two  seconds  the  other  bell  Q}c>issis^"xo^' 
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and  all  tliat  could  ever  l>e  known,  was,  that  Phil  Dayids 
Joe  Deacon  had  been  Been  in  closer  attendance  on  the  two 
clmrclies  than  they  were  wont  to  be  on  week  days.  Meantime 
the  bells  rang. 

It  was  done ;  and  those  downcast  eyes  must  be  lifted  up,  if 
they  could.  But  Faith  was  not  unlike  her  usnal  manner.  TLe 
slight  air  of  timidity  which  sat  with  such  grace  upon  her  was  not 
so  very  unusual ;  and  that  besides  touched  only  or  mainlj  one 
person.  With  blushing  quietness  she  let  her  friends  kiss  and 
congratulate  her.  It  was  rather  kiss  and  caress  her ;  for  ther 
came  about  her,  that  little  bevy  of  friends,  with  a  warmth  that 
might  have  thawed  Mr  Somers.  Mrs  Derrick  and  Pet  glad  and 
silent,  Reuben  Taylor  very  shy,  the  Stoutenbuighs  in  a  Httle  furor 
of  interest,  which  yet  did  not  break  pretty  bounds.  And  then  Faith 
went  up  to  Ency,  where  she  sat  by  the  window,  and  gave  her  two 
kisses,  very  grave  and  sweet. 

"How  beautiful  you  are,  ma'am  I"  was  the  child's  truthful 
comment. 

"  Do  you  know  who  '  Miss  Faith '  is  now,  Ency  V* — "  Yes,  sir," 
the  child  said,  then  shy  of  speaking  it  out,  "  Stoop  down  and  I'll 
tell  you." 

Mr  Linden  bent  his  head  to  hear  the  whisper,  giving  her  a  Hss 
in  return,  and  then  carried  Faith  off  to  the  next  room ;  where 
presently  too  the  little  lame  girl  was  perched  up  at  such  a  table  as 
she  had  never  dreamed  of  before. 

It  was  a  pretty  gathering,  both  on  the  table  and  around  it. 
The  party  of  friends,  few  enough  to  be  choice,  were  good  and 
different  enough  to  be  picturesque ;  and  had  among  them  a 
sufficient  amount  of  personal  advantages  to  be,  as  Ency  said,  "beauti- 
ful." The  table  itself  was  very  plain  with  regard  to  china  ai  d 
silver  ;  but  fruit  is  beautiful,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  that. 
Coffee  of  course  ;  and  cream,  yellow  as  gold,  for  coffee  and  fruit 
both.  There  were  more  substantial  things,  to  serve  as  substitutes 
for  dinner,  attesting  Mrs  Derrick's  good  housekeeping  at  once,  and 
the  loving  remembrance  of  friends.  There  had  been  little  need  to 
do  much  in  the  house.  Mrs  Iredell  had  taken  the  wedding  cake 
into  her  charge,  and  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  not  kno^vin^,  had  taken 
it  also  into  hers,  and  into  her  hands  as  well ;  so  Faith  had  both  the 
bought  cake,  of  the  richest  and  best,  ornamented  to  a  point,  and 
the  home-made,  with  plain  icing  indeed,  but  wherein  every  raisin 
had  been  put  with  a  sweet  thought. 

"  This  IS — ha  ! — a  very  agreeable  occasion,"  said  Mr  Somers, 
smiling  at  the  ornamented  plum-cake  which  was  before  biTn.  "  I 
— a — really,  I  don't  see,  Mrs  Derrick,  how  anything  could  be  ini- 
Tu-oved  for  the  pleasure  of  the  party.  We  have  done  a  good  thing, 
and  to  good  people,  and  it 's  been  well  done ;"  (Mr  Somers  vaunted 
himself),  "  and  m  a  good  time — ^ha — ^thia  is  the  prettiest  month  in 
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the  year,  Mr  Linden ;  and  now  we  are  all  enjoying  a  pleasant 
sight,  before  ns  and  around  us.  and  I  enjoy  m^  cofiee  also  very 
much,  Mrs  Derrick.  The  only  bad  thing  alJout  it  is — ^ha — that  it 
rather  spoils  one  for  the  next  occasion.  I  assure  you,  I  haven't 
seen  anything  like  it  in  Pattaquasset,  since  I  have  lived  here.  I 
wasn't  married  here,  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  take  notice.'' 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  saw  anything  on  the  table 
the  day  you  were  married,  Mr  Somers,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh, 
irreverently. 

"Let's  hear  what  you  mean  by  well  done, — ^lefs  hear,  Mr 
Somers,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  He  means  securely,"  said  Mrs  Somers. 

"  I  feel  sure,"  said  Mr  Somers,  with  exquisite  significancy,  "  I 
feel  sure  that  part  of  my  audience  were  at  no  loss  for  the  meaning 
of  my  words.  Experience,  somebody  says,  is  the  best  commentary 
•-hey,  Mr  Linden  ]    Is  it  not  so  ? "— "  What,  sir  ? " 

Mr  Somers  laughed,  gently,  "  I  see  you  coincide  with  me  in 
opinion,  sir." 

"  I  coincide  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  well  done  to 
ring  the  bells,"  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh.  "  Beuben,  I  guess  that 
was  your  doing.'' 

"  Never  mind  whose  it  was,"  said  the  Squire,  "  the  bells  were 
never  put  to  a  better  use,  week  days,  I  'U  venture,  Mr  Linden, 
won't  that  lady  by  you  let  me  give  her  another  piece  of  chicken  ? " 
— "  No,  sir,"  came  in  a  low  voice  that  had  a  private  chime  of  its 
own. 

"  Little  bird,"  said  Mr  Linden  softly,  "  do  you  know  that  all 
your  compeers  live  by  eating  ? " — "  Crumbs,"  said  Faith  with  equal 
softness. 

"  But  of  proportionate  size."    "  Yes,"  said  Faith. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  in  the  same  low  voice,  "to  go  back  to  our 
old  maxim  those  bells  may  stand  for  the  music,  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly spoken  a  few  sensible  words  ;  but  if  you  do  look  up  how 
will  you  find  the  picture  ? "  She  raised  her  eyes,  but  it  was  for  a 
swift  full  glance  up  into  his  face  ;  she  looked  nowhere  else,  and 
her  eyes  went  back  to  her  plate  again.  The  involuntary,  un- 
conscious significance  of  the  action  made  Mr  Linden  smile. 

"  I  have  had  mine  now.  Mignonette,  and  Ency  spoke  true." 

"  How  long  does  it  take  people  to  get  married  1 "  came  in  a  good- 
humoured  kmd  of  a  growl  from  the  room  they  had  left,  the  door 
to  which  was  ajar.     "  Ain't  it  done  yet  1 " 

"There's  Mr  Simlins,  Endecott,"  whispered  Faith,  colouring. 

"  Come  in  and  see,"  said  Squire  Stoutenburgh.  "  Who  wants 
to  know  ? "  Wherewith  tlie  door  was  pushed  open,  and  Mr  Sim- 
lins' long  figure  presented  itself  and  stood  stilL 

"What  are  you  uneasy  about,  Mr  Simlins  ?"  the  Squire  went 
on.    ^  Yqu  may  go  and  shake  handB  mtJi  ldx\ia^'5CL^\i^  ^sss^n-. 
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congratulate  anybody  elae,**  The  fanner's  eye  rested  for  i 
moment  on  Faith;  then  he  went  round  and  shook  hands  with  the 
bridegroom. 

*<  Is  it  done  ? ''  he  asked  again  in  the  midst  of  this  ceiemony.— 
"  Yes." 

**  Past  all  help,  Mr  Simlins,"  said  Mrs  Somers. 

"  I  am  glad  for  one,"  Mr  Simlins  answered.  "  Mayn't  I  flee 
this  cretur  here  1  I  wish  you  'd  stand  up  and  let  me  look  at 
you." 

Faith  rose  up,  he  had  edged  along  to  her.  He  surveyed  licr 
profoimdly.    "Be  you  Faith  Derrick i "  he  said. — **  Yes,  nr." 

He  shook  her  hand  then,  holding  it  fast  **  It 's  the  true,  and 
not  a  counter,"  he  remarked  to  Mr  Linden.  "Now,  if  you'd 
only  take  Neanticut,  I  could  die  content,  only  for  lilriTig  to  lire 
ana  see  you.  Where  are  you  going  to  take  her  to  ?  " — "I  am  not 
sure  yet." 

"  I  guess  I  don't  want  you  at  Neanticut,"  said  the  fermer, 
taking  a  cup  of  coflFee  which  Faith  gave  him.  "  Last  Sunday 
fixed  that  But  there  '11  be  a  bushel  of  Neanticut  nuts  follow  you 
every  year  as  long  as  I  am  a  Simlins,  if  you  go  to  the  Antipathies 
No,  I  don't  want  anything  to  eat — I  've  done  my  eatin'  till  supper- 
time." 

The  door-knocker  warned  the  party  that  they  must  not  tarry 
round  the  limch-table,  and  before  Mr  Simlins  had  a  chance  to  say 
anything  more  he  had  on  his  mind,  the  principal  personages  of 
the  day  were  receiving  Judge  Harrison  and  his  daughter  in  the 
other  room.  ]Mr  Simlins  looked  on,  somewhat  grimly,  but  with 
inward  delight  and  exultation  deep  and  strong.  Miss  Sophy  was 
affectionate,  the  Judge  very  kind  ;  the  congratulations  of  both  very 
hearty  ;  though  Judge  Harrison  complained  that  Mr  Linden  was 
robbing  Pattaquasset,  and  Sophy  echoed  the  sorrow  if  not  the  com- 
plaint. In  the  midst  of  this  came  in  Miss  Essie  de  Staff,  with  a 
troop  of  brotliers  and  sisters ;  and  they  had  scarcely  paid  their 
compliments  when  they  were  obliged  to  stand  aside  to  make  room 
for  some  new  comers,  Miss  Essie's  eyes  had  full  employment,  and 
Were  rather  earnest  about  it 

"She's  beautifully  dressed,"  she  remarked  to  Mrs  Stouten- 
burgh,  evidently  meditating  a  good  deal  more  than  her  words 
carried. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  was  Mrs  Stoutenburgh's  quick  response,  "and 
BO  is  he.     Don't  be  partial  in  your  examinations." 

"  Oh  he,  of  course  1 "  said  Miss  Essie,  in  the  same  mstnner. 

"  I  never  saw  two  people  set  each  other  off  better,"  said  Mrs 
Stoutenburgh. 

"Set  each  other  off?"  repeated  Miss  Essie.  "Why,  he'd  set 
anybody  off  I  I  always  adniired  him.  Look  at  her  !  she  hasnt 
«a  idea  how  to  be  ceremonious."    Faith  had  been  speaking  to 
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Mrs  IredelL  Just  then  a  rosebud  having  detached  itself  from 
her  dress,  she  went  round  the  room  to  Ency  by  her  window  and 
gave  it  to  her.  Near  this  window  Miss  Linden  had  placed  her- 
self ;  the  table  before  her  covered  with  wedding-cake  and  white 
ribbon,  Reuben  Taylor  at  her  side  to  cut  and  fold,  her  little 
fingers  daintly  wrapping  and  tying  up.  Ency  already  held  her 
piece  of  cake  and  wJiite  ribbon,  and  with  the  promise  of  other 
pieces  to  take  home,  watched  Miss  Linden's  proceedings  with  in-, 
terest.  It  was  a  busy  table,  for  thither  came  everybody  else  after 
cake  and  white  ribbon.  Thither  came  Mrs  Stoutenburgh  now, 
quitting  Miss  Essie. 

"  Faith,  what  do  you  think  Mr  Stoutenburgh  asked  me  on  Sun- 
day ? ''— "  I  don't  know.  What  ? "  asked  Faith,  with  her  half-shy, 
half-free,  very  happy  face. 

"  You  should  have  heard  him  ! "  said  Mrs  Stoutenburgh,  laugh- 
ing, but  speaking  in  the  softest  of  whispers.  "  You  should  have 
heard  the  dismal  way  in  which  he  asked  me  if  Mr  Somers  would 
go  anywhere  else,  if  he  could  get  a  chance." 

Faith  smiled,  but  evidently  to  her  the  question  whether  Mr 
Linden  should  stay  in  Pattaquasset  had  lost  its  interest. 

"  Oh  I  can  find  her,  never  fear,"  said  Miss  Bezac,  followed  by 
Mr  Linden  in  Faith's  direction.  "  Though  I  don't  suppose  you 
ever  did  fear  anything.  And  I  do  suppose,  if  I  've  thought  once 
I  have  fifty  times  how  she  'd  look  to-day,  and  I  was  right  every 
time.  Don't  she  look  !  I  always  told  her  she  didn't  know  what 
she  wanted — and  I  'm  sure  she  don't  now."  With  which  Miss 
Bezac  gave  Faith  as  hearty  a  congratulation  as  she  had  yet  re- 
ceived. "  Well,"  she  said,  turning  to  Mr  Linden,  "  do  you  wonder 
I  wanted  to  make  it  ? " — "  Not  in  the  least." 

"  But  what  do  I  want.  Miss  Bezac  ? "  said  Faith,  laughing  and 
looking  affectionately  at  her  old  friend  and  fellow- workwoman. 

"  Why  I  should  think  nothing,"  said  Miss  Bezac.  "  So  it  seems 
to  me.  And  talking  of  seams — didn't  I  do  yours  ?  Do  you  know 
I  should  have  come  before,  but  I  never  can  see  two  people  pro- 
mise to  love  each  other  for  ever  without  crying — and  crying 
always  makes  rusty  needles — so  I  wouldn't  come  till  now,  when 
everybody's  laughing."  Faith  was  an  exception,  for  her  amuse- 
ment grew  demure.    And  Miss  Essie  approached. 

Now  Miss  Essie's  black  eyes,  although  bright  enough,  were  al- 
together gracious,  and  in  a  certain  way  even  propitiatory.  They 
were  bent  upon  the  gentleman  of  the  group. 

"  Mr  Linden,"  said  the  lad  v  with  her  most  flattering  manner, 
"  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  forgiven  me  all  my  dreadful  speeches 
that  I  made  once." 

"  Miss  Essie,  I  never  questioned  your  right  to  make  them,  there- 
fore you  see  my  foigiveness  has  no  place."  Miss  Essie  lookeii  <&& 
if  her  "itudy  "  of  m  Linden  hadn't  b^u%«ssv\.^* 
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"  That's  very  polite/*  she  said,  "  too  polite.  But  do  you  think 
Mrs  Linden  will  ever  let  rae  come  into  ner  house  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?    It  cannot  be  worse  than  you  imagined.'* 

"  Because,"  said  Miss  Essie,  earnestly,  "  I  want  to  come,  and  I 
am  afraid  she  will  not  ask  me.  I  go  everfwhere,  and  wherever 
you  are  I  shall  be  sure  to  come  there  sometime ;  and  then  I  want 
to  see  you  and  see  how  how  you  live,  and  see  if  my  theory  was 
mistaken.    But  I  drew  it  from  experience  ! " 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  ice-palace  the  little  brook  bmlt  for 
himself  ?  "  said  Mr  Linden.     "  Lowell,  oh  yes  !  " 

"  Mrs  Linden  thinks  she  would  like  to  try  that." 

If  ever  black  eyes  were  thoroughly  puzzled,  that  were  Miss 
Essie's.  She  glanced  from  Mr  Linden  to  Faith,  who  had  fallen 
back  towards  another  part  of  the  room,  but  whose  cheek  gave 
token  of  her  having  heard  and  noticed.  Miss  Essie's  eyes  came 
back  ;  she  looked  a  little  mortified. 

"  I  see  you  have  not  forgiven  me,"  she  said.  "  But,  Mr  Linden, 
I  only  spoke  of  what  I  had  seen.  I  had  been  unfortunate  ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  needn't  confine  myself  to  the  past  tense  I  I  knew 
notliing,  you  know." 

"Miss  Essie,"  he  said,  smiling,  "your  frame  for  the  picture 
may  be  correct,  but  the  picture  will  be  different.  As  you  will 
see  when  you  come." 

"  Then  you  will  let  me  come  1 " — "  I  will  let  you  come.  Only 
if  you  hear  that  Faith  is  not  at  home,  do  not  feel  sure  of  the  fact 
till  you  have  looked  in  my  study." 

Miss  Essie's  face  for  a  moment  Was  notable.  She  was  in  a  cer- 
tain way  satisfied,  and  yet  it  wore  a  sort  of  compound  mortifica- 
tion ;  inexplicable  very  likely,  to  the  lady  herself,  and  perhaps, 
that  only  an  acute  eye  of  another  would  have  read. 

Before  this  dialogue  had  reached  so  much  of  a  culmination, 
Mr  Simlins,  who  had  been  standing  looking  at  everythinfy  like 
a  good-humoured  bear,  made  his  way  across  the  room,  and 
through  the  people  to  Faith,  where  she  had  shrunk  back  out  on 
the  way. 

"  I  can't  stay  here  all  the  afternoon  ! "  said  he ;  "  and  I  s^)ose 
it  ain't  expected  of  me.  Can't  you  step  over  yonder,  and  let  a 
man  have  a  chance  to  say  a  word  to  you,  before  I  go  ?  " 

Faith  agreed  to  this  proposition,  not  knowing  that  it  was  going 
to  take  her  literally  into  a  comer ;  but  to  one  of  the  farther 
comers  of  the  room  Mr  Simlins  strode,  and  Faith  went  after 
him;  and  there  he  sat  down  and  she  was  fain  to  do  likewise. 
Then  he  wasn't  ready. 

"  I  had  somethin'  to  say  to  you,"  said  he,  "but  I  don't  know 
how  to  say  it ! «— "  Try  Mr  SimHns,"  said  Faith,  smiling. 

"  ?ow  does  the  dominie  manage  to  talk  to  you  ? "  said  he, 
-JP^ing  at  her.    «  /  don't  see  how  he  can  get  on  with  it.» 
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Faith  grew  crimson,  and  grave. 

"  Well,"  said  the  farmer,  smiling  a  hit ;  "  I  s'pose  I II  have  to 

fet  it  out  somehow.  You  see.  Faith,  the  thing  is,  in  my  mind, 
want  you  to  have  something  that  '11  make  you — you  and  him 
too — think  of  Pattaquasset  and  me  once  in  a  while.  Now  I  'm 
goin'  to  give  you  that  black  heifer.  If  you  can,  I  hope  you  '11 
take  her  with  you  wherever  you  're  goin' — if  you  can't,  why  you 
may  turn  her  into  cash  ;  but  I  guess  you  can.  She 's  a  real 
Simlins — she  '11  run,  if  you  don't  keep  a  fence  round  her  ;  but  if 
you  treat  her  right,  she  '11  give  you  all  your  dairy  '11  want  for 
some  time  to  come  ;  and  the  very  plague  you  '11  be  at  to  keep  her 
shut  up,  will  make  you  think  of  me." 

"  Dear  Mr  Simlins  !  "  Faith  said  with  her  eyes  full,  "  there  is 
no  danger  about  that ! " — 

"  No  ! "  said  he,  rising  ;  "  and  when  you  think  of  me  I  know 
you'll  do  something  else  for  me.  Good-by,  till  you  get  back 
again."  Off  he  went.  Other  people  followed.  The  room  had 
thinned  a  little,  when  Pet  left  her  table  in  Reuben's  charge  and 
came  to  Faith's  comer. 

"Poor  child,"  she  said,  "you  must  be  tired.  Faith,  I  shall 
defy  ceremony,  and  put  you  in  Aunt  Iredell's  chair ;  she  is  going 
to  lie  down.  Oh  !  how  did  that  man  get  here  ? — and  George 
Alcott!"  Pet  faced  round  upon  Faith,  folding  her  hands  with 
an  air  of  dismayed  resignation. 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Pet  ? "— "  I  thought  I  was  safe  here,"  said 
Miss  Linden.  "Faith,  I  did  not  suppose  ubiquitous  people 
found  their  way  to  Pattaquasset.  You  '11  have  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  that  man's  compliments,  child — however,  Endy  is  a  pretty 
good  safeguard." 

Before  Faith  could  see  much  of  what  was  going  on,  Mr  Linden 
was  at  her  side.  "  Mrs  Linden — Mr  Motley"  was  all  he  said  ; 
and  Faith  foimd  herseK  face  to  face  with  one  of  those  two 
well-remembered  strangers.  So  well  remembered  that  a  slight 
glance  at  him  was  arrested,  by  what  at  first  she  did  not  recognise, 
and  unconsciously  she  gave  Mr  Motley  for  a  second  a  look 
sufficiently  like  what  he  had  seen  before  to  identify  her.  That 
second  brought  it  all  back.  A  blush  of  most  rosy  beauty 
came  upon  Faith's  face,  and  her  eyes  fell  as  if  no  one  was  ever  to 
see  them  again.  Mr  Motley's  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  expanded. 
But  the  whistle  which  rose  politely  to  his  lips,  was  held  in  polite 
check — by  Mr  Linden's  presence  or  some  other  consideration — 
and  with  no  further  sign  than  an  under-breath  "  Linden  ! " 
Mr  Motley  gave  the  bride  his  hand,  claiming  that  privilege  in 
easy,  musky  words,  on  the  score  of  old  acquaintanceship  with  the 
bridegroom. 

"  I  trust  Mrs  Linden  has  been  well  since  I  last  (and  first  l\  IbaA. 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  1    Apait  tioia.  \Xife  <i^^'5^&^53t^r— ^'^^^'^ssa 
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to  me  tliat  she  is  looking  even  better  than,  theik — thougli  (iien  I 
shonld  not  have  believed  that  nossible." 

'*  It  is  a  long  time,  sir,"  Faitn  said,  gravely. 

**  Linden,"  said  Mr  Motley  in  a  sort  of  aside,  "  even  your  aym- 
metrical  taste  must  be  satisfied  ! " 

"With  what?"  said  Mr  linden.  Which  rather  shoitlj-piit 
question  brought  Mr  Motley  to  a  stand.  Mu<^  as  when  one 
pushes  on  into  daylight  through  the  filmy  fine-spun  work  of  a 
snider,  that  respectable  insect  looks  about|  considering  wheie  he 
shall  begin  anew. 

**lt  iB  80  long,"  said  Mr  Motley  with  soft  emphasis, "  that  I 
could  hardly  have  hoped  to  be  remembered.'* 

"  If  I  recollect  right,"  said  Mr  Linden, "  if  you  did  not  misstate 
the  case,  it  was  the  charms  of  your  conyersation  that  made  the 
impression." 

**  You  are  the  most  inconvenient  person  to  talk  to  ! "  said  Mr 
Motley,  with  a  glance  at  the  handsome  face.  **  lake  a  quicksand 
—closing  aroimd  one.  Mrs  Linden,  do  you  not  find  it  so  1  Ah 
George ! — talking  to  Miss  Pet  as  usual.  Permit  me — ^Mrs  linden, 
Mr  Alcott  George,  you  cannot  have  forgotten  Mrs  Linden  i " 
That  George  had  not  was  very  clear. 

And  that  Faith  had  not  forgotten,  was  very  clear.  She  lifted 
her  eyes  once  more,  to  see  if  the  second  tpos  the  second ;  and 
then  stood  with  the  most  exquisite  cheeks,  though  perfectly 
quiet  Her  gloves  had  not  been  put  on  again  since  the  lunch, 
jiud  the  hand  that  held  them  bore  also  the  ring  which  had  been 
the  gentleman's  admiration. 

«  Now,  what  do  you  think,  George,"  said  Mr  Motley,  "  of  Lin- 
den's letting  me  tell  Julius  Harrison  that  whole  story,  and  never 
giving  the  least  hint  that  he  knew  the  lady  referred  to  ?  Except, 
yes  once  indeed,  I  do  remember  Mrs  Linden,  his  face  took  a 
warm  reflection  of  the  subject,  but  I  thought  that  was  due  to  my 
powers  as  a  colourist." 

"  You  couldn't  high-colour  that  picture,"  said  Mr  Alcott,  in  a 
tone  Faith  remembered  welL  "  Mrs  Linden,  I  hope  we  are  to 
see  you  at  Newport." 

Faith  felt  in  a  tumult  with  all  these  "  Mrs  Lindens."  But  aU 
that  seemed  imqidet  about  her,  besides  her  cheeks,  was  the 
Hashing  ring. 

"  Well,  we  must  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  place  of  fascina- 
tion," said  Mr  Motley.  "  I  believe,  Mrs  Linden,  we  ought  to 
apologise  for  our  intrusion,  but  it  was  an  old  saying  among  this 
gentleman's  friends  that  he  never  would  submit  to  *  bonds  and 
imprisonments' — (there  goes  the  Bible  again  I)  and  some  of 
them  had  a  long-standing  permission  to  come  and  believe  their 
eyes  if  such  an  event  ever  should  take  place.  I  c^  hardlj" 
now  i " 
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**Why  do  you,  sir?"  Faith  asked,  simply. 

"  Really,  madam,  because  I  can't  help  it  I  One  look  at  you, 
Mrs  Linden,  is  enough.  In  some  circumstances  all  a  man  can 
do  is  to  surrender  ! " 

"  He  needn't  till  he 's  summoned,"  said  Geor»e  Alcott,  shortly. 
Though  whether  he  had  acted  so  wisely  himself  was  a  question, 
as  Mr  Linden  said  amusedly  after  they  were  gone. 

Faith  turned  away,  feelin*?  as  if  she  had  rather  more  than 
enough,  and  occupied  herself  with  Reuben  and  Ency  again. 
Tlien  came  in  Farmer  Davids  and  his  wife,  and  Phil.  Phil  was 
forthwith  in  a  state  of  "  glamour  ; "  but  Faith  brought  him  to  the 
table  and  gave  him  cake  and  discoursed  to  him  and  Reuben  ; 
while  Mrs  Davids  talked  to  Mrs  Derrick  in  wonderful  delighted 
admiration  ;  and  the  farmer  as  usual  fixed  upon  Mr  Linden. 

"We  had  the  uncommon  pleasure  of  liearin'  you  speak  last 
Sunday,  sir,''  said  Mr  Davids,  with  great  seriousness.  "  I  sha'n't 
forget  it,  what  you  said.  And  you  don't  know  where  you're 
going  to  fix  yourself,  sir  ? " 

"  Not  certainly." 

"  I  would  rather  than  half  what  I  sell  off  the  farm,  that  it  was 
going  to  be  where  I  could  be  within  reach  of  you,  sir  !  But 
wherever  'tis,  Phil  and  I,  we  consulted  how  we  could  contrive  to 
show  our  sense  of  this  day ;  we  're  plain  folks,  Mr  Linden,  and 
we  didn't  know  how  to  fit ;  but  if  you  '11  let  us  know  where  you  're 
goin'  to  be,  Mrs  Davids  she  wants  to  send  your  wife  a  cheese,  and 
there 's  some  of  Phil's  apples,  and  I  want  you  to  have  some  Patta- 
quasset  flour  to  make  you  to  think  of  us.  And  if  you  '11  only  think 
of  us  every  year  as  long  as  they  come,  it 's  all  I  ask  ! "  It  was  said 
with  the  most  honest  expression  of  struggling  regard,  and  respect, 
that  wanted  to  show  itself. 

Then  Mr  Linden  was  claimed  by  a  new  comer.  Sam  Stouten- 
burgh,  fresh  from  College,  Quilipeak,  and  the  tailor,  presented 
himself.  Now  it  was  rather  a  warm  day,  and  trains  are  not 
cool,  and  haste  is  not  a  refrigerator,  nevertheless  Sam's  cheeks 
were  high-coloured  !  His  greeting  of  Mr  Linden  was  far  less 
off-hand  and  dashing  than  was  usual  with  this  new  Junior  ;  and 
when  carried  off  to  Mrs  Linden,  Sam  (to  use  an  elegant  word) 
was  "  flustered." 

"  Miss  Faitli,"  he  began.  "  No,  I  don't  mean  that !  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  'm  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  I  wish  you 
were  going  to  stay  here  always." 

Faith  laughed.     "  Will  you  stay  here  always  yourself,  Sam  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Sam.  "  It 's  a  while  before  I've  got 
to  do  anytliing  yet.  But  Miss  Faith — I  mean !  since  you  will  go, 
won't  you  please  take  this  ? "  and  Sam  presented  a  tiny  box  con^ 
taining  a  pretty  gold-set  coruelian  seal,  engraved  with  a  spirited 
Jehu  wianot  running  away !    "  It  '11  remind  '^Qi>ix  <ii  ^  ^^^  x  ^Sm^ 
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never  forget,"  eaid  Sam,  both  honestly  and  sentimentally.   If 
Mr  Linden  could  have  helped  Faith  to  answer,  he  would ! 

Faith's  face  was  in  a  auiver,  between  lau^rbter  and  very  mucli 
deeper  and  stronger  feeling ;  but  she  shook  Sam's  hand  again, 
gratefully.  "  I  shall  never  forget  it,  Sam,  nor  what  you  did  for 
me  that  day.  And  I  hope  you  '11  come  and  see  me  somewhere 
else,  some  time." 

Then  Mr  Linden  i^ke.  "  No  one  can  owe  yon  so  much  for 
that  day's  work  as  I,  Sam  ;  and  since  she  is  running  away  again 
you  must  do  as  you  did  then,  and  find  her." 

Sam  was  somewhat  touched  and  overwhelmed,  and  went  off 
to  talk  to  Reuben  about  Miss  Linden's  dress.  A  little  while  longer 
and  the  room  was  cleared.  The  two  collegians  came  last  of  all  to 
say  good-by,  Reuben  lingering  behind  his  friend. 

"You  know,"  said  Mr  Linden,  holding  the  boy's  hand,  "you 
are  coming  to  study  with  me,  Reuben,  if  I  live ;  we  will  not 
call  it  good-by.  And  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  before  that  in 
vacation." 

"And  you  know,  Reuben,"  said  Faith,  very  low,  "yon  have 
been  a  brother  to  me  this  great  while." 

Reuben  looked  down,  trying  for  words.  Then  meeting  Faith's 
eyes,  as  he  had  done  that  very  first  time — ^what  though  his  own 
were  full — he  said,  "  I  am  not  sorry,  ma'am,  I  am  glad  :  so  glad !" 
he  repeated,  looking  from  her  face  to  Mr  Linden's.  But  his  eyes 
fell  then  ;  and  hastily  clasping  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,'he 
bent  his  face  to  Mr  Linden's  and  turned  away.  One  quick  step 
Mr  Linden  took  after  him,  and  they  left  the  room  arm  in  arm, 
after  the  old  fashion. 

With  Mr  Linden,  when  he  came  back,  was  an  oldish  gentle- 
man, silver-haired,  with  a  fresh  ruddy  face  ;  not  very  tall  very 
pleasant-looking.  Pet's  exclamation  was  of  joy,  this  time,  and 
she  ran  forward  to  meet  him.  Then  Mr  Linden  brouf^ht'liim 
up  to  Faith.  "  Mignonette,  this  is  my  dear  friend,  Mr  Olyphant." 
And  Mr  Olynhant  took  both  her  hands  and  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks,  as  if  he  meant  to  be  her  friend  too  ;  then  looked  at  her 
without  letting  go.  "  Endecott,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mr  Linden, 
"  whatever  you  undertake  you  always  do  well."  And  he  shook 
Faith's  hands  again,  and  told  her  he  could  wish  her  joy  with  a 
clear  conscience. 

The  timid  little  smile  which  this  remark  procured  him,  mit'ht 
have  confirmed  the  old  gentleman  in  his  first-expressed  opinion. 
Mr  Olyphant  studied  her  a  minute,  not  confusingly,  But  with  a 
sort  of  touched  kindliness. 

"  TVhat  do  you  call  her,  Endecott  ? "  he  said. — "  Any  sweet 
name  I  can  think  of,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling,  "just  now.  Mig- 
nonette." Which  remark  had  a  merciless  effect  upon  Faitns 
'^eeks. 
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'    « It  snits  her,  Mr  Olyphant/'  said  Pet. 

"  So  I  see,  Miss  Pet.  Do  you  think  I  have  lost  my  eyes  ? 
Endecott,  are  yon  going  to  bring  her  to  the  White  Mountains  ? " 
— "  I  think  so,  sir  :  that  is  my  present  inclination." 

"  How  would  you  like  it,  Mrs  Linden  ? " — •*  I  think  I  should 
like  it,  sir." 

"  Not  afraid  of  the  cold  ? "  Faith's  smile  clearly  was  not  afraid 
of  anything.     So  was  her  answer. 

"  You  must  have  a  house  midway  on  the  slope,"  said  Mr  Oly- 
phant ;  "  half  your  parish  above  your  heads,  half  at  your  feet : 
and  you  will  have  plenty  of  snow,  and  plenty  of  work,  and  not 
much  else,  but  each  other.  Endecott's  face  says  that  is  being 
very  rich  ;  but  he  always  was  an  unworldly  sort  of  fellow,  Mrs 
Linden  ;  I  don't  think  he  ever  saw  the  real  glitter  of  gold,  yet.'' 

"  I  like  work,  sir." 

"  Do  you  think  she  coidd  bear  the  cold,  Mr  Olyphant  ?  how  are 
the  winters  there  ?    That  is  what  I  have  thought  of  most" 

"  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  the  cold  than  you  are,  Endecott."  How 
gently  the  last  word  was  spoken !  But  Faith  clearly  remembered 
her  lesson. 

Mr  Linden  smiled.  ''  She  is  a  real  little  Sunbeam,"  he  said. 
"  You  know  they  make  light  of  cold  weather." 

"  Light  of  it  in  two  ways,"  said  Mr  Olyphant.  "  No,  I  don't 
think  you  need  fear  the  winters  for  her ;  we  'd  try  and  protect 
her." 

*'  Do  you  see  how  much  good  the  Sunbeam  has  done  him,  Mr 
Olyphant  ? "  said  Pet. — "  1  see  it.  Miss  Pet ;  it  does  me  good. 
I  meant  to  have  been  here  to  see  you  married,  Endecott,  and 
missed  the  train.  I  shall  miss  it  again,  now,  if  I  am  not  careful 
But  you  must  come  up  and  stay  with  us,  and  we'll  arrange 
matters.  Such  neighbours  may  tempt  me  to  winter  in  the 
mountains  myself,  and  then  I  shall  take  charge  of  you,  Miss  Pet." 

"  I  should  like  that,"  said  Pet. 

"  I  see,  my  dear  Mrs  Linden,"  said  Mr  Olyphant,  smiling  at 
her,  "  I  see  you  follow  one  of  the  old  Jewish  laws." 

"  What  is  that,  sir  1 " — "  You  know  it  was  required  of  the  Jews 
that  they  should  bear  the  words  of  the  law  *  as  frontlets  between 
the  eyes.'  Now — if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so — ^in  youiT 
eyes  is  written  one  of  the  proverbs." 

"  Look  up,  Mignonette,  and  let  me  see,"  said  Mr  Linden.  But 
oddly.  Faith  looked  down  first ;  then  the  eyes  were  lifted. 

"Is  truth  a  proverb?"  said  Pet,  laughing. — "0  you  see  too 
many  things  there  1 "  said  Mr  Olyphant, — "  this  is  what  I  see, 
Endecott — *  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.' " 

A  little  veil  of  shyness  and  modesty  suddenly  fell  around  Faith. 
Even  her  head  dropped.  But  Mr  Linden's  lips  touched  the  iais. 
brow  between  those  very  fair  eyes. 
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"I  cannot  pnue  yonr  diaoenmient,  sir,*  he  said.  ^It  isoot 
more  tnie  than  eyidenk** 

**  I  cannot  half  congiatnlate  either  of  yon,*  said  Mr  Olyplun^ 
emilin^,  '^  so  1 11  ga  Good-by,  Miss  Pet — remember  next  winta 
Mrs  Landen,  we  shall  expect  to  see  jou  long  before  that  tune 
Let  me  have  a  word  with  yon,  Endecott,"  And  Faith  was  again 
Itfft  alone,  entirely  this  time,  for  Miss  Linden  went  np-stais  ta 
attend  Mrs  Iredell 

As  they  turned  to  go  out.  Faith  tnmed  tlie  other  wav,  and  at 
down,  feeling  overwhelmed.  Everything  was  very  st&L  Pefj 
li^'ht  steps  passed  off  in  the  distance  ;  through  the  open  windois 
came  the  songs  of  kildeers  and  robins,  the  breath  of  roses,  tbe 
mnslin-veiled  sunshine.  Then  she  heard  M!r  Olyphanf  s  carriage 
drive  off,  and  Mr  Linden  came  back.  Faith  started  np,  and  Teiy 
lovely  she  looked,  with  the  timid  grace  of  those  still  c^ed  cheeks 
and  veiled  brow. 

^  My  poor  Uttle  tired  Mignonette ! "  he  said  as  he  came  up  to 
her.  Then  lifted  her  face,  and  looking  at  it  a  moment  viui  a 
half  smile,  pressed  his  lips  again  where  the7  had  been  so  lately. 
But  this  time  that  did  not  satisfy  him. 

"Endy,"  she  said,  presently,  "please  don't  praise  me  before 
otherpeople ! " 

**  What  dreadful  thin^  did  I  say  ? "  inquired  Mr  Linden,  laugh- 
ing. ^Do  you  know  I  have  hardly  seen  my  wife  yet?"— To 
judge  by  Faith's  face,  neither  had  she. 

"  If  I  speak  of  her  at  fdl  I  must  speak  the  truth.  But  Mr 
Olyphant  knows  me  of  old ;  he  will  not  take  my  words  for  more 
than  they  are  worth." 

A  slight  commentary  of  a  smile  passed,  but  Faith  did  not 
adventi^  any  repartee. 

"  Are  you  very  tired  1 "— "  Oh,  no ! " 

"Little  bird!"  said  Mr  Linden,  holding  her  close.  "What 
sort  of  a  sweet  spirit  was  it  that  said  those  words  at  my  side  this 
morning?" 

There  was  no  answer  at  first,  and  then,  very  quaint  and  soft 
the  words — "  Only  Faith  Derrick," 

"  *  Only.'  Faith,  did  you  hear  my  parting  direction  to  Miss 
Essie  ? "— "  Yes." 

"  Do  you  agree  to  it,  Mrs  Linden  ? " 

He  had  q>oken  that  name  a  good  many  times  that  day,  and  to 
be  sure  her  cheeks  had  more  or  less  acfiiowledged  it ;  but  this 
time  it  brought  such  a  rush  of  colour  that  she  stooped  her  face  to 
be  out  of  sight. 

"  Bo  you  want  Miss  Reason  to  answer  that  question,  sir  ?  *'— 
"  No,  nor  Miss  anybody." 

"  Prudence  would  say,  tliere  are  shortcakes,"  said  Faith, 

"  Where  ? "— "  In hypothesis." 
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**  If  your  shortcakes  outweigh  my  study,  Faith,  they  will  be 
lieavier  than  I  ever  saw  them ! " 

**  You  wouldn't  take  Reason's  answer,"  said  Faith. 

"  What  would  it  have  been  ? " 

She  looked  up,  a  swift  little  laughing  glance  into  his  face. 

"Farlez,  Madame — s'il  voils  plait." 

Her  look  changed.  "You  know,  Endy,  I  would  rather  be 
there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world." 

It  moved  him.  The  happiness  to  which  his  look  bore  witness 
was  of  a  kind  too  deep  for  words. 

"  Do  you  know,  love,  if  we  had  been  Roing  at  once  to  our  work 
in  the  mountains,  I  should  have  asked  a  great  many  people  to 
come  here  to-day." 

"Would  you?  why,  Endy?" — "To  let  them  see  my  wife. 
Now  I  mean  to  take  her  to  see  them." 

Faith  was  willing  he  should  take  her  where  he  pleased,  though 
she  made  no  remark.  Her  timidity  moved  in  a  small  circle,  and 
touched  principally  him.  Mingling  with  this,  and  in  all  she  did, 
ever  since  half-past  one  o'clock  to-day,  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
dignity  of  grave  happiness,  very  rare,  very  beautifuL 

"  I  wonder  if  you  know  half  how  lovely  and  dear  you  are  ? " 
said  Mr  Linden,  studying  the  fair  outlines  of  character,  as  well 
as  of  feature.  But  Faith's  eye  went  all  down  the  pattern  of 
embroidery  on  her  white  robe,  and  never  dared  meet  his.  "  Have 
you  any  idea,  little  Mignonette  of  sweetness,  after  what  fashiofi 
that  proverb  is  true  ? " 

She  looked  up,  uncertain  what  proverb  he  meant,  but  then 
immediately  certain,  bent  her  head  again.  Faith  never  thought 
of  herself  as  Mr  Linden  thought  of  her.  Movings  of  humility 
and  determination  were  in  her  heart  now,  but  she  knew  he  would 
not  bear  to  hear  her  speak  them,  and  her  own  voice  was  not  just 
ready.     So  she  was  only  silent  stilL 

"  What  will  make  you  speak  ?  "  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling.  "  I 
am  like  Ali  Baba  before  tne  storehouse  of  hid  treasure.  Is  this 
the  '  Sesame  *  you  are  waiting  for  ? "  he  added,  raising  her  face 
and  trying  two  or  three  persuasive  kisses. 

"  There  was  nothing  in  the  storehouse,"  said  Faith,  laughingly. 
**  No  words  I  mean." — "  I  am  willing  to  take  thoughts." 

«  How  ? "— "  Which  way  you  like." 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  wait  for  them,  Endy." 

"  Mignonette,  I  am  of  an  impatient  disposition." 

«  Yes,  I  know  it" 

"  Is  it  to  be  your  first  wifely  undertaking  to  cure  me  ?  "  he  said, 
laughing. — "It  takes  time  to  put  thoughts  into  action,"  said 
Faith,  blushing. — "  Not  all  thoughts,  Mignonette." 

She  coloured  beautifully,  but  anything  more  pure  and  sweet 
than  those  fiiBt  wifely  kisses  of  Faith  coiud  not  \^  \x^^   \3r\^\^ 
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know,  had  he  felt,  all  the  love  and  allegiance  they  had  bo  Bilently 
and  timidly  spoken  ?    She  had  reason  to  think  so. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

In  a  low  whitewashed  room,  very  clean  though  little  and  plain, 
where  the  hreeze  blew  in  fresh  from  the  sea,  Faith  found  herself 
established  on  Friday  afternoon.  Mr  Linden  had  promised  to  show 
her  the  surf,  and  so  had  brought  her  down  to  a  little  village,  long 
ago  known  to  him,  on  the  New  England  shore  ;  -where  the  people 
lived  by  farming  and  fishing,  and  no  hotel  attracted  or  held  an 
influx  of  city  life.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  day,  for  the  journey 
had  been  in  part  of  the  usual  route  of  railway  and  steam,  and 
therefore  had  been  longer  if  not  wearier.  But  when  Faith  had 
got  rid  of  the  dust,  Mr  Linden  came  to  her  door  to  say  that  it 
would  be  half  an  hour  to  supper,  and  ask  if  she  was  too  tired  to 
walk  down  to  the  beach. 

The  shore  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  little  farm- 
house, green  grass,  with  interrupting  rocks,  extending  all  the  way. 
Faith  hardly  knew  what  she  was  coining  to  till  she  reached  the 
brink.  There  the  precipitous  rocks  rose  sheer  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  bottom,  and  at  the  bottom,  down  below  her,  a  nanof 
strip  of  beach  was  bordered  with  the  billowy  crest  and  foam  of 
the  sea.  Notliing  but  the  dark  ocean  and  the  illimitable  ocean- 
line  beyond ;  there  was  not  even  a  sail  in  sight  this  evening ;  in 
full  uninterrupted  power  and  course,  from  the  broad  east,  the 
swells  of  the  sea  rolled  in  and  broke — ^broke,  with  their  gracefiil, 
grand  monotony. 

The  beach  was  narrow  at  height  of  tide  ;  now  the  tide  was  out 
Fishermen's  boats  were  drawn  up  near  to  the  rocks,  and  steep 
narrow  pathways  along  and  down  the  face  of  them  allowed  tiK 
fishermen  to  go  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

"  Can't  we  get  down  there  ? "  said  Faith,  when  she  had  stood  i 
minute  looking  silently.  Her  face  showed  an  eager  readiness  far 
action. 

"  Can  you  fly,  little  bird  ? " — "  Yes — as  well  as  the  fishenneB 
can  ! " 

"  If  you  cannot  I  can  carry  you,"  said  Mr  Linden.  And  doul'^ 
less  he  would  have  found  some  way  to  make  his  words  good  ha^ 
there  been  need  ;  as  it  was,  he  only  guarded  her  down  uie  stee? 
rocky  way,  going  before  her  and  holding  her  hand  in  a  grasp  ^* 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  get  away  from.  But  Faith  was  lij^ 
and  free  of  foot,  and  gave  him  no  trouble.  Once  at  the  bottom, 
she  went  straight  towards  those  in-coming  big  waves,  and  in  6c5i 
01  them  stood  stilL    The  sea-breeze  blew  in  her  face ;  the  zotf  <^ 
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the  breakers  made  music  in  her  ears.  Faith  folded  one  hand  upon 
the  other,  and  stood  motionless.  Mr  Linden  let  her  look  without 
the  interruption  of  a  word  ;  hut  he  presently  put  his  arm  round 
her,  and  drew  her  a  little  into  shelter  from  the  strong  breeze.  It 
■was  a  while  before  she  moved  from  her  steady  gaze  at  the  water  ; 
then  she  looked  up,  the  joy  of  her  face  breaking  into  a  smile. 
"  Endecott,  will  you  show  me  anything  more  grand  than  this  ? " 
"  You  shall  tell  me  when  you  have  seen  the  uprising  mists  of 
Niagara,"  he  answered  smiling,  "  or  the  ravines  between  snowcaps 

*  five  thousand  summers  old.' " 

Her  eye  went  back  to  the  sea.  "  It  brings  before  me,  somehow,", 
she  said  slowly, "  all  time  and  all  eternity  !  I  have  been  thinking 
here  of  myself  as  I  was  a  little  child,  and  as  I  shall  be,  and  as  I 
am,"  she  added,  with  her  inveterate  exactness,  and  blushing.  "  I 
seem  to  see  only  the  great  scale  of  everything." 

"  Tell  me  a  little  more  clearly  what  you  see,"  said  Mr  Linden. 

"  It  isn't  worth  telling.  I  see  everything  here  as  belonging  to 
God.  The  world  seems  His  great  work-place,  and  life  His  tmie  for 
doing  the  work,  and  I — and  you,"  she  said,  with  a  flash  of  light 
coming  across  her  face,  "His  workpeople.  And  those  great 
breaking  waves,  somehow,  seem  to  me  uke  the  resistless,  sure, 
beautiful,  doings  of  His  providence."  She  spoke  very  quietly,  be- 
cause she  was  bidden,  evidently. 

"Do  you  know  how  many  other  things  they  are  like? — or 
rather  how  many  are  likened  to  them  in  the  Bible  ? " — "  No  I  I 
don't  know  the  Bible  as  you  do." 

"  They  seem  to  be  a  never-failing  image — an  illustration  suiting 
very  different  things.  *  The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea, 
when  it  cannot  rest,'  and  then,  *  0  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to 
me  !  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea' 

"  There  is  the  endless  struggle  of  human  will  and  purpose  against 
the  divine — *  The  floods  have  lifted  up,  0  Lord,  the  floods  have 
lifted  up  their  voice  ;  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves.  The  Lord 
on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the 
mighty  waves  of  the  sea.'  *  Fear  ye  not  me,  saith  the  Lord : 
will  ye  not  tremble  at  my  presence,  which  have  placed  the  sand 
for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass 
it :  and  though  the  waves  thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  can  they 
not  prevail :  though  they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it  ? ' 
And  so  in  another  place  the  image  is  reversed,  and  God  says, 

*  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  0  Tyrus,  and  will  cause  many  nations 
to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up.' 
Could  anything  be  more  forcible  1 " 

A  look  was  Faith's  answer  ;  it  spoke  the  kindled  thoughts  at 
work. 

"  Then  you  know,"  Mr  Linden  went  on.^  "  \:lq^  ^sS^ssx  *^^ 
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troubles  of  God's  cMldTen  are  compared  to  the  ocean  ;  as  DayM 
eays,  *A11  thy  waves  are  gone  over  me.'  But  then  the  Loid 
answers  to  that,  *  When  thou  passes*  through  the  waters  I  will  be 
with  thee,  and  through  the  floods,  they  shall  not  overwhelm 
thee  ; '  and  David  himself  in  another  place  declares  it  to  be  tnie 
— *  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who  is  a  strong  Loid  like  unto  thee? or 
to  thy  faithfulness  round  about  thee  ?  Thou  inilest  the  lagii^of 
the  sea  :  when  the  waves  thereof  arise,  thou  stillest  them.'-! 
suppose,  he  added,  thoughtfully,  taking  both  her  hands  in  hia, 
this  is  one  sense  in  which  by  and  by  *  there  shall  be  no  more  sea? 
— except  that  *  sea  of  glass,  upon  which  they  stand  who  have  gotteE 
the  victory  ! ' " 

Another  look,  a  grave,  full  look,  came  to  him  from  Faith ;  and 
grave  and  soft  her  eye  went  back  to  the  sea.  The  sunbeams  were 
all  off  it ;  it  was  dark  and  foamy.  Speaking  rather  low  half  to  her 
half  to  himself,  Mr  Linden  went  on — ***  And  they  overcame  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony  :  and  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  death.' " 

Her  look  did  not  move.  Mr  Linden's  went  with  it  fop  a  minnte 
or  two,  but  then  it  came  back  to  her  differently. 

**  My  darling,  I  am  afraid  to  have  you  stay  here  any  longer." 

"  We  can  come  again ! "  said  Faith  gleefully,  as  she  turned  away. 
"  I  want  to  look  at  them  a  great  deaL" 

**"We  wiU  come  again  and  try  how  for  a  *  ladder'  can  reach 
from  this  low  sand." 

She  looked  back  for  another  glance  as  she  began  to  mount  the 
rocky  way.  The  mounting  was  an  easy  matter,  for  Mr  Linden 
came  close  and  took  hold  of  her  in  such  fashion  that  she  was 
more  than  half  carried  up. 

"  Do  you  feel  as  if  you  had  wings  now  ?"  he  asked  her,  after  a 
somewhat  quick  *'  flight"  up  half  the  way. 

"  Folded  ones,"  said  Faith,  laughing  and  breathless.  "  I  don't 
know  what  sort  yours  can  be !  I  can  go  up  by  myself,  Endecott" 

"  With  folded  wings,  as  you  may  remark,  Mrs  Linden.  Do  you 
remember  that  infallible  way  of  recognising  *  earth's  angels,'  when 
they  are  not  plimiing  themselves?" — "They  never  do  plume 
themselves,"  said  Faith,  stopping  to  look  at  him. 

"  Not  when  they  are  carried  !  " 

Faith's  laugh  rolled  down  the  rocks  ;  and  then  as  they  Teached 
the  top  she  grew  timid  and  quiet,  a  mood  which  came  over  her 
whenever  she  remembered  her  new  position  and  name  in  the 
world. 

There  is  no  room  to  tell  all  the  seaside  doings  of  those  days ; 
the  surf  bathing,  and  flshing  beyond  the  surf.  A  week  passed 
there,  or  rather  more  ;  then,  Mr  Linden  having  business  in  New 
York,  the  "  wooden  horse"  went  that  way.  We  cannot  follow  all 
Its  travels.    But  we  must  stay  with  it  a  oay  in  the  ci^ 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

Everybody  who  has  travelled  on  the  great  route  from  Patta- 
quasset  to  New  York,  knows  that  the  scenery  is  not  striking. 
Hither,  business  demanded  that  the  "  wooden  horse  "  should  come 
for  a  day  or  two ;  here  they  were  to  be  received  by  one  of  the 
many  old  friends  who  were  claiming,  all  over  the  country,  a  visit 
from  Mr  Linden  and  his  bride.  Through  the  dark  tunnel  the 
train  puffed  on,  the  passengers  winking  and  breathing  beneath 
the  air-holes,  dark  and  smothered  where  air-holes  were  not ;  then 
the  cars  ran  out  into  the  sunlight,  and,  in  a  minute  more,  two  of 
the  passengers  were  transferred  to  the  easy  rolling  coach  which 
was  in  waiting  for  them,  and  drove  away.  Past  warm  brick 
fronts  and  pavements  ;  past  radish  boys  and  raspberry  girls  ;  past 
oranges,  pmeapples,  vegetables,  in  every  degree  of  freshness, 
except  fresh.  Of  all  which,  even  the  vegetables.  Faith's  eyes  took 
most  curious  and  intent  notice — ^f  or  one  minute  ;  then  the  Avenue 
and  fruit  stalls  were  left  behind ;  the  carriage  had  turned  a 
comer,  and,  in  another  minute  or  two,  drew  up  before  an 
imposing  front  in  Madison  Square. 

Faith  went  gravely  up  the  steps.  It  was  her  first  introduc- 
tion to  New  York.  But  Mr  Linden's  face  wore  a  smile.  There 
was  no  time  to  remark  on  it,  for  the  door  opened,  and  a  second 
introduction  awaited  her.  An  introduction  to  another  part  of 
the  world.  A  magnificent  house,  every  square  yard  of  which, 
perhaps,  taken  with  its  furniture  and  adornments,  had  cost  as 
much  as  the  whole  of  Faith's  old  home.  A  palace  of  luxury, 
where  no  want  of  any  kind,  material,  coidd  be  known  or  fancied. 
In  this  house  they  were  welcomed  with  a  great  welcome  by  a 
stately  lady,  Mr  Linden's  old  friend  and  his  mother's  ;  and  by 
her  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  who  were  in  another  style, 
and  whose  vivacious  kindness  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  Faith 
bodily  and  carry  her  ofL  It  was  a  novel  scene  for  Faith,  and 
she  was  amused.  Amused  too  with  the  overpowering  curiosity 
which  took  the  guise,  or  the  veil,  of  so  much  kindness,  and  beset 
her,  because — Mr  Linden  had  married  her.  Yet  Faith  did  not 
see  the  hundredth  part  of  their  curiosity.  Mr  Linden,  whose 
eyes  were  more  open,  was  proportionably  amused,  both  with 
that  and  with  Faith's  simplicity,  which  half  grati^ed  and  at 
least  half  baffled  it.  The  young  ladies  at  last  took  Faith  up  to 
her  room ;  and,  after  lavishing  all  sorts  of  attentions  upon  ner, 
and  making  various  vain  efforts  to  imderstand  her,  gave  her 
the  information  that  a  good  deal  of  company  was  expected  to 
dinner,  and  left  her,  b^ed  and  attracted  almost  in  an  equal 
aegree. 

They  did  not  seem  to  have  as  puzzling  an  eft^^t^  ^i^'^^b^^N  Vs^ 
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•s*--:-  Mr  T.'.r.  Izzi  cime  out  cf  Lis  own  ditessin^-room,  lie  iom 
Lr  re  i-lj.  ^.=.1  Ixkii:^  is  fieah  and  cool  as  ifSie  liad  just  come 
::t  :r.—  ih*  Ainis  at  B«?i\iifad,  She  was  dressed  in  a  li^t 
:J3»a=.  bat  no  mr-fe  eUbcmtelT  than  Ae  nsed  to  be  at  Fata- 
^ujhNieS ;  Mily  th^  litis  time  her  raffles  w^re  Iace&  Slie  ns  a 
L;ue  more  <i»incT  for  the  dinner-pozt^.  Mr  Linden  came  v& 
a  fci-:<  of  jl?win^  isezaninnis — ^^  Jewesa,"'  and  "  Perfection,"  si>l 
*-v^c«n  c-f  the  Faiiies ;"  which,  hound  together  as  ther  mse 
will  white  nbani.  he  first  laid  against  her  dress  to  tiy  tk eiec! 
(Well  de:sernn2  his  smile  of  eGBmenl'v  then  put  in  her  baniv 
make  fast.  Ther  set  off  ail  the  qmet  <^ltfgiiw*y  of  her  figare  i&b 
their  own  itrle,  which  was  not  qnieL 

*-  New,  MLmonette,''  he  said,  ^  I  suppose  jaa.  know  tint  lo 
to  hare  the  pleasure  of  intiodiicing  my  wife  to  sundry  peopki' 
— *"  I  heard  ther  wiae  eominss.'^  said  Faith. 

^  If  Toa  willonlr  stand  by  and  look  on,  it  will  amuse  yotTBT 
much.*' 

-It  Willi  amuse  me  anyway"  said  Faith,  ''i^"'Hmdiriuti 
r:  ^  colour  came  up  into  her  face — **  i^  Endy,  ron  are  satisfied.' 

Mr  Linden  foldM  his  arms  and  looked  at  her.  ''If  you  sit 
£nr:hinz  a^nst  my  wife,  Mis  Lindai,  her  hnsband  will  not  like 
i;-^eitlier  will  yours.'' 

*^  TlLit  is  all  I  care  abont»  not  pleasing  those  two  gentlaQeD,'' 
said  Faith,  laughing. 

'*  Is  that  all  f  I  shall  report  yoor  mind  at  rest;  Come,  it  is 
time  this  little  exodc  should  appear.''  Faith  thought  as  she  wot 
with  hinu  that  she  was  anything  but  an  esotie  ;  she  did  not  speik 
her  thoughtSL 

There  was  a  large  dinner  company  gathered  and  gathering; 
and  the  ^pleasnie"  Mr  Linden  had  spoken  of — ^introducing  his 
wife— was  one  enjoyed,  by  him  or  somebody,  a  great  many  times 
in  the  course  of  the  eyeninc.  This  was  something  verr  unlike 
Pattaquasset  or  anything  to  be  found  there  ;  only  in  Jn^ge  Har- 
rison s  house  little  glimpses  of  this  sort  of  society  might  be  had ; 
and  these  people  seemed  to  Faith  rather  in  the  sphere  of  Dr  Har- 
rison than  of  his  father  and  sister.  Faith  never  found  out  or 
suspected  that  it  was  to  see  A^r  all  this  party  of  grand  people  had 
been  gathered  together.  She  thought  they  were  cunous  about 
"Mr  Linden^  wife ;"  and  though  their  curiosity  made  her  shy, 
and  her  sense  of  responsibility  gave  an  exquisite  tenderness  to 
her  manner,  both  effects  only  set  a  grace  upon  her  usual  free  sim- 
plicity. That  was  not  disturbed,  though  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
Faith  was  far  &om  Mr  Linden's  help  or  protection.  A  stranger 
took  her  into  dinner,  and  amcmg  strangers  she  made  her  way  most 
of  the  evening.  But  though  she  was  shy^  Faith  was  afraid  never 
hut  of  one  person,  nor  muoi  of  him. 
For  lum— among  old  acquaintancei^  beset  with  all  manner  of 
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inquiries  and  congratulations — lie  yet  heard  her  voice  whenevei 
it  was  possible,  and  knew  by  sight  as  well  as  hearing  all  the  ad- 
miration she  called  forth. 

The  next  day  business  claimed  him.  Faiti  was  given  up  to  the 
kindness  and  curiosity  of  her  new  friends.  They  made  good  use 
of  their  opportonityrand  their  opportunity  was  a  good  one  ;  for 
it  was  not  tiH  late  in  the  day,  a  little  while  before  the  late  dinner 
hour,  that  Mr  Linden  came  home.  He  found  Faith  in  her  room ; 
a  superbly  appointed  chamber,  as  large  as  any  three  of  those  she  had 
been  accustomed  to.  She  was  standing  at  the  window,  thought- 
fully looking  out ;  but  turned  joyfully  to  meet  Mr  Linden,  Ap- 
parently he  was  glad  too. 

*^  My  dear  little  Mignonette  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not  seen  you  for 
a  weeK. 

"  It  has  been  a  long  day,"  said  Faith  ;  who  looked  rather,  it 
may  be  remarked,  as  if  the  day  had  freshly  begim. 

"  Mignonette,  you  are  perfectly  lovely  I  Do  you  think  you 
will  condescend  to  wear  these  flowers  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  drawing 
her  to  a  seat  by  the  table,  and  with  one  arm  still  round  her  be- 
ginning to  arrange  the  flowers  he  had  thrown  down  there  as  he 
came  in. 

Faith  watched  him,  and  then  looked  up. 

"  Endecott,  you  shouldn't  talk  to  me  so.  You  wouldn't  like 
me  to  believe  you.'* 

Mr  Linden  finished  setting  two  or  three  ruby  carnations  in  the 
green  and  purple  of  heliotrope  and  sweet-scented  verbena ;  then 
Laid  the  bunch  lightly  upon  her  lips  and  gravely  inquired  if  they 
were  sweet. 

"Yes,*  Faith  said,  laughing  behind  them.  "You  are  not 
hungry- 1 " 

"  Why  1  and  what  of  it  ?  *' — "  You  don't  seem  to  remember  it  is 
near  dinner-time." 

"  Dinner-time  is  a  myth.  My  dear  ;  I  am  sorry  I  give  you  so 
much  uneasiness.  I  wish  you  could  feel  as  composed  about  me 
as  I  do  about  you.  What  have  I  done  with  that  white  riband  1 
— don't  stir — ^it  is  in  some  pocket  or  other."  And  the  right  one 
being  found,  Mr  Linden  unwrapped  the  piece  of  riband  and  cut 
off  what  he  wanted,  remarMng  that  he  could  not  get  used  to  giving 
her  anything  but  blue. 

"  WeU,  why  do  you  then?"  said  Faith.—"  I  feel  in  a  subdued 
6l»te  of  mind,  owing  to  reproofs,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  the  white 
I3atin  curling  round  nis  fingers.  "  I  may  not  teU  anybody  what  I 
think  of  my  wife  1 " 

Faith  looked  amused,  and  yet  a  soft  glance  left  the  charge  and 
the  "  reproof"  standing. 

"  I  feel  so  composed  about  you,"  Mr  Linden  went  on^  dra.t?roa% 
Id*  white  bows— Faith  did  think  the  cyea  fLwJ&a^xnA^  "^^  ^fiaafes.- 
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ing  lashes—"  ao  sure  that  von  will  never  OTer-estunate  me,  much 
le3B  speak  of  it  Bnt  then  yon  know.  Mignonette,  I  never  did 
profess  to  follow  Reason." 

He  was  amnsed  to  see  the  little  stir  his  woids  called  up  in 
Faith.  He  conld  see  it  in  the  changing  colour  and  lesdess 
ere,  and  in  one  look  of  great  beauty  which  Faith  favoured  him 
with.  Apparently  the  shy  principle  prevailed,  or  Faith's  wit 
got  the  better  of  her  simplicity  ;  for  she  rose  up  gravely  and  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  the  bunch  of  flowers  asked  if  she  should  pnt 
them  on. 

**  Unless  you  prefer  my  services." 

She  sat  down  again  immediately,  with  a  face  that  veiy  plainly 

E referred  them.  Half  smiling,  with  Angers  that  were  in  no 
aste  about  their  work,  Mr  Linden  adjusted  the  carnations; 
glancing  from  them  to  her,  trying  them  in  different  positions, 
playing  over  his  dain^  task  as  if  he  liked  it.  The  flowSi  in 
place,  his  full  smiling  look  met  hers,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  I 
the  glass  "to  see  hia  wife."    Hardly  seen,  after  all,  but  by  him-   I 

Sell.  I 

"  She  looks  ready  for  dinner,"  said  Faith. 

"Your  eyes  are  only  to  look  at,"  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a 
laughing  endorsement  cJ  ki$  thoughts,  and  putting  her  back  in  the 
dormeuse.  "  Suppose  you  sit  there,  and  teU  me  what  efforts 
they  have  made  in  the  way  of  seeing,  to-day." 

*•  Efforts  to  see  all  before  them,  which  was  more  than  they 
could,*'  said  Faith. 

^  What  did  they  see  ?  not  me,  nor  I  them,  that  I  know." 

"  That  was  another  sort  of  effort  they  made,"  said  Faith  smiling 
— ^**  efforts  to  see  what  was  not  before  them.  I  watched,  when- 
ever I  thought  there  was  a  chance,  but  I  couldn't  see  anything 
that  looked  like  you.  We  must  have  gone  half  over  the  city, 
Endecott ;  Mrs  Pulteney  took  me  all  the  mornings  and  her 
dau^ters  and  Mr  Pulteney  all  the  afternoon." 

"Know,  O  little  Mignonette,"  said  Mr  Linden,  " that  in  New 
York  it  is  ^  morning'  loll  those  people  who  dine  at  six  have  had 
their  dinner." 

Faith  was  silent  a  minute ;  and  then  said,  '^  It  dont  look  a 
happy  place  to  me,  Endecott." 

"No,  it  is  too  human.  You  want  an  elm-tree  or  a  patch  of 
dandelions  between  every  two  houses." 

**  That  wouldn't  do,"  said  Faith,  **  xmless  the  people  could  be 
^ess  ragged,  and  dirty,  and  uneasy;  and  their  iiouses  toa 
There 's  nothing  like  it  in  Pattaquasset." 

"I  have  great  confidence  in  the  comforting  and  civilising 

Swer  of  elm  trees  and  green  grass,"  said  Mr  Linden.     "But 
alyle  says  *  Man  is  not  what  you  can  call  a  happy  ftTn'm^]^  Ms 
*■■■*>*«  £w  sweet  vietual  is  8o  enozmous;'  and  perhaps  New 
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York  suffers  as  much  from  the  fact  that  eveiybody  wants  fnore,  as 
that  some  have  too  little  and  others  too  mncL" 

"  Do  these  people  want  more  ? "  said  Faith,  softly. 

"  Without  doubt.    So  does  everybody  in  New  York,  but  me." 

"  But  why  must  people  do  that  in  New  York,  when  they  don't 
do  it  in  Pattaquasset  ? "  said  Faith,  who  was  very  like  mig- 
nonette at  the  moment. 

"  The  appetite  grows  with  indulgence,  or  the  possibility  of  it. 
Besides,  little  bird,  in  Pattaquasset  you  take  all  this  breeze  of 
humanity  winnowed  through  elm  branches.  There,  you  know, 
*  My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide.' " 

"  No,"  said  Faith ;  "  it  is  not  that.  When  my  soul  glides 
nowhere,  and  there  are  no  branches,  either;  in  the  Roscoms' 
house,  Endecott — and  poor  Mrs  Dow's,  and  Sally  Lowndes*, — 
people  don't  look  as  tney  look  here.  I  don't  mean  herey  in 
Maoison  Square — ^though  yes  I  do,  too  ;  there  was  that  raspberry 
girl,  and  others,  worse,  I  have  seen  even  here.  But  I  have  been 
in  other  places — Mr  Pulteney  and  his  sisters  took  me  all  the  way 
to  the  great  stone  church,  Endecott." 

"  WelL  Sunbeam,  it  has  been  a  bright  day  for  every  raspberry 
girl  that  has  come  in  your  way.  What  else  did  you  see  there  ? " 
— "  I  saw  the  church." 

"  Not  the  invisible,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling ;  "  remember 
that." 

"  Invisible  1  no,"  said  Faith.  "  There  was  a  great  deal  of  this 
visible." 

"  What  thoughts  did  it  put  in  your  head  ? " — "  It  was  very— 
wonderfully  beautiful,"  said  Faith,  thoughtfully. 

"  What  else ?"— -"  I  cannot  tell.  You  would  laugh  at  me  if  I 
could.  Endecott,  it  didn't  seem  so  much  like  a  church  to  me  as 
the  little  white  church  at  home." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there — the  less  show  of  the  instrument  the 
sweeter  the  music,  to  me.  But  the  street  in  front  of  the  church, 
so  specially  filled  with  beggars  and  cripples,  I  never  go  by  there. 
Faith,  without  a  feeling  ol  joy ;  remembering  the  blind  man  who 
sat  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple  ;  knowing  well  that  there 
is  as  *safe,  expeditious,  and  easy  a  way'  to  heaven  from  that 
dusty  side-walk,  as  from  any  other  spot  of  earth.  The  triumph 
of  grace  1 — how  glorious  it  is !  /  cannot  speak  to  all  of  them 
together,  nor  even  one  by  one,  but  grace  is  free !  *  Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  Faith, 
I  have  been  thinking  of  that  all  day ! " 

She  could  see  it  in  his  face — in  tne  flush  on  the  cheek  and  the 
flash  in  the  eye  as  he  came  and  stood  before  her.     She  could  see 
what  had  been  all  day  before  his  eyes  and  mind ;  and  how  pain 
and  sympathy  and  longing  desire  had  laid  hold  of  the  ^tcsvscss*. 
and  rested  tSiere — Ask,  and  ye  shall  x^c.wj^.     \L\vvi\!«Kvssvi^ 
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Failh  folded  her  baiid%  and  the  lesst  tonch  of  a  nnik  in  thft 
comeis  of  her  motith  waa  in  no  wiae  eonteadiolaij  c£  her  ejaf 
aweet  gravity. 

"  I  Mtw  mem  too,"  the  said,  in  a  low  tone.  **  Endeoott,  I 
would  rather  apeak  to  them  ont  there,  under  the  open  al^jifit 
wasn't  a  crowd — than  in  the  church.'' 

^  I  should  forget  where  I  was  after  I  began  to  flpeak,**  aid 
Mr  Linden  ;  ^  though  I  do  love  '  that  dome — most  catholic  and 
solemn,'  better  than  all  others^'' 

"  Mr  Pulteney  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  chnTcb,**  said  Faith. 

*•  He  did  not  understand  your  answer,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
smiling.  "  I  know  that  beforehand.  Wbat  was  it  ?  '*— "  I  think 
he  didn't  like  it,"  said  Faith.  **  I  told  him  it  seemed  to  me  a  giest 
temple  that  men  had  built  for  their  own  gloi^-  and  pleasnie,  not 
for  the  glory  and  pleasure  of  God." 

**  Since  when  you  have  been  to  Mr  Tom  Pulteney  like  a  feWc 
in  ancient  Greek  to  one  who  has  learned  the  modem  language  at 
school  and  forgotten  it." 

"  He  did  not  understand  me,"  said  Faith,  langhing  and  bluflhiBg 
a  little.  "And  I  was  worse  off;  for  I  asked  him  several 
questions  he  could  not  answer  me.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  top, 
but  he  was  certain  I  would  be  too  tired  if  I  did.  But  I  heard 
the  chime,  Endecott !  that  was  beautiful  Beautifal  I  I  am  yeiy 
glad  I  was  there." 

"  I  '11  take  you  to  the  top,"  said  Mr  Linden,  «  it  will  not  tiie 
ma     But,  love,  I  have  brought  you  another  wedding  present" 

"What  is  that,  Endecott?"  she  said,  with  a  bright  amused 
face. — "  ^ir  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^®  *^**  waved  a  few  thousand  yeas 
before  the  Deluge,  and  was  safely  bedded  in  stone  when  the 
children  of  Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea.  I  went  to  see 
an  old  antiquarian  friend  this  morning,  and  out  of  his  precious 
things  he  cnose  one  for  mine."  And  Mr  Linden  laid  in  her 
hand  the  little  rough  stone  ;  rough  on  one  side,  but  on  the 
other  where  the  hammer  had  spfit  it  through,  the  brown  face 
was  smooth,  and  the  black  leaf  lay  marked  out  in  all  its  delicate 
tracing. 

"  Endecottj  what  is  this  ?  "  Faith  exclaimed,  in  her  low  tones  of 
delight.— "A  fossU  leaf." 

"  Of  a  fern  ?  How  beautiful !  Where  did  it  come  from  ?•  She 
had  risen  in  her  delight,  and  stood  by  Mr  Linden  at  the  dressing- 
table. — "  This  one  from  Bohemia.  Do  you  see  the  perfection  of 
every  leaflet  1 " 

"  How  wonderful !  how  beautiful ! "  Faith  repeated,  studying 
the  fossil  "It  brings  up  those  words,  Endecott — *A  thousand 
years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past ;  or  as  a 
watch  in  the  mght.' " 

J*  Ye*;  and  tbea© — *'  1l\a  zts\xsA'^  ot  t\\a  Lotd^  that  shall  stand.' 
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Compare  this  fem  leaf  with  the  mighty  palaces  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh.  Through  untold  ages  tms  has  kept  its  wavy  fragile 
outline,  they  are  marked  only  by  ^  the  line  of  confusion,  and  the 
stones  of  emptiness.' " 

'<  Did  your  old  antiquary  send  this  to  me,  Endecott  % "  she  saidi 
looking  down  at  it  agam. — "  To  you,  darling.'' 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  so  good  to-day,  Endy.  I  am  very  glad 
of  it." 

"  Do  you  remember,  Sunbeam,  the  time  when  I  told  you  I  liked 
stones  ]  and  you  looked  at  me.  I  remember  the  look  now  ! "  So 
did  Faith,  by  the  conscious  light  and  colour  that  came  into  her 
face,  different  from  those  of  tnree  minutes  ago,  and  the  grateful 
recognition  her  eyes  gave  to  Mr  Linden. 

"  I  don't  know  much  more  now,"  she  said,  in  very  lowliness, 
"  about  stones,  but  you  can  teach  me,  Endecott." 

"  Yes,  I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  your  amusement," 
he  said,  laughing.  "  Faith,  if  I  were  not  so  much  afraid  of  you, 
I  should  tell  you  what  you  are  like.  What  else  have  you 
seen  ? " 

"  Tell  me  what  I  am  like,  Endecott" 

"  What  sort  of  consistency  is  that — ^to  coax  me  when  I  don't  tell 
you,  and  scold  me  when  I  do  1 " 

"  It 's  curiosity,  I  suppose,"  said  Faith.  "  But  it 's  no  matter.  I 
saw  all  that  strange  place,  Broadway,  Endecott  \  we  drove  through 
the  whole  length  of  it." 

"  Well  ] "  said  Mr  Linden,  throwing  himself  down  in  the  arm- 
chair, and  looking  gravely  up  at  her.  But  then  the  lips  parted, 
not  only  to  smile  but  to  sing  a  wild  Scotch  tune. 

"  0  wat  ye  wha  that  lo'ea  me, 

And  has  my  heart  in  keeping  ! 
0  sweet  is  she  that  lo'es  me. 

As  dews  o*  summer  weeping, 

In  tears  the  rosebuds  steeping  ; 
0  that 's  the  lassie  o*  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
0  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind, 

And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her  I " 

"  Did  you  see  anybody  like  that  in  Broadway,  Faith  f " 
Blushmg,  how  she  blushed  !  but  she  woidd  not  say  a  word  nor 
stir,  to  interrupt  the  singing ;  so  she  stood  there,  casting  a  shy 
look  at  him  now  and  then  till  he  had  stopped,  and  then  coming 
round  behind  him,  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  his  shoulder.  Mr 
Linden  laughed,  caressing  the  pretty  head  in  various  ways. 

"  My  dear  little  bird  I "  he  said.    Then  presently — "  M^onette, 
/  have  been  looking  at  fur  cloaks." 
"  Don't  do  such  a  thins  again,  Endy." 
"  I  shouldn't,  if  I  could  have  quite  suited  myself  to-day.* 
"  I  don't  want  it.     I  can  bear  the  cold  as  well  as  you." 
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•^  Let  H  mil:e  up  for  unmfthiup  wliich  you  do  want  and  hrrort 

fPDC,  tben  ;  Toa  must  bear  tlie  cold  Polar  fashion.     Butatpreflent 
tliere  is  ike  dinner-belL* 

Tter  went  down  ;  but  with  the  fossil  and  the  fur.  Faith  w« 

afanost  taken  out  of  Kew  York ;  and  astonished  Mr  Paltenef 

cmoe  or  twice  in  the  coozae  of  the  erening,  to  Mr  Linden's  amnse- 
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Thk  blue  range  of  the  Catsldll  was  a  dim  outline— hardly  tint- 
when  Faith  i^ached  her  joumej'a  end  that  night.  She  could  hear 
the  dash  of  the  rirez;  and  see  the  brilliant  stars,  but  all  details 
waited  for  morning ;  and  the  morning  was  Sunday.  Balmy, 
doudleaSy  the  yeir  air  put  Faith  almost  in  Elysium  ;  and  between 
dieamy  enjo3rment,  and  a  timid  eenae  of  her  own  new  name  and 
podtion,  she  would  haye  liked  for  herself  an  oriole's  nest  on  one 
of  the  high  branches    Failing  thaL  she  seemed — as  her  hostea 

and  again  an  old  friend  of  Mr  Linden's  told  him '^  like  a  yeir 

rosebud ;  as  sweet,  and  as  much  shut  up  to  hersell" 

Truth  to  tell,  she  kept  something  of  the  same  manner  and 
speming  next  day.  The  house  was  yeiy  fall,  and  of  a  yeiy  gar 
set  of  people,  of  whom  Faith^s  friend,  Mr  Motley,  was  one.  Faith 
met  their  adyances  Dleasantly,  but  she  was  daintily  shy.  And 
besides,  the  scene  and  the  time  were  fall  of  temptations  to  dream 
over  the  out-of-door  beauty.  The  people  amused  her,  but  often 
she  would  rather  have  lost  them  in  the  hills  or  the  sunset  •  and 
was  for  yanous  reasons  willing  that  others  should  talk  while  she 
looked. 

So  passed  the  first  two  days,  and  the  third  brought  an  excur- 
sion, which  kept  the  whole  party  out  till  lunch-tinie.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  day  Mi  Linden  was  witness  to  a  httle 
drama  which  let  him  know  something  more  of  Faith  than  he  had 
just  seen  before. 

It  was  near  the  time  of  dressing  for  dinner.  Mr  Linden  was 
already  dressed  and  had  come  to  the  library,  where,  in  a  deep 
recess  on  one  side  of  the  window,  he  was  busy  with  a  piece  of 
study.  The  window  was  yery  large,  and  opened  upon  a  gieen 
terrace ;  and  on  the  terrace,  in  a  garden  chair,  lust  outside  the 
open  window,  sat  Faith  ;  quietly  and  intensely,  he  knew,  enjoy- 
ing the  broad  river  and  the  mountain  range  that  lay  blue  in  the 
sunlight  a  few  miles  beyond  ;  all  in  the  soft  still  air  of  the  summer 
day.  She  distracted  Mr  Linden's  thoughts  from  his  study.  He 
could  see  her  perfectly,  though  he  was  quite  out  of  her  view.  She 
Was  in  one  of  the  dainty  Uuie  morning  dresses  he  bad  sent  her 
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from  the  place  of  pretty  things  ;  nothing  could  be  more  simple, 
and  it  suited  her ;  and  she  looked  about  as  soft  and  still  as  the 
day.  Meanwhile  some  gentlemen  had  entered  the  library,  and 
drew  near  the  window.  Faith  was  just  out  of  their  range,  and  Mr 
Linden  was  completely  hid  in  his  recess,  or  doubtless  their  remarks 
would  have  had  a  different  bearing.  The  remarks  turned  upon 
Faith,  who  was  here  as  well  as  in  New  York  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  those  who  had  known  Mr  Linden ;  and  one  of  the  speakers 
expressed  himself  as  surprised  that  "  Linden''  should  have  married 
her. 

"Wouldn't  have  thought  it, — would  you?"  said  Mr  Motley. 
**  To  be  sure ;  he  *s  able  to  do  all  the  talking." 

"  She  does  very  well  for  the  outside,*  said  another.  "  Might 
satisfy  anybody.    Uncommon  eyes." 

"  Eyes ! "  said  Mr  Motley.  "  les, she  has  eyes  ! — and  a  mouth. 
I  suppose  Linden  gets  some  good  of  it — if  nobody  else  does.  And 
after  all,  to  find  a  woman  that  is  all  eyes  and  no  tongue,  is,  as  you 
remark,  uncommon." 

"  She 's  not  quite  stylish  enough  for  him,"  said  a  third.  "  I 
thought  Linden  would  have  married  a  brilliant  woman." 

"  He  '11  be  a  brilliant  man  if  you  tell  him  that,"  said  Mr  Motley. 
"  Coruscations,  and  so  forth.  I  never  thought  1  should  see  him 
bewitched — even  by  a  rose  leaf  monopoly.'* 

The  conversation  was  interrupted.  It  had  not  been  one  which 
Mr  Linden  could  very  well  break ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  watch 
Faith.  He  could  see  her  slightly-bent  head  and  still  face,  and 
the  colour  which  grew  very  bright  upon  the  cheek  nearest  him. 
She  was  motionless  till  the  last  words  were  broken  oflf,  then,  with 
a  shy  movement  of  one  hand  to  her  cheek,  covering  it,  she  sprang 
away,  as  lightly  as  any  bird  she  was  ever  named  after. 

Mr  Linden  was  detained  in  the  library,  where,  as  the  dinner- 
hour  drew  near,  other  members  of  the  family  began  to  assemble. 
A  group  of  these  were  round  the  table,  discussing  an  engraving, 
when  Mr  Linden  saw  Faith  come  in.  He  was  no  longer  in  the 
dangerous  recess,  but  Faith  did  not  come  near  him  ;  sne  joined 
the  party  at  the  table.  Mr  Linden  watched  her.  Faith's  dressing 
was  always  a  quiet  a£fair ;  to-day  somehow  the  effect  was  verv 
lovely.  She  wore  a  soft  muslin  which  flowed  about  her  in  full 
draperies,  with  a  breast-knot  of  roses  on  its  white  folds.  Faith 
rarely  put  on  flowers  that  Mr  Linden  had  not  given  her.  To-day 
was  an  exception ;  and  her  white  robe  with  no  setting  off  but 
those  roses -and  her  rich  hair,  was  faultless.  Not  merely  that, 
the  effect  was  too  striking  to  be  absolutely  quiet ;  all  eyes  were 
drawn  to  her. 

The  gentlemen  whom  she  had  heard  speak  were  among  the 
party,  and  no  eyes  were  more  approving.  Mr  Linden  watched^ 
as  he  might,  witnout  being  seen  to  watcK    "E^V\i\'!i\si'^^TJkS^»  ^""s^ 
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tlic  XMffty,  bnt  the  eonveiBatian,  taking  her  place  in  it  finnUj, 
showing  no  unwillingness  to  give  opinions  or  to  diacass  them,  and 
no  desire  to  avoid  any  subject  that  came  up.  She  was  taking  a 
new  stand  among  these  straogeis.  Mr  Linden  saw  it,  and  he 
could  guess  the  secret  reason ;  no  one  else  could  guess  that  there 
was  anvthinjj  to  give  a  reason  for,  so  coolly,  so  naturally,  it  was 
done.  But  toe  stand  was  taken.  Faith  had  not  stepped  in  the 
least  out  of  lier  own  bounds,  she  had  abated  not  a  whit  of  her 
extreme  modesty.  She  was  never  more  herself,  only  it  was  as  if 
she  had  laid  down  a  self-indulgent  shyness  which  she  had  per- 
mitted herself  before,  and  allowed  Mr  Linden's  friends  to  become 
aci^uainted  with  Iilr  Linden's  wife,  feut  with  herself!  Hef 
manner  to-day  was  exceedingly  like  her  dress  ;  the  plainest  am- 
l)licity,  the  purest  quality,  and  the  roses  blushing  over  alL  It 
fascinated  tne  gentlemen,  every  one  of  them.  They  found  that 
the  little  demure  piece  of  gravity  could  talk,  and  talk  with  a 
truth  and  freshness  of  thought  too,  which  was  like  the  rest  of  her, 
uncommon  and  interesting,  soft  and  free,  at  once.  Faith  went  off 
to  dinner  on  the  arm  of  one  of  her  m aligners,  and  was  very  husy 
with  company  all  the  evening  after,  having  little  to  do  with  Mi 
Linden. 

She  had  escaped  to  her  room  earlier  than  he,  however,  and 
when  he  came  m  she  was  sitting  thoughtfully  before  the  open 
window.  She  rose  up  directly,  and  came  to  luni  with  the  usual 
smile,  and  with  a  Kttle  hidden  triumph  dancing  in  her  eyes,  and 
an  odd  wistful  look  besides  of  affection  and  hiunihty.  She  only 
came  close  to  him  for  a  caress,  without  speaking.  Mr  Linden 
took  her  face  in  both  hands  and  looked  at  it — a  beautiful  smile 
mingling  with  the  somewhat  moved  look  of  his  own. 

"  AVhat  a  child  you  are ! " 

The  colour  rushed  all  over  Faith's  cheeks. 

"  Why  ? "  she  whispered.  The  answer  to  which,  cheeks  and 
brow,  and  lips,  might  spell  out  as  best  they  could. 

"I)o  you  know  why  I  did  not  come  with  your  floweis, 
Mignonette  ? " — "  Before  dinner  ? — ^no.     I  got  some  for  myself." 

"  I  was  on  my  way  for  them,  and  was  entrapped  and  held  fast 
My  little  Mignonette !  I  never  thought  to  have  you  put  your 
hand  to  your  cheek  in  that  way  again  I " 

"Again,  EndecottJ  Who  told  you?"  said  Faith,  as  usual 
jumping  to  conclusions, 

"  Who  told  me  what,  my  beauty  ? " 

Faith  s^ye  fell  in  doub^  then  looked  up  searchingly. 

"  I  beheve  you  know  everything ;  but  you  dont  look  displeased. 
How  did  you  know,  Endecott  1 '' — "  I  saw  and  heard.  And  have 
■een  and  heard  since,"  he  added,  smiling. 

or  two  found  out  exactly  how  it  had  been ;  and 
ttkft  mc^TOT^^  ^dxu^Vft  to  qjiaintness,  "Did  I  do 
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better  to-day  1" — "If  you  are  bo  anxious  for  me"—  he  Baid, 
Btrokmg  back  her  hair.  "  They  did  not  desenre  to  have  one  of 
my  wife's  words,  but  her  words  were  admirable." 

It  was  worth  while  to  see  Faith's  checks. 

"  Will  you  trust  me  to  ride  with  Mr  Middleton  to-mozrow  ? " 
she  asked  presently,  smiling. 

"  No.    Yes — I  will  trust  you  but  not  him." 

"  Does  that  mean  that  you  will  trust  me  to  go  ?" — "  Not  with 
him." 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  ? "  said  Faith,  flushing  after  a  different 
fashion — ^half  laughing  too — "  I  told  lum  I  would  go,  or  that  I 
thought  I  would  go." 

"  Tell  him  that  you  think  you  will  not." 

Faith  looked  a  little  troubled :  she  foresaw  a  charge  of  questions 
she  did  not  like  to  meet. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  the  horse,  Endy  ?  "  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
a  little  timidly. — "  No,  darling.'* 

Faith  was  pretty  just  now,  as  she  stood  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
like  a  generous  tempered  horse  first  feeling  the  bit ;  you  can  see 
that  the  creature  will  be  as  docile  as  possible,  yet  he  is  a  little 
shy  of  your  curb.  Anything  like  control  was  absolutely  new  to 
her ;  and  though  her  fece  was  never  more  sweet,  there  was  with 
that  a  touch  of  embarrassment  which  made  an  inexpressibly 
pretty  mixture.  Mr  Linden  might  well  be  amused  and  touchetl, 
and  charmed  too,  aU  in  one. 

"Mr  Motley  asked  me  to  ride  too,"  she  said  after  a  minute, 
blushing  a  little  deeper,  and  speaking  as  if  it  were  a  supplement 
to  her  former  words.  "  He  wanted  to  show  me  the  Belle  Spring. 
I  had  better  give  them  both  the  same  answer." 

"  Has  nobody  else  preferred  his  request  ?  they  are  just  the  two 
people  with  whom  I  do  not  want  you  to  ride,"  said  Mr  Linden, 
smiling.  "  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  myself,  or  claim  you.  Mrs 
Linden,  may  I  have  the  honour  ?  " — ^Faith  gave  him  a  very  bright 
answer  of  a  smile,  but  with  a  little  secret  wish  in  her  heart  tnat 
the  other  people  had  not  asked  her. 

Her  denial,  however,  was  perfectly  well  taken  by  Mr  Motley  ; 
not  indeed  without  a  little  bantering  talk  and  raiUery  upon  the 
excessive  care  Mr  Linden  bestowed  on  her.  But  Mr  Middleton, 
she  saw,  was  notpleased  that  she  disappointed  him.  Within  two 
or  three  days  Faith  had  become  unmistakeably  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  To  walk 
with  her,  to  talk  to  her,  to  attend  upon  her,  were  not  a  coveted 
honour  merely,  but  a  coveted  pleasure.  It  was  found  wonderfully 
refreshing  to  talk  to  Faith  :  her  eyes  were  something  pleasant  to 
look  at,  for  more  than  George  Alcott ;  and  the  truth  of  her  enjoy- 
ment and  gratitude  made  it  a  captivating  thing  to  b^t\\fe"asst'5cs>sw 
of  exciting  them. 
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Mr  Middleton  was  one  of  those  men  who  think  very  much 
indeed  of  the  "^ue  of  their  approbation,  and  never  bestow  it  but 
where  they  are  sure  the  honour  of  their  taste  and  judgment  is  like 
to  be  the  gainer— one  of  those  men  who  in  ordinary  keep  their 
admiration  for  themselves,  and  bestow  in  that  quarter  a  very 
large  amount.  Faith's  refusal  to  ride  with  him  touched  him  very 
disagreeably.  It  was  impossible  to  be  offended  with  her,  but 
perhaps  all  the  more  he  was  offended  with  somebody ;  and  it 
nappened  unluckily  that  some  reported  light  words  of  Mr  Motley 
about  Mr  Linden's  care  of  his  wife,  and  especial  distrust  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  asked  her  to  ride,  reached  Mr  Middleton's  ear 
m  a  veiy  exaggerated  and  opprobrious  form.  Mr  Middleton  did 
not  know  Mr  Linden,  nor  know  much  of  him  ;  his  bottled-up 
wrath  resolved  that  Mr  Linden  should  not  continue  long  in  his 
reciprocal  ignorance.  And  so  it  fell  out,  that  as  this  week  began 
with  showing  Mr  Linden  something  of  Faith  that  he  had  not  seen 
before,  it  did  not  end  without  giving  her  a  new  view  of  him. 

It  was  a  captivating  summer  morning  when  the  cavalcade  set 
forth  from  Eye  House,  on  a  picnic  to  Aldemey,  one  of  the  show 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  seemed  fairyland  to  Faith.  Her 
ears  and  eyes  were  charmed.  At  a  cross  road  the  party  was  joined 
by  Mr  Middleton ;  whose  good  humour,  at  present  in  a  loose- 
jointed  state,  was  nowise  improved  at  the  sight  of  Faith.  She  rode 
then,  at  any  rate  ;  and  sat  well  and  rode  fearlessly,  that  he  could 
see ;  and  his  eye,  keen  for  such  things,  noted  too  the  neat  ap- 
pointments of  her  dress,  and  saw  that  they  were  all  right,  and 
fitted  her,  and  she  fitted  them  ;  and  that  her  figure  altogether  was 
what  no  man  might  dislike  to  have  beside  him,  even  a  man  so 
careful  of  his  appearance  as  Mr  Middleton.  Not  near  Faith  did 
he  come  ;  but  naving  noted  all  these  things  with  gathering  ire,  he 
sheered  off  to  another  part  of  the  troop. 

It  was  a  pretty  day  to  Faith,  the  whole  first  part  of  it.  The 
ride,  and  the  viewing  the  groimds  they  went  to  see.  These  were 
indeed  naturally  very  noble  ;  and  to  Faith's  eyes  every  new  form 
of  natural  beauty,  of  which  her  range  had  hitherto  been  so  very 
small,  was  like  a  fresh  draught  of  water  to  thirsty  lips.  It  was  a 
great  draught  she  had  this  morning,  and  enjoyed  almost  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  everything  else.  Then  came  the  lunch.  And  that 
was  picturesque,  too,  certainly ;  on  such  a  bank,  under  such  trees, 
with  such  a  river  and  mountains  in  front ;  and  Faith  enjoyed  it 
and  them  so  far.  But  it  was  splendid  too,  and  noisy  ;  and  her 
thoughts  went  at  one  time  away  veiy  far,  to  Kildeer  river,  and 
remembered  a  better  meal  taken  under  the  trees,  with  better  talk, 
and  only  Bob  Tuck  to  look  at  them.  She  stole  a  glance  at  Mr 
Linden.  He  was  doing  his  part,  and  making  somebody  very  com- 
fortable indeed— Faith  half  smiled  to  see  it 

Mr  Middleton  at  another  part  of  the  assembled  company,  had 
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been  getting  Lis  temper  np  witli  wine,  and  his  ill-hnmonr  with  the 
various  suggestions  and  remarks  of  some  careless  gossipers  at  his 
side.  Finding  that  he  winced  under  the  mention  of  Mia  Linden 
and  the  ride,  they  gave  him  that  subject  with  as  many  variations 
as  the  Katydid  polka, — the  simple  "She  did" — (or  rather  "She 
didnH") — skilfully  diversified  and  touched  up, — ^which  brought  Mr 
Middleton's  heavy  piece  of  displeasure,  already  primed,  loaded, 
and  at  full  cock,  to  the  very  pomt  where  his  temper  struck  fire. 
He  left  the  table  and  drew  towards  Mr  Linden,  wno  was  talking 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Middleton  knew 
which  was  he,  that  was  all. 

"  You,  sir  1  *'  he  said,  like  a  surly  buU-dog,  which  term  describes 
both  his  mental  and  physical  features,  "my  name's  Middleton ; 
I  want  you  to  take  back  what  you've  said  about  me.*' 

Mr  Linden  at  the  moment  was  in  the  full  tide  of  German  talk 
with  one  of  his  old  fellow  students  from  abroad ;  his  excellent 
poise  and  play  of  conversation  and  manner  setting  off  the  gesti- 
culations of  the  foreigner.  With  a  look  of  more  surprise  than 
anything  else  he  brought  eyes  and  attention  to  bear  upon  Mr 
Middleton. 

"  What,  sir  ? "  he  said. 

"Will  you  take  back  what  you've  said  about  me?''  The 
dogged  wrath  of  the  man  was  beyond  the  use  of  many  words,  to 
wmch  indeed  he  was  never  given. 

"I  have  not  said  anythmg,  sir,  which  reqidres  that"  And 
with  a  bend  of  the  head,  cool  and  courteous  as  his  words,  Mr 
Linden  dismissed  the  subject ;  and  placing  himself  on  the  grass 
with  his  friend  and  some  others,  fell  back  into  the  German. 
Middleton  followed  fuming. 

"  I  Ve  come  to  speak  to  you !  "  he  said,  beginning  with  an  exe- 
cration, "  and  you  must  get  up  and  answer  me.  Will  you  take 
back  what  you  said?"  Stooping  down,  he  had  thrown  these 
words  into  Mr  Linden's  ear  in  a  way  to  leave  no  doubt  whom 
they  were  meant  for. 

"  I  have  answered  you,  sir." 

"  That  is  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it ! "  said  Middleton, 
dashing  in  his  face  the  remains  of  a  glass  of  wine  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  board  on  purpose. 

He  was  on  his  feet  then  !  with  what  a  spriug  !  as  in  the  fairy 
tale  the  beautiful  princess  of  a  sudden  became  a  sword.  Just 
such  eyes  of  fire  Mr  Middleton  had  never  been  privileged  to  see. 
But  Faith  saw  the  hands  drop  and  grasp  each  other,  she  saw  the 
eyes  fall,  and  the  colour  go  and  come  and  go  again,  with  a  rush 
and  swiftness  that  was  startling  to  see.  Aosolutely  motionless, 
the  very  breath  kept  down,  so  he  stood.  And  even  his  assailant 
gazed,  in  a  sort  of  spell-boimd  wonder.  The  victory  came. 
,    With  a  face  from  which  9t  last  tixa  wA.wtt  \i3a^  XssJ&kqu*-^^  ^^b^-- 
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manent  depaTtoie,  Mr  Lmden  looked  up  and  spoke ;  and  aom^ 
thing  made  the  very  low  tones  ring  in  the  air. 

^  haye  said  nothing  about  you  which  needed  apology^  Mr 
Middleton.  You  have  been  misinfonned,  sir.''  And  with  that 
same  bend  of  dismissal  Mr  Linden  drew  himself  up  and  walked 
away,  bareheaded  as  he  was.    The  trees  hid  him  in  a  moment 

Then  there  came  a  stir. 

"  What  a  coward ! "  cried  George  Alcott,  pressing  forward, 
"  to  do  that  to  a  man  who  you  knew  wouldn't  knock  you  down ! " 

The  young  Qerman  had  started  up,  sputtering  strange  things 
in  his  native  tongue. 

"  Mr  Linden  is  an  excellent  commentator,"  said  one  young  lady, 
who  took  the  liberty  of  speech  pretty  freely.  "  How  clear  he  makes 
it  that '  The  discretion  of  a  man  defeneth  his  anger  ;  and  it  is  his 
glory  to  pass  by  a  transgression.' " 

"  I  really  thought,"  said  Mr  Motley,  in  a  make-belieTe  whisper, 
^  when  Middleton  first  came  up,  that  he  had  been  taking  a 
glass  too  much,  but  now  I  see  that  he  took  just  half  a  glass  too 
Uttle." 

"  Sir,"  said  Colonel  Rye,  stepping  forward,  a  man  of  most  noble 
character  and  presence  bo^  '*  Mr  Linden  is  my  guest  and  friend 
— ^you  must  answer  this  to  me." 

Before  Mr  Middleton  could  make  answer.  Faith  had  come  in 
between  and  laid  hold  of  the  Colonel's  hand.  She  was  white, 
and  quiet,  but  she  could  not  at  once  speak.     All  around  stood 

BtilL 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  in  words  that  were  well  heard,  for  everybody 
held  his  breath,  "  Colonel  Rye,  this  is  Mr  Linden's  aflGadr." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  young  lady — it  is  mine." 

**  No,  sir,*  said  Faith,  he  felt  how  eagerly  her  fingers  clasped 
his, "  it  is  in  Mr  Linden's  hands.  He  forgives  Mr  Middleton 
entirely.** 

"  I  don't  forgive  him,"  said  the  Colonel,  shortly. 

"  Sir,"  said  Faith,  "  Colonel  Rye,  this  is  not  what  Mr  Linden 
would  wish.  Endecott  will  tell  you,  sir,  that  he  has  passed  it  by. 
Don't  undo  what  he  has  done  !  No  true  friend  of  Mr  Linden  wUl 
make  any  more  of  this." 

"  I  am  willing  to  answer  it  to  anybody,"  said  Middleton,  gruffly, 
but  as  if  half  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  answer  to  any  one,"  said  Faith,  quitting 
the  Colonel,  and  turning  to  him ;  her  face  was  so  white  and 
gentle  that  it  smote  him,  and  those  very  steady  sweet  eyes  had 
a  power  in  them  just  now  that  broke  ms  doggedness.  "  There 
is  nothing  to  answer  to  any  one,  unless  Mr  Middleton"  (how 
soft  her  voice  was),  "  unless  you  find  you  were  wrong,  and  choose 
to  tell  Mr  Linden,  which  1|  dare  say  you  wilL  Colonel  Ey% 
Mr^  y^^  ciee>  for  Mr  Linden's  honour,  that  this  goes  to  no 
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harm?"  The  extreme  gentleness  and  the  steady  firmness  of 
Faith  ruled  them  all ;  and  at  her  last  appeal  the  Ooloners  only- 
answer  was  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her — ^an  acknowledg- 
ment Faith  would  willingly  have  gone  without*  But  it  was  goal 
for  a  promise. 

"  Mr  Alcott,"  she  said,  seeking  him  in  the  group,  "  you  said  we 
would  go  down  the  bank  "— —  Faith  did  not  fimsh  her  sentence, 
but  he  saw  her  wish  to  finish  it  by  action. 

She  went  with  him  till  they  were  out  of  sight  and  away  from 
everybody  ;  then  slipped  her  arm  from  his  and  begging  him  not 
to  wait  for  her,  sat  down  on  the  grass.  For  a  while  she  sat  very 
still,  whether  her  heart  was  fuller  of  petition  or  thanksgiving  she 
hardly  knew.  She  would  have  rejoined  Mr  Alcott  much  sooner 
if  she  had  guessed  he  was  waiting  for  her— like  an  ontpost  among 
the  trees ;  but  all  the  time  had  not  brought  back  Faith's 
colour.  After  a  while,  other  steps  came  swiftly  over  the  turf 
as  she  sat  there,  and  before  she  had  raised  her  head  it  was  lifted 
up  for  her. 

"  My  precious  wife  I  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  Very  low  the 
tones  were,  very  grave,  very  tender. 

Faith  sprang,  and  after  an  exploring  glance  into  his  face, 
knelt  on  the  grass  beside  him  and  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  pressing  her  cheek  very  close  as  if  she  would  take  off  or 
share  the  afiront  that  had  been  offered  to  his.  That  for  a  minute 
— and  then  changing  characters — she  raised  her  head  and  pushing 
the  hair  back  from  his  brow  with  her  soft  hurried  fingers,  she 
covered  that  and  his  face  with  kisses — ^with  a  kind  of  eager 
tenderness  that  could  not  say  enough  nor  put  enough  love  and 
reverence  into  every  touch.  All  this  while  she  was  still ;  she  did 
Hot  shed  tears  at  all,  as  some  women  would  have  done  ;  and  she 
said  not  one  word. 

Perhaps  surprise  made  him  passive ;  perhaps  the  soothing  of 
her  caresses  was  too  sweet  and  too  much  needed  to  be  interrupted, 
even  by  a  return.  He  let  her  have  her  way,  nor  even  raised  his 
eyes.  One  arm  indeed  was  round  her,  but  it  left  her  free  to  do 
what  she  liked.  If  Faith  needed  any  light  on  what  the  morning's 
work  had  been,  it  was  furnished  by  those  few  minutes.  Only  at 
last,  with  a  sudden  motion  Mr  Linden  brought  her  lips  to  his,  and 
gave  her  back  principal  and  interest. 

"  You  blessed  child ! ''  he  said.  "  Are  you  a  veritable  angel 
already  1 " — "  I  should  have  brought  you  a  palm-branch,  Endy." 
For  almost  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  it  so,  Faitn's  voice 
was  unsteady. 

Had  she  not  done  it  ?  Mr  Linden  did  not  say  so,  as  he  took 
grave  note  of  her  pale  cheeks.  Presently  rising  np  he  passed  his 
arm  round  her,  and  took  her  np  the  bank  to  the  rest  of  the 
party,  nor  let  go  his  hold  till  she  .was  seated  between  Mrs  Bye  and 
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himseU.  Then  finom  tlie  fem  leaf  in  his  liand,  he  proceeded 
to  give  them  both  an  aocount  of  ferns  in  fi;eneral — ^living  and  fossdl, 
extant  and  extinct ;  with  his  nsnal  happy  skill  and  ioterest, 
and — except  that  the  lips  never  broke  into  a  smile — ^witJi  just  his 
usual  manner.  And  never  had  the  grave  depth  of  eye  be^  more 
beautifcdy  more  clear.  Not  Faith  alone  watched  it  witii  loving 
admiration,  but  no  one  any  more  than  she  ventared  word  or  look 
of  sympathy. 

TVlien  at  last  the  yarions  groups  began  to  draw  in  towards 
a  centre,  and  ladies  put  on  l£eir  riding  hats,  and  grooms  were 
buckling  girths  again,  Mr  Middleton  with  two  or  three  others  was 
seen  advancing  towards  Mrs  Linden's  quarter.  Mrs  Bye  rose 
hastily. 

**  I  am  Bony  to  find  that  I  made  a  mistake,  sir,"  said  Middleton, 
with  a  sort  of  unwilling  courtesy  ;  "  I  was  under  misinformation 
— and  I  was  not  aware  of  your  profession.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
what  has  occurred." 

Mr  Linden  had  risen  too,  and  with  folded  arms  and  the  most 
mmioved  face  stood  watching  the  party  as  they  came  up. 

^  It  is  granted,"  he  said,  offering  his  hand.  **  But  permit  me 
to  say,  Mr  Middleton,  that  you  made  a  third  mistake,  equidly 
great  if  the  other  two  had  not  existed." 

Mr  Middleton's  private  thoughts  were  perhaps  not  clearly  dis- 
entangled. At  all  events  he  had  no  desire  to  multiply  words^and 
turned  ofi^ 

"So  he  has  spoken,  has  he  !"  said  Colonel  Rye,  coming  np. 
"  Like  a  bear,  I  dare  say.  Why  do  you  think  I  didn't  fiffht  him, 
Endecott?"  ^  ^ 

A  smile  came  over  Mr  Linden's  face  then — ^bright  and  stirred. 

"I  think,  sir,  you  yielded  to  Mignonette's  power,  as  I  did 
long  ago." 

"  You? — ^Did  he  ?"  said  the  Colonel^  turning. — "No,  sir ;  never !' 
said  Faith,  laughing  and  blushing  till  her  cheeks  were  brilliant. 
The  Colonel  smiled  at  her. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  "you  conquered  me  !  and  I  don't  believe 
any  other  man  more  invincible  than  myself.  Is  this  your  horse  ? 
No,  Motley ;  no,  George ;  she  is  going  to  have  an  old  cavalier  for 
her  ride  home." 

And  much  to  Faith's  pleasure,  so  she  had. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIIL 

October's  foliage  had  lost  its  distinct  red  and  purple  and  brown, 
and  had  grown  merely  sunburnt ;  but  the  sky  overhead  still  kept 
flj^podezfal  blue.    Down  the  ravines^  oyer  their  deep  shadoWy 
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October  breathed  softly  ;  up  the  mountaiii  road,  post  gray  oonldcrs 
and  piimeval  trees  and  wondeifol  beds  of  laoss^  wunt  tlio  etiigo 
waggon.  The  travellers  were  going  by' a  8omc^vhat  long  and 
irr^nlar  route,  first  up  one  of  tne  great  highways,  then  across  to 
that  spur  of  the  mountams  where  they  were  to  live.  Mrs  Derrick 
was  to  follow  in  a  few  weeks  with  Mr  Stoutcnbur^'Ii. 

It  was  late  and  dusky  when  the  sta^e  waggon  transferred  the 
travellers  to  Mr  Olyphioif  s  carriage,  which  was  waiting  fur  them 
at  a  certain  turn  of  the  road.  Mr  Olypliant  liimsclf  was  there, 
with  extra  wrappings  for  Faith ;  and  uiufHed  in  them  she  sat 
leaning  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  tired  enough  to  make  tlie 
rest  pleasant,  awake  enough  to  hear  the  conversation ;  feeling 
more  like  a  bird  than  ever,  with  that  unwonted  night  air  upon 
her  face,  and  the  wild  smell  of  woods  and  evergreens  and  brooks 
floating  about  her. 

At  Sir  Olyphanfs  they  were  received  with  warm  wood  fires 
and  excellent  supper,  the  welcome  spending  itself  in  many  other 
ways.  But  though  Mr  Linden  did  take  her  to  tlic  door  for  one 
minute  to  hear  a  pouring  mountain  torrent,  she  couhl  see  nothing 
that  night.  The  stars  overhead  were  brilliant,  the  dark  hill  out- 
line dim — ^the  rushing  of  that  stream — how  it  sounded  1  Faith's 
whisper  was  gleefuL 

"  Endy,  I  can't  see  much,  but  it  feels  lovely  !  I  am  so  glad  to 
be  here  l" 

The  morning  was  wonderfuL  Such  a  sunlight,  such  an  air, 
such  rejoicings  of  birds  and  brook  and  leaves.  Mr  Olyphanfs 
house  stood  on  one  side  of  a  woody  slope,  rocks  and  trees  crowned 
to  the  verjr  top ;  in  the  ravine  below,  the  brook  Faith  had  lieard. 
She  could  see  it  now,  foaming  along,  quieting  itself  as  it  came 
into  smoother  circumstances.  The  most  of  its  noise  indeed 
seemed  to  be  made  in  some  place  out  of  sight,  liiglier  up.  This 
slope  was  not  very  high,  other  ridges  before  and  beyond  it  looked 
down,  notfrowningly,  in  their  October  dress.  Not  much  else  could 
be  seen,  it  was  a  mere  leafy  nest.  A  little  faint  line  of  smoke 
floated  over  the  opposite  ridge,  glimpses  of  mountain  paths  here 
and  there  caught  the  sunlight,  below  Faith's  window  Mr  Linden 
stood,  like  some  statue,  with  folded  arms. 

Faith  hastily  finished  her  dressing.  As  soon  as  that  was  done 
she  knelt  at  her  window  again,  to  look  and  to  pray.  Those  hills 
looked  very  near  the  sky ;  life-work  there  seemed  almost  to 
touch  heaven.  Nay,  did  it  not  ]  Heaven  bent  over  the  glorious 
earth  and  over  the  work  to  be  done  there,  with  the  same  clear, 
fair,  balmy  promise  and  truth.  Faith  could  almost  have  joined 
the  birds  in  their  singing  ;  her  heart  did ;  and  her  heart's  sing- 
ing was  as  pure  and  as  grave  as  theirs.  Not  the  careless  glee 
that  sees  and  wants  nothmg  but  roses  in  the  way ;  but  the  deep 

2k 
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love  and  gladness,  both  earthly  and  heavenly,  that  makes  roses 
grow  out  of  every  eouL  So  wie  looked,  when  Mr  Linden  first 
discemwi  her,  venturing  from  the  hall  doot  and  searching  round 
for  him. 

"  O  little  Sunbeam ! "  he  said,  "  how  you  '  glint  *  upon  every- 
thing !  there  is  a  general  illimiination  when  you  come  out  of  the 
door.  How  do  you  feel  this  morning  ? — ^rested  ?  " — **  As  if  I  never 
had  been  tired."  And  Faith  might  have  said,  as  if  she  never 
would  be  tired  again  ;  but  only  her  eye  reveU  ed  in  such  soft 
boasting.    "  Where  is  our  home  now,  Endecott  ?  '* 

The  ridge  before  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  tosfi 
up  with  swifter  ascent  into  the  blue  air,  and  looked  even  more 
thick  set  with  orange  trees  ;  but  where  it  slanted  down  towards 
the  more  open  country,  a  little  break  in  the  trees  spoke  of  clear- 
ing and  meadow  and  cultivation.  The  clearing  was  for  the  most 
part  on  the  other  side,  but  a  bit  of  one  green  field  dotted  with  two 
or  three  dark  objects,  swept  softly  over  the  ridge  line. 

"  Are  vou  in  the  sight-seeing  mood  ? "  said  Mr  Linden,  with  a 
look  as  gladsome  as  her  own. — "  Yes  ;  and  seeing  sights  too.  But 
where  is  that,  Endy  ?  " 

"  1  shall  take  you  there  by  degrees  ;  wait  a  moment ''  and  he 
went  in  for  the  glass.  "  Now,  Mignonette,"  he  said,  adjusting  it 
for  her,  "  I  wish  to  ask  your  notice  for  a  little  black  spot  on  Siat 
bit  of  clearing.  But  first,  what  does  it  look  like  to  you — a  hut 
or  a  summer-nouse  ? " — "It 's  too  far  off;  it  looks  like  nothing  but 
a  black  spot." 

"  Now,  look,"  said  Mr  Linden,  smiling.  0  wondrous  power  of 
the  glass  !  the  black  spot  remained  indeed  a  black  spot  still,  but 
with  the  improvements  of  very  decided  horns,  black  tail,  and  four 
feet. 

"  Somebody  lives  there,''  said  Faith.  "  It  *s  a  cow." — "  Most 
true !    What  cow  do  you  suppose  it  is,  Mrs  Linden  ?  ** 

Faith  put  down  her  glass  to  laugh  i\t  him.  "  It 's  no  friend  of 
minp,"  she  said.  "  I  have  a  few  friends  among  cows,  but  not 
many." 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Linden,  you  always  were  rather  quick  at  con- 
clusions. If  you  look  again,  you  will  see  that  the  cow  has  a  sur- 
rounding fence  of  primeval  roots,  which  will  keep  even  her  from 
running  away." 

Faith  obeyed  directions,  carefully.  "Endy,**  she  said  in  an 
oddly  changed  tone,  "  is  it  my  black  heifer  V* — "  It  is  not  noine,'* 
said  Mr  Linden. 

"  But  I  didn't  know  she  had  come  !  '*  said  Faith ;  then  puttina 
up  her  glass  again  to  scan  the  far-off  "  black  spot "  and  all  arouna 
it,  with  an  intenseness  of  feeling  which  showed  itself  in  two  very 
different  spots  on  her  cheeks. 

"  Put  down  your  glass.  Faith,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  and  look  up 
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along  the  ridge  to  that  faint  bine  wreath  over  the  yeUow  tree- 
tops  ;  that  is  yonr  first  welcome  from  my  study." 

She  looked  eagerly,  and  then  a  most  delighted  bright  smile 
broke  over  her  face  as  it  turned  to  Mr  Linden. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  in  your  study,  Endecott  ? — and  who 
has  lighted  it  ? " — "  Some  one !  "We  '11  go  over  after  breakfast  and 
see." 

At  breakfast  many  things  were  discussed  besides  broiled  chicken. 
And  afterwards  there  came  to  the  door  two  of  the  rugged,  sure- 
footed, mountain  horses,  saddled  and  bridled  for  the  expedition. 
On  the  porch  steps  a  great  lunch  basket  told  of  Mrs  Olyphant's 
care  ;  Faith  was  up-stairs  donning  her  habit.  Mr  Linden  ran  up 
to  meet  her. 

"  Faith,"  he  said  laughingly,  "  Malthus  has  just  confided  to  me. 
that  *  if  Mrs  Endecott  has  any  things  to  take  over/  they  would 
make  the  way  wonderfully  pleasant  to  him.'' 

"  Who  is  Malthus  ? " 

The  sly  blush  on  Faith's  cheek  was  pretty  to  see. 

"  He  is  an  old  servant  of  mine,  who  has  been  with  Mr  Olyphant, 
and  is  coming  to  me  again." 

Faith  thought  it  was  good  news,'and  as  good  for  Malthus  as  any- 
body. An  important  little  traveUing-bag  was  committed  to  him, 
and  the  cavalcade  set  forth. 

The  way  was  far  longer  than  the  distance  seemed  to  promise, 
having  to  follow  the  possibilities  of  the  ground.  A  wild  way — 
through  the  forest  and  over  the  brook ;  a  good  bridle  path,  but 
no  better.  The  stillness  of  nature  everywhere  ;  rarely  a  human 
habitation  near  enough  to  afford  human  sounds.  Frost  and  dew 
lay  sparkling  yet  on  moss  and  stone,  in  the  dells  where  the  sun 
had  not  looked  ;  though  now  and  then  a  sudden  opening  or  turn 
showed  a  reach  or  a  gorge  of  the  mountains  all  golden  with  sun- 
light. Trees  such  as  Faith  had  never  seen,  stood  along  the  path 
in  many  places,  and  under  them  the  horses'  footfalls  frightened  the 
squiiTels  from  tree  to  tree. 

"  Is  this  the  only  way  of  getting  about  here,  Endecott  ? " 

"This,  or  on  foot,  in  many  directions.  That  part  of  our  parish 
which  lies  below  us,  as  Mr  Olyphant  says,  can  be  reached^  with 
wheels.    But  look.  Mignonette  ! '' 

The  road  turned  sharply  roimd  a  great  boulder,  and  they  were 
almost  home  !  There  it  lay  before  them,  a  little  below,  an  irregu- 
lar, low,  gray  stone  cottage,  fitting  itself  to  the  ground  as  if  fitting 
the  ground  to  it  had  been  an  impossibility.  It  was  not  on  a 
ravine ;  the  slope  went  down,  down,  till  it  swept  off  into  the  stubble 
fields  and  cleared  land  below.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  great 
waterfall  in  the  distance  ;  close  by  the  house  a  little  branch  stream 
Went  bounding  down,  and  spread  itself  out  peaceably  in  the  valley. 
Dark  hemlocks  guarded  the  cottage  from  too  close  neighbourhood 
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of  the  clif&  at  the  back,  but  in  front  the  subsiding  roughness  of 
nature  kept  only  a  few  oaks  and  maples  here  and  there.  The 
deaied  ground  was  irregular,  like  the  house  running  up  and  down, 
as  might  be.  No  moving  thing  in  sight  but  the  blue  smoke  and 
the  saoling  clouds  and  cloud  shadows.  The  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell 
made  itself  heard  faintly  ;  the  breeze  rushed  through  the  pines, 
then  slowly  the  black  heifer  came  over  the  brow  of  her  meadow 
and  surveyed  the  prospect 

Faith  had  checked  her  horse,  and  looking  at  it  all,  up  and  down, 
turned  to  Mr  Linden.  There  was  a  great  deal  in  her  look,  more 
than  words  could  bear  the  burden  of,  and  she  said  none.  He  held 
out  his  hand  and  clasped  hers  speakingly,  the  lips  unbent  then, 
though  they  went  back  to  the  grave  lines  of  thought  and  interest 
and  purpose.  It  was  not  merely  his  home  he  was  looking  at — ^it 
was  the  one  to  which  he  was  bringing  her.  Was  it  the  place  for 
Mignonette  ?  would  it  be  too  lonely,  too  cold  ?  or  was  the  whole 
scene  that  lay  before  them,  in  its  wild  beauty,  the  roughness 
covered  and  glorified  by  that  supreme  sunlight,  a  fair  picture  of 
their  life  together,  wherever  it  might  be  1  So  he  believed  ;  the 
light  grew  and  deepened  in  his  own  eyes  as  he  looked — ^the  grave 
purpose,  the  sure  hope  ;  and  Mignonette's  little  hand  tiie  while  was 
held  as  she  had  rarely  felt  him  hold  it  before. 

Presently  she  bent  down  so  that  she  could  look  up  in  his  face, 
answering  him  then  with  a  smile. 

"Endy,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  I  am  very  happy."  The 
last  words  were  lowered  a  little. 

Mr  Linden's  eyes  came  to  her  instantly,  with  something  of  their 
former  look,  but  very  bright ;  and  bending  off  his  horse  he  put 
one  arm  around  her,  with  as  full  and  earnest  a  kiss  as  she  had  ever 
had  from  him.  "  That  is  what  I  was  thinking  off,"  he  said,  "  I  was 
thinking  of  my  wife.  Mignonette." 

"  Aren't  you  satisfied  1 "  she  said  in  her  former  tone. — "  Per- 
fectly." 

The  look  made  a  very  personal  application.  Faith  shook  her 
head  a  little  and  they  rode  on. 

The  cottage  door  was  very  near  presently  :  Faith  could  see  all 
the  minor  points  of  interest.  Malthus,  who  had  got  there  by  a 
short  cut,  waited  to  take  their  horses  ;  then  a  white  cap  and  apron 
appeared  in  the  doorway  for  a  second  and  vanished  again. 

"  You  will  find  another  of  our  old  dependants  here.  Faith,"  said 
Mr  Linden. 

"  Who  is  that  ? "  she  said  quickly.  "  There  were  three  women 
in  our  house,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  that  Pet  and  I  called  respectively, 
*  Good,'  *  Better,'  and  *  Best,'  this  is  Best  Hers  was  a  name  in 
earnest,  for  we  never  called  her  anything  else  ;  and  it  was  always 
the  desire  of  her  heart  first  to  see  my  wife,  and  then  to  live  with 
ier. .   And  I  was  swie  6\ift  ^ov^.^  ^^^^ ^q.m  " 
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<<  What  mtifet  I  call  her  ?— J/ra  Best  ? "  said  Faith.  «  No,  you 
must  call  her  nothing  but  *  Best/  " 

"  That 's  excellent ! "  said  Faith,  gleefully.  <'  I  thought  there 
was  nobody  here  but  one  friend  of  yours,  Endecott.  Now  I  shall 
get  in  order  directly." 

"  That  is  what  you  thought  you  were  coming  to,"  he  said, 
coming  to  her  side  to  lift  her  down.  "  How  would  you  like  to  be 
taken  right  back  to  Mr  Olyphanfs  ? "— •"  Not  at  aU." 

In  answer  to  which  she  was  lightly  jumped  down  from  the 
saddle  and  carried  off  into  the  house,  where  Mr  Linden  and  Best 
shook  hands  after  a  prolonged  fashion,  and  the  old  servant — ^not 
that  she  was  very  old  either — turned  glad  and  eager,  and 
respectful  eyes  upon  her  new  mistress,  touching  that  little  hand 
with  great  satisfaction  of  heart. 

"  It 's  warmer  in  the  study,  sir,"  she  said, "  and  there  'a  a  fire  in 
the  kitchen,  if  Mrs  Endecott  would  like  to  see  that.  And  shall  I 
make  one  anywhere  else,  ma'am  ] " 

Besf  s  white  cap  and  apron  were  very  attractive,  and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  Faith's  blush  and  smile. 

The  hall  in  which  they  stood,  rather  a  wide  one,  cut  the  house 
from  front  to  back,  with  no  break  of  stairway.  Through  the 
open  back  door  Faith  could  see  the  dark  cliff,  and  hear  the 
brook.  Mr  Linden  asked  "where  she  would  go  first?"  Faith 
whispered,  '*  To  the  study."  He  smiled,  and  opened  the  one 
door  at  her  left  hand,  and  led  her  in. 

Not  yet  in  perfect  order,  the  bookshelves  yet  unfurnished,  it 
looked  a  very  abode  of  comfort ;  for  there  were  basking  sun- 
beams and  a  blazing  fire,  there  were  shelves  and  cupboards  of 
various  size  and  shape,  there  were  windows,  not  very  large,  it 
is  true,  but  giving  such  views  of  the  fair  country  below,  and  the 
brook,  and  the  ascent^  and  the  distant  blue  peaks  of  the  range. 
Warm-coloured  curtains,  and  carpet,  and  couch  had  been  put 
here  under  Mr  Olyphant's  orders ;  and  here  were  things  of  Mr 
Linden's  which  Faith  had  never  seen — his  escritoire  and  study- 
table  among  others.  Her  table,  with  a  dainty  easy  chair,  at  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  windows,  she  knew  at  a  glance— unknown  as 
it  was  before  ;  but  the  desk  which  she  had  had  long  ago,  stood  on 
the  study-table,  nearer  his.  Mr  Linden  brought  her  up  to  the 
fire,  and  stood  silent,  with  his  arms  wrapped  about  her  for  a 
minute  ;  then  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  How  does  it  look.  Sunbeam  ? " 

Faith  was  grave,  and  her  eye  went  silently  from  one  thing  to 
another  even  after  he  spoke,  then  turned  its  full  sunny  answer 
upon  him.  Faith  certainly  thought  he  did  too  much  for  her ; 
but  she  spoke  no  such  thought,  leaving  it,  as  she  had  once  nu 
to  leave  other  thoughts,  for  action, 

"  You  can  put  your  books  right  in,  wA  \J!afiaDL  SXi  "^^rfiJLXsfcT" 
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ful,"  she  remarked!    "And  look  down  the  mountain,  out  of  that 
window,  Endecott.*^ 

She  was  taken  over  to  the  window  for  a  nearer  view  and 
placed  in  her  easy-chair  to  take  the  good  of  it 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  red  speck  far  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  ] "  Mr  Linden  said,  "  in  that  particularly  rough  steep  place  ? '' 
— «  Yes." 

"  That  is  the  best  thing  we  can  get  for  a  church  at  present" 

Faith  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  sort  of  a  "  thing  "  when 
he  was  in  it ;  but,  as  usual,  she  did  not  tell  all  her  thoughts. 
They  came  back  to  her  easy-chair  and  table,  and  from  them  to 
Mr  Linden's  face,  with  a  look  which  said  "  How  could  you  1 " 
But  he  only  smiled,  and  asked  her  if  she  felt  inclined  to  go  over 
the  rest  of  the  house. 

For  a  house  that  was  not  in  order,  this  one  was  singularly 
put  to  rights.  Boxes  and  packages  and  trunks  there  were  in 
plenty ;  rolls  of  carpet  and  pieces  of  bedsteads,  and  chairs  and 
tables,  and  everything  else ;  out  they  were  all  snugly  disposed 
by  the  wall  so  that  the  rooms  could  be  entered,  and  the  windows 
reached.  The  inside  of  the  cottage  was,  like  the  outside, 
irregular,  picturesque,  and  with  sufficient  capabilities  of  comfort. 
The  kitchen  was  in  a  state  of  nicety  to  matcn  that  of  Best ;  in  a 
piece  of  ground  behind  the  house,  partly  prepared  for  a  garden, 
Malthus  was  at  work  as  composedly  as  if  they  had  all  been  settled 
in  the  White  Moimtains  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Lunch  was  taken  somewhat  informally ;  then  the  riding  habit 
being  changed  for  a  working  dress,  Faith  set  about  reducing  the 
rebellion  among  boxes  and  furniture.  Best  had  reason  presently 
to  be  satisfied  not  only  with  the  manners,  but  the  powers  of  her 
new  mistress ;  though  she  also  judged  iu  her  wisdom  that  the 
latter  needed  some  restriction  in  their  exercise.  Gentleness  was 
never  more  efficient  The  sitting-room  began  to  look  like  a 
sitting-room  j  tables  and  bookshelves  and  chairs  marched  into 
place.  Meanwhile  Faith  had  been  getting  into  pleasant  order  one 
of  the  rooms  up-stairs,  which,  with  what  Mrs  Olyphant  had  done, 
was  easy ;  enjoying  the  mountain  air  that  came  in  through  the 
window,  and  unpacking  linen  and  china.  Mr  Linden,  on  his 
part,  had  been  as  busy  with  some  of  the  rougher  and  heavier  work, 
opening  boxes  and  impacking  books,  and  especially  taking  care  of 
Faith  ;  which  last  work  was  neither  rough  nor  heavy.  She  was 
amused  (edified  too)  at  the  new  commentary  on  hia  former  life 
which  this  day  gave  her  :  to  call  upon  servants  when  they  were 
present,  seemed  as  natural  as  to  do  without  them  when  they  were 
absent  Faith  mused  and  wondered  a  little  over  the  old 
habit  which  showed  itself  so  plainly,  thinking  too  of  hia  life  in 
Pattaquasset 
hu^3^  4fly  hsA  worn  ou  coxd  faded,  and  Faith  was  still  bivjin 
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a  hunt  for  some  of  her  wedding  presents  which  she  wanted  to 
have  on  the  tea-table.  But  Mr  Linden  for  some  time  had  missed 
her ;  and  entering  upon  a  tour  of  search,  found  her  in  a  large 
closet  near  the  kitchen,  with  a  great  deal  chest  on  one  side  and  a 
trunk  on  the  other.  Between  them,  on  her  knees.  Faith  was 
laying  out  package  after  package,  and  pile  after  pile  of  naperies 
lay  on  the  floor  around  her,  in  the  very  height  of  rummaging, 
though  with  cheeks  evidently  paled  since  the  morning,  mr 
Linden  took  an  expressive  view  of  the  subject. 

"  Mignonette,  I  want  my  tea." 

"  Yes  I "  said  Faith,  eagerly,  looking  up  and  then  at  her  work 
again,  "just  so  soon  as  I  find  some  thmgs" 

"  I  don't  want  *  things ; '  I  want  tea." 

"  Yes,  but  you  can't  have  tea  without  things." 

"  I  will  be  content  with  six  napkins  and  ten  tableclothfl— just 
for  to-night,  as  we  are  in  confusion." 

**  And  no  spoons  ? "  said  Faith.     "  Here  they  are." 

"  Yes,  here  they  are,"  said  Mr  Linden,  "  and  here  is  everything 
else.    Just  look  at  the  state  of  the  floor,  for  me  to  walk  over." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Faith ;  "  please  keep  out  I  will  have  tea 
ready  very  soon,  Endy." 

"  You  shall  not  have  anything  ready,"  and  Faith  found  herself 
lifted  from  her  kneeling  position,  and  placed  in  a  not  imcom- 
fortable  nest  of  things.  "  Now,  Mrs  Linden,  whatever  of  those 
packages  your  hands  may  touch,  shall  lie  on  the  floor  all  night. 
But  as  you  see,  my  hands  have  a  different  effect."  And  swiftly 
and  surely  the  "  things  "  began  to  find  comer  room  in  the  closet. 

"  Endy,"  said  Faith,  catching  his  hands,  "  please  don't !  Just 
go  away,  and  leave  me  here  for  three  minutes." 

"  Not  for  one.  I  '11  turn  them  all  out  again  in  the  morning, 
after  the  most  approved  fashion." 

Faith  sat  down,  the  swift  colour  in  her  cheeks  testifying  to  a 
little  rebellion.  It  was  swift  to  go,  however,  as  it  had  been  to 
come ;  and  she  sat  stiU,  looking  on  at  Mr  Linden's  work,  with  a 
little  soberness  of  brow.  That  broke  too,  when  she  met  his  eye, 
in  a  very  frank  and  deep  smile. 

"  Weil  ? "  he  said,  laughing  and  leaning  back  against  the  closet 
door. 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  and  get  tea  now  1"  she  said,  with  the  same 
look. — "  You  pretty  child !  No,  I  want  Best  to  get  tea — and  you 
to  be  quiet." 

"  I  '11  come  and  be  quiet  in  three  minutes,  Endy,  after  I  get 
rid  of  the  dust,"  she  said,  winningly. 

"  Genuiae  minutes  ?  If  Ariel  *  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth ' 
in  forty,  you  should  be  able  to  put  one  round  your  waist  in  three 
— I  suppose  that  is  included  in  a  feminine  *  getting  rid  of  the 
dust/" 
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Faith's  face  promised  faithfulness,  as  she  ran  off  towards  the 
kitchen,  wliere  in  less  than  three  minutes  she  and  Best  had 
proved  the  (sometimes)  excellence  of  women's  bnsiness  facnltie?. 
Meantime  a  strange  man  lifted  the  latch  of  the  kitchen  door,  and 
carefully  closing  it  after  him,  remained  npon  the  scene  of  action. 

"  How  d/e  do  ? "  he  said.  "  Is  the  new  man  come  ?  ^ — "  Eveiy- 
body's  new  here/'  said  Faith.  "Whom  do  you  mean?" — 
"Couldn't  tell  jre  the  first  word!  Bnt  I've  been  after  him 
better 'n  three  tmies,  if  he  ain't."  The  man  spoke,  as  if  it  was 
**  worse  "  instead  of  better. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  1 "  said  Faith,  more  gravely,  '*  the  minis- 
ter ?" — "  Now  that 's  what  I  call  hitting  the  nail,"  said  her  visitor. 
"  Well,  if  he 's  here,  just  tell  him  to  come  up  the  mountain,  will 
ye? ''—"When?" 

"  Moon  sets  close  on  to  nine,  and  it's  lighter  afore  that." 

"  Where  is  the  place  ? "  said  Faith^  now  veiy  serious  indeed ; 
"  and  what  do  you  want  the  minist^  lor  ?  " — "  I  don't  want  him, 
bless  you ! "  said  the  man.  "  If  I  did,  I  shouldn't  be  standin' 
here.  It 's  an  old  soul  up  our  way.  He 's  got  to  go  up  to  the 
bridge  and  over  the  bridge  and  tother  side  of  the  bridge,  and  so 
on  till  he  comes  to  it.  And  the  bridge  is  slippy."  With  which 
summing  up,  the  man  turned  to  the  door,  rattlmg  the  latch  in  a 
sort  of  preparatory  way,  to  give  Faith  a  chance  for  remarks. 

"  But  who  wants  him  there,  and  what  for  ?  you  haven't  told 
me." — "  Why,  it 's  old  Uncle  Bias.  Sen  lio  's  sick  he 's  got  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  never  seemed  to  afore,  and  he 's  in  a  takin'  to 
tell  it.    That 's  alL"    And  he  opened  the  door. 

"  Why  won't  to-morrow  do  as  well  as  to-night  ?  " — "  Wal,"  said 
the  man,  slowly,  "  s'pose  it  might.  Nevertheless,  to-morrow  ain't 
worth  much  to  him.    Nobody  'd  give  much  for  it." 

«  Why  ?"— "  'Tain't  certaia  he  'd  get  what  he  paid  for.'' 

"  Is  he  very  sick  ? " — "  Very  enough,"  said  the  man,  with  a  nod, 
and  opening  the  door. 

Faith  sprang  forward.  "  Stop  a  minute,  will  you,  friend,  and 
see  Mr  Linden." 

"  That 's  his  name,  as  sure  as  guns,"  said  he  of  the  "mounting." 
"  No,  thankee,  I  don't  care  about  seein'  him  now ;  next  time  '11 
do  just  as  well,  and  it 's  time  he  was  oflf." 

"  Then  wait  and  show  him  the  way,  will  you?  how  is  he  to 
find  it  ? "—"  Do  tell ! "  said  the  man,  dowly,  "  if  he  can't  find  his 
way  round  in  the  moonlight  ? " — "  Better  than  most  people,"  said 
Faith,  "  but  I  think  he  would  like  to  see  you." 

The  man,  however,  chose  to  defer  that  pleasure  also  to  "  next 
time,"  and  went  off.     Faith  went  to  the  study.      Coming  up 
behind  Mr  Linden  where  he  was  sitting,  and  laying  both  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  she  said  in  a  very  low  and  sigmficant  voic^ 
-Endy,  some  one  wants  you." 
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"  Only  that  you  never  assert  your  claims,*'  he  said,  bringing  the 
hands  together,  "  I  should  suppose  it  must  be  the  very  person 
whom  I  want.'* 

Her  head  stooped  lower,  till  the  soft  cheek  and  hair  lay 
against  his.  But  she  only  whispered,  "  Endy,  it  is  some  one  up 
the  mountain." 

"  Is  it  ? "  he  said,  rousing  up  ;  but  only  turning  his  lips  to  her 
cheek.  "Well,  people  up  the  mountain  must  have  what  they 
want.    Is  it  now,  Faith  ? '' 

"  Endy — they  say  it 's  a  dying  man." 

"  Where  1  Is  tne  messenger  here  ? " — "  I  couldn't  make  him 
wait — he  thought  he  had  business  somewhere  else.  The  place 
is — I  daresay  Malthus  knows — ^up  the  mountain,  beyond  the 
bridge — ^you  are  to  go  over  the  bridge  and  on  till  you  come  to  the 
house.  And  he  says  the  bridge  is.  slippery."  Only  a  fine  ear  could 
detect  the  little  change  in  Faith's  voice.  But  she  knew  it  was 
noticed,  from  the  smile  on  the  lips  that  kissed  her,  two  or  three 
times.    Then  Mr  Linden  disengaged  himself  and  rose  up. 

"  Faith,"  he  said,  "  you  are  to  wait  tea  for  me,  and  in  the  mean- 
time you  must  take  one  of  Miss  Bezac's  cups  of  comfort  and  lie 
down  on  the  sofa  and  go  to  sleep.  Your  eyes  will  be  just  as  good 
guiding  stars  sleeping  as  waking." 

She  said  not  another  word,  but  watched  him  go  off  and  out  into 
the  half  dark  wilderness.  The  moon  shone  bright  indeed,  but  only 
touched  the  tops  of  many  a  woody  outline,  and  many  a  steep  moun- 
tain-side rose  up  and  defied  her.  Faith  snieUed  the  wild  sweet 
air,' looked  up  and  down  at  the  gleams  of  light  and  bands  of  shadow ; 
and  then  came  back  to  the  study  where  the  fire  blazed,  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  it ;  gazing  into  the  red  coals,  and 
following  in  fancy  Mr  Linden  on  his  walk  and  errand.  It  took 
him  away  from  her,  and  so  many  such  an  errand  would,  often  ; 
but  to  speak  comfort  to  the  dying  and  tell  the  truth  to  the  ignorant 
— Faith  gloried  in  it.  He  was  an  ambassador  of  Christ ;  and  not  to 
have  him  by  her  side  would  Faith  keep  him  from  his  work.  That 
he  might  do  his  work  well— that  he  might  be  blessed  in  it,  both 
to  others  and  himself,  her  very  heart  almost  fused  itself  in  prayer. 
So  thinking,  while  every  alternate  thought  was  a  petition  for  him, 
weariness  and  rest  together  at  last  put  her  to  sleep  ;  and  she  slept 
a  dreamless  sweet  sleep  with  her  head  on  1^  Linden's  chair. 

She  awoke  before  he  got  back,  though  the  evening  was  long 
set  in.  Feeling  refreshed.  Faith  thought  herself  at  liberty  to 
reverse  orders,  and  went  to  the  forbidden  closet  again,  and  to 
further  conjurations  with  Best.  They  could  not  have  taken 
long  ;  for  when,  some  hour  later,  Mr  Linden  was  nearing  the 
house  on  his  return,  he  had  a  pretty  view  of  her,  standing  all 
dressed  before  the  fire  in  his  study.  The  glow  shone  all  over 
her — ^he  could  see  her  well,  and  her  fresh  neatness.    He  OQjfl0 
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Bce  more.  Faith  Linden  to-night  was  not  jtist  the  Faith  Derriclc 
of  old  time  ;  nor  even  of  six  months  ago.  The  old  foundations  of 
character  were  all  there,  intact ;  but  upon  them  sat  a  nameless 
grace,  not  simply  of  cultivation,  nor  of  matured  intelligence,  nor 
even  of  happiness.  A  certain  quiet  elegance,  a  certain  airy  dignity 
— which  had  belonged  to  her  only  since  she  had  been  Mr 
Linden*8  mfe.  She  stood  there,  waiting  now  for  him  to  come 
home. 

Tlie  firelight  caught  behind  her  the  gleam  of  silver,  whether 
Mr  Linden  could  •  see  it  or  not,  where  the  little  chocolatifere 
stood  briUiant.  Faith  had  found  that  in  her  last  rummaging. 
Miss  Bezac*s  new  trencher  and  bread  knife  were  on  the  table 
too,  with  a  loaf  of  Mrs  Olyphant's  bread  ;  and  the  fire-shine 
gleamed  on  Mr  Alcott's  saltcellars,  and  on  the  Mi^onette  tea- 
Bcn'ice.  Faith  evidently  had  pleased  her  fancy.  But  now  her 
fancy  had  forgotten  it  or  left  it  in  the  background ;  and  for 
what  was  well  shown  by  her  spring  as  she  caught  the  sound  of 
tlie  coming  step.  She  met  Mr  Linden  at  the  door,  gladness  in 
every  line  and  movement,  and  yet  the  same  grace  over  all  her 
action  now,  that  a  minute  before  was  in  all  her  repose.  She 
said  nothing  at  all. 

"  Watching  for  me,  mv  dear  child !  '*  he  said.  "  Faith,  you 
have  been  on  my  heart  all  these  hours." 

She  waited  till  he  had  come  up  to  the  fire,  and  then  softly 
inquired,  "  What  f^  ?  " — "  What  for  no  ? "  he  said,  smiling,  but 

fiving  her  face  a  somewhat  earnest  consideration.  "  Have  you 
een  asleep  ? " — "Yes.  And  then  I  thought  I  might  go  after  my 
chocolate  pot,  in  the  closet.*' 

"  Sensible  child  !  What  did  vou  think  upon  the  great  question 
of  setting  forth  to  see  me  safe  over  the  bridge?" — Her  face 
changed,  though  smiling.  She  whispered — "  I  did  see  you  safe 
over  it."  But  his  lips  were  grave  instantly,  and  the  eyes  even 
flushed.  And  Faith  could  see  then  that  he  was  exceedingly  tired. 
Gently  her  hands  rather  insinuated  than  pushed  him  into  the 
chair,  and  she  ran  away  to  give  an  order ;  coming  hack  to  do  trvo 
or  three  other  things  for  his  comfort.  Still  silent,  standing  there 
beside  his  chair,  she  presently  stooped  and  put  her  fresh  sweet  lips 
to  his.  Roses  full  of  dew  are  not  sweeter;  and  if  roses  were 
sentient  things  their  kisses  could  not  give  sympathy  more 
fragrantly,  nor  with  more  pure  quiet.  Holding  her  fast,  Mr 
Linden  asked  what  she  thought  oi  her  share  of  clerical  duties, 
on  the  whole  ? 

Faith  answered  somewhat  quaintly,  "  Not  much." 

"  You  don't !  — ^What  a  triumph  for  Miss  Essie  !  Were  yon 
lonely.  Faith?" 

She  was  going  to  answer,  then  sprang  away  from  him,  for 
Malthus  came  to  the  door.    And  the  tabic  was  spread,  with  as 
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dainty  exactness  as  if  there  were  no  disorder  anywhere  in  Mr 
Linden's  household.  The  little  chocolatifere  steamed  out  its 
welcome,  Malthus  was  gone,  and  Faith  stood  by  Mr  linden's 
chair  again. 

"  It  is  ready,  Endecott." 

He  had  watched  her  from  under  the  shadow  of  his  hand,  her 
Boft  arranging  steps  and  touches.  "  Faith,"  he  said,  looking  up, 
^  is  this  the  night  when  I  am  to  have  sugarless  tea — ^to  remind  me 
)f  the  over-sweetened  cup  of  long  ago  ? " 

Her  smile  and  flash  cf  the  eye  were  conscious  as  well  as  bright 
"  I  guess,  sugar  is  *  potent '  yet,  Endy.'' 

"  Ton  are  ! ''  he  said.  "  Have  you  been  lonely,  my  dear  child  ? 
You  don't  answer  me." 

She  hesitated  a  very  little.  "  I  felt  you  were  away,  Endy — ^but 
I  didn't  wish  you  here.  No,  I  wasn't  lonely."  His  eyes  spoke  a 
full  understanding  of  both  parts  of  her  sentence.  But  his  words 
touched  somewhat  else. 

"  Those  poor  people  up  on  the  mountain !  poor  as  unbelief  could 
make  them.     Faith,  I  must  go  there  again  in  the  morning." 

"  Is  it  far  ? "— "  Pretty  far.     On  the  crest  of  the  ridge." 

"  What  about  them,  Endy? " 

"  What  were  you  looking  for,  here  in  the  embers  ?" — "  I  ? "  she 
said,  the  colour  instantly  starting  as  she  understood  his  question, 
"  I  was  looking  for  you,  then." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  saw  myself  distinctly  portrayed  in  a  piece 
of  charcoal." 

She  laughed,  gaily  and  softly.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
some  tea,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  saw  up  on  the  mountain  ? " 
she  whispered. — "  Ah,  little  Sunbeam,"  he  said,  "  I  spent  some 
weary  hours  there.  No,  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  about  it  to-night. 
And  so  at  last  I  came  home,  thinking  of  the  scene  I  had  iSen 
through,  and  of  you,  left  alone  here  in  this  strange  place.  And 
then  I  had  that  vision  of  my  wife." 

She  was  silent,  her  face  showing  certainly  a  grave  consciousness 
that  he  was  tired,  and  a  full  entering  into  the  feeling  of  his  work  ; 
but  for  herself,  a  spirit  as  strong  in  its  foundations  of  rest,  as  full 
of  joy  both  in  his  work  and  in  him  as  a  spirit  could  be.  So  till 
her  eyes  met  Ms,  then  the  look  broke  in  a  winsome  little  confess- 
ing smile,  and  the  eyes  fell. 

"  Don't  you  want  something  better  than  visions  ? "  she  said. — 
"  Is  that  a  challenge  ? "  He  laughed  and  rose  up,  carrying  her  off 
to  her  place  at  the  table,  and  installing  her  with  all  the  honours  ; 
and,  still  holding  her  by  the  shoulders,  asked  "  if  she  felt  like  the 
head  of  the  house  ? "— "  No,  indeed  ! "  said  Faith. 

"  What  then  1 "— "  You  know,"  said  Faith,  colouring,  "  what  T 


am." 


"  Mis  Endecott,  I  suppose.    I  have  noticed.  Mignonette,"  said 
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la  large  cio«n  Zro,  price  6s.,  dafih,  ^50  pp. 

THE  LAST  CENTURY  OF  UNIVERSAL  HrSTORY. 

A  P.*fer*nce  Book,  containing  an  AmioCated  Table  of  Chrccolcgv. 
Lisu  cf  CoaiCRipciary  Sovereigr^,  a  DfcuoBazj  of  Rurrto  and  SJ^es, 
arid  Biographical  Notes  of  Enmient  Individiials,  from  1767  to  iSaj. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  31.  6d.  eaeh,  doth  gSt.  ' 

A    REFERENCE    BOOK    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY, 

Ccii*a:r.:r.g  Tables  of  Chronologj  and  Genealogy,  a  Dicdonaiy  o{ 
Ba:rles.  llns  of  Biography,  and  a  Digest  of  the  ^^g^'th  CoQUita- 
t^oB,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  i866l 

OUR     CO  NSTIT U  T I O  N  : 

A  Record  of  the  Origin   and  Gradoal  Progress  of  the  Laws  and  j 
Government  of  the  British  Empire,  with  Short  Si^lanatioos  of  all 
I.«gal  Terms.         

In  crown  8vo,  price  ai.  6d.  each,  doth. 

THE   CIVIL    SERVICE    GUIDE. 

With  Directkms  for  Candidates,  Examination  Fmpea,  Standards  of 
Qualification,  Amount  of  Salaries,  and  all  necessary  Infonnatioii  for 
those  seeking  Government  Empk^menL 

The  Tenth  Edition,  reirised  from  the  latest  aitdMdtkB  bf  AI.SXAKDU 
C.  EwALD,  Esq.,  of  Her  Majesty's  Record  Office. 
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Revised  Edition  of  "  How  We  are  Governed."    By  A.  C.  EwALa 

HOfF    fVE    ARE    GOVERNED; 

OH, 

THE  CROWN,  THE  SENATE,  AND  THE  BENCH. 
By  FoHBLANQUB  and  Holdswosth. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  y.  6d.,  doth  gilt 

THE  POCKET  DATE  BOOK: 

A  Reference  Boc^  of 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

WORLD  TO  THE  PRESENT  DATE. 

By  W.    L.    R.   CATES. 


Frederick  Warns  &  Co.,  Fabluhers.- 


WARNE'8  SIXPENNY   32mo.  BOOKS. 


Elegantly  printed  with  new  type,  in 
Coloured  Frontispiece 

LITTLE  NETTIE. 
ANNIE  AND  MARY. 
LITTLE  BLACK  HEN. 
MAGGIE^S  CHRISTMAS. 
MARTHA'S  VISIT. 
GERTRUDE  AND  LILY. 
ALTHEA. 

PRINCE  IN  DISGUISE. 
BASKET  OF  FLOWERS. 
ROBERT  DAWSON. 
BABES  IN  THE  BASKET, 
THE      DAIRYMAN'S 

DAUGHTER. 
JANE  HUDSON. 
RUTH  ELMER. 
PHILIP  AND  ARTHUR. 
BERTA  AND  SILVIO. 


modern  style,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with 
(Kronheims  Process), 

HATTY  AND  MARCUS. 

KATE  DARLEY. 

CAROLINE  EATON. 

TIMID  LUCY. 

MARY  BURNS. 

LITTLE  JOSEY. 

RICHARD  HARVEY. 

HERMIT  OF  STENTORP 

YOUNG  COTTAGER. 

GIFTIE,THE  CHANGE- 
LING. 

CHILDREN  ON  THE 
PLAINS. 

JEWISH  TWINS, 

RHYMES  FOR  THE 
LITTLE  ONES. 

TOM  WATSON. 


A  Fourpenny  Edition  is  also  ready  of  all  the  abov$^  in  fancy 
paper  covers,  with  Plain  Illustrations, 


WARNE'S  SIXPENNY  IBmo.  BOOKS. 

48  pages,  cloth  boards,  gilt  lettering,  coloured  frontispiec«. 

GENTLEMAN  GEORGE ;  or,  The  Advantages  of  Reading. 
WILLIES  DISOBEDIENCE;  or,  The  Cottage  on  the  CUE 
THE  GARDEN  :  an  Allegory.    By  C.  D.  Bell. 
THE  CHILDREN'S  ISLAND.     By  Madame  DE  GenliS. 
LOST  AND  FOUND  ;  or,  The  Adopted  Daughter. 
LIFE  OF  A  BERLIN  DOLL,  written  by  Itself. 
ALICE  THORPE'S  PROMISE;  or,  A  New  Year's  Day. 
LITTLE  WILLIE;  or,  Patience  Strong.     B.  C.  D.  BELL, 
JANETS  BOOTS.     By  the  Author  of  " Finette." 
THE  LITTLE  SUNBEAM;  or,  Lizzie's  Orange. 
JULIA'S  MISTAKE;  or,  The  Fairy  Valley. 
THE  SON  OF  THE  PYRENEES ;  or,  " 
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A  Threepenny  Edition  is  also  read^ 
paper  covers,  with  Plain 

Bedford  Strwfc,  GovAiV 


